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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 
Department  of  Public  Insructiox, 
•  Lansing^  July  U  tS94. 

To  His  Excellency,  John  T.  Rich, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  : 

SiB — In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  here- 
with to  transmit  through  you  to  the  Legislature,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  together  with  the  accompanyinjjf 
documents,  for  the  year  1893. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  R.  PATTENGILL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Listrnction, 
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In  submitting  this  report  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  educational 
affairs  in  Michigan  are  in  most  excellent  condition.  The  schools  of  all 
grades  are  improving.  Patrons  and  teachers  are  more  interested  than  ever 
before.  The  persistent,  systematic,  and  able  work  of  years  past  begins  to 
show  fruit. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Superintendent  to  visit  various  portions  of 
the  State,  and  the  able  and  loyal  work  of  the  office  force  has  enabled  him 
to  devote  the  j^reater  portion  of  his  time  to  educational  meetings  and 
the  visitation  of  schools. 

Since  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office,  I  have  visited  613  schools  in  180 
different  cities  and  villages  situated  in  64  counties;  given  155  lectures  and 
addresses  on  school  topics;  attended  51  teachers'  associations  and  31 
institutes;  conferred  personally  with  74  county  school  commissioners  and 
traveled  30,116  miles.  This  is  not  said  boastingly,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  readers  some  idea  of  the  efforts  made  to  become 
conversant  with  the  real  status  of  school  work  in  this  commonwealth,  and 
to  #nake  known  the  grounds  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the  report  are 
based. 

I  wish  in  this  connection  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
courtesies  extended  to  me  by  many  friends  of  education,  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Hammond  and  his 
loyal  helpers  in  the  office. 

The  suggestions  made  herewith  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  advance  the 
educational  work  of  our  State,  and  to  help  on  the  movement  already  so 
well  started  for  placing  a  complete  and  generous  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  child,  and  to  use  all  possible  means  for  inducing  or  compel- 
ing  every  girl  and  boy  of  Michigan  to  acquire  at  least  the  elements  of  a 
gix>d  Engnsh  education. 

TEACHERS'    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  question  of  teachers'  examinations  has  always  been  a  perplexing 
one.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  questions  for  such  examinations  may 
be,  nor  how  thoroughly  and  honestly  conducted,  it  will  still  be  true  that 
examinations  alone  are  an  inadequate  test  of  a  candidate's  ability  to  teach 
school.  The  qualifications  requisite  for  good  school  teaching  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  any  set  of  questions  whether  oral  or  written ;  and  y;et,  where 
the  teachers  must  be  employed  for  a  large  extent  of  territory  and  for  many 
schools,  no  other  plan  has  been  suggested  better  than  the  plan  of  exami- 
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SUPERmTENDENrS  REPORT.  8 

bave  the  choice  of  two  classes  of  questions,  Class  A,  leading  to 
«  certificate  which  is  good  only  to  those  who  have  had  already  three  years 
of  experience  in  teaching;  and  such  certificates  are  good  only  in  graded 
schools.  Any  number  of  these  certificates  may  be  obtained  by  the  candi- 
date who  wishes  to  teach  only  in  graded  schools.  Third  grade  certificate 
of  Class  B.  are  good  in  all  grades,  but  the  number  of  such  certificates 
granted  to  one  person  is  limited  to  three.  This  was  done  .in  order  to 
stimulate  persons  to  acquire  a  broader  scholarship,  and  thus  give  to  our 
district  schools  teachers  of  greater  ability  and  maturer  vears.  The  mini- 
mum age  is  made  seventeen  years,  instead  of  sixteen,  tnus  giving  to  the 
•candidate  one  year  more  of  preparation  before  he  takes  up  the  responsible 
duties  of  a  teacher;  and  surely  no  one  will  say,  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  that  this  age  is  any  too  high.  Persons  assuming  to 
teach  should  be  possessed  of  good  judgment,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  schools  if  the  limit  of  the  age  were  higher  instead  of  lower.  This 
extra  year  will  give  the  younger  pupils  from  our  schools,  who  wish  to 
become  teachers,  additional  time  for  ripening  and  disciplining  the  mind 
for  the  responsible  position  which  they  will  occupy. 

To  return  now  to  the  details  of  the  examination;  we  will  note  some  of 
-the  changes  which  have  been  made.  In  the  first  place,  in  four  or  fiye  of 
the  branches  one-tenth  of  the  standing  is  to  be  marked  upon  the  neatness 
^ith  which  the  candidate  prepares  his  examination  paper,  the  manner  in 
^hich  the  headings  are  made,  the  sub-headings,  the  paragraphing, 
^statement  of  equations  and  problems,  and  many  other  little  marks  that 
show  good  qualifications  in  a  teacher.  If  one  is  careless  about  these 
things,  loose,  slip-shod  in  his  work,  he  will  allow  pupils  in  his  school  to 
do  careless  and  slip-shod  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  neatness  and 
•care  are  prominent  characteristics  of  a  candidate,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
these  same  qualities  may  be  found  prominent  in  his  teaching. 

In  grammar,  thirty  per  cent  of  the  standing  has  been  given  to  the 
preparation  of  a  brief  essay,  which  will  be  written  at  the  time  of  the 
examination  upon  some  very  familiar  topic.  This  test  is  to  show  the 
'Candidate's  ability  in  the  use  of  good,*  clear  English.  Marking  by  the 
examiner  is  based  upon  the  punctuating,  paragraphing,  and  general  style 
•of  the  composition.  The  topics  given  at  the  last  examination  in  the 
various  grades  were  as  follows: 

First  and  second  grades. 
Improvements  in  Farm  Implements. 
Life  of  George  Washington. 
The  Columbian  Exposition. 
The  Essentials  of  a  Good  School. 
Report  of  a  Teachers'  Association  (imaginary). 

IThird  grade,  both  classes. 

Beautifying  School  Grounds. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Sandwich  Islands. 

Memorial  Day. 

The  Delights  of  Teachers'  Examinations  (imaginarv). 

This  change  has  met  with  the  greatest  approval,  so  lar  as  we  have  been 
^ble  to  learn,  of  examining  boar&  and  teachers  alike. 

In  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  one  half  the  marking  is  to  be  based 
upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  teach  school,  the  loyalty  displayed  in  attend* 
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which  may  be  paid  from  the  county  f and.  If  a  membership  fee  is  charged 
the  money  thns  obtained  may  be  used  for  securing  lecturers  from  outside 
the  county. 

The  reports  in  this  department  now  show  that  there  are  sixty-one  counties 
in  this  State  that  have  an  organized  teachers'  association,  oome  of  these 
are  not  as  vigorous  as  they  should  be,  owing,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
difficult  means  of  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  county,, 
and  in  other  places  to  lethargy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  or  commis- 
sioner. We  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  every  county  in  the  State- 
may  report  a  live  and  flourishing  county  teacher's  association;  and  we 
would  suggest  that  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  meetings  there  shall  be  & 
plan  made  tor  a  general  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  the  country  and  graded 
schools  of  the  county. 

In  certain  localities  we  hear  the  objection  raised  that  the  graded  and 
country  school  teachers  do  not  cooperate  cordially.  Sometimes  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  city  teachers  feel  that  there  is  no  value  to  be 
derived  from  a  teachers'  association  for  them,  because  the  work  is  not 
exactly  "  along  their  line,"  or  that  they  have  so  many  grade  meetings  and 
teachers'  meetings  of  their  own  to  attend  that  they  do  not  like  to  take 
a  day  to  attend  a  county  association.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teach- 
ers of  both  country  and  graded  schools  may  be  benefited  by  mingling  with 
each  other.    The  city  teacher   will  find  that  the  reflex  action  of  doing  a 

SK)d  deed  will  help  her  the  better  to  teach  school.  The  teacher  who  thinks 
at  her  whole  duty  in  the  line  of  school  work  is  to  be  found  within  the 
walls  of  her  school  room,  is  very  apt  to  be  narrowed  by  her  work.  She  lose& 
sympathy  for  others,  and  finally  for  her  pupils.  The  rest  that  comes 
from  a  day's  outing,  attending  one  of  these  live  associations,  talking  with 
others  about  their  work,  getting  hints  and  suggestions  on  general  educa- 
tional topics  that  are  as  valuable  for  city  as  for  country  schools,  will  b& 
found  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  her  further  work. 

One  fault  of  the  association  which  we  would  suggest  from  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had,  is  the  failure  to  begin  promptly  on  time,  and  th& 
consequent  rushing  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  program  after 
beginning.  Becess  should  be  provided  for  so  that  teachers  may  become 
acquainted.  Introduction  committees  should  always  be  appointed  so  that 
teachers  may  make  new  acquaintances,  and  so  that  no  one  should  be  long 
a  stranger  in  a  teachers'  association.  The  association  should  also  sing 
many  songs  which  are  common  to  all.  No  meeting  of  this  sort  should  be 
held  without  the  flag  flying  from  the  school  flag  staff,  or  decorating  the 
walls  in  which  the  meeting  is  held. 

EDUCATIONAL  COUNCILS  AND  RALLIES. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  early  realized  the  necessity  of 
harmonious  work  with  the  boanls  of  examiners  and  county  school  commis- 
sioners. He  also  realized  the  importance  of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
school  work  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  of  learning  the  sentiment 
andpeculiar  conditions  existing  in  different  counties. 

With  this  in  view  the  State  was  divided  into  twenty-one  districts,  and  a 
convenient  place  of  meeting  suggested  for  each  district.  The  following 
are  the  places  of  meeting,  counties  comprising  the  districts  and  date  ci 
each  meeting: 
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1.  CassopoliB Berrien,  Cass,  St  Joseph Feb.   16.1894 

2.  HillBdale Branch,  Hilledale,  Lenawee May   11, 1894 

3.  Wayne Monroe,  Wayne,  Washtenaw Dec.  22,1893 

4.  Kalamazoo .Van  Buren,  Kalamazoo,  AlWan,  Barry,  Calhoun. Mar.  23, 1894 

5.  LanBing Elaton,  Jackson,  Livingston,  Ingham Feb.     2, 1894 

6.  Port  Huron Macomb,  St.  Clair,  Sanilac,  Huron May    18, 1894 

7.  Lapeer Tuscola,  Lapeer,  Oakland.  Qenesee Jan.    19,1894 

8.  Owosso Saginaw,  Shiawassee,  Clinton,  Gratiot Dec.     8,1893 

9.  Grand  Rapids Kent,  Ottawa,  Ionia,  Muskegon,  Oceana Jan.     5,  1894 

10.  Big  Rapids Newaygo,  Montcalm,  Mecosta Mar.  16,1894 

11.  Bay  City Bay,  Midland,  Gladwin,  Arenac Oct.    27, 1893 

12.  Cadillac Isabella,    Clare,    Osceola,   Wexford,    Missaukee, 

Kalkaska Jan.    12. 1894 

13.  Manistee Mason,  Lake,  Manistee Feb.     9,1894 

J  4.    Traverse  City Benzie,  Leelana w.  Grand  Traverse Dec.   15, 1893 

15.  Charlevoix Antrim,  Emmet,  Charlevoix May     4, 1894 

16.  Gaylord Otsego,  Cheboygan,  Crawford,   Roscommon,  Os- 

coda, Montmorency,  Ogemaw.- Mar.     9,1894 

17.  Harrisville Alcona,  Alpena,  Preeque  Isle,  Iosco Nov.    17, 1893 

18.  St.  Ignace Mackinac,  Luce,  Chippewa June    1,1894 

19.  Negaunee Marquette,  Alger,  Schoolcraft,  Delta Apr.  13,1894 

20.  Iron  Mountain  ...Menominee,  Iron,  Dickinson,  Grogebic Apr.   20, 1894 

21.  Houghton Houghton,  Baraga,  Keweenaw,  Ontonagon May   25, 1894 

The  "  Council "  was  in  all  cases  called  to  meet  Friday,  and  to  this  meet- 
ing were  invited  all  the  examiners  and  commissioners  of  the  district,  the 
school  officers,  and  superintendents  of  schools.  Teachers  and  others  were 
welcome,  and  many  attended. 

These  councils  were  entirely  informal.  Any  question  <50uld  oe  brought 
up.  No  formal  speeches  w^re  made.  Every  one  could  air  his  views  as 
freely  as  he  pleased.  To  show  the  nature  of  the  councils  we  give  herewith 
the  list  of  topics  suggested  for  discussion  in  the  notices  sent  out  from  the 
department: 

Amendments  to  the  school  law. 

Methods  of  conducting  examinations,  marking  papers  and  giving  results. 

Should  the  country  schools  be  graded? 

Relation  of  district  to  city  schools. 

Relation  of  district  board  to  school. 

Relation  of  patrons  to  the  schools. 

Benefits  of  the  township  district. 

Uniformity  of  text-books. 

Free  text-books. 

Equalization  of  taxation. 

The  township  institute. 

County  institute. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  examinations. 

District  libraries. 

These  "councils"  have  proved  very  helpful  indeed  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  making  him  conversant  with  public  sentiment  concerning 
school  matters  as  viewed  by  all  the  factors  that  are  active  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  affairs.  At  every  council  there  were  representatives 
from  school  boards,  patrons,  teachers,  examiners  and  commissioners.  The 
commissioners  from  ten  counties  only  failed  to  appear  at  any  rally.  Some 
of  these  had  ^ood  excuses,  the  others  are  commissioners  merely  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it,  and  pay  very  little  attention  to  anything  outside  the 
required  duties  of  the  office,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  they  ao  not  always 
attend  to  these  duties  as  they  should.  The  people  of  such  counties  should 
see  to  it  that  the  places  of  such  commissioners  are  filled  by  those  who  will 
conscientiously  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
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The  Superintendent  has  been  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work  by  the 
acquaintances  made  with  many  earnest  and  brainy  school  officers;  but,  in 
some  instances,tthe  meagre  attendance  of  this  class  was  an  evidence  of  a 
great  lack  of  interest  and  of  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  school 
officers. 

It  would  be  interesting  could  we  ^ive  herewith  a  brief  report  of  each 
council,  but  space  forbids.  However,  we  will  give  briefly  some  of  the 
conclusions  and  recommendatious: 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL  LAW. 

I 

In  nearly  every  council  the  vote  was  unanimous  favoring  a  more 
rigorous  compulsory  school  law.  It  was  thought  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  should  be  made  the  officer 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  enforce  the  law.  That  he  should  be 
paid  for  doing  his  duty,  and  fined  for  neglecting  it.  That  the  law  should 
be  made  a  misdemeanor  law,  and  parents  who  refused  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  should  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  That  the  time 
should  be  fixed  when  each  pupil  should  begin  school.  That  the  minimum 
number  of  months  should  be  put  at  five  (in  some  counties  six)  three  of 
which  should  be  consecutive.  Some  favored  making  the  minimum  age 
seven  years. 

FREE    TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  nearly  every  council  the  vote  favored  free  text-books.  The  northern 
councils  were  more  outspoken  for  it  than  others. 

UNIFORMITY    OF    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Almost  every  council  favored  county  uniformity;  but  it  was  every- 
where acknowledged  that  the  free  text-book  system  would  solve  the 
problem  of  uniformity  of  text-books. 

NECESSARY     APPARATUS. 

It  was  voted  by  many  councils  that  the  law  should  specify  what 
necessary  apparatus  may  be  purchased  by  the  district  board.  The 
following  things  were  voted  in  nearly  every  instance:  unabridged 
dictionary,  set  of  outline  maps,  globe,  reading  chart,  numeral  frame, 
physiological  charts,  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  in  cost;  kindergarten 
or  busy  work  material  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  worth. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  The  library  funds  should  be  used  for  library  purposes  only. 

2.  Primary  school  fund  should  be  withheld  from  a  district  which 
would  not  keep  its  outhouses  in  good  repair. 

3.  County  school  commissioners  should  be  given  the  power  to  cause 
outhouses  to  be  put  in  proper  condition,  and  cost  of  same  spread  on  tax 
roll  of  the  district,  providing  due  notice  had  been  given  to  the  board  of 
the  condition  of  the  same,  and  the  board  had  neglected  to  attend  to  the 
matter. 
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4.  Everybody  favored  the  grading  of  country  schools. 

5.  Many  favored  but  four  teachers'  examinations  per  year. 

6.  Would  have  compulsory  attendance  at  institutes. 

7.  Would  increase  the  life  of  first  and  second  grade  certificates.  Some 
would  make  first  grade  good  for  eight  years,  others  ten. 

8.  Would  require  at  least  a  second  grade  certificate  as  a  qualification 
of  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

9.  Would  increase  the  minimum  number  of  months  of  school  to  seven 
months  in  districts  of  thirty  or  more  pupils,  and  to  five  in  districts  of  less 
than  thirty. 

10.  School  commissioners  should  be  required  to  have  at  least  three 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher. 

11.  School  examiners  and  commissioners  should  be  American  citizens, 
or  should  at  least  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such. 

12.  Time  giveti  for  teachers'  examination  should  be  at  least  one  and 
one-h£^lf  days  each. 

13.  Working  school  libraries  favored. 

14.  Institutes  unanimously  favored. 

15.  Would  make  eighteen  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  for  teaching, 

16.  Would  require  American  citizenship  or  declaration  of  all  teachers. 

17.  Papers  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  should  be  kept  on 
file  at  least  six  months  after  such  examination,  and  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  candidate. 

18.  Would  give  school  boards  the  right  to  fix  a  time  at  which  begin- 
ners could  enter  school. 

19.  Would  have  a  special  law  punishing  those  who  deface  school  build- 
ings with  obscene  markings. 

20.  Would  give  no  person  a  life  certificate  to  teach,  until  such  person 
had  taught  successfully  for  at  least  four  years. 

MORE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  sixteen  thousand  school  teachers  in  Michigan,  but  two  thousand 
five  hundred  forty-nine  have  received  special  instruction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching.  Not  until  our  people  require  teachers  to  have  more 
professional  knowledge,  and  are  willing  to  pay  wages  sufficient  to  induce 
teachers  to  make  a  permanent  business  of  teaching,  can  we  expect  the 
best  results. 

Our  State  Normal  School  is  doing  a  most  excellent  work,  and  its  gradu- 
ates are  quickly  selected  for  positions  by  superintendents  of  city  schools, 
or,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  gentlemen,  take  positions  as  principals 
or  superintendents.  The  numbers,  however,  who  annually  graduate  are 
small  compared  with  the  large  number  of  teachers,  and  really  do  not  much 
more  than  fill  in  the  places  made  vacant  by  those  who  leave  the  work. 

New  York  sees  the  importance  of  special  training  of  teachers  and  pro- 
vides eleven  normal  schools.  Wisconsin,  our  near  neighbor,  has  five;  Min- 
nesota, four;  Michigan  needs  more. 

It  would  not  be  necssary  that  these  should  be  as  complete  as  the  one  at 
Ypsilanti.  If  one  were  to  take  graduates  of  high  schools  and  with  just 
enough  of  academic  instruction  to  illustrate  the  methods,  give  these  persons 
a  good  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  all  the  grades  for  two 
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years,  we  might  hope  in  a  short  time  to  put  into  our  rural  and  smaller 
schools  many  trained  teachers. 

Owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  it  may  not  be  a  very 
favorable  time  to  consider  this  question,  but  surely  our  people  should  be 
thinking  seriously  of  putting  more  trained  teachers  within  the  reach  of 
rural  schools.  There  are  many  young  men  and  women  now  teaching  in 
these  schools  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing a  course  of  instruction  in  preparing  themselves  better  to  do  their  work, 
providing  the  opportunity  was  given.  From  each  normal  school  would 
^o  forth  an  influence  to  the  several  counties  contiguous  to  it,  and  by  hav- 
mg  several  such  schools  their  influence  would  cover  the  State. 

FREE    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  system  of  free  text-books  which  provides  for  the  ownership  of  the 
books  by  the  district  and  loaning  them  to  pupils  has  been  tried  by  some 
of  our  cities  and  a  few  of  our  rural  districts  for  several  years.  In  jour- 
neying about  the  State  we  have  taken  especial  pains  to  inquire  how  satis- 
factory the  system  proves  to  be,  and  almost  without  exception  it  is  most 
unanimously  commended  by  both  city  and  country  districts.  The  cities 
of  the  State  which  have  adopted  the  system  are  Detroit,  Grand  Bapids, 
Saginaw  E.  S.,  Ba^  City.  Of  these  cities  East  Saginaw  has  tried  the  sys- 
tem for  the  past  nine  years.  None  but  laudatory  reports  come  from  offi- 
cers and  teachers  concerning  the  workings  of  the  plan.  We  give  here- 
with a  table  showing  the  average  cost  per  capita  for  text-books  during  the 
past  nine  years  in  Saginaw,  E.  S.: 


Year. 


1885-6. 
1886-7. 
1887-8. 
1888-9. 
188»-(X) 
1890-1. 
1801-2. 
1892-8. 


Total 

cost. 

14,97148 

3,009  88 

1,959  39 

2,097  66 

2,492  48 

2,611  96 

8,948  09 

8,846  98 

8,396  00 

Fines  oolleoted 

injuries  to 

books. 


$116  70 
78  83 

81  74 
80  50 

2  82 
58  16 
92  24 

82  98 
•    71  21 


Aotoal 

No. 

oost. 

papils. 

$4,864  78 

4,482 

2,981  55 

4,587 

1,877  65 

4,564 

2,017  15 

4,647 

2,489  66 

4,827 

2,553  80 

4,812 

3,850  86 

4,842 

3,264  00 

5,705 

8,828  79 

5,281 

Cost  per 
popil. 


$1  10 
58 
41 
43 
52 
58 
79 
58 
68 


This  should  encourage  other  cities  and  villages  to  trv  the  experiment. 
The  rural  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  districts  where  the  plan  has 
been  tried,  say  that  the  books  are  kept  better  than  when  owned  by  the 
individuals,  the  cost  is  reduced,  uniformity  secured,  and  time  saved; 
because  pupils  are  always  provided  with  books  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term  instead  of  being  obliged  to  "  wait  until  pa  goes  to  town,"  till  he  for- 
gets to  get  the  book  once  or  twice,  and  then  buys  the  wrong  book.  The 
expense  upon  the  whole  district  is  insignificant,  and  the  advantages  are  so 
apparent  that  it  would  seem  advisable  for  every  district  to  adopt  the  plan. 
The  districts  now  working  under  the  system  are  mostly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  most  important  factor  in  a  good  school,  next  to  the  teacher,  is  a  good 
school  library.  If  my  child  could  have  but  one,  either  a  college  education 
or  a  taste  for  good  literature  with  ability  to  read  it,  I  would  without  heei- 
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tation  choose  the  latter.  Fortunately  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  this 
choice.  A  taste  for  good  reading,  and  a  generous  education  are  both  within 
the  reach  of  every  child  in  Michigan.  In  many  of  our  cities  by  means  of 
the  philanthropic  gifts  of  wealthy  men,  or  the  far  sighted  acts  of  school 
authorities',  fuUy  equipped  libraries  are  established  and  made  accessible  to 
all  the  people.  In  nearly  all  our  cities,  and  in  many  villages,  there  have 
been  established  what  are  known  as  working  school  libraries — selection 
of  books  adapted  to  the  different  grades  of  schools,  and  more  especially 
designed  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  literature,  history,  geography,  and  science. 
These  books  are  kept  by  the  teacher  of  each  grade,  and  are  made  very 
accessible  to  the  pupils  of  the  school.  Further  than  this,  courses  of  read- 
ing have  been  mapped  out  for  pupils,  and  the  teachers  have  sought  to  lead 
pupils  to  read  these  books,  and  to  converse  with  the  teacher  on  the  topics 
read.  In  this  way  a  taste  for  reading  has  been  formed  in  many  instances, 
and  a  better  spirit  of  study  has  been  the  direct  result  of  this  reading. 
Besides  this,  the  parents  of  these  pupils  have  oftentimes  become  inter- 
ested in  reading,  and  the  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  start  a  little 
library  of  their  own.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  beginnings? 
Parents  will  find  that  the  question  of  keeping  the  boy  at  home  evenings  is 
very  largely  solved  when  the  same  boy  shall  become  interested  in  the  read- 
ing of  good  books.  We  ere  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  the  more  material  things  of  which  we  boast  The  publication  of 
inexpensive  editions  of  our  classics  has  aided  very  materially  in  this  spread 
of  general  intelligence  and  love  for  reading. 

£;  will  be  seen  that  we  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  schools  found 
in  our  cities  and  villagea  We  are  very  sorry  indeed  that  as  encouraging 
words  cannot  be  said  of  our  rural  schools,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  laws 
of  Michigan,  or  to  the  general  listlessness  on  this  topic,  the  chapter  of 
rural  school  libraries  would  be  ver^  much  like  the  chapter  in  a  certain 
history  of  Ireland,  entitled  '^  Snakes  m  Ireland."  The.  author  begins  and 
finishes  the  chapter  by  ''  There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland." 

By  referring  to  a  diagram  in  another  part  of  this  report,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  libraries  in  districts  of  less  than  one  hundred  children 
show  a  very  rapid  decline  from  the  year  1882.  We  refer  no  further  back 
than  1882  because  the  statistics  in  this  office  were  not  very  complete  prior 
to  that  time.  Out  of  the  7,000  rural  school  districts  in  Michigan,  there 
were  but  994  district  school  libraries.  In  1880  there  were  1275  districts, 
of  less  than  100  pupils,  that  supported  district  libraries.  In  1892  there 
were  but  750  of  these  librariea  Many  of  these  libraries  we  happen 
to  know  consist  of  a  few  dust-covered,  worm  eaten  public  documents, 
reports  of  State  officers,  and  other  soul-stirring  literature  of  this  sort 
Now  what  is  needed  is  a  well  selected  working  library  in  each  school, 
to  be  kept  in  the  school-house  in  a  neat  case  prepared  for  it,  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  and  to  be  used  not  as  a  circulating 
library  in  the  district  so  much  as  a  reference  library  and  an  inspiration  to 
the  pupils  of  the  schools.  The  new  method  of  teaching  history  and  geog- 
raphy absolutely  requires  some  books  of  supplementary  matter.  If  the 
study  of  our  history  is  to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  learning  of  a 
few  dry  facts  and  dates,  and  the  study  of  our  geography  something  more 
than  the  committing  to  memory  of  certain  statistics  and  lists  of  mames. 
we  must  lead  the  pupils  to  read  biography  and  travel,  and  to  look  into  the 
cause  and  effect  of  history,  and  into  geography  as  a  home  for  man.  With 
proper  supplementary  books  within  easy  reach  of  the  pupils,  these  studies 
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may  be  thus  pursued  in  our  district  schools,  provided  we  have  teachers  who 
-also  have  a  taste  for  reading  and  who  know  its  value. 

The  expense  for  this  addition  to  the  schools  need  not  be  very  great,  and 
in  the  first  place  there  should  be  an  amendment  made  to  that  section  of 
the  constitution  which  gives  the  township  board  the  right  to  vote  the 
library  money  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  libraries. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  proper  selection  of  such  libraries  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  some  time  ago  sent  out  requests  to  100  diflPerent 
teachers  in  the  State,  asking  them  to  name  the  books  they  found  best 
suited  to  supplement  the  work  of  various  branches,  and  many  excellent 
lists  were  received.  A  careful  compilation  was  then  made,  and  the  lists 
following  are  the  result.  No  §25  list  was  prepared,  since  one  can  so 
readily  be  made  by  combination  of  the  85  and  $10  lists. 

The  prices  affixed  are  from  wholesale  lists,  and  where  small  orders  are 
given  to  local  dealers  the  libraries  will  necessarily  cost  somewhat  more 
than  the  amounts  named  in  the  schedules  herewith  given. 

F1VE-D0LT.AR  Library. — (13  books.) 

Pablieher.                             Aathor.                                 Title.  Price. 

Science — 

-Ginn  &  Co Jane  Andrews  .Stories  Mother  Nature  Told 80  50 

Ix)throp Beach Wonder  Stories  of  Science 63 

Am.  Book  Co Johonnot Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur 30 

History  and  Biography— 

Lee&Shepard Watson The  Boston  Tea  Party 25 

Porter  JbCoates Strickland Tales  from  English  History 27 

*'              *'     Liaing Heroes  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

Lee  &  Shepard Blaisdell Stories  of  the  Civil  War 25 

Oleography  and  Travel— 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Anderson Pictures  of  Travel 80 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Stories  of  Australasia '>  36 

Ginn&Co Church Stories  of  the  Old  World •   40 

General  Literature— 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Longfellow  ...Evangeline  (portrait,  life,  and  notes).  25 

"                  "       K.  D.  Wiggin.-Story  of  Patsy 50 

Porter  &  Coatee Hughes Tom  Brown  at  Rugby 27 

Total 85  06 

FrvE- Dollar  Library. — (12  books.) 
Pablisher.  Aathor.  Title.  Price. 

Science— 

Maomillan Kingsley Madam  How  and  Lady  Why 80  50 

Am.  Book  Co. „McGuffey Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and 

Air 50 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Storyland  of  Stars 40 

History  and  Biography — 

Oinn  &  Co. Jane  Andrews  .Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  to 

Long  Ago - 50 

Am.  Book  Co. Johonnot Stories  of  Our  Country 40 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Story  of  Columbus 40 

Geography  and  Travel — 
Eid.  Pub.  Co. Jane  Andrews  .Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  Their  Sis- 
terhood         50 

Oinn  &  Co _Frye Brooks  and  Brook  Basins 58 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Stories  of  China 27 

General  Literature — 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. Hale Stories  for  Children 35 

Porter  &  Coatee Dickens  David  Copparfield 27 

Oinn  &  Co Kingsley Greek  Heroes 35 

Total 85  02 
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FivE-DoLtLiOi  LiBRABT.— (14  books.) 

Pnbliaber.                           Author.                               Title.  Price. 

Science — 

Putnam  — .D'Anvers Loweet  Forma  of  Water  Animals 10  35 

Appleton - Damon ...Ocean  Wonders 50 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt— .Little  Flower  Folks  (Vol.  I) 30 

History  and  Biographf/ — 

Am.  Book  Co ..Johonnot Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 30^ 

Ginn  &  Co. Scott Tales  of  a  Grandfather 40 

Houghton  A  Mifflin Fiske War  of  Independence —  BO- 

Porter  &  Coatee Liaing Seven  Kings  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

Geography  and  Travel— 

Ginn  A  Co Jane  Andrews  .Seven  Little  Sisters 50 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt. Stories  of  India 3& 

Ginn&  Ca Church Stories  of  the  Old  World 40 

General  Literature —  f 

Porter  A  Coatee Cooper The  Deerslayer 27 

Am.  Book  Ca ,— Scott Lady  of  the  Lake 30 

Ginn  A  Co.— Irving Sketch-book  for  Children 3& 

"           "   Webster First  Bunker  Hill  Oration 10 


Total $5  OO 

FivE-DoLLAR  Library. — (14  books.) 

Poblisher.                             Aathor.                                 Title.  Price. 

Science — 

Am.  Book  Co McGuffey  .....Familiar  Animals  and   Their   Wild 

Kindred $0  50 

**        "        "     Johonnot .Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins 40 

Ginn  &  Co Hale Little  Flower  People 40 

History  and  Biography — 

Porter  &  Coatee Dickens  Child's  History  of  England 27 

Hu^t Creasy Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World  45 

Am.  Book  Co Johonnot Grandfather  Stories 27 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt American  History  Stories  (Vol.  I.)...  36 

Geography  and  Travel — 

Ginn  k  Co... Jane  Andrews-Each  and  All 50 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Stories  of  China 27 

Scribner Drummond Tropical  Africa 67 

General  Literature— 

Houghton  &  Mifflin — Scudder Classics  for  Children 30 

"       Longfellow  ...Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 27 

Porter  ACoates Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 27 

l*inn<k  Co Franklin Poor  Richard's  Almanac 14 


Total $5  or 

Ten-Doluvr  Library.— (24  books.) 

Pablither.                             Aathor.                                 Title.  Price. 

Science — 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt... .Little  Flower  Folks  (2  Vols) SO  60 

"         "        "        "    ....Storyland  of  Stars _  40 

Am.  Book  Co Johonnot Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur 30 

Macmillan Kingsley Water  Babies - 50 

Lothrop Dean Little  Folks  Wonders 84 

History  and  Biography— 

Ginn  &  Co Scott Tales  of  a  Grandfather 40 

Ed,  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt.... The  Great  West 30 

Porter  &  Coates Bartlett Joan-of  Arc 27 

•*               •*      Brayman  Daring  Deeds  of  American  Heroes...  27 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Holmes Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill.  25 

**                  **       Johonnot Stories  of  Olden  Times 54 

••'                "       Hawthorne Biographical  Stories 15 
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Poblisher.                            Author.                                Title.  Price. 
Oeography  and  Travel — 

Liee  &  Shepard King Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography $1  00 

Oinn  &  Co Ballou Footprints  of  Travel 70 

Ed.  Pub.  Co - Mara  Pratt Stories  of  Australasia 36 

"       "      "        »*    »«     *•    India 36 

"        "      "        «*     "     "   China 27 

General  Literature— 

fioughton  &  Mifflin .Liongfellow  ...Hiawatha  (notes  and  vocab.) 40 

*•       K.  D.  Wiggin-.TheStorvHour 80 

Porter  &  Coates Andersen Fairv  Tales 27 

*'              '*      Brayman Thrilling  Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea  27 

"               "      BuDce Romance  of  the  Revolution 27 

Macmillan Church Stories  of  the  Iliad 50 


Total $10  02 

Ten-Dollar  Library. — (24  books.) 
Pablieher.  Aathor.  Title.  Price. 

Science — 

Am.  Book  Co. Johonnot Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs 10  54 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Burroughs Birds,  Bees  and  Sbarpeyes  (Nos.  28 

and  36,  Classics  for  Children) 40 

•*                  **       Bamford Up  and  Down  the  Brooks 60 

Heath Spear Leaves  and  Flowers 25 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Storyland  of  Stars 40 

Appleton Benjamin The  Multitudinous  Seas 45 

History  and  Biography — 

Am.  Book  Co. .Johonnot Ten  Great  Events  in  History 54 

••       "        — ..Eggleston   First  Book  in  American  History 60 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Scudder George  Washington 60 

"                  "      Hawthorne  -.  .True  Stories  of  New  England  History  15 

Porter  &  Coatee Dickens Child^s  Historv  of  England 27 

"               "      Laing .CJonqueste  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

Oeography  and  Travel — 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Higginson Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East 60 

•*                  "       Ballou Footprints  of  Travel 70 

Oinn&  Co Church Stories  of  the  Old  World 40 

**       **      Jane  Andrews. Seven  Little  Sisters 50 

£d.Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Stories  of  China 27 

General  Literature— 

Lee  &  Shepard Eliot Six  Stories  from  Arabian  Nights 25 

Rand&  McNally Sewell Black  Beauty 75 

Am.  Book  Co Scott Lady  of  the  Lake 30 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Hawthorne  ...Wonder  Book 40 

-Ginn  &  Co. Lamb Tales  from  Shakespeare 40 

Porter  &  Coatee Cooper ..The  Deerslaver 27 

Ginn  &  Co. Franklin Poor  Richara^s  Almanac 14 


Total :: $10  05 

THiRTY-FrvE-Doi^LAR  LIBRARY. — (57  books.) 
Pabliaher.  Author.  Title.  Price. 

Science- 
Am.  Book  Co. Johonnot Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and 

Swimmers 90  40 

"  "        Hooker Child's  Book  of  Nature  (3  vols.  Water, 

Land  and  Air) 1  00 

•*  "        McGuffey Familiar  Animals   and   Their    Wild 

Kindred 50 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Fairyland  of  Flowers 1  00 

Macmillan Kingsley Water  Babies 50 

•*          *'                 Madam  How  and  Lady  Why 50 

**          Wilson The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge 50 

Appleton Buckley Fairyland  of .  Science 1  00 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Greene Coal  and  Coal  Mines 60 

Oinn  A  Co. Jane  Andrews  .Stories  Mother  Nature  Told 50 

OroweU Mrs.  Cooper...Short  Stories  in  Botany 67 
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Publisher.                           Author.                               Title.  Price- 
History  and  Biography — 

Ed.  Pub.  Co ...Mara  Pratt Young  Folks  Library  of  Am.  Hist. — 

"Cortez  and  Montezuma 10  30 

Pizarro,  or  the  Conquest  of  Peru  ..  30 

The  Great  West 30 

1^  Stories  of  Massaohusetts 60 

Am.  Book  Co. Johonnot Stories  of  Our  Country 40 

'*           ♦'        "                  Grandfatber  Stories 27 

*•           **        "                  Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 30 

Estes&L Coffin   Following  the  Flag 1  25 

••       "    "      Boysof*61 175 

Appleton  Butterworth._.Boys  of  Greena way  Court  (Story  of 

Washington's  Early  Life) 1  00 

Porter  k  Coatee Laing  „ Child's  History  of  Home — 

i  Seven  Kings  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

Conquests  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

Heroes  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

hild's  History  of  England 27 

Crowell Farmer Girls  Who  Became  Famous _  1  00 

** "        Boys  Who  Became  Famous 100 

Qtography  and  Travel— 

Estes  A;  L. Butterworth... Zigzag  Journeys — 

(  On  the  Mediterranean 1  50 

\  On  the  Mississippi 1  50 

(in  Europe 150 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Stories  of  Australasia 3C 

"         "        "         *'    . Stories  of  India 36 

**         *•        **         "     -..-Stories  of  China 27 

C^eneral  Literature— 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Tennyson Enoch  Arden 53 

**                  "      Longfellow Evangeline  (portrait,  life,  and  notes).  25 

"                 **  •    •*         Hiawatha  ^otee  and  vocab.) 40 

"       Whittier Snowbound 25 

"                 "       Hawthorne  ...Tanglewood  Tales 40 

**                  "       K.D.Wiggin.-Story  of  Patsy... 50 

"                 "       Laroom New  England  Girlhood 60 

Am.  Book  Co. Scott Lady  of  the  Lake 30 

Qinn  &  Ca .Lamb Tales  from  Shakespeare 40 

"    Irving Sketch  Book 25 

Dodd,  Mead'&  Co. Church Stories  from  Homer 80 

**           "       ••      "      Stories  from  Vergil 80 

Leach,  Shewell  k  Sanborn  .Hale Stories  for  Children , 35 

Porter  <£;  Coates .Defoe Robinson  Criisoe 27 

*•              ** Hughes Tom  Brown  at  Rugby 27 

♦•              "     Andersen Fairy  Tales 27 

Roberts Hale The  Man  Without  a  Country 1  25 

"       Ewing Six  to  Sixteen 50 

*'       Alcott Little  Women 1  50 

"Scribner Eggleston The  Hoosier  School  Boy 50 

Houghton  &  Mifflin ...Masterpieces  of  American  Literature  1  00 

dentury  Co. World's  Fair  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls 

(ill.)   1  50 


Total 135  10 

FlPTY-DOLLAR    LiBRART. — (79   bOOks.) 

Publisher.                            Aathor.                                Title.  Price. 

Sdenee— 

Am.BookCo Gray  How  Plants  Grow $0  80 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Stonrland  of  Stars 40 

•«           **      •'         *•     ....Little  Flower  Folks 30 

Appleton  Buckley. Life  and  Her  Children 1  00 

••         Hutchinson  ...Autobiography  of  the  Earth 100 

Lothrop Beach Wonder  Stories  of  Science 63 

Houghton  k  Mifflin iBurroughs Birds,  Bees,  and  Sharpeyes(10  vols)..  3  60 

Oinn  A  Co Jane  Andrews  .Stories  Mother  Nature  Told 50 

£0te6  k  L Richards Four  Feet,  Two  Feet,  and  No  Feet...  1  75 

Boberts Hale Stories  of  Invention 1  00 
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Pabliaheri                            Author.                                Title.  Price. 
History  and  Biography-— 

Am.  Book  Co ..jEggleBton First  Book  in  American  History $0  60 

**           *•        .-Johonnot Ten  Great  Events  in  History 54 

I/ee  &  Shepard Frost Lives  of  the  Presidents 90 

•*  "        ..Higginson  Young  Folks  History  of  the  United 

States : 83 

Ed.Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Story  of  Columbus 40 

"           "    "         "    American  History  Stories  (4  vols.) ...  144 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co Abbott Blue  Jackets  of  1812 1  60 

Crowell Farmer  , Girl's  Book  of  Famous  Queens 1  00 

•*        "        Boy's  Book  of  Famous  Rulers 100 

Porter  &  Coates Laing  Child's  History  of  Rome — 

i  Seven  Kings  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

\  Conquests  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

(  Heroes  of  the  Seven  Hills 27 

Houghton  &,  Mifflin Scudder George  Washington 60 

"                  "       „.. Hawthorne  ...Biographical  Stories _ 15 

"                  "       Holmes Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill.  25 

Ginn  &  Co Jane  Andrews.Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road,  etc.  60 

Macmillan Kingsley Westward  Ho! 50 

Roberts  Bros..- Hale Stories  of  Discovery 1  00 

Es'tes&L Coffin _Boysof'61 1  75 

"      "    "      Winning  His  Way 125 

Harper&Bros "      Boysof  '76 5  40 

Porter  &  Coatee Harrison Battles  of  the  Republic 27 

Oeography  and  Travel — 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Higginson  Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East 60 

"                   •*       Anderson Pictures  of  Travel 80 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Mara  Pratt Stories  of  Australasia 36 

"         "      "         "     -...Stories  of  India 36 

**          'i '*          *•     ..-.Stories  of  China 27 

Scribner Drummond Tropical  Africa 67 

Estes  &L Coffin k.-GurNew  Way  Around  the  World....  1  75 

**       "    Butterworth  __  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Occident 150 

Ginn  &  Co Jane  Andrews. Seven  Little  Sisters 50 

"        "      '*  **        .Seven    Little    Sisters   Prove   Their 

Sisterhood - 50 

••      Church Stories  of  the  Old  World 40 

General  Literature — 

Houghton  &  Mifflin Whittier Child-life  in  Poetry .' 1  60 

**                  „       Longfellow iBvangeline  (portrait,  life,  and  notes). .  25 

"       Scudder Fables  and  Folk  Stories 40 

**                 "       Hawthorne Twice-told  Tales 32 

Ginn  &  Co Lamb Tales  from  Shakespeare 40 

•*      Irving Sketch  Book 25 

Macmillan Church Stories  of  the  Iliad 50 

"        Stories  of  the  Odyssey 50 

Porter  &  Coates .Ballantyne Shifting  Winds 27 

**               "      Hughes Tom  Brown  at  Rugby 27 

Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 27 

Dickens Child's  History  of  England 27 

-.-Lytton Last  Days  of  JPompeii 27 

Scott Ivanhoe 27 

Meredith Lucile 27 

.Bruce Romance  of  the  Revolution 27 

Century  Co Cox  The  Brownie  Book 1  50 

Scribner Burnett Little  Lord  Fauntleroy ]  34 

Lee&Shepard Froebel Mother  Plays 1  25 

Rand  A  McNally Sewell Black  Beauty 75 

Harper  4&  Bros. Wallace   Ben  Hur 1  20 

Ed.  Pub.  Co Chase  &  Clow  .Stories  of  Industry  (2  vols.) 80 

- Aesop  Fables 30 
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Total S50  03 
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The  followinp:  is  a  supplemental  list  comprising  two  series  of  books 

which  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any  school  library,  but  which 

could  not  all  be  included  in  our  lists  on  account  of  expense: 
Butterworth*8  Zizzag  Journeys,  published  by  Eetee  &  Lauriat,  each  $1^. 

Jouraeye  on  the  Mediterranean. 
"         "     "    MissisBippi. 
**         in  Australia. 
**         in  the  Great  Northwest. 

"    '*    British  Isles. 
"         "    "    Antipodes. 

"    •*    Sunny  South. 
♦*    "    Levant. 
**         "    *'    Acadia  and  New  France. 
••         "    **    (Occident. 
"    Orient. 
"    India. 

"    Northern  Lands. 
"    Classic  Lands. 
"    Europe. 
Coffin's  Works,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  each  $2.40. 

Drum-beat  of  the  Nation  (First  period  of  Civil  War). 
Marching  to  Victory  (Second  Period  of  Civil  Wan. 
Redeeming  the  Republic  (Third  Period  of  Civil  War). 
Boys  of  76. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Building  of  a  Nation. 
The  Story  of  Liberty. 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 

Teachers'  List. 

From  the  numerous  good  books  filled  with  suggestive  thoughts  and  methods  for 
development  along  the  lines  of  pedagogical  science,  the  following  have  been  selected  as 
among  the  best: 

PobiiBher.  Author.  TiUe.  Price. 

Am.  Book  Co Swett Methods  of  Teaching $  80 

**       "      White Elements  of  Pedagogy 80 

*'        •*      Hailman Primary  Methods 60 

D.  C.  Heath Lange Apperception 80 

"       "       Compayre Lectures  on  Pedagogy 140 

"       **      - Peetalozzi   Leonard  and  Gertrude 70 

D.  Appleton  &  Co Boone Education  in  the  United  States 1  15 

"              "    Sully Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psychology.-  116 

"     Preyer Infant  Mind 75 

•*              "    Froebel Education  of  Man I  15 

•*              **    —Quick Eklucational  Reforms ,_>  115 

"               **    Rosenkranz  ...Philosophy  of  Education 115 

'*               "     Page Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 75 

"              "    Hinsdale How  to  Teach  and  Study  History...  115 

"               "    Parker How  to  Study  Geography 115 

'*              "    .Spencer Education 96 

Address  of  Publishers. 

Houghton  &  Mifflin,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  21,  Lakeside  Bids.,  Chicago. 

Porter  &  Coatee,  9th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Glnn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  355-361  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

American  Book  Co.,  521-531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harper  A  Brothers,  Franklin  Sq.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  10  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ed.  Pub.  Go.,  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eetee  A  Lauriat,  301-305  Wash.  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  Lotbrop  Co.,  364-366  Wash.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  5  East  19th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
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Roberts  Brothere  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

T.  Y.  CroweU  &  Co.,  46  East  14th  St.,  (Union  Sq.)  N.  Y.  City. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1. 3  and  5  Bond  St,  N.  Y.  City. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  743-745  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St,  (Union  Sq.)  N.  Y.  City. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  106-108  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  355  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rand  &  MoNally,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurst  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  UNIT  SYSTEM. 

The  experience  of  the  year  in  visiting  all  portions  of  the  State  and 
endeavoring  to  interest  school  officers  in  school  questions;  the  scores  and 
scores  of  petty  district  q^uarrels  in  which  the  superintendent  has  been 
asked  to  take  a  hand;  the  inequalities  in  educational  advantages  endured 
by  pupils  in  different  disrticts,  have  all  tended  to  strengthen  our  belief  in 
the  township  district. 

The  general  features  of  the  plan  have  been  outlined  in  previous  reports, 
and  we  shall  not  take  the  space  to  reproduce  them  here.  Those  who  desire 
a  more  extended  explanation  of  the  system  can  receive  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining it  by  sending  a  request  to  this  department. 

VERTICAL  WRITING. 

We  shall  take  no  space  here  to  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  question 
which  is  now  before  the  public;  but  we  wish  to  urge  our  teachers  not  to 
change  front  too  quickly.  Let  the  experts  and  practice  schools  first  give 
the  new  system  a  good  trial.  We  fear  that  one  result  of  the  discussion 
will  be  a  complete  unsettling  of  all  system,  and  that  the  mixture  of  systems 
by  first  one  teacher  and  then  another  will  result  in  a  woeful  mixture  from 
which  no  good  can  come.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  side  of  the 
vertical  writing  advocates,  and  until  they  convince  us  beyond  a  doubt  that 
this  plan  is  more  legible,  easier  to  learn,  capable  of  greater  rapidity  in 
writing,  and  is  all  round  better  than  the  present  system;  the  teachers  of 
our  common  schools,  where  experts  are  not  employed,  should  still  teach 
the  slant  hand  and  muscular  movement. 

SCIENCE  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Among  the  important  reforms  now  being  agitated  is  the  one  looking 
toward  introducing  some  elementary  science  into  the  primary  grades  oi 
schools.  It  is  argued  quite  cogently  that  pupils  may  be  led  to  study  the 
phenomena  about  them;  may  learn  to  observe  carefully,  to  compare,  to 
classify,  and  to  describe  with  aix^uracy.  It  is  claimed  that  this  work  can 
be  done  in  connection  with  language,  geography  and  reading. 

There  will  of  course  be  many  failures  in  the  attempts,  but  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  failure  will  come  from  those  who  attempt  to  teach  what 
they  do  not  know.  The  teacher  who  thinks  of  teaching  elementary 
science  to  primary  pupils  must  not  think  that  her  knowledge  of  the  science 
can  be  crude  and  elementary.  The  discipline  of  the  work  will  be  largely 
lost  if  pupils  are  given  the  science  lessons  from  books  and  learn  the  science 
by  committing  to  memory  a  few  interesting  but  isolated  facts,  and  learn- 
ing to  pronounce  and  possibly  spell  some  ponderous  polysyllables. 
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One  good  thing  sure  to  come  from  the  movement  is  the  emphasizing  of 
the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  primary  teacher  must  reach  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  hitherto  set  for  it  by  many;  and  the  people  will  awake  to  the 
fact  that  the  old  saying  is  fatally  false  which  held  ^Hhat  anybody  can 
teach  the  little  folks.'* 

COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  educational  documents  ever  issued  in  this 
country  is  that  known  as  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten."  This 
committee  and  its  conferences  were  authorized  and  established  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and  suggest- 
ing changes  in  the  work  of  secondary  schools. 

I  wish  every  teacher  of  the  State  could  make  a  study  of  this  report 
Some  of  the  principal  suggestions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  Latin  Conference  declares  that,  "  In  view  of  the  just  demand  for 
more  and  better  work  in  several  other  subjects  of  the  preparatory  course, 
no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Latin  preparation  should  be  asked  for." 

The  Greek  Conference  desires  that  the  average  age  at  which  pupils  now 
enter  college  should  be  lowered  rather  than  raised,  and  that  no  addition  be 
made  in  the  advanced  requirements  in  Greek  for  admission  to  college. 

The  Mathematical  Conference  recommends  that  the  course  in  arithmetic, 
in  elementary  schools,  be  abridged  and  recommends  only  a  moderate 
assignment  of  time  to  algebra  and  geometry. 

The  Conference  on  Geography  thinks  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  that 
subject  in  proportion  to  the  results  secured.  Not  that  more  time  is  given 
to  the  subject  than  it  deserves,  but  that  more  should  be  accomplished  or 
less  time  taken  to  attain  it. 

All  these  bodies  of  experts  desire  to  have  the  elements  of  their  several 
subjects  taught  earlier  than  they  now  are;  and  the  conference  on  all  the 
subjects  except  the  languages  desire  to  have  given  in  the  elementary 
schools  what  may  be  called  perspective  views,  or  broad  surveys  of  their 
respective  subjects,  expecting  that  in  later  years  of  the  school  course  parts 
of  these  same  subjects  will  be  taken  up  with  more  amplitude  and  detail. 

The  Conferences  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  Modern  Languages  agree  in 
desiring  to  have  the  study  of  the  foreign  languages  begin  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  now. 

The  Conference  on  Mathematics  wish  to  have  given  in  elementary 
schools  not  only  a  general  survey  of  arithmetic,  but  also  the  elements  of 
algebra,  and  concrete  geometry  in  connection  with  drawing. 

The  Conference  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy  ii««*  that 
nature  studies  should  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  schi  ^ 

from  the  very  beginning. 

The  Conference  on  Natural  History  wish  the  elements  of  1 
zoology  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  Conference  on  History  wish  the  systematic  study  of 
begin  as  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  age,  and  the  first  two  years  oj 
be  devoted  to  mythology  and  to  biography  for  the  illustration  ol 
history  as  well  as  of  American  history. 

The   Conference  on  Geography  recomo^     "*    "^^at  the  earliei 
treat  broadly  of  the  earth,  its  environmen  'abitants,  ex 

freely  into  fields  which  in  later  years  are  'longing  tt 

ate  sciences. 
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All  the  Conferences  agree  that  the  subjects  should  be  correlated  and 
associated  one  with  another  by  the  program  and  by  the  actual  teaching. 

It  is  also  urged  by  the  Committee  aud  all  the  Conferences  that  every 
subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  seecondary  school  should  be  taught  in 
the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he 
pursues  it.  No  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may 
b6,  or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  more  highly  trained  teachers  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.     It  is  frequently  stated  that  a . 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  is  needed  in  teachers  of  the  lower  classes. 

It  is  thought  inexpedient  to  introduce  two  foreign  languages  in  the 
same  year;  all  insist  on  practice  in  reading  a  foreign  language  aloud,  and 
on  the  use  of  good  English  in  translating. 

Laboratory  work  in  the  sciences  is  considered  by  all  odds  best. 

No  satisfactory  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Conferences  can  be  given 
within  the  limits  of  this  report,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  lead  every  teacher  and  many  of  our  school  oflScers  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  entire  work  of  the  committee  and  the  conferences. 

It  may  well  be  made  the  basis  of  work  in  the  teachers'  meetings  of 
the  year. 

OLD  GLORY. 

Thousands  of  Michigan  schools  now  float  our  coantry^s  flag.  A  sight 
that  never  fails  to  cheer  the  heart,  brighten  the  eye,  and  thrill  the  soul  of 
the  loyal  American,  is  to  see  the  folds  of  our  banner  wa\'ing  proudly  above 
the  schools,  and  the  group  of  girls  and  boys  taking  advantage  of  the 
chance  offered  to  them  so  liberally  here  in  our  own  dear  America.  The 
district  schools  are  not  behind  in  this  excellent  movement,  but  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them  now  glory  in  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Not  only  should  each  school  have  a  large  flag  to  fling  to  the  breeze  on 
every  day  memorable  in  our  history,  but  on  the  walls  of  every  school  room 
there  should  be  found  smaller  flags  or  colored  sketches  of  flags  on  the 
boards. 

But  should  9ur  patriotism  end  with  this,  we  would  be  no  better  than 
the  heathen  bowing  to  his  idol.  Let  the  lessons  of  the  flag  be  taught 
appropriately  to  every  grade. 

The  great  names  of  our  country  should  be  as  familiar  to  our  youth  as  are 
the  nursery  rhymes.  The  youngest  pupils  can  be  taught  lessons  of  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  perseverence,  bravery,  courage,  devotion,  honor,  from 
many  a  name  and  deed  found  in  American  annals. 

Lead  pupils  to  love  the  flag  for  what  it  signifies;  for  its  history;  for  the 
protection  it  affords  the  citizen  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  beneath  its 
heaven-born  hues;  for  the  chance  it  offers  to  every  honest,  ambitious, 
pure-hearted  girl  or  boy. 

Every  pupil  of  the  schools  of  Michigan  should  commit  to  memory  both 
words  and  music  of  **  America,"  "  Star  Spangled  Banner "  and  '*  Red^ 
White  and  Blue."  Patriotic  selections  should  be  learned  and  recited  in 
every  grade.  Before  pupils  can  read  they  should  be  taught  some  simple 
patriotic  lines;  and  at  each  successive  step  of  the  school  course,  the  pupil 
should  be  inspired  by  the  patriotic  prose  and  poetry  of  our  literature. 
'The  Cumberland,"  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "Ship  of  State,"  "Barbara 
Fritchie,"  "Nathan  Hale,"  "Warren's  Address,"  and  Drake's  "American 
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Flag,"  should  be  required  of  pupils  just  as  strictly  as  any  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

This  patriotic  spirit  aroused,  the  youth  should  be  taught  his  duties  to 
country,  and  led  to  see  in  what  way  he  best  serves  under  so  &;lorious  a  flc^. 
He  should  be  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others;  to  obey  cheerfulUr 
well-constituted  authority;  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  fearlessly,  honestly 
and  intellii2;ently;  that  he  should  have  but  one  standard  of  morals  for  both 
private  and  public  life,  and  that  a  high  and  noble  one. 

Are  we  asking  too  much?  Anything  short  of  this  cheats  the  State, 
which  pays  its  funds,  not  merely  that  its  citizens  shall  be  smart,  not 
merely  that  they  shall  be  pious,  but  that  they  shall  know  what  is  right, 
and  that  they  shall  have  the  will  to  do  as  well  as  they  know. 

SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

In  journeying  about  the  State  one  is  very  forcibly  reminded  of  the  great 
difference  in  tbe  tastes  of  people  concerning  the  decoration  of  school 
grounds.  In  many  cities  and  villages  the  school  buildings  and  the  school 
premises  make  the  most  attractive  square  in  the  place,  while  in  others — 
very  few,  we  are  happy  to  say — there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  done 
in  the  line  of  decoration.  In  some  of  these  the  school  house  stands  on  a 
bleak  and  barren  lot,  with  not  the  sign  of  a  shrub  or  tree  to  relieve  the 
bold  outlines  or  afford  comforting  shade  in  summer. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  country  districts  that  we  find  the  greatest  amount 
of  neglect  in  this  particular.  Few,  proportionately,  are  the  districts  that 
seem  to  hav^  the  slightest  regard  for  the  looks  of  the*  school  grounds. 
Oft-times  in  the  selection  of  a  site  there  has  been  no  attention  paid  to  the 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  pupils.  Tumbled  down  fences,  entire 
absence  of  shade  trees,  slovenly  wood  piles,  disreputable  out  buildings  are 
too  often  the  characteristics  of  the  school  premises  in  districts  that  are 
supposedly  christian  in  their  civilization  and  progressive  in  their 
tendencies. 

Although  Arbor  Day  ha's  been  very  frequently  observed  by  the  schools, 
its  influences  have  not  been  felt  yet  in  a  large  number  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts. There  should  be  an  attempt  made  at  once  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment on  this  subject,  and  we  appeal  to  the  county  school  commissioner  to 
aid  us  in  the  work.  Let  trees  be  set  out,  climbing  vines  placed  near  the 
buildings,  and,  where  possible,  let  flowers  be  planted.  All  these  are  civil- 
izing factors  and  help  to  make  better  citizens  of  the  girls  and  boys  in  our 
schools.  The  interior  adornments  of  the  school  room  should  also  receive 
careful  attention.  By  very  little  effort,  and  at  small  expense,  fine 
engraving  of  our  famous  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  literary  mer  '  ^  nro- 

cured  with  which  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  school  room,  and  to 

educate  the  children. 

Let  us  set  apart  a  day  for  the  special  purpose  of  secarii 
creating  sentiment  for  school  room  decorations.     Let  school 
and  kalsomine  the  rooms,  and  teachers  and  pupils  secure  goc 
of  our  famous  men  and  women  to  adorn  the  walls.     Wind 
stencil  blackboard  borders,  flags  and  many  other  tasty  decora 
provided  at  little  expense,  but  which  te*^  ^  '""  -"^^vate  the  tone  u, 
educate  to  a  finer  t€tste  these  future  oii  nake  the  8ch< 

cheery  and  attractive  as  any  home.  Tl  ^ent  of  Pal 
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tion  will  designate  a  day  for  school  house  decoration  to  be  observed  in  all 
schools,  and  hopes  for  the  hearty  cooperation  of  teachers,  patrons,  pupils 
and  officers. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  century  shows  gratifying  progress  in  nearly  everything,  save 
school  house  architecture.  Can't  we  move  forward  a  step  or  two  in  this 
direction? 

With  this  in  view  we  are,  through  the  kindness  and  study  of  a  wide- 
awake young  architect,  Earl  H.  Mead,  of  Lansing,  able  to  give  sketches  of 
several  school  buildings  that  may  be  built  at  but  little  more  expense  than 
the  regulation,  rectangular,  noii-ventilated,  inconvenient  rural  school  houses 
of  today. 

In  planning  these  buildings  the  architect  has  had  in  mind  what  every 
board  should  insist  upon,  viz.:  good  lighting  and  good  ventilation.  Besides 
these  two  great  essentials  there  are  many  little  accessaries  that  make  no 
extra  expense,  but  render  the  building  a  thousand  fold  more  convenient 
and  comfortable.  It  is  usually  best  to  secure  details  of  the  plans  from 
the  architect,  for  the  guidance  of  the  builder,  and  to  insure  satisfaction. 
Architects,  however,  frequently  overlook  many  things  which  to  the  teach- 
ers are  of  vital  importance.  We  give  herewith  some  miscellaneous  sug- 
gestions which  should  be  carefully  considered  by  those  about  to  build 
school  houses. 

1.  The  window  lighting  surface  should  equal  one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface. 

2.  No  pupil  should  sit  further  from  the  window  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  window.  . 

3.  The  window  should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  only  leaving  enough  room 
for  the  casing  between  the  opening  and  the  ceiling. 

4.  The  windows  should  be  grouped. 

5.  Light  is  better  from  both  sides  than  from  one  side  and  the  back. 
The  light  at  the  back,  unless  high,  will  cast  the  pupil's  shadow  on  his 
work. 

6.  There  should  be  no  windows  for  pupils  to^face. 

7.  Light  from  one  side  should  be  from  the  left,  so  as  not  to  throw  the 
shadow  of  the  pupil's  hand  upon  his  work. 

8.  The  windows  should  be  provided  with  green  shades,  yellow  is  not  as 
good  for  the  eyes. 

9.  The  black-boards  should  not  have  a  glossy  surface. 

10.  If  windows  are  grouped  as  they  should  be  and  as  they  are  in  the 
accompanying  sketches,  no  black-boards  come  between  windows  to  try  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils. 

HEATING  AND   VENTILATING. 

1.  A  wood  furnace  is  the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  heating  small 
school  bouses  where  wood  is  abundant.  The  furnace  heats  and  ventilates 
and  will  burn  long  wood,  knots,  branches,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  used  in  a 
stove. 

2.  A  jacketed  stove  is  the  next  best  heater  and  ventilator.  A  round,  tall 
stove  should  be  encased  by  a  sheet-iron  jacket,  the  jacket  being  placed 
four  or  six  inches  from  the  stove.  The  jacket  should  reach  within  two 
inches  of  the  floor,  and  extend  to  top  of  stove.  Air  conductors  6x12  inches 
should  lead  from  the  wall  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  school  house  under 
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the  floor,  and  open  into  a  register  immediately  under  the  etove.  This 
furnishes  fresh  air.  Dampers  can  be  placed  in  these  ducts  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  fresh  air.    A  good  stove  and  jacket  can  be  bought  for  $25  or  $40. 

3.  The  chimney  should  extend  to  the  ground,  and  contain  a  flue  two 
feet  s(^uare,  with  either  a  brick  partition  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  or  an 
eight-mch  chimney  tile  for  smoke  flue.  This  smoke  flue  warms  the  shaft, 
creates  a  current  upward,  and  thus  the  impure  air  of  the  room  may  be 
drawn  off. 

4.  Flues  built  into  walls  without  provision  for  warming  them  are  merely 
monuments  to  fools. 

5.  Place  a  large  register  in  the  room  at  base  of  chimney,  and  also  one 
in  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling.  Let  both  be  provided  with  valves  with 
which  to  close  them  when  necessary. 

6.  Place  a  ventilator  in  ceiling  of  room  near  the  center,  opening  into 
the  attic. 

7.  Hang  windows  with  cords  and  weights  if  possible,  or  at  least  make 
them  easy  of  movement,  and  supplied  with  easy  catches  at  lifts  of  short 
intervals.  Place  a  5-inch  board  under  lower  sash  of  window,  just  as  long 
as  window  is  wide.  This  will  create  a  space  between  upper  and  lower 
sash,  through  which  the  arir  can  come  in  without  direct  draft  on  pupils. 

8.  Occasionally  open  doors  and  windows,  and  let  the  air  change  while 
pupils  are  marching  or  exercising. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Wardrobes  for  country  schools  are  better  made  of  wainscoting  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  at  both  sides  of  entrance  door,  in  the  school  room.  Those 
old  entries  are  great  breeders  of  disorder. 

2.  The  girls  and  boys  should  have  separate  wardrobes. 

3.  The  teacher's  desk  should  be  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  from 
the  entrance. 

4.  The  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  entrance  should  have  no  windows. 

5.  The  blackboard  should  extend  across  the  end  of  the  room  back  of  the 
teacher's  desk  and  down  each  side  to  the  windows.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
run  the  black-board  the  length  of  both  sides  as  well  as  one  end. 

6.  If  necessary  stand  over  the  builder  with  a  club  to  make  him  put  the 
black  boards  low  enough  for  the  little  people.  The  side  boards  should  be 
within  two  feet  of  the  floor  and  made  four  feet  wide.  The  end  board 
should  be  six  feet  wide. 

7.  The  floor  should  be  of  narrow  and  well  seasoned  maple.  Don't  put 
in  a  soft  wood  floor. 

8.  Provide  a  neat  woodbox  if  no  fuel  room  is  given. 

9.  Provide  at  least  one  extra  chair  for  stray  visitors. 

10.  There  should  be  an  average  of  16  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each 
pupil.  A  little  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building  does  not  add 
materially  to  the  expense,  but  adds  much  to  health  and  comfort  of 
pupils. 

Any  of  the  one-room  buildings  represented  on  the  succeeding  pages  may 
be  built  for  from  8600  to  $1,000.  The  two-room  buildings  may  be  built 
for  $1,000  to  $1,600  and  tbe  three-room  building  should  not  cost  more  than 
$8,000.  Designs  are  furnished  with  a  view  to  cneapness,  convenience  and 
durability,  taking  into  consideration  the  principles  on  h  lighting 

and  ventilating  given  in  this  report 
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(Designed  bj  Earl  H.  Mend,  Architeot,  Lansiog,  Mich.) 


Note — Any  officere  desiring  modi Acati one  of  tbcee  plBoa,  or  deaigna  tor  new  eohool 
houeee,  of  en;  sixe,  or  vbo  wish  detailed  drawings  or  speoiflcationa  o(  an;  plans  given 
here,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  arthiteol,  Enrl  H.  Head,  I^tnung,  Mich. 
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For  perspective  of  building  see  opposite  page. 


High  School  Building,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  This  building  is  107  x  113  feet  out- 
side measurement.  The  basement  and  walls  of  the  entire  structure  are  of  Amberg 
granite.  The  facings  of  the  basement  walls,  and  all  trimmings  are  of' red  and  the  body 
of  the  superstructure  is  of  blue  granite.  The  partition  walls  throughout  are  of  brick, 
the  floors  of  vestibules  of  tile,  other  floors  of  maple.  The  wood  finish  is  of  natural  red 
oak.  Light  in  ample  quantities  into  each  room  from  the  rear  and  left  of  pupils.  The 
warming  and  ventilating  is  done  by  the  Hess  system.  The  contract  for  tlie  entire 
structure  was  let  for  830,400. 
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SCHOOL   OUTHOUSES. 


An  entire  volume  might  be  written  on  the  topic  of  school  outhouses. 
Conversation  with  nearly  every  school  commissioner  of  the  State,  with 
many  teachers  and  school  officers,  has  compelled  us  to  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  these  buildings  in  the  average  country  district  and  in  too  many 
villages,  is  deplorable  indeed. 

They  are  frequently  very  inadequate  in  size,  injudiciously  located,  shab- 
bily constructed,  horribly  kept,  shamefully  marked  with  obscene  characters 
and  writing,  seething  with  vileness,  abounding  in  filth.  They  stand  as 
damning^ evidences  of  the  carelessness  and  criminal  negligence  of  some- 
body. The  civilization  of  the  most  debased  tribe  of  Darkest  Africa  can 
show  no  condition  of  affairs  worse  than  are  these  surroundings  of  the 
schools  where  so  many  of  our  future  citizens  are  receiving  their  education. 

O  fathers  and  mothers!  Think  of  the  lasting  impressions  made  on  youth- 
ful minds;  think  of  the  characters  formed  and  forming  by  these  degrading 
object  lessons. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  would  seem  sufficient  to  arouse  every  person 
who  has  in  his  breast  a  pure  thought,  or  who  wishes  his  country  well;  but 
there  are  other  reasons  why  the  reform  in  this  direction  should  be  imme- 
diate and  thorough.  We  refer  to  the  health  of  our  children.  Thanks  to 
the  vigorous  and  intelligent  labors  of  boards  of  health,  our  people  are 
coming  to  see  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  cleanliness.  Even  the  most 
narrow  minded  are  learning  the  lesson  that  a  few  cents  saved  in  preventing 
disease,  is  far  more  economical  than  spending  large  sums  of  money  and 
valuable  time  in  curing  the  disease  that  comes  as  the  result  of  negligence, 
and  from  the  stupid  violation  of  the  most  simple  rules. 

Danger  to  health  along  this  line  comes  from  two  causes,  viz.:  the  germs 
that  spread  from  the  filthy  condition  of  the  outbuildings,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  disease  laid  by  the  pupil's  refraining  too  long  from  attending  to 
the  calls  of  nature.  This  later  because  of  the  dread  in  sensitive  natures 
either  of  the  cold  and  the  dampness,  the  mud,  snow,  or  rain,  the  publicity, 
or  more  frequently  the  sickening  and  loathsome  surroundings.  These  are 
not  pleasant  things  to  say,  but  the  crusade  must  be  preached,  the  pupils 
must  be  saved,  the  reforms  must  be  made. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  conditions  referred  to  above?  What  remedy 
can  be  suggested? 

In  the  nrst  place  it  is  often  true  that  the  buildings  when  first  constructed 
are  not  large  enough,  not  built  securely  enough,  not  situated  in  convenient 
or  proper  places.  In  some  barbarous  districts,  one  outhouse  serves  for 
both  girls  and  boys;  in  semicivilized  districts  the  two  compartments  are 
under  one  roof  separated  by  thin  board  partitions,  no  walk  leading  to 
the  buildings,  no  doors  or  screen  hedges  or  fences.  Beside  faults  in  con- 
struction and  location  there  is  the  equally  reprehensible  practice  of  some 
boards  in  paying  no  attention  to  the  care  of  these  buildings,  but  permitting 
them  to  become  dilapidated,  filthy,  and  covered  with  obscenity.  Some 
school  officers  are  alert  to  their  duties  in  this  respect,  and  at  least  annually 
see  that  the  buildings  are  put  in  good  shape,  but  too  many  of  the  officers 
not  only  do  not  inspect  the  outbuildings  but  when  the  foul  condition  of 
the  same  is  called  to  their  attention,  they  say:  '*  Oh,  there's  no  use  trying 
to  keep  them  clean,"  or,  "They're  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  we  were 
boys."    Persistent  pleading  by  the  teacher,  good  advice  by  the  county  com- 
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miasioner  BQmetimes  avail,  but  usually  nothing  distarbe  the  callous  seren- 
ity of  ye  officers,  and  the  buildings  remain  to  degrade  the  morals,  shock 
the  sensibilities,  impair  the  health,  and  advertise  the  d^;rading  n^ligence 
or  close  fisted  parsimony  of  the  district.     What  is  the  remedy? 

First  let  proper  buildings  be  made  and  properly  located.  The  size  of 
the  building  should  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  school;  but 
while  building,  it  costs  but  little  more  to  make  the  buildings  ample  in 
their  dimensions.  No  building  of  this  sort  should  be  smaller  than  10x12 
feet  If  both  sexes  are  to  occupy  one  building  it  should  be  divided  by  a 
solid  partition,  matched  boards  and  lath  and  piaster  on  each  side  of  two  by 
four  studding.  A  tight  board  fence  six  feet  high  should  extend  from  the 
back  of  the  school  house  to  the  center  of  such  double  building,  or  if 
buildings  are  separate,  such  a  fence  should  join  the  two  buildings, 
and  the  fence  from  the  school  house  should  join  this  fence. 

Brick  is  the  best  material  of  which  to  build  the  outhouses;  but  if  this 
i&  iuqiractible,  let  there  be  at  least  a  strong  frame  which  may  be  securely 
fastened  down  to  deeply  planted  poets.  A  sheeting  of  boards  should  be 
placed  over  the  studding  before  the  clap-boards  are  put  on. 

Each  of  these  buildinss  should  be  provided  with  strong  movable  draw- 
ers or  boxes,  so  arranged  that  when  filled  they  may  be  hauled  away  and 
the  contents  removed.  This  arrangement  would  cost  but  a  mere  trifle,  and 
by  means  of  it  and  the  use  of  ashes  and  dust,  the  outhouse  would  cease  to 
be  a  breeder  of  disease,  and  a  contaminator  of  the  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  school. 

In  connection  with  the  boys'  outhouses  there  should  be  a  tight  board 
fence  six  feet  high,  starting  at  the  back  corner  of  the  outhouse  farthest 
from  the  door,  and  extending  out  from  the  outhoase  eight  feet,  thence 
parallel  to  the  building,  extend  the  fence  four  feet  further  than  the  build- 
ing itself,  thence  turn  at  ri^ht  angles  and  extend  the  fence  to  a  line  even 
with  the  back  of  the  building.  Within  this  enclosure  let  a  trough  be 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  outbuilding,  and  another,  a  lower  one, 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  end  fence  farthest  from  the  entrance.  Let 
this  trough  be  properly  inclined,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
will  become  muddy,  let  a  floor  be  laid  or  at  least  a  walk  be  made  within 
the  enclosure  so  that  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  use  of  it  as  a  water 
closet.  It  will  be  found  that  this  arrangement  will  do  much  toward  keep- 
ing the  outbuildings  in  good  condition. 

Let  all  the  outbuildings  be  painted  inside  and  out,  and  while  the  paint 
is  fresh  let  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  be  blown  on,  thus  giving  a  surface  so 
rough  that  it  offers  very  poor  opportunity  for  the  obscene  marking  of  the 
walls. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  in  connection  with  the  country  school 
house  there  shall  be  built  a  wing  divided  into  two  rooms  opening  into  the 
school-room.  In  the  back  part  of  these  rooms  could  be  placed  the  closets 
provided  with  dry-earth  boxes  and  drawers.  Other  portions  of  the  rooms 
could  be  used  as  woodshed,  store-room,  and  work-shop.  This  would  solve 
the  problem  of  the  location  and  care  of  the  closets.  In  snow  or  rain,  in 
damp  or  cold,  these  necessaries  would  be  accessible,  and  no  timidity  of 
sensitive  pupils  would  stand  in  the  way  of  visiting  the  closets.  However, 
this  extra  room  will  not  be  built  save  by  some  few  progressive  districts; 
but  can  we  not  confidently  hope  that  the  average  district  may  attempt  to 
make  a  good  walk  to  its  outbuildings,  and  to  screen  the  same  from  public 
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gaze  by  a  hedge  of  evergreens,  or  at  least  clumps  of  trees  or  l^acs?    This 
will  also  add  materially  to  the  looks  of  the  school  grounds. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  State  Superintendent  that  county  school  commis- 
sioners and  teachers  take  careful  cognizance  of  this  matter,  and  make  a 
united  effort  to  revolutionize  public  sentiment  in  this  direction.  Teachers 
should  take  special  pains  to  attend  to  the  disagreeable  duty  of  caring  for 
the  surroundings  of  the  school.  Lead  pupUs  to  think  more  carefully 
concerning  the  care  of  the  school  grounds.  Develop  manly  and  womanly 
thoughts,  and  build  up  a  school  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  proper  keeping 
of  the  outhouses. 

Thus  far  we  have  suggested  merely  voluntary  care  of  these  buildings; 
but  cases  have  this  year  come  to  our  attention  where  the  officers  refuse  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  outhouses,  although  repeatedly 
urged  to  build  or  repair  or  clean  the  horrible  blotches  that  disgrace  their 
grounds.  In  one  instance  no  outhouse  at  all  was  provided,  and  requests 
to  build  one  were  ignored.  In  another  instance  where  but  one  small 
building  with  but  one  apartment  was  used  by  both  sexes,  the  officers 
refused  to  provide  anything  better.  Numerous  instances  are  reported 
where  officers  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  requests  made  asking  them 
to  clean  and  repair  outhouses  in  order  to  make  them  fit  for  use.  There 
is  now  no  authority  that  appears  able  to  compel  these  dilatory  and  negli- 
gent officials  to  remedy  the  evils.  There  should  be  a  law  which  would 
give  to  the  county  school  commissioner  the  power  to  cause  the  necessary 
repairs  to  be  made  or  new  buildings  constructed,  if,  after  due  and  timely 
notice,  the  officers  make  no  move.  The  cost  of  building,  repairing,  or 
renovating  such  buildings  should  be  spread  on  the  tax  roll  for  the  district 
property  owners  to  pay.  It  might  be  advisable  to  enact  a  law  directly 
and  specifically  aimed  at  the  obscene  marking  or  defacine  of  public 
school  property,  then  have  the  law  posted  on  every  school  building.  This 
special  act  might  aid  in  deterring  evil  doers  from  disfiguring  school  prop- 
erty, and  if  a  few  convictions  coald  be  had,  and  some  penalties  inflicted 
on  a  violator  of  a  law  so  just,  it  would  certainly  help  much  in  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

Again  we  appeal  to  every  well-wisher  of  his  country,  or  lover  of  child- 
ren, to  aid  in  making  a  healthier  sentiment,  or  arousing  a  latent  sentiment 
to  action,  so  that  it  may  not  be  truly  said  of  the  outhouses  belonging  to 
the  schools  of  Michigan  as  was  said  of  those  of  Pennsylvania  by  County 
Superintendent,  Jas.  S.  Walton,  Chester  county,  Pa.:  "The  tumble-down, 
wooden,  sin-scratched,  hell-sodden  sheds  that  stagger  and  leer  at  you  from 
the  rear  of  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  houses  in  this  State,  make  the 
heart  sick  when  we  think  of  the  injured  health  and  blasted  morals  of  the 
boys  and  girls  therein  educated." 
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DIAGRAMS. 

Many  of  the  statistics  collected  by  this  department  and  published  in  the 
report  are  never  used  in  the  work  of  this  office,  or  by  any  other  office  of 
the  State;  and  in  fact  are  referred  to  only  by  a  few  students  of  economic 
questions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  compiled  the  statistics  of  several 
years  past  on  a  number  of  questions  that  we  thought  might  interest  the 
general  public  as  well  as  teachers,  and  by  means  of  the  well-known  dia- 
grams, picture  to  the  eye  the  trend  taken.  In  the  pages  following  are 
given  ten  diagrams,  which  we  wish  teachers  would  lead  pupils  to  study 
and  reproduce.  Not  only  that  the  subject  matter  may  be  better  known, 
but  that  our  young  people  may  become  more  familiar  with  the  plan  which 
is  used  in  many  instances  when  magazines  and  public  documents  deal 
with  comparative  statistics. 

In  some  of  the  tables  presented  herewith,  one  sees  that  there  must  be 
some  error  in  the  reports,  as,  for  instance,  the  sudden  jog  in  the  line  show, 
ing  the  amount  of  money  for  school  purposes  in  diagram  seven.  The 
sharp  deviation  from  a  steady  course  followed  by  an  immediate  rebound 
calls  for  a  reason.  If  no  reason  is  apparent,  and  the  argument  of  antece- 
dent probability  strongly  proving  a  steady  course,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  an  error  has  been  made  somewhere  in  the  reports. 

In  other  instances,  as  for  example  in  diagram  five  showing  a  sharp 
decline  in  wages  of  teachers  for  the  year  1882  followed  by  a  similar 
advance  in  1883  and  a  more  gradual  increase  for  several  years,  we  look  for 
a  reason  and  find  that  a  very  satisfactory  one  is  at  hand  in  the  change 
from  the  examination  of  teachers  by  township  superintendents  to  that  of 
examination  by  county  boards.  This  occurred  during  Supt.  Cochran's 
administration,  and  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  in  the 
history  of  education  in  the  State.  It  is  worthy  to  rank  alongside  the 
abolishing  of  the  rate  bill  in  1869. 
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DiAOBAU  I.— Comparing  th«  BtAool  population  and  actual  enrollment. 
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DiAORAH  ll.~Comparing  the  perctntage  of  attendance. 

JOD  Id  aognded  dU^ot*.         b  Par  emtt  •oroliad 
latloD  b  sreded  distriou. 
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DiAGRAH  III.— Voicing  (he  number  of  ttatihtn  employed. 

•  Halt  t*aeh«ra  emploied  Id  gimlad  icliooli.       b  Uala  taactien  emplorcd  In  nncnded  lehc 
tduheTi  flmplojcd  in  sradcd  Kboola.       d  Female  tfchete  employed  Id  nogndtd  i 
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Dur.RAM  IV.— Comparing  the  wages  of  tnaU  teaelitrt. 
B  la  Biwled  wbooU.  b  la  oDsnidail  Hhoola. 
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DuciRAM  v.— Comparing  the  wagtB  of  female  U<tclurB. 
■  In  ended  ■ehool*.         b  In  nnciadtd  wbool*. 
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DuGBAM  VI.— Compart ng  the  coat  of  inttrucUtm. 
I  Id  cradad  MihooU.  b  In  oncndMl  H)hool<. 
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DiAORAU  VII.-  -Comparing  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  echool  pii  rpoaea. 
■  Id  smlsd  (obooli.  b  In  tukgiadad  Bohoola. 
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CHANGES    IN    SCHOOL   LAW. 

The  legislature  of  1893  made  a  few  changes  in  the  school  law  which 
may  properly  be  mentioned  in  this  report.  We  refer  to  the  chapters  and 
sections  in  which  the  changes  were  made  and  also  give  in  substance  the 
law  as  amended.  Many  school  districts  having  less  than  one  hundred 
pupils  have  found  it  necessary  to  build  school  houses  large  enough  ta 
accommodate  two  departments.  The  first  section  of  chapter  six  of  the 
school  law  was  therefore  amended  by  adding  the  following  words,  "  dis* 
tricts  having  seventy-live  children  of  like  age  may  have  an  indebtedness 
not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars."  The  reason  for  this  addition  to«the 
law  will  be  clear  after  reading  the  section  into  which  it  was  included.  The 
formation  of  district  libraries  occupies  considerable  space  in  another  part  of 
this  report;  and  the  amendment  that  authorizes  libraries  to  be  organized  in 
any  district,  was  made  by  leaving  out  the  words  ^'having  a  school  census  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  children;"  thus  making  itpossible  for  any  district 
of  whatever  size  to  receive  its  share  of  the  funds  for  library  purposes  and 
have  some  good  books  for  the  use  of  the  children. 

The  law  of  1891  which  created  the  office  of  commissioner  of  schools  wa& 
an  excellent  law,  but  after  being  in  operation  two  years  it  required  a  few 
alterations  to  make  it  as  complete  as  its  originators  designed.  Section  one 
of  the  act  is  amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  examiners  in  case  of  a 
vacancy.     It  reads  as  follows : 

'*  In  case  a  vacancy  shall  occur  at  any  time  in  the  office  of  school  examiner,  the  judge 
of  probate,  together  with  the  board  of  the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  shall  have 
occurred,  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy,  appoint  some 
suitable  person  to  fill  such  vacancy.  And  the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  the  office 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term,  or  until  his  or  her  successor  is  appointed  or 
qualified." 

Section  four  of  this  law  is  changed  so  that  the  regular  spring  examina- 
tion begins  on  the  last  Thursday  of  March  instead  of  the  first  Thursday; 
this  change  was  made  to  accommodate  teachers  and  pupils  whose  winter 
terms  of  school  do  not  close  until  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  minimum 
age  of  teachers  was  fixed  at  seventeen  by  substituting  in  section  five  the 
word  "  seventeen "  instead  of  "sixteen."  Section  five  is  also  amended  by 
providing  for  the  renewal  of  teachers'  certificates  without  an  examination; 
this  exempts  the  thorough  progressive  teacher  from  the  grind  of  exami- 
nation day. 

**  The  board  of  examiners  shall  have  the  right,  however,  to  renew  without  examina- 
tion the  certificates  of  persons  who  shall  have  previously  obtained  an  average  standing 
of  at  least  85  per  cent  in  all  studies  covered  in  two  or  more  previous  examinations  and 
who  shall  have  been  since  that  examination  continuously  and  successfully  teaching  in 
the  same  county.*^ 

The  additions  to  the  law  that  require  the  signature  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  first  grade  certificates,  and  divide 
third  grade  certificates  into  two  classes  are  found  in  section  six  of  this 
law.  It  will  be  better  understood  by  quoting  the  entire  section  as 
amended: 
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"There  shall  be  three  grades  of  certifioatee  granted  by  the  board  of  school  examiners, 
in  its  discretion,  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  may  prescribe,  which  grades  of  certificates  shall  be  as  follows:  The 
certificate  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  taught  at  least  one 
year  with  ability  and  succces,  and  it  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  State  for  four  years: 
Provided,  That  all  examination  papers  for  first  grade  certificates  favorably  passed 
upon  by  the  board  of  examiners,  together  with  such  certificates  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Supermtendent  of  Public  Instruction  within  ten  days  from  date  of  examination,  for 
inspection:  And  provided  further,  That  no  first  grade  certificate  shall  be  valid  in 
any  county  other  tnan  that  in  which  it  is  granted  unless  approved  and  countersigned 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction*  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  county  com- 
missioner in  the  county  in  which  the  holder  of  said  certificate  desires  to  teach.  The 
certificate  of  [the]  second  grade  shall  be  granted  only  to  those  who  shall  have  taught  at 
least  seven  months  with  ability  and  success,  and  it  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  countr 
for  which  it  shall  be  granted  for  three  years.  The  certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  A  and  B.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  A 
shall  be  granted  only  to  persons  who  have  taught  successfully  and  continuously  for  at 
least  three  years  next  preceding  the  examination  in  primary  departments  of  graded 
schools.  And  the  [certificate]  certificates  of  this  class  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach 
in  primary  departments  of  graded  schools  only.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  B 
shall  license  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  school  of  the  county  in  which  it  shall  be  granted 
for  one  year;  but  no  more  thian  three  certificates  of  this  class  shall  be  granted  to  the 
same  person:*  Provided^  That  the  county  commiFsioner  shall  have  power,  upon  per- 
sonal examination  satisfactory  to  himself  or  herself,  to  grant  certificates  which  shall 
license  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  a  specified  district  for  which  it  shall  be  granted, 
but  such  certificate  shall  not  continue  in  force  beyond  the  time  of  the  next  public 
examination,  and  in  no  case  shall  a  second  special  certificate  be  granted  to  the  same 
person,  and  it  shall  not  in  any  way  exempt  the  teacher  from  a  full  examination.'* 

*  COLLEGE    DIPLOMAS    ANEf    CERTIFICATES. 

• 

Section  1.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  empowered  and  shall  grant 
teachers*  certificates  without  examination  to  any  person  who  has  received  a  bachelor's, 
master's  or  doctor's  degree  from  any  college  in  this  State  having  a  course  of  study 
actually  taught  in  such  college,  of  not  less  than  four  years,  in  addition  to  the  prepara- 
tory work  necessary  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation from  the  faculty  of  such  college,  stating  thiat  in  their  judgment  the  applicant  is 
entitled  to  receive  such  certificate;  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  course  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  of  at  least  one  college  year  of  five  and  a  half  hours  per  week,  which 
shall  have  been  approved  by  said  J^ard  of  Education,  which  course  shall  have  been 
taken  by  such  person  who  shall  have  received  a  diploma  therefor,  and  shall  include  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  applicant  by  the  college  granting  such  diploma,  as  to 
qualification  and  fitness  for  teaching:  And  provided.  That  if  said  person  furnishes  to 
said  board  satisfactory  proof  of  having  successfully  taught  for  three  years  in  the 
schools  of  this  State,  said  certificate  shall  be  a  life  certificate.  If  such  proof  is  not 
furnished  said  board,  then  such  certificate  shall  be  for  four  years  only,  and  a  life  certifi- 
cate may  at  any  time  thereafter  be  issued  by  said  board  upon  the  filing  of  such  proof. 
Such  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  this  State  with- 
out examination,  provided  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  have  been  filed  or  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  legal  examining  officer,  or  officers  of  the  county,  city,  township  or  district 
in  which  said  person  is  to  teach,  and  shall  be  annulled  only  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  by  it  only  for  cause. 

Sbo.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  of  Education  to  carefully  examine  any 
course  of  study  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  that  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
trustees  of  any  college,  and  if  satisfactory,  to  furnish  such  trustees  with  a  written 
certificate  approving  the  same. 

Sbo.  3.  If,  at  any  time  the  said  Board  of  Education  shall  conclude  that  any  college, 
the  graduates  of  which  may  desire  to  receive  such  certificate,  is  not  giving  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  and  in  the  other  branches  as  shall  be  approved 
by  said  board,  then  said  board  shall  so  determine  by  a  formal  resolution,  and  shall  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  trustees  of  such  college,  and  thereafter  no  teachers'  certificates 
ahall  be  given  by  said  board  to  the  graduates  of  such  college  until  said  board  shall  be 
satisfied  that  proper  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  and  in  other  branches 
is  given  by  such  college,  and  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  trustees  of  such  college. 

•Act  No.  186  PnbUo  Acta  of  1888. 
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THE    MICHIGAN    SCHOOL     EXHIBIT. 

The  following  is  a  atatem^nt  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  public 
school  exhibit  of  Michigan  at  the  World's  Fair,  covering  the  years  1892 
and  1893,  as  furnished  by  ExSupt.  Ferris  S.  Fitch. 

RECEIPTS. 

Prom  penny  contributioDs $4,190  44 

State  World's  Fair  commiseion 999  96 

special  appropriation  of  the  Legislature ._  2,000  00 

sale  of  paper l 319  96 

sale  of  tables 33  75 

sale  of  matting 13  00 

$7^7  11 
Less  deposits  still  unpaid  by  receiver  of  Central  Mich.  Savings 

Bank 1,479  00 

16.078  11 
Balance  still  due  on  salary  of  Supt.  of  exhibit 1__         1,954  15 

~  18,032  26 

EXPENSES. 

For  paper  and  printing $1,433  70 

traveling  expenses  of  supt.  and  committees 885  31 

book  binding  and  printing  titles 314  34 

furnishings  for  exnibit .j^ 1,040  22 

express  and  freight 109  72 

I)ostage,  telegraph  and  telephone 190  51 

clerk  hire .-.  1,000  00 

labor 786  11 

personal  expenses  at  Chicago 368  00 

salary  of  superintendent  of  exhibit  for  1893 2,000  00 

$8,127  91 
Lees  amount  paid  by  State  Board  of  Education  for  furnishing  the 

State  Normal  exhibit 95  65 

$8,032  26 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points  connected  with  the  financial 
statement: 
Firsts  $1,651.42  of  the  total  expenses  was  incurred  prior  to  February  !• 

1893,  when  Mr.  Fitch  took  active  charge  of  the  work; 

Secondy  The  traveling  expenses  cover  those  of  Messrs.  Hewitt  and 
Fitch  while  in  charge  of  the  work,  also  the  six  members  of  the  general 
committee,  for  the  State  at  large,  and  the  five  members  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee for  the  Upper  Peninsula; 

Third,  When  the  Central  Michigan  Savings  Bank  of  Lansing  closed  its 
doors  and  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  it  had  82,113.33  of  the 
Vpenny  contributions "  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  Prof.  W.  C* 
Hewitt,  while  secretary  of  the  exhibit.    At  the  present  date,  February  14, 

1894,  three  dividends  have  been  paid,  leaving  $1,479  still  unpaid; 
Fourth,  The  general  committee  on  the  educational  exhibit  at  a  meeting 

held  January  30, 1893,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hewitt  as  secretary 
and  of  Mr.  Fitch  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  after  several  fruitless 
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attempts  to  secure  a  suitable  man  to  prepare  and  take  charge  of  the 
exhibit,  appointed  Mr.  Fitch  superintendent  of  the  exhibit  at  a  salary  of 
$2,000  and  necessary  expenses.  He  has  so  far  received  $45.85  and 
expenses. 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 
THE    PRIMABlf    SCHOOL    FUNDS. 

The  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  from  escheats  to 
the  State  constitute  the  primary  school  fund  proper,  and  bear  seven  per 
cent  interest.  The  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  donated 
by  confess,  constitute  the  primary  school  five  per  cent  fund. 

The  interest  derived  from  each  of  these  funds,  together  with  the  surplus 
of  specific  taxes  remaining  in  the  State  treasury  after  paying  the  interest 
on  the  several  educational  funds  and  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
State  debt  forms  the  primary  school  interest  fund,  the  entire  amount  of 
which,  that  may  be  on  band  at  the  time,  is  apportioned  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Primary  school  7  per  cent  fund: 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  June  30, 1893 $3,701,889  25 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  30, 1893 173,285  48 

Total  7  per  cent  fund  June  30, 1893 13,875,174  73 

Primary  school  5  per  cent  fund: 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  June  30, 1893 $811,099  05 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  30, 1893 7,919  34 

Total  5  per  cent  fund  June  30, 1893 819,018  39 

Total  school  funds  June  30, 1893 $4,694,193  12 

PBIMABY  SCHOOL  INTEREST  FUND. 

Interest  paid  by  the  State  on  7  per  cent  fund $256,483  84 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands  on  7  per  cent  fund 12,666  00 

Penalty  on  primary  school  7  per  cent  fund 514  04 

Total  interest  on  7  per  cent  fund $269,603  88 

Interest  paid  by  the  State  on  5  per  cent  fund $40,408  94 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands  on  5  per  cent  fund 539  8L 

Penalty  on  primary  school  5  per  cent  fund 26  81 

Total  interest  on  5  per  cent  fund $40,974  56 

Totalincome  from  both  funds $310,578  44 

Surplus  of  specific  taxes  transferred 686,116  6G 

Rent  of  land 1  00 

Paid  by  trespassers  on  school  land -  428  28 

ToUl  primary  school  interest  fund $997,124  38 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    FUND. 

The  income  derived  from  the  University  fund  from  July  1, 1892,  to  June 
30,  1893,  and  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  on  the  latter 
date  was  as  follows: 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  June  30,  1893 1523,906  93 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  30, 1893 25,596  26 

Total  fund ""$549^503  19 

Interest  paid  by  the  State $36,601  90 

Interest  paid  b^  holders  of  lands — 1,835  44 

Penalty  on  University  fund 38  32 

Total  income $38,475  66 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE    FUND. 

This  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  State  and  by 
the  general  government  for  the  support  of  the  college,  draws  7  per  cent 
interest.  The  State  of  the  fund  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  as 
follows: 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  June  30,  1893 $521,702  70 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  30, 1893 81,116  00 

Total  fund $602,818  70 

Interest  paid  by  the  State $31,464  01 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands 6,219  98 

Penalty  on  college  fund 315  71 

Paid  by  trespassers  on  lands _ 40  00 

Total  income $38,039  70 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  salt 
spring  lands,  granted  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  Normal  Sehool. 
The  condition  of  this  fund  and  its  income  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  as  follows: 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  June  30,1893 $65,022  62 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  30, 1893 1,578  92 

Total  funds $66,601  54 

Interest  paid  by  the  State $3,890  15 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands 320  90 

Penalty  on  Normal  School  fund 15  88 

T«tal  income $4,226  93 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  R.  PATTENGILL. 
Superintendent  of  Public  InatriLctian. 
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TABLE  I. 


Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  the  years  1892  and  1893. 


Items. 

1892. 

1893. 

Increase. 

Deoreaae. 

Districti  and  ichooU. 

Namber  of  townohipe  and  independent  difltrict* 
reporting..  ..--.-..- _.- .......... 

1,259 

1,262 

3 

Number  of  graded  school  districts.... .. . 

571 
6.614 

585 

6,580 

14 

Number  of  ongraded  school  districts 

M 

Total 

7,186 

7,165 

20 

.  .    ....... 

Number  of  township  onit  districts .. 

67 

School  oensos  of  graded  school  districts 

876,464 
297,815 

881,064 
296,612 

4,600 

School  census  of  ungraded  school  districts 

i,2oa 

Total 

674,279 

677,676 

8,897 

Rnrollment  in  graded  schools  .    .       x 

237,898 
210,069 

248,009 
207,499 

10,701 

Enrollment  in  ungraded  schools 

8,870 

Total 

447,467 

455,596 

8,181 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  graded  schools 

63.1 
70.5 

65.1 
69.9 

2. 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  ungraded  schools.. 

A 

• 

Pereentaim  for  the  9tate 

66.8 

67.2 

.9 

Number  of   districts  reporting  having  main- 
tained school 

7,180 

7,066 

64 

Average  duration  in  months  of  graded  schools  ... 

9.4 
7.7 

9.8 

7.7 

,1 

Average  duration  in  months  of  ungraded  schools 

Average  for  the  State 

7.8 

7.8 

).   ■.■.y. 
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TABLE  L— CoKTiNOED. 


Items. 

1992. 

1893. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1 
Number  of  prirate  aod  eelect  Mhoole  reported.. 

28S 
259 
887 

.    26,614 

359 
384 
66U 

41,717 

71 

75 

278 

15,103 

Number  of  men  teachers  in  euoh  sohoole «... 

Number  of  women  teachers  in  saoh  fichools 

Estimated  nnmber  of  pupils  attending  snoh 
schools 

1 

Teachers  and  their  emplotfmenttu 

Nnmber  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  graded 
schools J .  .  ._..      -.  . 

4,758 
6.605 

5,017 
6,602 

259 

Nnmber  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  ungraded 
schools ........... ........    ...... 

8 

Total 

11.363 

11,619 

256 

Number  of  men  teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools . 

750 
2.609 

778 
2,527 

23 

Nnmber  of  men  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools 

82 

Total 

8,359 

8,300 

59 

• 

Nnmber  of  women  teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools .. 

4.192 
8,549 

4,491 
8,514 

299 

Number    of    women    teachers    employed    in 
oagraded  schools 

3ft 

Total 

12,741 

13,006 

264 

schools.  _4.       

4,942 
11,158 

5,264 
11,041 

322 

Whole  nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools 

117 

Total _ 

16,100 

16,806 

206 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  men  in 

9. 
5. 

9. 
5. 

ATerage  number  of  months  taught  by  men  in 
ungraded  schools 

* 

General  average 

6. 

6. 

gilded  schools 

9.42 
4.41 

8.91 
4.66 

.51 

ATerage  nnmber  of  months  taught  by  women  in 
nngnded  schools _. 

.25 
.2 

General  average 

6.06 

6.26 

Total  wages  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools. 

$580,466  65 
423.089  61 

$587,955  31 
420.902  72 

$7.488  66 

$2,186  89 

Total 

$958,506  26 

$958.858  03 

$5,351  77 
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TABLE  I.— -Continued. 


Items. 


Total  wa«ee  of  female  teachers  in  graded  schools 

Total  wages  of  female  teachers  in  ungraded 

schools.. - 


Total 


Aggregate  wages  of  all  teachers  in  graded  schools 

Aivregate  wages  of  all  teachers   in  ungraded 

schools.. 


Total 


Arerage  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
graded  schools 

Avwage  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
angzaded  schools 


Arerage  wages  of  male  teachers  in  all  schools 


Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 
gracwd  schools -- 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 
ongraded  schools.. 


Avwage    wages   of  female  teachers    in  all 
schools 


Examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

Number  of  public  examinations  held 

Number  of  applicants  for  regular  certificates... 


Number  of  first  grade  certificates  granted. 

Number  of  second  grade  certificates  granted 

Number  of  third  grade  certificates  granted 


Whole  number  of  regular  certificates  granted 


Number  of  applicants  for  special  certificates.. 

Number  of  special  certificates  granted 

Number  of  teachers  who  held  State  or  Normal 
School  certificates 

Whole  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers 

Number  licensed  without  preyious  experience 
in  teaching 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  State 
Normal  School 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  insti- 
tutes during  the  year 


School  property. 


Numb«r  of  frame  school  houses. 
Number  of  brick  school  hcmses. 
Number  of  stone  school  houses. 
Number  of  log  school  houses... 


Total 


1892. 


$1,664,762  81 
974,589  23 


$2,639,801  54 


$2,195,228  96 
1,397,578  84 


$8,592,807  80 


178  80 
82  02 


$47  72 


142  13 
25  79 


$34  15 


426 
16,178 


245 

682 

9,376 


10,803 


1.428 
1,078 

496 
11,774 

2,515 

1,549 

4.916 


5.897 

1,303 

76 

890 


7,666 


1898. 


$1,788,592  48 
1,011,455  10 


$2,800,047  58 


$2,326,547  74 
1,482.857  82 


$8,758,905  56 


$77  22 
33  29 


$48  89 


$44  65 
24  41 


$84  36 


422 
16.553 


274 

708 

9.846 


10,828 


1,106 
822 

479 
11.885 

2,796 

1,330 

4.510 


6,897 

1.858 

74 

861 


7,690 


Increase. 


$123,830  18 
86,915  87 


$160,745  99 


$181,818  78 
84,778  98 


$166,097  76 


Decrsase. 


$1  27 


$1  17 


$2  52 


$0  21 


880 


29 

26 

470 


525 


111 
288 


55 


24 


$108 


$1  38 


382 
886 


819 
406 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1892. 

1893. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Whole  nnmbf^r  of  vittindm  in  tohoo)  ^ohmm  ,  . . . 

568.576 

570,899 

7,328 

Batimated  valoeof  property  in  graded  school 
school  districts.            . .         ...     

$10,897,586 
4,351,117 

$11.6.')2,417 
4,225.504 

$684,881 

Estimated  Taloe  of  property  in  ongraded  school 
districts 

$125,618 

1V)tal.... 

$15,248,708 

$15,757,921 

$509,818 

Nnmber  of  districts  reporting  dictionaries  in 
school 

Nnmber  of  districts  reporting  globes  in  school. 
Nnmber  of  districte  reporting  maps  in  school.. 

4.977 
2.900 
8.985 

5.265 
2,999 
4,093 

288 

99 

106 

Financiah 

Amoont  of  one  mill  tax  reoelTed 

Amount  of  primary  school  int.  fund  received... 

$661,804  58 

906,810  25 

64,209  54 

8.826.815  83 
279,682  54 

$659,.'i69  29 

1,027,764  42 

69.216  61 

8.9^.485  80 

861,336  06 

'"a20,954'i7' 
5,007  07 
103,119  97 
88,663  52 

$2,285  24 

Amount  reMived  from  non-resident  tuition 

Amount  received  from  district  taxes... 

Amonnt  received  from  mil  other  iiopT<ces ......... 

Total  net  receipts 

$5,788,822  69 

627,114  00 

1,067,811  86 

$6,049,322  18 

378.849  49 

1,316,259  88 

$810,499  49 
■"'258",447"47" 

Amount  received  from  loans 

$248,764  51 

Total  resources  including  amount  on  hand 
from  preceding  year 

$7,458,748  55 

$7,778,931  00 

^20,182  45 

Amount  paid  n»aJe  te««her* 

$953,607  59 

2,635,856  25 

841,119  82 

100,870  06 

1,214,706  67 

$958,543  45 

2,600,243  85 

928.582  62 

116,786  28 

1,268,490  96 

$1.935  86 
164.387  10 
82,462  80 
15.916  28 
48,784  29 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairs. 

Amount  paid  for  interests  on  loans....... 

Amount  paid  for  all  other  purposes. 

Total  net  expenditures. 

$5,746,160  38 

840,541  89 

1,867,046  28 

$6,062,646  66 

369.881  69 

1.851.952  75 

$816,486  28 
18.789  70 

Amount  paid  <m  bonded  indebtedness... 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 

$15,098  58 

Total  expenditures  incrding  balance  on  hand 

$7,458,748  55 

$7,773,981  00 

$320,182  45 

• 

Total  expenditures  in  graded  school  districts. .. 

$3,874,761  71 
1,871,398  67 

$1,144,181  02 
1,918,465  64 

$269,419  81 
47.066  97 

Total  expenditures  in  ungraded  school  districts. 

Total  net  expenditures 

$5,746,160  38 

$6,062,646  66 

$316,486  28 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  districts. 

$1,982,828  60 
189,455  12 

$1,870,463  18 
182.202  74 

$111,865  42 

Total  floating  indebtedness  of  districts 

7.252  38 

Total  indebtedness 

$2,121,788  72 

$2,002,665  92 

$119,117  80 

Total  indebtedness  in  graded  school  districts ... 

$1,855,081  91 
266,751  81 

$1,766,777  63 
285,888  29 

$88,254  28 

Total  indebtedness  in  ungraded  school  districts. 

30,863  52 

Total  indebtedness    .  .               ... 

$2,121,783  72 

$2,002,665  92 

$119,117  80 

Total  amomit  due  the  districts 

$196.484  28 

$806,460  29 

$12,026  01 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1892. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

School  libraries. 

Nfimber  of  townships  reportioir  librariee 

Namber  of  districts  reDortiiur  libraries 

520 
1,110 

513 
1.094 

•^s« •***«*«•■ « 

7 
16 

Total  nam ber  of  libraries.-..  ._ . 

1,680 

1,607 

28 

Noinber  of  volnmesin  towDshiD  libmries  . 

159,228 
389,424 

165,752 
423,558 

6,524 
84,184 

Number  of  Tolomee  in  district  libraries 

Total  number  of  Tolnmes  in  ail  libraries 

548,652 

589,310 

40.658 

Amount  of  taxes  voted  for  townshio  libraries... 

$5,860  12 
25,944  32 

3,849  71 
13.003  68 

$2,010  41 

Amount  received  from   coanty    treasurers  for 
township  libraries 

12,040  64 

Number  of  townships  diverting  money  to  gen- 
oal  school  purposes 

474 
195 

576 

180 

102 

Number  of  townships  forfeiting  library  moneys 

16 

Amount  paid  for  support  of  township  libraries. 
Amount  paid  for  support  of  district  libraries. .. 

$18,541  00 
76,175  33 

119.903  86 
81.816  93 

$1,862  86 
5,64160 

TeacherB^  Institutes. 
Number  of  State  institutes  held 

69 

70 

1 

Number  of  men  enrolled  at  such  institutes 

1,261 
5,085 

1,450 
5,b82 

189 
797 

Number  of  women  enrolled  at  such  institutes... 

Total  enrollment 

6,346 

7,332 

986 

Amount  receiyed  from  State  Treasurer  for  such 
iubtitutes 

$1,696  28 
11,395  27 

$1,670  21 
10,434  48 

$26  07 

Amount  reoeiyed  from   county   treasurers  for 
such  institutes 

960  84 

Total  amount  expended 

$13,091  55 

$12,104  64 

$986  91 

Miscellaneous. 

Number  of  counties  reporting  county  teachers' 
associations 

61 

54 

7 

Amount  per  diem  receiyed  by  examiners 

$10,914  26 
67,668  64 

$10,604  50 
66,665  00 

$809  18 

Amount  paid  commissioners  of  schools 

1.008  64 

Total  compensation 

$78,582  90 

$77,269  50 

$1,X18  40 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1892. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Amount  allowed  by  soperriBon  for  expenses  of 
ooantjr  boards 

$5,634  89 

12.692  75 
15,445  04 

16,160  12 

14,479  15 
26,485  65 

$525  28 

1,786  40 
11,040  01 

Amoont  paid  and  dae  township  inspectors  for 
serrioes 

Amoont  paid  chairmen  of  board  of  inspectors. . 

Total  amoont  of  primary  school  interest  fond 
app<wtioned 

$1,009,099  40 

$989,982  57 

$19,166  88 

Bate  per  capita,  May  apportionment .. 

$0  68 

84 

$0  77 
70 

$0  09 

Bate  per  capita,  NoTemSer  apportionment 

$0  14 

Bate  per  capita  for  year 

$152 

$147 

$0  06 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


8»te  per  oipil*.  77  oent*. 

Awjonlonment  No».  10,  ISSa. 

Whole  Nd. 

No.  inclad 
odioap- 
portioD- 

Amoant 

Wboie  No. 

No.  inelnd- 
edlnap- 

AmoDnt 

m,iT» 

t-ajBt 

»518,0!l&  IB 

B71,0«l 

873.195 

$471  897  a 

, 

im 

la 
li 

13.1B7 

IS 
s 

ii.*8s; 

1.238 

3.HS 

s 

IS.ZM 
1.4S0 

,!:S 

"S 
» 

I.HI 
10.S40 

1,686 

Isi 

2,111 
1,184 

t».«K 

11 

•i 
1 

1,1S3 

i 

13,  ZU 

u.m 

i,aes 

e,i83 

1 

13,S21 
499 

"Si 

1.826  17 
S,Dai  SI 

lO.iei  69 

4i4eS  11 
2.4Sa  4S 

a.048  4a 

2.B2S  i\ 

a,5U  M 

7'JolS 
K.SMM 
918  81 
3!l82  41 
B,43aB5 

III 

A.WX>i£ 
S.U!  9Z 

an 
11 

10.411  17 
l,!l2aS7 

1,8W 
277 

11 

1.99! 

■M 

if 

1,238 

lilW 
9.21S 
8.300 

Its 

.S12 

"■a 

i,ei8 

"a 
i,£S 

10,010 

III 
jl 

13,197 
UIW 

1 

4.8  C 
9,2X2 

4,133 
11.224 

lolon 

4,28a 

1.366 
6.483 

"•Si 

si 
'1 

issr " 

7,793  40 

5;gS 

a.BMSD 

»      I 
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TABLE  IL— Continued. 


Conntiefl. 


Manistee 

Maniton 

Marqoette 

Maeon 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Moskegon 

Newaygo ..... 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Osceola. 

Oscoda 

Otsego. 

Ottawa 

Prssqne  Isle  . 
Eoscommon .. 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilao 

Schoolcraft .. 
Shiawassee... 
Toscola. 

Van  Boren... 
Washtenaw .. 

Wajne 

Wexford. 


Apportionment,  May  10, 1893. 
Kate  per  capita,  77  oMits. 


Apportionment  Not.  10, 1898. 
Kate  per  capita,  70  cents. 


Whole  No. 

of 
children. 

No.  includ- 
ed in  ap- 
portion- 
ment. 

Amount 
appor^ 
tioned. 

Whole  No. 

of 
children. 

No.  includ- 
ed in  ap- 
portion- 
ment. 

Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 

7,492 

281 

12,155 

5.5S7 

6.581 

7,420 

281 

12,038 

5,475 

6,419 

$5,713  40 

216  37 

9.269  26 

4,216  75 

4,942  63 

7.492 

281 

12.155 

5,587 

6,581 

7,420 

281 

12,038 

5,475 

6,419 

$5,194  00 

196  70 

8,426  60 

8382  50 

4,498  80 

6,222 

3,822 

1,643 

11,195 

10,143 

6,212 

3,778 

1,648 

U,196 

10,143 

4,788  24 
2,909  06 
1.265  U 
8,620  15 
7,810  11 

6,222 

3,822 

1,648 

11,195 

10.143 

6,212 

3,816 

1,648 

11,195 

10,148 

4.848  40 

e    2,700  46 

«      1,150  10 

7386  50 

7,100  10 

543 
13.579 

6,.%9 
11,060 

5,122 

548 
13.549 

6.368 
11,060 

5.108 

418  11 

10,432  78 

4,895  66 

8,513  89 

8,988  16 

543 
18,579 

6,869 
11.060 

5.122 

543 
13,579 

6,858 
U.067 

5.108 

380  10 
9,484  30 
4,450  60 
7,739  90 
3,575  60 

1,562 
1,242 
5,267 
894 
1.296 

1.499 
1.219 
5,267 
878 
1,228 

1.154  23 
988  63 

4,055  59 
29106 
915  56 

1.562 
1,242 
5,267 
394 
1.896 

1.499 

1,219 

5,267 

878 

1,228 

1,049  80 
853  80 

8.686  90 
264  60 
869  60 

12,780 

um 

509 
27.424 
18,622 

12.780 

1,544 

496 

27,424 

18.622 

9,840  60 

1.188  88 

88192 

21,06106 

14,388  94 

12,780 

1,776 

509 

27,424 

18,6i2 

12,780 

1,544 

496 

27.424 

18.622 

8.946  00 

1.080  80 

347  20 

f    19.282  22 

13.085  40 

6,996 

12,292 

1.637 

9,246 

10,767 

6,995 

12,276 

1,590 

9,246 

10,767 

5,386  15 
c  9,684  60 
1,224  80 
7,119  42 
8,290  59 

6,995 

12.292 

1,687 

9,246 

10,767 

6,996 

12,276 

1,590 

9.246 

10,767 

4.896  50 
8.598  20 
1,118  00 
6,472  20 
7.586  90 

9.022 
12,584 
95,155 

8.685 

9,022 
12,564 
95,1.'» 

8,673 

6,946  94 

9,674  28 

73,269  36 

2328  21 

9,022 
12,584 
95,882 

8,685 

9,022 
12,564 
95,882 

8,673 

6,315  40 

8,794  80 

g    67,677  19 

2,571  10 

a  Includes 
b  Includes 
e  Includes 
d  Includes 
e  Includes 
f  Indodee 
g  Includes 


$110.96  deficiency  in  May  and  NoTember,  1892. 
$106.40  deficiency  in  May  and  November.  1892. 
$82.08  deficiency  in  May  and  November,  1892. 
$86.48  deficiency  in  May  and  November,  1892. 
S29.86  deficiency  in  May.  1892. 
$85.42  deficiency  in  May,  1892. 
1559.79  deficiency  in  May.  1892. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  VII. 


Miscellaneous  financial  statistics  as  reported  by  school  inspectors  for  the  year  ending 

September  4, 1893. 


Counties. 


Totals. 


Alcona. 
Alffer... 
Allegan 
Alpena. 
Antrim . 


Arenao 


Barry 

Bay.... 

Benzie.. 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calbonn 

Case 

CharleToix. 

Cheboygan. 
Chippewa., 

Clare 

Clinton  .... 
Crawford  .. 


Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Bmmet 

Oeneeee... 


Gladwin 

Gk)gebio 

Grand  TVayerse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 


HoDghton. 

Hnron 

Ingham... 

Ionia 

Iosco 


Iron 

Isabella.... 
Isle  Royal.. 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo 


Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 


Leelanan... 
Lienawee.... 
Liyingston 

Lace. 

Mackinac.. 


Bonded  in- 
debtedness 

of  the 
districts. 


$1,870,468  18 


1400  00 
2,400  00 

26,548  68 
2.000  00 

21,055  00 

8,650  00 

900  00 

1.475  00 

83,706  69 

8,568  00 

39.060  00 
29,348  50 
18,300  00 
19,400  00 
26,445  25 

4.975  00 

19,769  00 

14.784  75 

14,886  44 

860  00 

26,432  60 
63,06100 
7,700  00 
19,974  61 
58,185  00 

8,122  50 
19.900  00 
25.027  25 
47,2.^5  00 

9.608  58 

27,500  00 
16,591  65 
10,244  00 
12.190  00 
8,302  82 

17,837  50 
22,993  36 


36.920  00 
22.100  00 

800  00 
392.050  14 


900  00 
16,145  90 

3,109  80 

11,588  50 

8,825  00 

3,804  07 

15.865  25 


Total  in- 
dnbtedness 

of  the 
districts. 


$2,002,665  92 


$780  06 
3,529  60 

27.204  59 
8.614  68 

22,295  42 


63 
77 


4.424 

913 

9,018  76 

86.845  34 

9,789  86 


41,229  76 
29.687  56 
17,570  02 
20,922  70 
28,687  04 

5,927  84 
20,524  85 
16,601  76 
15.588  00 

1,349  06 

28,940  85 
65,606  87 
9,182  56 
20.726  96 
53.610  01 

8,964  56 
31,925  00 
25345  17 
48,266  92 
10,185  06 

28,205  14 
16,864  20 
12.449  49 
13,271  85 
4,691  55 

19,661  64 
24,006  75 


39.778  41 
22,229  53 

1,109  11 
893.177  23 


1.516  62 
16.878  40 

3.588  00 

18.550  17 

9.565  04 

4.868  16 

16.589  61 


Amount 

due  the 

districts. 


$208,460  29 


$1,086  16 

2,200  00 

2,229  07 

1,497  00 

485  14 

2,389  87 
829 
1,661  64 
6,873  78 
4,589  56 

4,512  58 
1,541  28 
1,087  32 
901  59 
2,608  68 

1,994  52 
8,949  64 
2,216  82 
11.279  17 
1,055  18 

1.008  88 
744  00 
1,980  26 
3,661  26 
2,629  48 

1,180  94 


1,576  61 

4,181  27 

698  26 

6,815  91 
1,005  62 
1,048  85 
1,562  65 
2.000  97 

2.771  78 
4.892  86 


1.665  81 
1,605  01 

2,880  61 
3.849  64 
1,434  29 
1,069  75 
1,86104 

892  41 
8,671  18 

957  61 
1,800  00 
2.090  36 


Amount 
paid  and  dne 

inspectors 

and  members 

of  school 

boards  for 

senrices. 


$14,479  15 


$114  00 
168  60 
198  92 
885  20 
180  40 

78  00 

800 

147  80 

228  25 

96  25 

801  25 
109  25 
U6  75 
160  80 
179  76 

165  00 
99  55 

188  50 

107  76 

108  00 

160  80 
297  00 
192  26 
100  20 
194  25 

74  00 
257  25 
158  50 
170  40 
129  25 

202  00 
263  00 
122  70 
142  25 
4100 

849  60 
219  76 


154  60 
95  25 

125  25 
224  80 
69  00 
150  60 
146  60 

88  17 
290  20 
16176 
182  00 
148  50 


Amount 

paid  and 

dnetO'wn- 

ship  ohair- 

menand 
olBoen  tot 


$26,485  66 


$18  00 
5100 

moo 

886  00 
48  90 

SB  BO 
IS  60 

17  BO 
486  00 

18  50 

94  SB 

21S85 

416  00 

75  79 

88  06 

154  80 
8B8  80 
184  SO 


48  78 

'88100 

828  BO 

880  76 

89  BO 

428  85 

19  SB 
918  00 

84  00 
186  BO 

80  48 

US  00 
7B78 

418  00 
88  00 

42180 

140  00 
48  BO 


748  00 
404  50 

80  00 
688  00 
18  00 
8100 
68  80 

14  07 

884  00 

88  BO 

86  00 

118  80 
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Counties. 


llacomb 

Manistee 

Manitoo 

Marqoette 

Mason 

Meooeta 

Menominee ... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otaego.. 

Ottawa. 

Presqne  Isle.. 
Roscommon .. 
Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph ... 

Sanilac , 

Sohoolomft ... 
Shiawassee. 

Tuscola 

Van  Bnren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Bonded  in- 
debtedness 

of  the 
districts. 


$4,722  20 
26.192  &0 


70.500  00 
19,168  00 

3.800  00 

82,630  00 

5.1^80 

5,985  50 

18,828  00 

14,114  00 
1,550  00 

88,887  70 
8,904  08 

22.8S9  01 

10,100  00 

6,894  00 

10.658  22 

10,569  00 

85  00 

8,282  50 

28.127  80 

4,100  00 

4,150  00 

00,157  00 

17,986  00 
18,095  44 
19,185  00 
6,694  00 
23,580  00 

85,750  25 
18,864  47 
26.665  00 
42,094  02 
86,159  00 


Total  in- 
debtedness 

of  the 
districts. 


$7,765  93 
26.830  49 


71,427  76 
87.018  07 

3,979  39 

32.917  00 

6,988  49 

7,177  95 

13,999  10 

19,960  28 
2,028  19 

35,270  80 
4,427  30 

23,852  00 

12,802  54 

6,863  01 

11,158  22 

11,966  41 

1,180  25 

9,719  80 
28,221  00 
10.857  22 

4,898  00 
60,679  40 

18,969  29 
17,078  93 
19,976  87 
6396  00 
28,596  90 

86,435  50 
13,646  10 
27,615  78 
42,891  11 
88,384  86 


Amount 

due  the 

districts. 


$225  32 
1,098  93 
150  00 
1,962  06 
2,648  18 

2,525  05 
1,103  31 
7,668  90 
8,745  96 
538  54 

5,037  50 

1,357  81 

16,754  46 

6,215  06 

709  66 

2,818  97 
2,540  85 
382  00 
8,910  79 
1,459  70 

1,28106 
1,868  68 
5,994  40 
17143 
3,884  62 

1,277  77 
1,068  43 
1,771  09 
1,224  12 
2,064  59 

2,81181 
4,780  88 
668  08 
1,548  45 
2,100  17 


Amount 
paid  and  due 

inspectors 

and  members 

of  school 

boards  for 

services. 


$165  75 

108  50 

29  00 

578  84 

306  50 

18150 
232  60 
183  00 
91  50 
196  50 

166  75 
80  75 

199  50 
207  26 
816  75 

142  87 
172  00 
18100 
198  25 
57.75 

110  00 
149  62 
147  50 
85  00 
885  00 

200  00 
115  00 
182  27 

70  15 
120  50 

186  75 
126  25 
155  00 
258  60 
18101 


Amount 
naidand 
due  town- 
ship chair- 
men and 
officers  for 
serrices. 


$26  00 
28  00 

14  50 
1,181  50 

238  86 

228  00 

519  70 

35  00 

40  25 

.      8050 

149  25 

15  00 
83  00 

88  46 
58  50 

31  25 
81  50 
92  00 
44  38 
8  25 

18  20 

157  25 

80  00 

89  00 
2386  83 

109  75 
51  75 
88  52 
31  50 

301  50 

86  50 

46  25 

478  25 

10,106  67 

28100 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Branches  of  itutnution  c 


reported  by  tchool  iiupeetorg  for  the  year  ending  S 
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TABLE  XI. 


Private  and  select  schools  as  reported  for  the  year  ending  September  4, 1883. 


Counties. 

No.  of 
schools. 

No.  of  teachers. 

Estimated 

No.  of 

papils. 

41,717 

Counties. 

No.  of 
bchools. 

No.  of  teachers. 

Estimated 
No  of 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

pnpila. 

Totals 

.isg 

334 

660 

Kent.. 

Keweenaw 

80 

26 

60 

S,t7ft 

Lake 

Alcona . 

Lapeer 

AlffAr 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

1 
10 

80 

Alfegan 

Alpena 

5 
4 

1 

4 
2 

3 
6 

1 

264 

6.V) 

24 

0 

5 

180 

Antrim , . 

Lnoe 

Arenac.. 

Mackinac 

Ramsa .      ... 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

17 
4 
1 

6 

16 
3 

9 

6 
8 
1 

11 

ifln 

Barry 

800 

Bay 

16 

10 

24 

8,328 

80 

Benzie 

Berrien .\ 

7 
2 
8 

1 
1 

2 
1 

8 

1 

14 

3 
8 

11 

2 

23 
1 
1 

8 

83.^ 
80 

825 

12 

2 

850 
250 

ijm 

Branch       ... 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

5 
3 

8 

5 

7 

m 

Calhoon 

Case 

aoo 

CharleToiz 

Missaukee 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

14 

9 

IS 

lil81 

Clare 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland... 

Clinton 

Crawford 

5 

5 

8 

463 

7 
2 

1 
2 

2" 

40 
41 

7 

1 

2 

22 

4 

1,007 
200 

Delta 

Oceana.. 

Dickinson 

Eaton... 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon ... 

1 

1 

u 

Elmmet 

2 
5 

2 
10 

5 
15 

125 
570 

G^esee... 

Osceola. 

Oscoda 

1 

1 

90 

Gladwin 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle... 
Roscommon... 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac.... . 

SchoolcreftH.. 

1 

6 
2 

1 

5 
2 

8 

BO 

Gogebic 

Grand  Inverse 

1 

7 

400 

887 

Gratiot .— 

W 

niiiwi»i« 

1 

8 
10 
8 
6 
3 

5 

8 
6 
6 
2 

1 

27 
6 

7 
9 

4 

25 

2.700 
907 
300 
410 
265 

Hooghton 

Hnron. . 

28 
16 

8 
I 

18 

8 

2 

10 
27 

4 
1 

1,15» 
MIS 

Inffham 

Icmia 

in 

40 

loeoo.. 

Iron . 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 

2 
8 

2 
11 
66 

I 

i 

1 

2 

7 
104 

3 
1 

1 

6 

246 

1 

50 
106- 

iMibella. 

Isle  Royal 

1 

1 

94 

80 

Jackson 

KAllr^akA 

2 
12 

3 
18 

I 

30 

116 
686 

780 

14,197 

7 
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REV.  JOHN  DAVIS  PIERCE. 

When  the  first  Michigan  legislature  convened,  not  the  least  of  the  many  important 
matters  to  come  before  it  was  the  subject  of  education.  For  more  than  a  year  this 
matter  had  been  under  careful  consideration  by  the  framers  of  our  State  Constitution, 
and  on  July  26, 1836,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  That  John  D.  Pierce  should  be  selected  to  fill  this 
most  important  position  was  a  natural  consequence,  as  he  was  a  man  of  rare  judgment 
and  ability,  who  was  known  to  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  so-called  Prussian 
system,  upon  the  principles  of  which  our  Constitution  is  based.  He  was  thus  especially 
well  fitted  to  cope  with  the  many  difficulties  attending  the  preparation  of  a  system 
that  must  proviae  not  only  for  the  common  schools,  but  also  for  a  university  and  its 
branches ;  and  the  plans  he  presented  to  the  legislature  of  1837  were  accepted  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

lie  was  born  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  February  18,  1797,  and  the  story  of  his  life  is 
familiar  to  many.  How  he  lived  with  a  paternal  uncle  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  from  the 
age  of  two  years  to  twenty,  receiving  not  more  than  eight  weeks  schooling  in  any  year; 
how  he  then  became  a  farm  laborer  until  he  had  saved  his  first  hundred  dollars,  when 
his  Grandfather  Pierce  increased  his  little  hoard  by  another  hundred;  how  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  carry  out  a  plan  to  fit  himself  for  college,  and  on  December  14, 1817,  walked 
fourteen  miles  to  take  his  first  Latin  lesson  of  Rev.  Bnoch  Pond,  who  became  his  tutor; 
how  he  entered  Brown  university  the  next  fall  and,  though  obliged  to  teach  three 
months  of  every  year  for  his  maintenance,  still  managed  to  graduate  in  1822,  among 
the  first  eight  of  a  class  of  thirty-six. 

His  long  and  useful  life-work  thus  began  when  he  was  twenty-five,  and  his  first 
position  was  that  of  principal  of  the  academjr  at  Wrentham,  Mass.  After  a  year  spent 
here,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  the  year  following  was  licensed 
by  the  Congregational  Association,  accepting  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.  Here  he  labored  four  years,  then  became  principal  of  an  academy  at  Goshen, 
Conn.,  finally  coming  to  Marshall,  Mich.,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  to  work  as  Home  Mis- 
sionary. It  was  after  five  years  of  zealous  labor  in  this  field  that  he  received  the 
appointment  of  State  Superintendent,  and  for  another  five  years  he  served  the  State  of 
his  adoption  with  unswerving  zeal  and  fidelity.  In  18i2  he  resumed  his  work  in  the 
ministry  and  in  1847  was  sent  to  the  State  legislature  as  representative  from  Calhoun 
county,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  several  important  meas- 
ures, among  which  was  the  homestead  exemption  law  (the  first  one  of  the  kind  eyer 
enacted  in  the  United  States),  and  also  the  resolution  instructing  ikib  Michigan  delega- 
tion in  the  National  Congress  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territorMe. 
His  influence  was  also  felt  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  new  Constitution  of  1850, 
and  it  was  he  who  secured  the  incorporation  of  the  provision  for  free  public  achoola 

In  1852  he  removed  to  Ypsilanti,  where  he  resided  for  the  next  thirty  years,  much  of 
the  time  engaged  in  the  ministry.  During  this  period,  the  genial  countenance  of 
''Father  Pierce"  was  often  welcomed  at  teachers'  gatherings  and  Commencement  exer- 
cises. In  1880  a  long  illness  so  impaired  his  health  that  he  went  to  Waltham,  Mass., 
the  present  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Emerson,  hoping  to  be  benefited  by 
the  bracing  New  England  air.  Here  he  spent  two  uneventful  years,  the  monotony  of 
his  life  being  only  once  broken,  which  occasion  was  a  reunion  of  the  New  England 
alumni  of  Michigan  university,  held  at  Boston,  April  5, 1882.  In  spite  of  much  weak- 
ness and  pain,  he  entertained  this  assembly  with  a  recital  of  his  experiences  in  connec- 
tion with  their  alma  mater;  but  his  effort  was  like  the  last  flicker  of  an  expiring 
candle,  and  six  weeks  later  his  lifeless  body  was  brought  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  labors  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Marshall,  the  large  concourse  at  his 
funeral  attesting  the  universal  respect  in  which  he  was  held. 
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FRANKLIN  SAWYER,  Jr. 

The  task  of  carrying  on  the  educational  system  so  well  inaugurated  by  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  fell  to  a  young  Bostonian  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1830,  and  came  to  Detroit  the  following  year,  becoming  a  student  in  the 
office  of  Gen.  Charles  Lamed,  then  one  of  Michigan's  leading  lawyers.  From  the  very 
first,  Franklin  Sawyer  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  literary  circles  of  Detroit 
and  was  one  of  the  founders,  as  also  the  first  president,  of  the  Young  Men's  Society, 
organized  in  1833.  He  practiced  law  only  a  short  time,  but  in  the  fall  of  1831  be'^ame 
editor  of  the  Courier^  afterwards  one  of  its  proprietors.  Being  a  brilliant  and  forcible 
writer  as  well  as  a  public  spirited  man,  the  young  editor  made  his  influence  widely  felt 
in  all  the  questions  of  public  policy  then  agitating  the  State  and  nation.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Courier  continued  during  the  several  years  in  which  it  was  successively 
known  as  the  Journal  and  Courier,  the  Journal  and  Advertiser,  and  finally  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Detroit  Tribune, 

In  1841-2  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  is  said  that  no 
man  who  has  filled  this  responsible  position  ever  brought  to  it  higher  ability  or  more 
zeal  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  State,  and 
through  personal  visitation  of  all  the  educational  institutions,  and  by  acquaintance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  remote  districts,  soon  became  cognizant  of  all  the  defects  and 
needs  of  the  entire  school  system,  at  the  very  period  when  its  affairs  most  required 
wise  and  skillful  administration.  In  one  place  he  found  that  several  schools  were 
taught  in  French,  and  he  immediately  promulgated  the  following  principle  of  action, 
whose  truth  is  just  as  forcible  today  as  when  it  was  uttered:  '*It  is  the  undoubted 
policy  of  every  State  in  the  Union  to  frame  a  system  of  public  instruction  so  as  not 
only  to  educate  its  own  native  born  children,  but  to  Americanize,  both  in  intellect  and 
feeling,  every  child  of  foreign  stock  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  is  brought  to  our 
shores  to  become  a  part  of  its  society.  No  encouragement  should  be  given  to  parents 
constituting  a  portion  of  our  republic,  under  such  circumstances^  to  educate  their 
offspring  throuf^h  any  other  medium  than  the  common  language;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  conceivable  inducements  should  be  held  out  for  them  to  keep  their  children  in  the 
common  schools,  where  they  may  learn  to  think  in  that  language,  and  by  frequent 
intercourse  with  their  fellow  citizens,  forget — not  the  land  of  their  nativity — but  the 
necessity  of  their  mother  tongue  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  man  and 
man,  in  a  country  which  they  have  adopted  for  life  and  whose  institutions  they  should 
wish  to  Ipave  safely  in  the  hands  of  their  posterity." 

Not  long  after  the  expirfition  of  his  term  of  office,  on  account  of  poor  health,  Mr. 
Sawyer  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  became  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  TopicM^ 
afterwards  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  Several  years  14ter  he 
relumed  to  Boston  where,  in  1851,  his  useful  career  was  terminated.  Thus  the  brilliant 
young  lawyer,  journalist,  and  educator,  cut  down  in  life's  prime,  became  another  illus- 
tration of  the  saying,  **How  long  we  hve  not  words,  but  actions  tell,"  for  his  life  has 
left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  pages  of  Michigan  history. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL  COMSTOCK. 

The  third  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  a 
dignified  and  scholarly  man  already  past  life's  prime,  whose  judgment  was  fully 
ripened  by  the  experiences  of  an  eventful  life.  Dr.  Comstock  was  born  in  Warwick, 
Kent  Co.,  Rhode  island,  March  1,  1781.  His  father,  Hon.  Adam  Comstock,  was  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  counted  among  the  most  infiuen- 
tial  men  of  his  day.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Col.  Comstock  settled  temporarily  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  the  sake  of  educating  his  children,  and  young  Oliver  made  such 
good  use  of  his  advantages  that  he  was  early  counted  a  thorough  student.  Upon  the 
completion  of  Jiis  common  school  course,  he  entered  the  New  York  City  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  won  a  degree.  In  1805  he  settled  in  Cayuga  Co.,  where 
he  not  only  practiced  medicine  but  also  spent  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of  law  and 
soon  gained  admission  to  the  county  bar. 

Like  his  honored  father,  he  early  took  great  interest  in  public  affairs  and  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  from  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1810  to  1812 ;  judge  of  Seneca  Co.  in 
1812,  and  government  commissioner  to  help  settle  the  claims  of  the  sufferers  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 ;  the  first  judge  of  Tompkins  Co.,  in 
1817 ;  and  three  times  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1820,  while  in  Washington,  he  was  received  into  the  Baptist  church  and 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  same ;  but,  upon  retiring  from  Congress,  he  returned  to 
Trumansburg,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  Here  he 
remained  until  1828,  and  during  this  period  succeeded  in  organizing  churches  at  both 
Trumansburg  and  Ithaca.  Becoming  gradually  more  interested  in  the  spiritual  than 
the  physical  welfare  of  mankind,  in  18l!8  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine  to  accept  a 
call  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rochester,  in  which  field  he  labored  so  untiringly  for  the 
next  six  years  that,  in  1834,  his  failing  health  caused  him  to  resign  his  charge  and  seek 
rest  in  travel.  Visiting  Washington,  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  served  one  term,  then  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  churth  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  for  two  years,  and  finally  accepted  a  call  from  a  church  in  Detroit, 
afterward  acting  as  supply  to  churches  in  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Marshall  and 
Coldwater. 

In  1843  he  received  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  for 
two  years  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  work,  his  rich  and  varied  experience,  his 
broad  knowledge  of  humanity  in  general,  his  commanding  and  magnetic  presence,  all 
coaibining  to  aid  him  in  the  eflicient  discharge  of  his  ofocial  duties.  His  last  public 
trust  was  in  1849,  when  he  represented  Branch  Co.  in  the  State  Liegislature ;  and  he  at 
length  retired  to  the  quiet  of  his  son's  home  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  where  he  died  January 
II,  1860,  leaving  behind  the  record  of  one  whose  versatile  genius  had  made  him  promi- 
nent in  medical  and  educational  circles,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  in  legislative  halls, 
yet  whose  integrity  had  truly  kept  him  unspotted  from  the  world.  Judge  Shearman, 
one  of  his  successors,  says  of  him,   "  He  was  endowed  by  Heaven  with  the  gift  of  a 

§reat  intellect ;  the  same  benignant  power  gave  him  also  a  great  heart  which  was  ever 
Uing  up  and  running  over  wiUi  sympathetic  love  for  the  whole  human  race.*' 
His  name  is  perpetuated  by  his  son,  O.  C.  Comstock,  a  worthy  descendant  now  living 
at  Brookline,  Mass ,  at  an  advanced  age. 
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IRA  MAYHEW. 

The  fourth  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  born  at  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1814,  being  the  fourth  one  of  seven  children  born  to  Wadsworth  Mayhew  and 
Anna  Cooper  Mayhew.  Having  gained  a  good  common  school  education  at  Union 
Academy,  Belleville,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  employed  as  teacher  in  his  native 
district.  After  two  very  successful  terms,  he  journeyed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
Perrysburg,  Ohio,  spending  a  year  in  teaching  and  surveying.  Returning,  he  resumed 
the  work  of  teaching,  but  at  the  youthful  age  of  twenty-two  found  his  health  so 
impaired  that  he  took  an  ocean  voyage  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  regain  it. 
Having  again  taken  up  the  work  of  teachiug,  in  1839  he  received  the  appointment  of 
common  school  visitor  in  his  native  Co.,  doing  such  effective  work  that  the  first  pro- 
vision ever  made  in  this  country  for  a  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  occurred  in 
this  county  a  year  later,  and  Ira  Mayhew  was  the  chosen  incumbent. 

In  1844  he  came  with  his  family  to  Monroe,  Mich.,  where  his  ability  and  talents  were 
soon  recognized,  he  being  given  charge  of  the  Monroe  branch  of  our  State  University, 
and  in  1845  receiving  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
retaining  this  position  until  1849.  At  this  early  day  the  work  of  the  university  was 
chiefiy  academic  and  no  class  had  yet  been  graduated.  There  was  neither  union  nor 
normal  school  in  Michigan,  and  no  teacher's  institutes  had  ever  been  held.  Supt. 
Mayhew  at  once  decided  that  his  chief  duty  was  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  edu- 
cational matteis  throughout  the  State.  The  only  railroads  in  Michigan  at  this  time 
were  the  M.  C,  extending  from  Detroit  to  Marshall ;  the  M.  S.,  from  Toledo  to  Hills- 
dale, and  the  D.  &  M.,  from  Detroit  to  Pontiac.  Consequently,  he  was  often  compelled 
to  travel  on  horseback,  and  during  one  six  weeks'  tour  rode  at  least  500  miles,  filling 
almost  daily  appointments.  He  also  arranged  a  series  of  institutes  entirely  without 
State  aid,  and  succeeded  in  arousing  such  enthusiasm  that  teachers  came  from  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  ox  carts,  and  even  on  foot.  During  his  term  of 
office,  he  dedicated  at  Jonesvile  the  first  union  schoolhouse  built  in  Michigan,  and  also 
aided  in  organizing  the  first  public  school  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

In  January,  1849,  having  delivered  in  Representative  Hall  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Education  and  the  Michigan  School  System,  the  House  and  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
inviting  him  to  publish  a  book  on  this  subject,  and  he  devoted  the  following  year  to 
this  work,  his  book  being  entitled,  "  Means  and  Ends  of  Universal  Education.'*  He 
afterward  published  such  a  practical  elementary  work  on  bookkeeping  that  it  was 
largely  instrumental  in  introducing  this  branch  into  our  common  school  curriculum. 
In  1853  he  became  principal  of  Albion  seminary,  resigning  this  position  in  1855  to 
resume  the  duties  of  State  Superintendent,  which  he  faithfully  discharged  for  four 
years  more.  In  1859  he  engaged  in  private  business  for  a  brief  time,  but  in  1860 
organized  and  took  charge  of  the  Albion  commercial  college,  and  for  the  next  four 
years  not  only  conducted  this  institution,  but  also  prepared  an  advance  work  on  book- 
keping,  besides  being  internal  revenue  collector  for  the  third  district  of  Michigan 
from  1862  to  1865.  In  1867  he  removed  his  business  college  to  Detroit  and  continued 
in  charge  of  it  until  1883,  when  he  sold  his  interest  and  turned  his  attention  to  a  third 
work  on  bookkeeping,  which  should  furnish  a  strong,  short  course  for  graded  and  high, 
schools.  This  was  published  in  1885,  and  three  years  later  another  work  on  the  same 
subject,  designed  for  the  college  and  counting  room,  attracted  very  favorable  notice. 
Indeed,  his  valuable  educational  publications  gained  for  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Prof.  Mayhew  retained  his  remarkable  physical  and  intellectual  powers  to  the  last, 
being  in  charge  of  the  bookkeeping  department  of  Sprague  University  in  Detroit  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  from  heart  failure,  April  8, 1894.  He  had  but 
recently  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday,  at  which  time  he  must  have  looked  upon 
Michigan's  magnificent  school  system  with  pardonable  pride  at  thought  of  the  strong 
impulse  given  to  it  by  his  own  early  labors. 
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FRANCIS  WILLETT  SHEARMAN. 

Vernpn,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  fifth  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  was  born  June  20,  1817,  the  second  son  of  Willett  H.  and 
Catherine  Shearman.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  the  sophomore  year  of  Hamilton 
college,  graduating  therefrom  in  1836  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  The 
celebrated  Indian  agent,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  was  his  uncle;  and,  shortly  after 
graduation,  young  Shearman  wab  employed  by  liim  as  assistant  in  negotiating  treaties, 
being  thus  led  to  Michigan,  where  he  located  at  Marshall  in'1838. 

In  1839  he  was  sent  to  the  national  capital  on  public  business  and  acted  as  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  during  1839-40,  thereby  gaining  a 
national  reputation  as  a  brilliant  and  forcible  writer.  In  1841  he  assumed  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education^  then  the  official  organ  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  1846  was  elected  associate  judge  of  the  Calhoun  county 
court  with  Judge  Hall  of  Battle  Creek,  holding  this  office  until  1848.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and,  this  office  becoming 
elective  in  1850,  was  that  year  elected  to  the  same  position  and  re  elected  in  1852,  thus 
continuing  in  office  for  three  terms.  Francis  Shearman's  most  enduring  monument  is 
the  record  of  his  services  during  this  period,  and  his  annual  report  for  1852  is  said  to 
be  the  most  able,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  work  on  the  school  system  then  extant. 
This  book  was  extensively  called  for  in  other  states,  and  was  widely  quoted  as  authority 
on  educational  subjects.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  during  his  superintendency,  Michi- 
gan's grand  school  system  advanced  a  long  way  toward  the  efficiency  that  charac- 
terizes it  today.  At  the  close  of  his  third  term,  he  resumed  the  editorial  pen  and 
conducted  the  Marshall  Expounder^  a  leading  democratic  journal  of  central  Michigan; 
he  also  discharged  the  duties  of  magistrate  in  the  city  of  his  residence  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

Possessed  of  unusual  oratorical  ability  and  being  an  independent  thinker  as  well  as 
a  forcible  and  polished  writer,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  continued  a  distinguished 
member  of  his  college  fraternity,  the  "  Sigma  Phi,"  until  the;;4ay  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Marshall,  December  7, 1874.  ^'- 

His  natural  love  of  universal  education  was  greatly  strengthened  by  his  broad  culti- 
vation and  the  wide  experience  of  a  long  and  useful  life;  yet,  though  ever  alive  to  the 
progress  of  art  and  science  and  all  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation,  he  still  remained 
remarkably  domestic  in  his  habits  and  held  in  the  highest  veneration  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  the  nuptial  state.  In  expressing  his  views  on  this  subject,  he  always  became 
eloquent,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Page  of  Marshall.  Mich.,  testifies  that  he 

Governed  his  home  life  in  conformity  with  his  own  words,  "  The  family  bond  is  the 
earest  on  earth,  and  home  the  holy  of  holies  of  human  society." 
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JOHN   M.  GREGORY. 

The  sixth  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  M.  Qrefcory,  held  this  respon- 
sible position  for  three  terms,  from  1859  to  1861  inclusive.  He  was  born  at  Sand  Lake, 
Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 1822.  Deprived  of  a  most  estimable  mother  at  the 
early  age  of  four,  he  was  yet  blessed  with  a  father  who  taught  him  such  lessons  of 
practical  industry  that  he  always  ascribed  the  success  of  his  manhood  largely  to  the 
power  for  work  gained  in  boyhood.  His  father,  Joseph  Gregory,  was  a  tanner  and 
farmer,  besides  maintaining  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  his  leather  into  shoes  and 
harness,  and  John  was  thus  taught  more  or  less  of  each  of  these  trades.  As  a  child 
he  went  to  the  *'  old  red  schoolhouse,"  but  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  was  put  regularly 
to  work  in  the  tannery  or  on  the  farm,  and  for  the  next  four  years  the  district  library, 
which  was  kept  at  his  father^s  house,  was  his  only  means  of  advancement;  yet  he 
made  such  good  use  of  this  that  he  then  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  his  future 
education.  His  experience  made  him  so  firm  an  advocate  of  the  public  library  that 
Michigan  greatly  profited  by  his  labors  in  this  direction. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  failing  health  resulted  in  the  lad*s  being  again  sent  to  school, 
and  in  a  single  winter  he  made  such  advancement  that  the  next  spring  he  took  charge 
of  a  private  school  in  Schoharie  county, N.Y.  He  then  resolved  to  prepare  for  college; 
but,  after  six  months  in  the  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  was  obliged  to  replenish  his 
purse  by  teaching  in  the  public  school  at  La  Grange.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he 
entered  Union  College,  graduating  in  1846  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Arts. 
During  his  last  year  in  college,  he  entered  his  name  in  a  law  office  and  began  the  study 
of  law.  for  the  next  two  years  alternating  this  study  with  the  work  of  teaching. 
However,  while  teaching  at  Uoosac  Falls,  N.  Y.,  under  the  influence  of  his  religious 
convictions,  he  relinquisned  his  intention  to  follow  the  legal  profession  and  entered  upon 
the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Baptist  church,  taking  up  the  work  at  Hoosac  Falls  and 
afterward  at  Akron.  Ohio,  though  1852  found  him  again  engaged  in  teaching,  as  head 
of  a  classical  school  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  State  Teacherd' 
Association,  he  was  made  its  president  in  1853,  and  organized  a  large  number  of 
auxiliary  educational  societies  throughout  the  St^te,  lecturing  at  many  places  on  the 
subject  of  education.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  association,  Mr.  Gregory  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  establishment  and  management  of  an 
educational  journal,  and  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Edvcation  was  established  in  1854. 
The  next  year  the  editorial  charge  was  committed  wholly  to  Mr.  Gregory,  and  it  was 
edited  by  him  alone  for  five  years,  during  most  of  which  time  he  also  continued  to 
teach.  Under  his  charge  the  Journal  attained  a  wide  circulation  and  high  standing, 
being  largely  the  product  of  his  own  pen.  In  1859  he  transferred  his  labors  to  the 
wider  field  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  gained  much  praise  for  his 
wise  administration  of  the  official  duties.  His  six  annual  reports  outline  the  results 
of  this  period  of  his  life-work. 

Declining  a  renomination,  in  1865  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Kalamazoo  College 
and  headed  the  movement  which,  in  the  short  period  of  thirty  days,  raised  nearly 
$30,000  to  relieve  it  from  financial  embarrassment  In  1867  he  became  president  of  the 
newly  established  Illinois  Industrial  University  at  Champaign,  giving  to  this  institu- 
tion the  next  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  his  life,  when  ne  left  it  one  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the  Northwest.  Within  this  period  Mr.  Gregory  was  U.  S. 
Commissioner  to  the  two  international  fairs  held  at  Vienna  in  1873  and  at  Paris  in 
1878,  as  also  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  educational  and  literary  periodicals,  delivered  numerous  addresses  before 
educational  bodies,  and  published  several  educational  works;  but  failing  health 
finally  compelled  his  letirement  from  active  labor,  and  he  removed  to  our  national 
capital.  During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  there,  he  for  a  time  superintended  a 
number  of  mission  colleges  for  colored  people  and  was  for  two  years  one  of  the  civil 
service  commissioners.  In  18^5  he  was  compelled  to  resign  even  this  work,  light  as  it 
was  compared  with  the  many  arduous  duties  which  have  made  up  the  sum  of  a  long 
and  useful  life. 
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ORAMEL    HOSPORD. 

The  second  son  of  William  and  Linda  Ellis  Hosford,  born  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  May  7, 
1820,  was  the  seventh  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  graduated  both 
from  the  college  and  theological  seminary  there.  In  1844  he  came  to  Glivet,  Michigan, 
and  assisted  Mr.  Shepard  in  founding  the  college,  becoming  its  first  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  his  unwavering  belief  in  its  ultimate  success 
being  the  chief  inspiration  during  the  discouraging  days  of  its  early  history,  his 
own  untiring  self-sacrifice  being  well  illustrated  by  the  following  remark  of  a  city 
friend  who  sought  him  out  at  Olivet  in  1859.  When  going  away  he  said  to  some  one, 
**  Those  Olivet  |)eople  are  bound  to  succeed  in  building  up  a  college,  for  I  found  Prof. 
Hosford  and  his  colleagues  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook  shoveling  up  sand  with  which 
to  plaster  a  new  college  ouilding.    Men  who  will  dig  like  that  are  bound  to  succeed." 

In  1858  Prof.  Hosford  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister,  and  in  1864  was  made 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  eight  successive  years  laboring  most  zeal- 
ously for  the  advancement  of  education.  Some  of  the  most  desirable  reforms  ever 
made  in  the  school  system  of  the  State  were  accomplished  during  this  period,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Hosford,  Chief  among  them  was  the  abolition,  in 
1869,  of  the  old  rate  bill  system,  thus  making  school  privileges  free  to  all.  The  county 
superintendency  also  came  into  vogue  at  this  time  and  reached  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  during  his  incumbency.  Indeed,  those  eight  years  covered  an  important 
period  in  the  growth  and  development  of  our  educational  system,  and  lasting  credit 
is  due  Mr.  Hosford  for  the  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  department,  while  his  annual  reports  contain  much  matter  of  general  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  history  of  education  in  Michigan.  Throughout  his  superintendency 
he  held  a  nominal  position  at  Olivet,  and  in  1873  resumed  his  former  work  in  the 
college.  In  1889  failing  health  compelled  his  resignation,  and  in  1890  he  was  honored 
with  the  appointment  of  Professor  Emeritus. 

Besides  his  many  years  of  work  in  the  class-room,  he  served  for  forty-six  years  upon 
the  board  of  trustees  and  for  more  than  thirty  as  member  of  the  college  executive 
committee,  and  was  thus  identified  with  this  institution  as  no  other  man  can  ever  be. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  among  the  students  that  those  who  went  out  from 
under  his  tutelage  always  inquired  first  for  Prof.  Hosford,  whenever  they  chanced  to 
meet  any  comer  from  Olivet 

On  Dec.  9,  1893,  he  passed  suddenly  and  peacefully  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 


If  you  seek  his  monument,  behold  Olivet." 
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DANIEL  BROWN   BRIGGS. 

The  eighth  man  to  undertake  the  responeible  duties  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Michigan  was  a  native  of  the  old  Bay  State,  as  were  also  both  his  parents.  He  was 
born  at  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  February  13, 1829,  and,  after  receiving  an 
academic  education,  entered  Williams  college  in  1844,  graduating  therefrom  with 
honor  in  1848.  For  two  years  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1850,  just 
at  a  period  when  a  free  high  school  was  established  in  his  native  town.  The  rising 
young  student  lawyer  was  given  the  principalship  and  filled  the  position  most  satis- 
factorily for  three  years,  also  acting  as  member  of  the  school  committee. 

In  March,  1854,  be  caught  the  migratory  spirit  of  the  times  and  came  to  Michigan, 
settling  at  Romeo,  Macomb  county,  and  at  once  entering  upon  the  practice  of  Taw. 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Dickinson  Institute,  a  branch  of  the 
State  University  located  at  that  place.  For  three  years  he  did  good  service  here,  but 
in  1858  transferred  his  talents  to  a  broader  field  by  accepting  the  superintendency  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  public  schools.  Another  term  of  three  years  was  spent  here,  and  he 
then  removed  to  Jackson  to  fill  a  similar  position,  which  he  held  for  five  years.  Some- 
what wearied  with  his  long  continued  labors  in  the  educational  field,  in  1865  he 
returned  to  Macomb  county,  and  for  nearly  two  years  engaged  in  nothing  more 
arduous  than  the  pursuits  of  rural  life.  In  1867  the  people  of  Macomb  county  elected 
him  to  the  oflBce  of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  he  served  them  faithfully 
in  this  capacity  for  four  years,  his  success  being  indicated  by  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents.  He  also  acted  as 
director  of  the  Romeo  public  schools  for  eight  years,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  as  county  supermtendent,  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  at  Mt.  Clemens 
for  one  year. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  varied  experience  in  school  work  had  well  fitted  him 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  Michigan's  great  school  system,  to  which  position  he  was 
elected  in  November,  1872,  and  re-elected  in  1874.  Much  practical  work  was  accom- 
plished during  this  period,  among  which  was  the  excellent  edition  of  school  law 
then  compiled,  embracing  many  essential  points  not  heretofore  included,  the  forms  for 
proceedings  under  the  school  law  being  especially  helpful  to  school  officers,  and  so 
concisely  drawn  up  that  most  of  them  are  still  in  common  use.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term,  at  the  request  of  the  incoming  Superintendent,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  who 
was  detained  at  Sagina<97  by  his  school  duties,  Mr.  Briggs  continued  to  discharge  in 
part  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  umtil  July,  1877.  In  1879  he 
became  deputy  Secretary  of  State,  continuing  in  this  position  until  1383,  when  he 
finally  withdrew  from  public  life,  bearing  the  enviable  reputation  of  a  high-minded, 
honorable  man,  and  a  faithful  public  official. 
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HOEACE   S.   TARBELL. 

Horace  S.  Tarbell  was  the  ninth  incumbent  of  our  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Born  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  in  1838,  he  early  imbibed  the  same  sturdy  qualities 
that  characterized  the  **  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  qualities  which  have  given  him  high 
rank  among  the  great  army  of  educators  of  our  day. 

I  He  received  his  preparatory  training  in  the  seminaries  of  Vermont,  afterwards  taking 
a  classical  course  at  the  Connecticut  Wesleyan  University  and  graduating  therefrom 
in  1859.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  a  seminary 
at  Belleville,  Canada,  and  for  another  like  period  was  at  the  head  of  the  Farmerville 
County  Grammar  School.  The  next  year  he  acted  as  principal  of  an  academy  at 
McGrawville.  N.  Y.,  coming  to  Michigan  in  1865  and  beginnii:.g  his  five  years'  work  in 
the  schools  of  Detroit.  At  first  the  principal  of  but  one  school,  the  scope  of  his  work 
enlarged  until  at  last  he  had  supervision  of  the  Bishop,  Duffield,  and  Washington 
schools.  Within  this  period  he  also  conducted  an  evening  school  in  the  Detroit  House 
of  Correction,  whereby  he  accomplished  incalculable  good,  this  being  the  first  success- 
ful attempt  at  a  regularly  organized  prison  school.  In  1871  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  East  Saginaw,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  In  1875  he  was  president 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  in  1876,  through  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State,  was  nominated  by  the  republican  and  greenback  parties  for  State  Super- 
intendent. To  this  office  he  was  elected  and  entered  upon  its  duties  January  1, 1877. 
The  need  for  some  method  of  raising  a  larger  fund  for  State  institutes  at  once  engaged 
Mr.  Tarbell's  attention,  and  he  not  only  conversed  with  hundreds  ol  persons  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  but  also  carried  on  a  large  correspondence,  receiving  at  least  two 
thousand  letters  upon  this  subject;  and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  the 
new  institute  law  of  1877  was  passed,  whereby  an  annual  fee  of  flfty  cents  is  required 
from  each  female  applicant  for  certificate  and  one  dollar  from  each  male.  His  annual 
report  for  that  year  contains  his  views  regarding  the  necessity  of  this  certificate  fee,  in 
order  to  make  of  the  institute  a  more  powerful  lever  for  the  elevation  of  the  schools. 
In  1878  the  republicans  nominated  Mr.  Tarbell  for  re-election,  but  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Indianapolis  schools.  After  six  years'  service  there, 
he  resigned  and  accepted  his  present  position  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

His  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  school  work,  as  pupil,  teacher,  or  superintendent; 
and  since  going  to  Providence  he  has  found  time  to  write  a  series  of  text  books  on 
language,  whose  excellence  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  sold. 

19 
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C0ENELIU3  A.   GOWER. 

The  man  who  was  called  upon  to  take  up  the  work  laid  down  by  Hon.  H.  S.  Tarbell 
and  become  Michigan's  tenth  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  born  at 
Abbot,  Me.,  in  1845.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  to  seventeen  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
wholesome  influences  of  country  life,  attending  school  in  winter  and  working  on  his 
father's  farm  in  summer.  He  took  a  short  course  in  the  academy  at  Waterville.  Me., 
preparatory  to  entering  Waterville  College — now  Colby  University— situated  at  that 
place.  Beginning  when  he  was  seventeen  he  taught  four  terms  of  winter  school  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Coming  to  Michigan  in  the  spring  of  1867,  he  entered  our  State 
University  as  member  of  the  senior  class,  graduating  from  the  classical  course  that 
year.  He  then  entered  the  law  department,  where  he  remained  for  one  year,  teaching 
meanwhile  in  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school.  In  September,  1868,  he  accepted  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  schools  at  Fenton,  Mich.,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years. 
He  next  became  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Genesee  county,  to  which  office 
he  was  twice  elected,  and  three  years  later  resigned  to  accept  the  superintendency  of 
the  Saginaw  city  schools,  remaining  there  for  four  years. 

In  1878  he  was  elected  president  of  the  City  Superitendents'  Association  of  Michi- 
gan, and  in  September  of  that  year  received  his  appointment  as  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  His  name  was  also  substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  Tarbell  on  the 
republican  State  ticket,  which  had  been  previously  nominated,  and  he  was  duly 
elected.  The  three  annual  reports  bearing  his  name  show  the  painstaking,  thoughtful 
labor  bestowed  on  his  work ;  and  his  final  report  contains  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  school  statistcs  compiled  by  all  his  predecessors,  showing  not  only  the  progress 
made,  but  also  how  broad  a  foundation  those  early  pioneers  of  education  laid  for  later 
years  to  build  upon.  At  this  time  the  examination  of  teachers  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  township  superintendent;  and  one  of  the  things  to  which  Mr.  Gower  directed 
considerable  thought  was  the  bringing  about  of  some  legislation  which  should  provide 
for  a  new  and  better  system  of  examintion  and  supervision  of  schools,  a  system  which 
should  combine  the  best  features  of  all  those  previously  used  in  our  schools.  The 
agitation  of  this  question  resulted  in  the  passing,  by  the  legislature  of  1881,  of  an  act 
revising  and  consolidating  the  school  laws  and  making  some  new  provisions  which 
worked  a  radical  change  in  the  above  named  regulations. 

February  8, 1881,  Mr.  Gower  tendered  his  resignation  to  take  effect  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  who  was  not  named  until  the  next  June,  after  which  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  assumed  charge  of  the  State  Reform  School,  now  known  ^as  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys.  Under  his  superintendency,  the  humanitarian  work  which  had 
been  so  well  inaugurated  by  F.  M.  Howe,  was  carried  to  a  successful  completion— a 
work  which  changed  the  school  from  a  prison-like  institution,  with  high,  unsightly 
fence  and  iron  doors,  to  a  cheerful,  busy  place  which  well  merits  its  new  name.  The 
superintendent's  report  for  18^3-4  is  said  to  give  more  information  in  a  few  pages, 
concerning  the  school  as  it  once  had  been  and  then  was,  than  one  could  gain  from 
reviewing  the  entire  eighteen  years  within  which  the  change  occurred.  On  January  8, 
1892,  he  completed  his  work  here,  having  been  the  guiding  spirit  for  nearly  eleven 
years,  and  became  general  manager  and  more  recently  president  of  the  Capital 
Investment,  Building  and  Loan  Association,  which  position  he  still  holds,  being 
widely  known  as  one  of  Lansing's  most  honored  citizens. 
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VARNUM  B.  COCHRAN. 

On  December  5, 1845.  in  Argentine,  Genesee  county,  Mich.,  was  born  the  man  who 
thirty-six  years  later  became  the  eleventh  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  His 
early  instruction  was  gained  in  the  schools  of  Linden  and  Fenton,  while  later  he 
attended  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school  and  completed  the  studies  necessary  for  entrance 
to  the  University,  though  meantime  he  taught  three  terms  in  the  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  for  more  than  a  year  was  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Marquette.  In  the  fall 
of  1866  he  entered  the  literary  department  of  the  Unversity,  but  ill  health  prevented  his 
completing  the  full  course,  though  at  the  commencement  of  1882  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him.  Returning  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  Marquette  schools,  but  after  a  time  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  there  and  was  also  county  superintendent  of  schools,  finally  again  returning 
to  the  teacher's  work  and  assuming  charge  of  the  public  schools  at  Negaunee.  It  was 
from  here  that  he  came  in  1881  to  fill  the  vacancy  that  ensued  upon  the  resignation  of 
Hon.  C.  A.  Gower,  and  the  ensuing  year  he  was  elected  to  continue  in  this  position. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  prior  to  this  that  the  new  school  law,  revising  and  consoli- 
dating the  old  law,  was  passed,  taking  effect  July  1,  1881.  Shortly  before  this  Mr. 
Cochran  issued  the  annual  compilation  of  school  laws  in  an  edition  which  required 
much  careful  preparation,  since  nearly  all  the  provisions  contained  in  the  compilation 
of  1879  had  been  repealed  and  replaced  by  new  ones.  It  contained  copious  side  notes 
and  references,  and  was  well  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  school  officers  throughout 
the  State.  The  delicate  task  of  putting  the  new  machinery  of  the  law  into  motion 
next  engaged  his  attention,  and  his  report  for  1881  discusses  the  new  system  at  length, 
making  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  reference  to  its  application.  In  the  fall 
of  1881,  immediately  after  the  forest  fires  had  devastated  the  counties  of  Huron, 
Sanilac,  and  Tuscola,  he  made  a  tour  through  these  counties  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools,  gathering  facts  and  statistics  with  which,  at  the  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1882,  he  succeeded  in  securing  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $15,000, 
forty-nine  school  bouses  being  rebuilt  in  those  counties. 

On  March  1,  1883,  he  resigned  his  position  to  accept  that  of  Register  of  the  U.  S. 
Land  Office  at  Marquette,  which  latter  position  he  retained  for  five  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  he  spent  a  summer  in  the  Minnesota  Iron  Region,  and  subse- 
quently a  year  in  traveling  through  the  South  and  West.  Returning  to  Marquette,  he 
has  since  spent  most  of  his  time  there,  though  absent  in  Europe  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1892. 

The  same  good  judgment  and  systematic  labor  which  made  him  so  successful  in 
educational  work,  have  since  gainea  for  Mr.  Cochran  a  promising  place  in  business 
circles,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  and  the  manu- 
facture of  carriages,  besides  having  large  railroad  interests,  being  president  of  both 
the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  K.  R  and  the  Hancock  &  Calumet  R.  R. 
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HERSCHEL  R.  GASS. 

The  township  of  Ray,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich.,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  twelfth  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Here  was  born  Herschel  R.  Gass,  on  March  7, 1844. 
Having  lived  on  his  father's  farm  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  early  instruction 
was  all  received  in  the  common  district  school.  In  1866  he  spent  one  term  at  Oberlin 
college,  going  thence  to  the  Utica  high  school  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  our  State 
University.  Graduating  from  Utica  in  1869,  he  that  fall  entered  the  literary  depart- 
ment at  Ann  Arbor,  graduating  therefrom  in  1873,  having  paid  his  way  through  college, 
and  the  preparatory  school  as  well,  by  teaching  in  the  district  schools  and  working 
during  vacations.  From  1874  to  1877  he  filled  the  position  of  teacher  of  mathematics 
and  the  sciences  in  the  Vincennes  University,  Ind.,  and  while  here  received  from  Ann 
Arbor  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Returning  to  his  native  State  in  1877, 
be  assumed  the  principalship  of  the  Vernon  high  school,  remaining  here  one  year  and 
then  accepting  the  superintendency  of  the  Jonesville  schools.  It  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  service  here  that  he  received  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  V.  B.  Cochran,  and 
took  up  his  new  duties  in  Feb.,  1883.  It  was  during  his  incumbency  that  the  move 
ment  looking  toward  the  self-improvement  of  the  teachers  by  home  reading  and  study, 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Teacher's  Reading  Circle,  and  Mr.  Gass  extended 
all  possible  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  new  organization,  the  examination  questions 
being  partially  based  upon  the  texts  adopted  in  their  course  of  reading.  The  new  Com- 
pulsory School  Law  had  also  taken  efifect  but  a  few  months  before  his  appointment, 
and  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  its  proper  enforcement.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  to  continue  in  office,  and  his  report  for  that  year  reviews  the  arguments  favor- 
ing the  Township  Unit  System,  a  measure  that  had  been  advocated  by  various  Superin- 
tendants  ever  since  it  was  first  proposed  by  John  M.  Gregory.  Mr.  Gass  strongly 
recommended  legislation  in  this  direction;  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Teacher's  Association  prepared  a  circular  on  this  subject  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  State.  This  gained  many  advocates  for  a  cause  which,  though  failing  to  pass  the 
legislature,  is  still  strongly  urged  by  nearly  all  school  men.  As  this  was  the  year  of 
the  Cotton  Expositon  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Gass  was  called  upon  to  arrange  for  a  school 
exhibit  which  should  show  what  Michigan  had  done  to  educate  her  citizens.  He 
accordingly  had  a  fine  series  of  colored  maps  and  charts  engraved  which,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  photographic  views,  gave  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  our  school 
system  and  made  a  most  successful  exhibit. 

In  April,  1885,  Mr.  Gass  resigned  his  position  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  Flint  Mich.;  in  mining  in  the  Upper  Peninsula;  in  real  estate 
at  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  in  the  Florida  phosphate  business. 
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THEODORE  NELSON. 

The  thirteenth  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  a  native  of  Michigan, 
born  at  Madison,  Lenawee  county,  February  11,  1841.  When  Theodore  was  fourteen 
years  old,  his  father  removed  to  Gratiot  county,  then  the  frontier  of  Michigan  settle- 
ments, and  the  lad  grew  up  amid  many  privations,  yet  making  such  good  use  of  his 
limited  advantages  that  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  Christian  vows  to 
which  he  ever  remained  so  truly  faithful.  His  desire  for  a  college  education  now 
became  so  great  that  he  twice  made  his  way,  alone  and  on  foot,  to  Hillsdale  College, 
over  a  hundred  miles  away.  There  with  an  older  brother,  he  lived  with  the  most 
frugal  economy,  until  the  boom  of  confederate  guns  called  him  to  the  defense  of  his 
country,  though  his  services  were  at  first  declined  on  account  of  his  youth.  However, 
he  finally  returned  to  hie  home  and  enlisted  in  a  company  of  which  he  afterward 
became  captain.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  Kalamazoo  College  but  his  popu 
larity  at  home  having  secured  his  election  as  register  of  deeds,  he  returned  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  that  office.  Having  accumulated  sufficient  means,  he  declined  a 
second  term  that  he  might  return  to  college,  going  first  to  Ann  Arbor,  but  finally 
graduating  at  Kalamazoo  in  1872. 

From  his  early  boyhood  he  was  known  as  a  speaker  of  great  promise,  making 
stirring  political  speeches  and  religious  addresses  while  yet  in  his  minority.  When  a 
student,  he  was  ordained  at  Ithaca.  Supplying  churches  at  Plymouth  and  elsewhere, 
at  length  being  settled  at  Ithaca.  Going  thence  to  East  Saginaw,  he  labored  there 
most  successfully  for  nine  years.  It  was  here  that  the  sudden  loss  of  four  lovely 
daughters  by  one  fell  stroke  of  diphtheria,  gave  him  the  shock  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered,  and  aided  by  generous  friends,  he  traveled  east,  west,  south,  and 
in  Europe  in  search  of  health. 

Having  partially  recovered,  he  filled  with  marked  success  the  acting  presidency 
of  Kalamazoo  College  during  a  year's  absence  of  its  incumbent,  and  then  accepted  the 
professorship  of  English  at  uie  State  Normal,  coming  from  there  in  April,  1885,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Gass.  He  administered  the  duties 
of  the  office  with  painstaking  care,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  advancement  of  the 
recently  formed  Teacher's  Reading  Circle,  as  also  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  theory 
regarding  institute  work ;  viz.,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  Normal  School  with  a 
very  short  course  of  study. 

His  next  service  was  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  Alma  College,  where  a  professor- 
ship was  given  him ;  but  his  love  for  the  pulpit  soon  led  him  to  accept  a  call  to  Sagi- 
naw W.  S.,  where  he  labored  under  great  physical  disability  for  four  years.  Being 
then  unanimously  called  to  the  presidency  of  Kalamazoo  College,  he  greatly  desired  to 
respond,  though  hesitating  on  account  of  his  health;  but  being  encouraged  by  good 
medical  advice,  after  a  period  cf  recuperation,  he  took  up  the  work  he  so  loved.  For 
one  term  he  worked  hopefully;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  Alma  Sanitarium,  finally  giving  up  all  hope  of  added  years  of  useful- 
ness and  serenely  accepting  the  last  summons,  which  came  May  1, 1892.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  in  part  at  Alma,  in  part  at  Saginaw,  where  his  remains  were  laid  to 
rest  by  the  side  of  the  lost  loved  ones;  and  in  both  places  the  universal  sorrow  showed 
that  a  great  and  good  man  had  gone  to  his  reward. 
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JOSEPH  ESTABKOOK. 

The  fourteenth  name  enrolled  on  the  list  of  Michigan  State  Superintendents  is  that 
of  a  man  who  is  still  prominent  among  school-men,  as  well  as  beloved  and  honored  by 
all  who  know  him;  a  man  who,  after  fifty-four  years  of  active  participation  in  the 
schools  of  our  State,  is  still  engaged  in  transmitting  to  the  rising  generation  the  knowl- 
edge gathered  through  so  many  years,  and  in  giving  immature  minds  the  benefit  of  his 
ripened  judgment  and  keener  insight. 

Joseph  Estabrook  was  born  at  Bath,  N.  H.,  in  1820.  When  a  lad  of  fourteen  years, 
he  went  with  his  parents  to  western  New  York,  where  they  remained  four  years,  coming 
to  Michigan  in  1838.  A  branch  of  the  State  University  was  then  located  at  Tecum seh, 
and  here  he  prepared  for  college,  going  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for  his  subsequent  course. 
Liike  so  many  of  our  self-made  men,  he  taught  winters  and  worked  during  vacations  to 
defray  his  expenses.  When  thirty-three  years  of  age,  besides  completing  his  college 
course,  he  had  spent  seven  winters  teaching  in  the  district  schools  of  Lenawee  Co., 
had  taught  a  select  school  in  the  village  of  Clinton  for  two  and  one-half  years,  and 
been  three  years  in  charge  of  Tecumseh  Institute,  one  of  the  small  academies  then 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  With  this  ample  preparation,  in  1853  he  took  charge 
of  the  public  schools  of  Ypsilanti,  gaining  much  added  reputation  during  the  fourteen 
and  a  half  years  of  his  work  there,  tie  was,  in  the  fall  of  1866,  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  of  East  Saginaw,  as  their  first  superintendent.  There  were  at  that  time  in  all 
eleven  teachers,  each  working  without  plan  or  organization.  These  schools  were  soon 
organized  and  graded,  and  the  work  well  begun  which  has  resulted  in  a  thoroughly 
organized  system  among  the  very  best  in  the  State.  He  remained  here  five  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  seventeen  select  schools  and  so-called  academies,  including  the 
Germania,  were  suspended  and  merged  into  the  public  schools;  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  them  was  firmly  established,  the  number  of  the  teachers  being  increased 
from  eleven  to  thirty-six.  In  1871  be  became  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
and  for  nine  years  administered  the  aiTairs  of  this  institution  with  eminent  success. 
During  nearly  all  this  time,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  University  regents. 

In  1880  began  another  period  of  his  life-work,  when  he  became  professor  of  Logic 
and  English  Literature  at  Olivet,  also  principal  of  the  normal  department;  and  he  still 
carried  on  a  portion  of  his  work  there  after  the  election  of  1886  placed  him  at  the  bead 
of  our  school  system  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  For  four  years  the 
schools  of  the  State  profited  by  his  long  and  varied  experience;  and  the  introduction, 
in  1890,  of  regular  examination  (questions  on  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  is  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  he  left  the  indelible  impress  of  his  influence  upon  the  teachers. 
The  outcome  of  the  beginning  then  made,  is  the  now  generally  accepted  belief  that 
something  more  than  mere  scholarship  is  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  a  good  teacher. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term  of  office,  Prof.  Estaorook  again  turned  all  his 
attention  to  his  beloved  work  at  Olivet,  where  he  still  remains.  Being  also  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  gospel,  he  labors  not  only  for  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
students,  but  for  their  soul  culture  as  well;  and  the  many  eloquent  sermons  he 
preaches  are  so  well  supplementea  by  his  own  consistent  life  that  his  influence  in  this 
direction  is  counted  one  of  the  valuable  factors  in  the  work  at  Olivet. 
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FERRIS  S.  PITCH. 

The  fifteenth  man  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  Michigan's  public  school  system 
was  Ferris  8.  Fitch.  He  was  born  upon  a  farm  in  the  township  of  Bunkerhill,  Ingham 
Co.,  Mich.,  Feb.  1, 1853,  at  a  place  now  known  as  the  village  of  Fitchburg,  from  the  fact 
that  his  father,  Ferris  S.  Fitch,  was  the  first  in  this  section  to  make  a  farm  out  of  the 
unbroken  wilderness.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  left  the  labors  of  the  farm  to  enter  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti. 
After  completing  the  classical  course,  he  entered  the  classical  course  of  the  State 
University  in  1873,  graduating  four  years  later.  Soon  after  be  accepted  the  chair  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Smithson  College,  Ind.,  and  later  became  acting  president  of  that 
institution.  In  1878  he  resigned  this  position  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  high 
school  at  Pontiac,  Mich.  After  three  and  one-half  years  in  this  position,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  of  the  Pontiac  schools,  which  position  he  held  nine 
years.  In  March,  1890,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  took  effect  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  when  he  became  editor  and  manager  of  the  Oakland  County  Post. 
The  following  month  he  was  unanimously  nominated  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  by  the  Democratic  State  convention,  the  nomination  being  entirely 
unsolicited.  He  was  elected  and  unanimously  renominated  in  1892,  but  was  defeated 
with  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  State  ticket. 

While  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  he,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  World's 
Fair  Educational  Committee  for  Michigan,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  outlining  the 
plan  of  the  State  educational  exhibit  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893;  and  after 
his  term  of  office  had  expired,  he  was  appointed  by  the  committee  as  superintendent  and 
secretary  of  the  exhibit,  and  in  this  capacity  arranged  and  installed  it.  In  addition  to 
the  several  awards  on  the  school  work  of  the  exhibit,  he  received  an  award  on  it  as  a 
whole,  including  the  elaborate  statistical  charts  and  maps  which  he  invented  to  illus- 
trate the  condition  and  growth  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

During  his  term  of  office  he  directed  his  attention  mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
system  of  teacher's  institutes  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  common 
schools.  To  this  end  he  published  a  graded  course  of  study  for  institutes,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  a  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  teachers  duriog  the  school  year. 
He  also  strongly  advocated,  as  essential  conditions  to  permanent  improvement,  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent,  salaried  corps  of  institute  conductors,  and  the  establish- 
ment by  law  of  an  orgaic  connection  between  the  State  Normal  and  University  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  teachers'  institutes  on  the  other. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  duties  connected  with  the  exhibit  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Fitch 
returned  to  Pontiac  and  resumed  personal  charge  of  the  newspaper  before  mentioned. 
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COETLAND  B.  STEBBINS. 

Among  those  who  have  acted  as  deputy  State  Superintendent,  there  is  one  who 
labored  so  long  and  faithfully  as  to  merit  special  attention.  Cortland  B.  Stebbins  was 
born  in  Williamston,  Vt.,  in  1812.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  left,  by  the  death  of 
his  father*  to  *'paddle  his  own  canoe.''  His  education  was  in  the  district  school  and 
Montpelier  academy.  At  twenty-one  he  had  acquired  quite  a  local  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  politioian,  in  the  meantime  becoming  a  skillful  cabinet-maker.  In  the  same 
year,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  he  was  surprised  at  being  appointed  an 
"oflBcer  of  the  House  "  by  the  speaker  whom  he  had  never  met.  This  was  repeated  by 
the  several  speakers  in  the  three  following  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  he  struck  out  for  the  wild  West  to  find  a  place  for  working  at 
his  trade.  He  reached  Buffalo  in  six  days,  a  few  hours  after  the  last  boat  had  left  port 
for  the  season.  He  at  once  entered  a  lawyer's  office  and  diligently  studied  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  law  till  the  next  summer.  The  next  fall  he  came  to  Michigan;  and, 
after  a  hard  fight  with  fever  and  ague,  as  well  as  with  the  "  hard  times,"  in  1842  settled 
in  Adrian.  In  1844  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Adrian  Michigan  Expositor.  This 
position  he  held  (still  continuing  his  cabinet  businebs)  till  1849,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Filmore,  special  agent  of  the  postoffice  department.  He  had  been  the 
editor  first  in  the  country  to  recommend  Mr.  Filmore  to  tne  presidency.  The  vocation 
which  he  had  followed  for  twenty  years  was  at  this  time  laid  aside. 

In  1857  he  was  engaged  to  edit  the  Lansing  Republican,  which  brought  him  to 
Lansing;  and  the  circulation  of  the  paper  was  doubled  in  six  months.  He  was  also 
private  secretary  to  Governor  Bingham.  July  1st,  1858,  he  closed  his  connection  with 
the  paper  and  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  with  Superin- 
tendent May  hew.  His  first  work  was  to  write  a  History  of  the  Educational  Funds  of  the 
State;  also  an  article  upon  the  primary  school  system,  occupying  160  pages  in  the  1859 
edition  of  School  Laws.  This  work  received  high  public  commendation.  He  was 
appointed  Deputy  Superintendent  by  Supt.  Gregory,  when  the  law  of  1859  established 
the  office,  which  position  he  held  under  the  several  superintendents  until  he  left  the 
office,  July  1st,  1878. 

His  labor  of  twenty  years  made  little  public  show,  but  his  influence  affected  every 
school  district  in  the  State.  His  correspondence  was  largely  in  deciding  questions 
of  school  law,  in  which  he  was  generally  regarded  as  good  authority.  Every 
superintendent  bore  testimony  to  his  ability  and  faithfulness.  At  his  suggestion, 
various  desirable  amendments  were  made  to  these  laws,  among  which  were  the  following: 
He  drew  the  bill,  which  passed,  whereby  school  directors  were  compelled  to  take  a 
census,  with  the  names  and  ages,  under  oath,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  a 
fictitious  number  being  returned,  as  had  sometimes  previously  happened;  and  another, 
fixing  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  disturbing  a  school.  He  is  proud  of  securing  the 
law  giving  colored  children  equal  rights  with  others  in  school  (Sec.  28,  School  Laws). 
He  found  the  financial  reports  of  the  districts  so  meager  and  crude  as  to  be  almost 
valueless,  and  formulated  a  system  for  the  blanks  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  several  objects,  which  is  still  followed.  He  superintended  the  printing,  and 
largely  the  compilation,  of  three  editions  of  school  laws  and  of  ninteen  annual  reports, 
of  over  150,000  volumes. 

He  wrote  much  for  the  press  on  educational  and  other  subjects,  and  his  articles  may 
be  found  in  more  than  fifty  papers  in  this  State  and  several  in  other  States.  Though 
DOW  advanced  in  years,  his  prolific  pen  shows  no  abatement  of  force;  and  he  still  retains, 
in  every  branch  of  Christian  enterprise,  the  same  keen  interest  which  for  many  years 
placed  him  among  the  active  supporters  of  all  that  tends  toward  the  elevation  of  the 
community. 
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Algebra,  namber  of  distriote  giying  inatroctiona  in 82 

Alma  College,  general  and  flnanoial  statistiet  of ^...I... 128, 129 

Amount  due  the  distriote 78 

IMdd  and  doe  inepectors,  etc 76 

township  chairmen  and  c^iDers 76 

Apparatos,  neceseary,  diaonaeed  in  Sapeiintendent*8  IntrodaoUon 8 

Arohiteotare,  aohool.  disoowedin  SaperintendenVelntrodootion...^ 22 

Arithmetic  number  of  distriote  giving  instmotion  in 82 

Battle  Creek  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Benaonia  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

BlOOBJVPHIOAL  SKBTCHKS  OF  BX-SUPEBIIITKXDXNTS  OF  PUBLIO    IlfSTBUOTIOlV: 

Briggs,  Daniel  Brown 145 

Cochran,  Yamom  B 191 

Comstock,  Oliver  Cromwell - 135 

Estabrook,  Joseph 157 

Fitch^errisS 159 

Oass,HerschelB 163 

Gower,  Cornelius  A. 146 

Gregory,  John  M 141 

Hotf ord,  Oramel 148 

Mayhew,  Ira 127 

Nelson,  Theodore 155 

Pierce,  Bev.  John  Davis 181 

Sawyer,  Jr.,  Franklin 123 

Shearman,  Francis  Willett 139 

Stebbins,  Cortland  B.,  Ex-Deputy 161 

Tarbell,  Horace  S 147 

Blind,  School  for  the,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Boards  of  Examiners,  expenses  and  compensation,  amount  of *..  62, 90 

list  of  members  of. 124 

number  of  days  devoted  to  meetings  of 90 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  the  districts 61,76 

Botany,  numbw  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 82 

Brancheeof  instruction,  staostics  of 82 

Brirgs*  Daniel  Brown,  biographical  sketch  of 145 

BuHdinga  and  repairs,  expendituree  for , 61,  74 

Certifioatee,  different  grades,  number  receiving 85 

Nomud,  number  of  teachers  holding 85 

namber  of  applicants  having  received  some  Normal  instruction 85 

receiving  without  previous  experience  in  teaching 85 

who  had  attended  institute  during  year 85 

revoked .*.  85 

suspended 85 

regular,  number  of  applicants  for 85 

special,  number  of  applicants  for 85 

State,  number  holdtaiv^i.'^ 85 

Cbangea  in  School  Law,  diaoossedln  Superintendent's  Introduction 52 

Children  attending  public  school,  number  of 68,  73 

between  5  and  20,  number  of 66,78 

in  graded  school  districts 58,78,93 

ungraded  school  districts.^ 58,78 
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•Oeadkd  School  Statistios: 

^flnrregate  namber  of  monthi  taught  in 98 

CElldreD  attending  aohool,  nnmberof 58.  78,93 

between  0  and  20«  mimber  of 58,    78,98 

Cost  of  total 98 

ladebtedneee,  total 61,98 

Inetmction and Baperintendfloioe, amoont  paid  for. « 98 

Property,  eetimated  valaation  of 61,93 

Hchool,  nnmberof  days  taught 98 

Teachers,  number  employed _ 59,  93 

Wagesof  teachers,  average  monthly 60,93 

total 59,  60,93 

'  Grammar,  nnmberof  districts  giving  instmotion  in 82 

Grammar  school  departments,  statistics  of  (see  city  schools). 

Greek,  schools  giving  instraotion  in 109, 111,113 

Gregory,  John  M.,  biographical  sketch  of 141 

Hillsdale  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

History,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 82 

Holland  Christian  Reformed  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Hope  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Hosford,  Oramel,  biographical  sketch  of 143 

Incorporated  Institutions,  State  and,  statistics  of 128, 129 

Indebtedness  of  districts,  amount  paid  on 61,  74 

bonded  and  total 61.76 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Girls,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Inspectors  and  members  of  school  boards,  amount  paid 68,76 

Institutes,  average  attendance 122 

conductors  and  instructors. ^ 120 

enrollment  in 122 

kinds  and  grades  of  certificates  held  by  members 122 

looationand  dateof 118 

number  having  received  Normal  instruction 122 

without  experience  in  teaching 122 

peroentageof  whole  number  of  teachers  that  attended 122 

receipts  and  expenditures  at. 62, 118 

Institute  Fees,  amount  ooTleoted 90 

Kalamazoo  College,  general  aad  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Latin,  schools  giving  instruction  in 109,  111,  118 

Legally  qualified  teachers,  number  of 85 

Libranes,  discussed  in  Superintendents  Introduction.. 10-18 

district,  general  and  financial  statistics .' 80 

amount  of  fines  received  from  connty  treasurer  for 80 

paid  for  support  of 62,80 

nnmberof  districts  maintaining 62,80 

volumes  added  to,  during  year 80 

whole  number  of  volumes  in 62,80 

township,  general  and  financial  statistics 62,80 

amount  of  fines  received  from  county  treasurer  for 80 

taxes  voted  for 80 

paid  for  books  and  care  of 62,80 

nnmberof  townships  maintaining 62,80 

volumes  added  to,  during  year 80 

whole  number  of  volumesin 62,80 

iLlbrary  books  and  care  of  library,  expenditures  for « 62,74 

Library  moneys,  number  of  townships  forfeiting 62,80 

using  for  general  school  purposes 62,80 

receipts  from 72 

Loans,  amount  received  from 61,  72 

paid  interest  on 61.74 

Maps,  number  of  schools  supplied  with 88 

Mayhew,  Ira,  biographical  sketch  of 187 

Jlichigan  Female  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Michigan  Military  Academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of , 128,129 

Miohigan»Mining  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Michigan  School  Exhibit,  The.  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 54 

Mill  tax,  receipts  from 72 

Moneys  on  hand,  amount  of 72 

Music,  schools  giving  instruction  in 109,  111,  118 

Natural  Philosophy,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 82 

Nelson,  Theodore,  biographical  sketch  of. 155 

Net  receipts  of  all  districts,  total 72 

Non-resident  pupils,  tuition  of ,  amount 72 

number  in  city  schools 109,  111,  118 

Normal  Schools,  more,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 9 

Old  Olory,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction. 20 

Olivet  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128,129 

Orthography,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in... 88 
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Penmanship,  schools  ffiving  special  inttraotion  in 109,  111,  US 

Physiology,  nomber  of  districts  ffiving  instrnction  in 82 

having  adopted  text-books  on -        88 

statistics  as  to  teaching  of W 

t««oh{ng... 88 

Pierce,  Rev.  John  Dttvis,  biographical  sketch  of ISl 

Plans  of  school  houses,  given  in  Soperintendent's  Introdootion 24-87 

Primary  school  departments,  statistics  of  (see  city  schools). 

Primary  school  interest  fnnd,  apportionment  of 88,64 

receipts  from 72 

Private  and  select  schools,  statistics  of 59,84 

Public  examinations,  number  of 85 

Pupils,  number  enrolled  in  graded  school  districts 58,  78,98 

ungraded  school  districts 68,78 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128,129 

Reading,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 82 

Resources  of  school  districts 72 

Sawyer,  Jr.,  Franklin,  biographical  sketch  of 138 

School  Architecture,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 22 

heating  and  ventilating  school  houses 22 

miscellaneous  suggestions 2S 

plansof  school  houses 24-87 

School,  average  number  of  months 66 

whole  number  of  days 66 

School  boards,  inspectors  and,  amount  paid  for  services 76 

School  commissioners  for  1893,  list  of 124 

number  of  schools  visited  by 88 

salary  of 62 

School  districts  (see  districts). 

grounds,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 21 

houses,  number  and  material  of  construction 60, 66 

sittings  provided 61,66 

ventilated,  number  properly 88 

outhouses,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 88 

Eroperty,  estimated  valuation  of 61, 66 

aw,  changes  in,  discussed  in  Superiniend<»ut*s  Introduction 52 

compulsory,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 8 

School  statistics,  general 66 

Schools,  cost  per  capita —  78 

numbv  properlv  claMified 88 

in  which  physiology  is  taught 88 

with  presorioed  course  of  study 88 

private  and  select,  number  of 84 

teachers  employed  in,  men 84 

women 84 

pupils  in,  number  of ,  estimated bi 

Schools  and  school  houses,  statistics  as  to  condition 60,88 

Science  in  primary  grades,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 18 

Shearman.  Francis  Willett,  biographical  sketch  of 189 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

State  amd  Inoobpobatkd  IvsTiTUTioifB: 

Amonntof  legislative  appropriation  — ^ 129 

Buildings,  value  of 129 

(^ostper  student 129 

( 'Urrent  expenses  for  the  year 129 

Expenses  for  permanent  improvements _ —  129 

Funds,  amount  of 129 

Oradnates,  number  of  in  189S 128 

whole,  since  founded 128 

Income  from  productive  funds 129 

Instructors,  number  of 12S 

Liabilities 129 

Libraries,  number  of  volumes  added  during  year 128 

whole  number  volumes  in 128 

Location  of 128 

Organization,  date  of 128 

President,  name  of 128 

Receipts , 129 

Students,  number  of 128 

State  Normal  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

State  Public  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 129 

Statistical  Tablxs: 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  money 64 

Branches  of  instruction 82 

Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  1892-3 58-63 

Ck)naitions  of  schools  and  school  honees 88 

Cost  per  capita  of  public  schools _ 78 

Employmentof  teachers 69 

Examination  and  certification  of  teachers 85 

Expenditures  of  school  districts 74 

v  Financial  statistics  of  city  schools Hi 
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Statibtical  Tablxs— Oon/inucd: 

General  school  Btatistica - -  88 

Graded  Bohool  statistios 98 

MisoeUaneons  financial  etatisticB 78 

statistics 90 

of  city  schools 108 

Physiology,  extent  to  which  taoght 92 

Private  and  select  schools. 84 

ftesonroesof  school  districts - .—  72 

School  commissioner  sand  ooonty  examiners.. 124 

State  and  incorporated  institutions,  statistics,  financiaL 129 

general 128 

Statistics  of  township  and  district  libraries.. 80 

Teachers*  Institates,  enrollment  and  attendance 122 

local  committees,  condoctors,  etc 120 

receipts  and  expenditoree 118 

St.  Mary  *s  Academe,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 128, 120 

Stebbins,  Cortland  B.,  biographical  sketch  of 161 

Suggestions,  mlscellaneoos,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introdaction 8 

Supkbintbndknt's  Intboduotion: 

College  diplomas  and  certificates 68 

Committee  of  Ten 19 

Diagrams,  comparative : 41-51 

comparing  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  school  purposes. 48 

attendance  at  institutes 49 

in  schools,  percentage  of 48 

cost  of  instruction.. 47 

expensesof  institutes 50 

libraries,  township  and  district 51 

number  of  teachers  employed 44 

school  population  and  actual  enrollment. 42 

wages  of  teachers,  female.. 46 

male _ 45 

Educational  councils  and  rallies. l ^. 6 

Educational  funds ..  55,56 

Agricultural  College 66 

Normal  School 56 

Primary  SchooL. 55 

University 66 

Free  Text-books 8,10 

Libraries 40-18 

Michigan  School  Exhibit,  The  54 

expenses 54 

receipts 58 

Miscellaneous  suggestions.. 9 

More  Nomud  Schools 8 

Necessary  apparatus 0 

Old  Glory- 27 

School  architecture .       22-82 

heating  and  ventilatmg  school  houses 28 

miscellaneous  suggestions 27 

plans  of  school  houses 24-81 

School  grounds ^ 22 

School  Law,  changes  in 58 

compulsory ^ 0 

School  out  houses 88-48 

Science  in  primary  grades _• 15 

Teachers*  Examinations l-€ 

Township  Unit  System,  The 15 

Value  of  Teachers*  Association,  county  and  district,  The 4 

Vertical  writing 18 

Uniformity  of  text-books 8 

Tarbell,  Horaces.,  biographical  sketch  of 147 

Tax,  one  mill,  amount  of 61,72 

Taxes,  district,  for  all  purposes,  amount  of 61,72 

Teachers,  amount  paid. 60,  74 

aggregate  number  of  months  taught  by  men 69 

women 69 

certificates,  statistics  as  to 60,85 

number  maiking  teaching  a  permanent  occupation 85 

of  men  employed 59,69 

women  employed .^9,  89 

required  to  supply  schools .59,  69, 122 

qualified,  number  of. 85 

wages,  statistics  as  to. 59,  60. 69 

TXACHXBS*  ASBOCIATIONS: 

county,  number  of  meetiogsof 82,  90 

county  and  district,  value  of,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction    5 

township,  number  of  meetings  of. 90 

Tsachers*  Institutes.    (Seelnstitutee.) 

Tffxt-books,  Free,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 8, 10 

uniform  number  of  schools  having  in  each  branch 88 

uniformity  of,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction 8 
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Total  ezpensM  p«r  capita 78 

Total  indebtedneM  of  distriots 61,78 

Total  reflonroes,  amount  of 81,72 

Townahip  ohalnnen  and  offioero.  amoont  of 83,  78 

Township  libraries.    (See  libraries) 80 

Township  Unit  Distriotisnamber  of 58,89 

Township  Unit  System,  The,  discnssed  in  Snperintendendent*s  latrodnction 18 

Townships  and  cities,  number  rep(Mrting 58,88 

Taitionof  non-resident  pnpila,  amount  of 61,  72 

Uniformity  of  text-books,  discussed  in  Sni>erintendent'B  Introdnction 8 

fUniTsrsity  of  Michigan,  general  and  financial  statistics  of  ...^ 128,129 

Valoation of  school  property. estimated 81,68 

Ventilation,  proper,  number  of  school  houses  haviug „ 88 

Wages  of  teachers,  statistics  as  to 59,80,89 

Writing,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 82 

vertical,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  introduction 18 
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FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 


BSLD  AT 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER  26,  27  AND  28,  1893. 


OFFICERS 


MICHIGAN    STATE    TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


B'HOM     leOO    TO    l«f»3. 


J.  U.  B,  Sill. 
E.  B.  FBirfiel 
O.  Hosford . . 
DSDJel  Patm 
W.  H.  Payne 
W,  H.  PaiQB 
D.  P.  Mtiybeii.. 
H.L..  WaylBDd 
Tf.Abbol.. 
Dnane  Doty. 


H.  8.°TBrbslL 


188&  LoQia  MoLontb 
1886  DsTld  HoweU 
IB87   J,W.  EwlD«.. 


IBSl    Or  Shorli 

1802    HflDiT  N.  Praaoi 
I8WI  W,  a.  V,br^tei. 


E.  B.  Falrfleld:. 

W.  B.   Pmrj 

J.  M.B.  8i0 

W.  H.  Paine.... 
Lewis  HcLoDtb. 
H.  A,  LatBon.... 
E.  A.  Btrong.... 


J.  B.  Estabrook. 

I,'  Weill Dgton'!! 

George  B.  JocelyJ 
W.  U.OebBDd... 

A.  J.  Dadeli 

Autin  George... 


A.J.  DiuiieU... 


.  D."cil«l».." 
E.  Hkynea... 


N.  H.  Wiocheli; 

Z.  TmewlKle 

O.  D.  Tliompsaii 
C.B.Thoinm... 
A.J.  DaoleU... 
W.  U.  Pajoe... 

J.C.  Jonee 

Julia  A.  King.... 
Qbo.  E.  Coohreni- 
Un.L.  A.  OabBud.. 
HluF.E.  Cusbman 
E.  P.  Church.. 

U.T.Gbh 

E.  B.  Fairfield. 
O.C.  BmIm... 
P.  A.  BarboOT. 


.   CT-GmwD... 


W.B    Perrr 

Jobo  Ooodlsoa. 


C.T.  K.  Bello^; 


?W 


Mra.S.A.PerkiD> 
W.  L.  Baton.. , 

W.C.HUI 

DelosFaU 

DeloeFsll 

Z.C.  SpenoCT.. 
O.  D.  ■fiiomp* 
Darld  EloweU... 
H.  B.  Pattmt^. 


B.  C.  ThumiisoD. 


J.  U.  B.  SiU. 


a.  H. 

John  GoodJaoD. 
John  OoodiaDB, 
Jobo  OoodlaoD. 
John  Goodlsoa. 
Harriet  Baniea. 
B.  B.  Qkh. 

B.  R.  Clau. 

K.  \''.  W.  Brokaw. 
E.  T.  W.  Bmkaw. 

C.  B.  Tbomas. 
C.  B.  Thomaa. 
t.  H.  Tbomas. 


C.  T.  Oiawn. 

A.  C.  Brewer. 

B.  L.  Brigm. 

Ura.  C.  <T.  Cliaffea. 
Marr  E.  Tllton. 
W.  H.  Ch«™r. 


STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 


OfBceni   for  1893. 

President. 

W.  H.  Cheeveb Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vice  Presidents. 

P.  E.  Converse Pontiac. 

P.  D,  Davis Negaunee* 

Secretary, 

C.  O.  HoYT _ Lansinfif. 

Treasurer. 

S.  B.  Laird Dowagiac. 

Executive  Committee. 

1890-93. 

P.  A.  Barbour Ypsilanti. 

Miss  Georgia  Bacon.. Grand  Rapids. 

H.  N.  Prench Kalamazoo. 

1891-94. 

J.  H.  Sheffield Muekegon. 

J.  T.  EwiNG- ..Alma. 

D.  E.  MoClure Shelby. 

189S-95. 

C.  H.  GuRNEY Hillsdale. 

Miss  E.  M.  Havens Owoseo. 

E.  M.  Plunkett Ovid. 


Officers  for  1894. 

President 

C.  T.  Grawn._ - Traverse  City- 

Vice  Presidents. 

A.  LoDRHAN Ypsilanti. 

N.  A.  Richards Greenville. 

Secretary. 

P.  R.  Hathaway ..Hudson. 

Treasurer. 

T.  L.  Evans Jackson. 

Executive  Committee. 

1891-94. 

J.  H.  Sheffield Muskegon. 

J.  T.  EwiNG Alma. 

D.  E.  McClure Shelby. 

1899-95. 

C.  H.  GuRNEY _ Hillsdale. 

Miss  E.  M.  Havens Owosso. 

E.  M.  Plunkett Ovid. 

1893-96. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale Ann  Arbor. 

Florence  C.  Pox Lansing. 

W.  A.  Ellis Detroit. 


NAMES     OF      THOSE      ATTENDING      THE      STATE 

TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 


AndruB,  Enoch,  Hastings. 
Allen,  T.  E.,  Carleton. 
Arbury,  F.  W.,  Battle  Creek. 
Austin,  E.  T.,  Owosso. 
Axfell,  L.  J.,  Kalamazoo. 
Angevine,  F.  E.,  Cadillac. 
Anderson,  S.  F.,  Three  Rivers. 
Arbury,  Mrs.  F.  W^  Battle  Creek. 
Allen,  Maude,  Grand  Ledge. 
Ames,  Josephine,  Lake  Odessa. 
Briggs,  R.  D.,  Williamston. 
Briggs,  E.  L.,  Coldwater. 
Barlx)ur,  Robt.  E.,  Highland  Park. 
Brown,  P.  M.,  Big  Rapids. 
Benson,  A.  F.,  Pontiac. 
Blodgett,  H.  F.,  Mt  Pleasant. 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  Mt  Pleasant. 
Burhans,  Geo.  W.,  Pewamo. 
Boone,  Dr.  R.  G.,  Ypsilanti. 
Bamhart,  E.  A.,  Lyons. 
Braley,  F.  W.,  Saranac. 
Begole,  Fannie,  Belleyille. 
Bice,  Anna  E.,  Strasburg. 
Beggs,  S.  S.,  Escanaba. 
Baker,  Luther  H.,  Galesburg. 
Beal,  W.  J.,  Agricultural  College. 
Burnham,  Fannie  A.,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
Bumham,  Smith,  Albion. 
Bishop,  Mabel  L,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Brandt^  R.  G.,  Imlay  City. 
Bradley,  Hattie  L.,  Battle  Creek. 
Barbour,  F.  A.,  Ypsilanti. 
Bennett,  B.,  West  Branch. 
Bryant,  Kittie  A.,  Jackson. 
Bachelor,  John,  Stockbridge. 
Belden,  Francis  S.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bemis,  C.  L.,  Ionia. 
Bacon,  Georgia,  Grand  Rapids. 
Boone,  Mrs.  M.  E.  S.,  Ypsilanti.   • 
Brady,  Mary,  Holland. 
Brown,  Hugh,  Chicago,  111. 
Beech,  Effie  B.,  Lansing. 
Bennett,  Phillip  A.,  Horton. 
Brogan,  Miss  E.  M.,  SagiAaw. 
Bumhams,  Ley!  A.,  Portland. 
Ball,  Maude,  Ypsilanti. 
Bennett,  Tura,  Casnovia. 
Blake,  M.  Ella,  Jackson. 
Barrow,  Rose,  Detroit. 
Ball,  Julia,  Howell. 
Chapel,  G.  T.,  Sand  Lake. 


Conlon,  T.  A.,  Eaton  Rapids. 
Crosby,  D.  J.,  Agricultural  College. 
Catton,  Geo.  R.,  Cadillac. 
Cupples,  J.  W.,  Lapeer. 
Carr,  Clara  L.  Dundee. 
Carlon,  Lena  M.,  Bay  City. 
Castell,  D.  G.,  Flint. 
Clark,  Mary  L.,  Jackson. 
Cannell,  Maude,  Lansing. 
Champion,  Daisy  E.,  Lansing. 
Carrier,  Alice  F.,  Lansing. 
Cowley,  Jennie,  Lansing. 
Conn.  Lulu  M.,  Lansing. 
Crawford,  J.  R.,  Richmond. 
Crane,  Milo  A.,  Saginaw. 
Clapp,  Ashley,  Kalamazoo. 
Cheever,  W.  K.,  Milwaukee  Normal. 
Chaffee,  Mrs.  Clara  G.,  Flint 
Converse,  F.  E.,  Pontiac. 
Coburn,  W.  G.,  Vicksburg. 
Church,  E.  P.,  Lansing. 
Clark,  Addle  M.,  Holland. 
Carr,  H.  B.,  Whitehall. 
Coddington,  R.  W^  Shelby. 
Clark,  Sadie,  Sand  Lake. 
Cady,  K.  Maude^  Ypsilanti. 
Dyer,  Marie  E.,  Decatur. 
Doxsie,  Georgia  A.,  Grand  Ledge. 
Dillingham,  Clara  E.,  Alma. 
Dell,  E.  E.,  Cadillac. 
Davis,  F.  D.,  Negaunee. 
Deuel,  Carrie,  Bismarck. 
Danieils.  Chas.  F.,  Detroit 
Davis,  Edith  L.,  West  Bay  City. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  Saginaw. 
Demoray,  A.  N.,  fldmore. 
Edwards,  Howard,  Agricultural  College. 
Ewer,  Ida,  Lansing. 
Ellis,  W.  A.,  Detroit. 
Engle,  Miss  A.  J.,  Allegan. 
Estabrook,  J.  B.,  Grand  Haven. 
Ejssery,  Evan,  Manchester. 
Ferguson,  E.  E.,  Sand  Beach. 
Field.  C.  F..  Tecumseh. 
French,  H.  N.^  Kalamazoo. 
French,  W.  H.,  Hillsdale. 
Fiske,  L.  R.,  Albion. 
Fortney,  J.  F.,  Charlotte. 
Fish,  Mary  E.,  Greenville. 
Foster,  H.  R.,  Benton  Harbor. 
I  Fitch,  Ferris  F^  Pontiac. 
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Fox,  Mrs.  Effie  M..  Marine  City. 

Fox,  Guy  M.,  Eaton  Jlapids. 

Fox,  Florence  C,  Lansing^. 

Fox,  Charles  R.,  Marine  City. 

Fenn,  Lizzie,  Grand  Ledge. 

Gorton,  Lewis  G.,  Agricultural  College. 

Goodrich,  Grace  E  ,  Detroit. 

Gregor,  Benjamin,  Deerfield. 

Greeson,  W.  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Gates,  A.  G.,  Muir. 

Grove,  S.  D.,  Otisco. 

Gumey,  C.  H.,  Hillsdale. 

Grawn,  C.  T.,  Traverse  City. 

Grove,  Birdie,  Pewamo. 

Humphrey,  J.  W.,  Wayland. 

Hoyt,  C.  O.,  Lansing. 

Harvey,  S.  B.,  Benzonia. 

Hathaway,  F.  R.,  Hudson. 

Honey,  W.  H.,  Flint. 

Hart  well,  S.  O.,  Kalamazoo. 

Hensel,  M.  W.,  Blisstield. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Haddock,  P,  D.,  Holland. 

Harriman,  E.  H.,  Coldwater. 

Hill,  W.  D.,  Jonesville. 

Howland,  Frank,  Breckenridge. 

Harlow,  Fred  M.,  Springport. 

Hall,  C.  B.,  Detroit 

Hall,  A.  G.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Hull,  W.  C,  Albion. 

Hallock,  Ella,  Jackson. 

Husted,  Blanche,  Grand  Rapids. 

Heller.  R.  R.,  Detroit. 

H  ills,  C.  W.,  Pentwater. 

Haviland,  Hattie  V.,  West  Bay  City. 

Heller,  Hannah,  Detroit. 

Irish,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  Lansing. 

Jackson,  J.  J.,  Three  Rivers. 

Johnson,  E.,  Jr.,  Olivet. 

Jackson,  Thos.  J.,  Constantine. 

Jose,  Mamie,  Jackson. 

Kendall,  C.  N.,  Chicago. 

Kollen,  G.  J.,  Holland. 

Kellogg,  Sara,  Elaton  Rapids. 

Kellum,  Minnie  L.,  Lansing. 

King,  Hamilton,  Olivet. 

King,  Helen,  Lansing. 

Kynett,  Jennie,  Hart. 

Knight,  Data,  Jackson. 

Kimball,  H.  E.,  Bay  City. 

King,  H.  E.,  Ludington. 

Kelly,  P.  H.,  Hartford. 

Knapp,  Chas.  F.,  Mackinac  Island. 

Laird,  S.  B.,  Dowagiac. 

Lathers,  J.  Stewart,  Memphis. 

Lightbody,  William,  Detroit. 

L(Meman,  A.,  Ypsilanti. 

Lathrop,  Mrs.  H.  R,  Grand  Rapids. 

Latham,  O.  E.,  Kalamazoo. 

Lynch,  Albert,  Flushing. 

liodholz,  Julia  A.,  North  Lansing. 

Lathrop,  H.  R,  Grand  Rapids. 

Lamb/[da  A.,  Lansing. 

Lott,  Emma  M.,  Lansing. 

Lee,  Albert  L.,  Olivet. 

Lewis,  W.  H^  Saginaw,  W.  S. 


Lyon,  W.  F.,  Detroit. 

Lyons,  Margaret  A.,  Bay  City. 

Laurence,  Mrs.  Mary,  Ai^ricultural  College. 

Matthews,  J.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Murray,  A.  J.,  Saiilt  Ste.  Marie. 

Miller,  L.  E.,  Fowlerville. 

McMahon,  Lois,  Ypsilanti. 

McQueen,  Mabel,  Perry. 

Musser,  Nettie,  Perrinton. 

Mosher,  Mabel  C,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Misner,  Aggie,  Sand  Lake. 

Miller,  Louise,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

McHenry,  Hanna,  North  Lansing. 

MiUer,  O.  L.,  Charlotte. 

Matthews,  Maude,  Battle  Creek. 

McLoughlin,  A.  L.,  Chicago. 

Mandeville,  Jas.  M.,  Detroit. 

McKenzie,  David,  Muskegon. 

Martin,  D.  M.,  Hillsdale. 

Mead,  J.  N.,  Detroit. 

Maxwell,  C.  E.,  Evart. 

Mathison,  Maude,  Grand  Ledge. 

Maltby,  Lizzie,  Lake  Odessa. 

Miller,  J.  R,  Big  Rapids. 

Munson,  O.  F.,  Hesperia. 

McNamara,  Wm.,  Brighton. 

McKone,  W.  J.,  Mason. 

McKee,  G.  A.,  Reading. 

McLoughlin,  O.  M.,  Dundee. 

Maybee,  Wm.  H.,-  Grass  Lake. 

Milhan,  W.  M.,  Galien. 

Martin,  Miss  Channie  E.,  Farwell. 

Martin,  Alex.,  Big  Rapids. 

McLean,  C.  M.,  Holland. 

Mills,  Melinda  L.,  Midland. 

Millis,  Wade,  Addison. 

McCulloch,  G.  L.,  Jackson. 

Norton,  Ada  A.,  Ypsilanti. 

Nevins,  Geo.  C,  Otsego. 

Newby,  A.  J.,  Chicago,  111. 

Orlop,  Lena,  Casnovia. 

Orr,  Clara  B.,  Grand  Rapids. 

O'Leary,  J.  A.,  Paw  Paw. 

Paton,  Miss  A.  A.,  Ypsilanti. 

Parker,  Geo.  A.,  Port  Huron. 

Piatt,  B.  R,  Climax. 

Palmiter,  Maggie,  Hart. 

Prescott,  Alice,  Sunfield. 

Plowman,  J.  G.,  White  Pigeon. 

Pease,  Frederick  H.,  Ypsilanti. 

Peabody,  Lawn  J.,  Holland. 

Pickett,  E.  IC.,  Lawton. 

Perrin,  A.  B.,  Frankfort. 

Perry,  W.  S.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Palmer,  W.  S.,  Muskegon. 

Plunkett,  E.  M.,  Ovid. 

Plunkett,  Miss  H.  M.,  Ypsilanti. 

Pattengili,  H.  R.,  Lansing. 

Quackenbush,  E.  J.,  Cedar  Springs. 

Quincey,  Carrie  A.,  Jackson. 

Kussell,  Alice  B.,  Battle  Creek. 

Russell,  Wilson,  Scotts. 

Replogle,  Minnie,  Hastings. 

Robinson,  Winnie,  Ypeilanti. 

Robson,  Jessie,  Lansmg. 

Roth,  Millie  E.,  Lansing. 
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Rourke,  Mrs.  Constanoei,  Grand  Rapids. 

Robinson,  Henrietta,  Detroit. 

Roche,  Georgla^ake  City. 

Richardson,  B.  E.,  St.  Clair. 

Reavy,  T.  J.,  Caro. 

Richards,  N.  A.^reenville. 

Ransom,  A.  E.,  Flushing. 

Robinson,  W.  E ,  Detroit 

Ransom,  Francis  E.,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

Smith,  M.  L.,  South  Lyon. 

Shaw,  A.  L.,  Olivet. 

Smith,  Mabel  L.,  Cold  water, 

Strong,  A.  E.,  Ypsilanti. 

Schuffler,  Lizzie,  Jackson. 

Stephens,  F.  A.,  Stockbridge. 

Smith,  A.  Hamlin,  Grand  Rapids. 

Stocking,  Cora,  Stockbridge. 

Seed,  Wm.  F.,  Cass  City. 

Shaffer,  Mary  F.,  Lansing. 

Schurtz,  Orr,  Grand  Rapids. 

Stephens,  Nina  M.,  Oscoda. 

Sterling,  W.  D.,  Hastings. 

Sage,  W.  v.,  Decatur. 

Starch,  Tillie,  Sagmaw,  W.  S. 

Scott,  F.  N.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Sprague,  R.  M.,  Wayland. 

Sheridan,  Agnes,  Perrinton. 

Sheridan,  Alice,  Perrinton. 

Smith,  J.  W.,  Bay  City. 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Bay  City. 

Simmons,  J.  W.,  Owosso. 

Smith,  Clinton  D.,  Agricultural  College. 

Schafer,  J.  G.,  Centerville. 

Smith,  Cyrus,  Lansing. 

Sheldon,  U.,  Corunna. 

Sweet,  M.  J.,  Blissfield. 

Struble,  R  H.,  Watervliet. 

Smith,  David,  E.,  Ypsilanti. 

Slocum,  A.  G.,  Kalamazoo. 

Schaffer,  Clara  E.,  Pewamo. 

Shot  well,  A.  M.,  Lansing. 

Stewart,  J.  A.,  Port  Huron. 

Thayer,  Addie,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Tice,  J.  M.,  Lake  Ann. 

Tinkham,  R.  F.,  St.  Johns. 


Teller,  D.  A.,  Coldwater. 
Thompson,  Jas.  H.,  Evart. 
Thomas.  Mamie,  Potterville. 
Town,  Ida  M.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Thomas,  D.  C,  Adrian. 
Tafel,  Bertha,  Lansing. 
Trowbridge,  Ida,  Decatur. 
Tinucane,  Maggie.  Lake  View. 
Tibbitts,  Jennie,  Lansing. 
Treesler,  A.  W.,  Monroe. 
Thompson,  O.  £>.,  Romeo. 
Thompson,  E.  C,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Valentine,  Miles  E.,  Bellevue. . 
Vanneter,  M.  C,  Williamston. 
Vroman,  Rosalie,  Monroe. 
Voorhees,  Delphine  S.,  Holly. 
Waterbury,  H.  S.,  Sparta. 
Wilbur,  Ida,  Jackson. 
Winston,  R.  M.,  St.  Johns. 
Whitney,  M.  A.,  Ypsilanti. 
Willard,  Hattie,  Essex ville. 
Wheeler,  W.  M.,  Lansing. 
Wilcox,  E.  R.,  Washington,  Mich. 
Watkins,  E.  D.,  Fenton. 
Wagner,  J.  L.,  Grand  Ledge. 
Wallace,  J.  H.,  Dansville. 
Wells,  F.  W.,  Concord. 
Woodhaus,  Edna,  Detroit. 
Wise,  Margaret  E.,  Ypsilanti. 
Woodford,  Miss  R,  Lansing. 
Whitney,  A.  S.,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
Waldo,  Belle,  Lansing. 
Watkins,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Fenton. 
Weed,  Marion,  Grand  Rapids. 
Walton,  (Genevieve  M.,  Ypsilanti. 
Wood,  L.  H.,  Midland. 
Wordon,  Orpha,  Grand  Ledge. 
Wilson,  D.  F.,  Charlevoix. 
Weeks,  W.  W,,  Aurehus. 
Watson,  John  H.,  Ada. 
Wimer,  M.  W.,  Ypsilanti. 
Wells,  Bertha,  Bav  City. 
Walker,  G.  M.,  Adrian. 
Yntoma,  D.  B.,  Holland. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  FOETY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


tuesday,  2:00  p.  m. 

Representative  Hall,  ) 

Lansing,  Michigan,  Dec.  26,  1893,  ) 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  enthusiastic  meetings  ever  held  by  the 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  had  its  opening  session  on  the 
above  date  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  CHeever.  As  the  after- 
noon's program  was  in  charge  of  the  commissioners,  the  meeting  was  at 
once  turned  over  to  them,  and  Enoch  Andrus  of  Barry,  president  of  the 
Commissioners'  Section,  took  the  chair  and  said:  "I  nave  no  apology  to 
offer  concerning  the  program.  If  there  are  any  college  presidents  or 
city  superintendents  present  who  are  not  interested  in  country  schools,  all 
the  worse  for  them.  They  ought  to  be.  The  first  topic  on  the  program 
may  seem  somewhat  like  a  chestnut.  Last  year  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  arrange  program  sent  a  letter  to  every  commissioner  of  the  State  asking 
for  suggestions  as  to  topics  for  discussion  at  this  meeting,  and  the  one  gen- 
erally selected  was 'Shall  the  Country 'Schools  be  Graded?'  There  are 
many  counties  where,  I  understand,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in 
that  line  and  discussion  will  do  good.  I  feel  sure  that,  where  any  reason- 
able trial  has  been  made,  the  testimony  will  all  be  on  one  side.  The  last 
topic  embraces  many  things  that  commissioners  wish  to  discuss." 

The  roll  was  then  called,  and  twenty-three  counties  found  to  be  repre- 
sented, after  which  Commissioner  Andeus  delivered  his  president's 
address  on 

"THE  NEED  OF  BETTER  FACIIilTIES  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAIN- 
/  ING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS." 

Sister  and  Brother  Commissioners,  Examiners,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

Had  I  felt  free  to  consult  my  own  inclinations,  you  would  have  been 
spared  this  infliction.  That  I  dislike  to  be  the  one  to  establish  the  prece- 
dent of  entirely  omitting  what  may  be  t«rmed  the  president's  address,  is 
my  excuse  for  torturing  you.    I  trust  that  those  of  you  who  are  awake 
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when  I  get  done  will  bear  in  mind  that  life  is  a  mixture  of  the  bitter  and  the 
sweet  and  that,  if  you  patiently  endure  the  bitter  now,  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  sweet  by  Brother  Cheever  this  evening.  I  felt  that,  if  I 
were  to  say  anything  to  you  at  all,  I  wanted  it  to  be  something  practical, 
something  along  the  line  of  our  work.  In  casting  about  me  for  that  some- 
thing  J I  have  chosen  a  topic  that  interests  me  and  I  trust  may  you  also.  I 
believe  there  was  never  a  truer  sentiment  uttered  than  that  spoken  by 
Supt.  Fitch  from  this  desk  one  year  ago.  "  The  greatest  educational  need 
of  the  hour,"  he  said,  "  is  a  better  system  of  professional  training  for  the 
teachers  of  our  common  schools."  I  take  this  as  my  text  and  I  am 
admonished  that  I  must  endeavor  to  say  in  fifteen  minutes  what  a  half 
hour  could  but  poorly  compass.  In  all  that  I  shall  say  I  hope  you  will 
not  for  an  instant  infer  that  I  think  we  are  not  on  the  up-grade.  I  should 
have  no  courage  to  work  if  I  did  not  think  that.  I  believe  there  has  been 
more  real  progress  during  the  past  five  years  than  for  the  precediiig 
twenty  years.  Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  anticipate  what  is  to  follow, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  aflBrming  that  the  general  introduction  of  a  course- 
of  study  into  the  schools  and  the  more  systematic  work  attendant  thereon, 
have  done  and  are  doing  a  grand  work  for  these  schools;  but  something 
more  is  needful. 

The  commissioner  who  goes  his  round  year  after  year  has  some  things 
thrust  upon  his  attention  from  the  consideration  of  which  he  cannot  escape 
if  he  would.  If  his  soul  is  in  his  work  and  he  does  very  much  thinking, 
some  of  these  things  must  impress  him  very  painfully.  When  he  has 
made  a  normal  school  of  himself  for  a  half  day  in  one  district,  doing  his 
utmost  to  help  out  one. who  entered  the  school  with  only  the  most  indefi- 
nite idea  of  her  work,  and  then,  perhaps,  repeating  the  same  process  in 
another  school  in  the  afternoon,  he  naturally  asks  himself,  "  Must  this  for- 
ever be?  Are  these  children  forever  to  be  the  subjects  of  experiment?  Is 
teaching  never  to  be  a  profession,  but  only  the  stepping  stone  to  some 
other  profession?  Isn't  the  material  rather  too  precious  to  be  used  this 
way f  Isn't  it  rather  expensive  and  un business-like  anyway?  "  And  then 
he  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  more  difficult  his  task  is  than  that  of 
the  city  superintendent.  The  latter  can  step  into  that  teacher's  room  any 
day,  indeed  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  teacher  knows  that  fact  and  governs 
herself  accordingly.  On  the  othej  hand,  our  country  teacher  feels  reason- 
ably sure  that  the  commissioner  will  not  appear  on  the  scene  again,  and  if 
she  is  like  far  too  many,  all  the  commissioner  attempted  in  his  visit  is 
likely  to  be  wasted.  O,  it  does  seem  as  if  people  are  so  slow  in  learning 
some  things.  They  want  no  quacks  for  the  bodies  of  their  children. 
Public  sentiment  has  crystallized  into  law  on  that  point  and  every  one  says 
amen.  How  much  longer  shall  educational  quackery  be  tolerated?  What 
a  huge  joke  it  would  be  for  men  to  practice  law  or  medicine  two  or  three 
years  to  get  money  to  enable  them  to  study  pedagogy ! 

"  The  greatest  waste  of  time  and  money  in  our  school  system,"  says  Mr. 
Swett,  "comes  from  the  employment  of  untrained  teachers  who  finally 
learn  to  teach  after  a  fashion,  but  who  spoil  a  great  many  classes  before' 
they  learn  to  teach  at  all.  The  true  economy  of  school  management  is  the 
employment  of  professionally  educated  teachers  and  the  exclusion  of  itin- 
erants and  bunglers." 

'*  I  trust,"  says  Mr.  Philbrick,  "  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
no^  teacher  will  be  permitted  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a 
primary  school  who  has  not  been  first  thoroughly  trained  to  the  art  in  a 
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model  school."  "  Schools,"  says  Mr.  Swett  again,  **  are  improved  only  by 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  an  outgrowth.  Before 
there  can  be  a  supply  of  professional  teachers,  there  must  be  some  demand 
for  them  by  the  people  whose  children  go  to  school.  So  long  as  there  is 
a  public  disposition  to  regard  school  departments  as  charitable  institutions 
where  needy  and  politically  useful  persons  can  be  respectably  pensioned, 
just  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  secure  professional  teachers."  And 
again:  ''The  sheet-anchor  of  our  hope  for  improvement  is  in  the  estab- 
lishment by  legal  enactment  that  only  those  persons  shall  be  eligible  to 
secure  teachers'  certificates  who,  as  a  prerequisite,  shall  have  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  or  shall  have  pursued  in  some  other  school  a  satis- 
factory course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  In  the  outset,  this  plan 
can  be  carried  into  full  effect  only  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  It  will 
be  impracticable  to  establish  such  a  standard  of  attainments  for  a  long 
time  to  come  in  the  ungraded  country  schools,  kept  open  only  a  part  of 
the  year;  but  to  bring  public  sentiment  up  to  this  point  should  be  the 
objective  aim  of  every  educator." 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that,  in  the  main  at  least,  Mr.  Swett  is  right. 
Legislation  can  never  very  far  precede  public  sentiment.  Any  attempt  in 
that  direction  usually  produces  a  harmful  reaction.  Get  the  best  obtain- 
able and  pave  the  way  for  something  better,  is  the  dictate  of  experience. 
In  their  zeal  to  maintain  all  their  democratic  rights,  people  very  frequently 
persist  in  standing  in  their  own  light.  Take  our  miserable  system  of  petty 
school  districts  as  a  sample.  One  might  as  well  flaunt  a  red  flag  in  the 
face  of  a  bull  as  to  talk  "township  unit"  to  a  great  many.  The  question 
comes  then,  how  can  we  elevate  public  opinion  to  a  higher  level? 

Here  again  we  have  a  case  in  which  an  effect  becomes  in  turn  a  cause. 
There  will  be  better  teaching,  better  preparation  on  the  part  of  those  that 
engage  in  it,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it  I  know  nothing  that  will  so 
surely  create  that  demand  as  good  teaching  itself.  If  I  coula  prevail  upon 
a  district  board  to  hire  a  first-class  teacher  and  retain  her  for  two  years  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  the  problem  solved  so  far  as  that  district  is  con- 
cerned. A  poor  teacher  would  never  be  tolerated  there  again.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  would  promptly  drive  her  out.  To  the  improvement 
of  the  teacher  and  the  teaching,  then,  may  we  wisely  direct  our  efforts. 

Says  the  Journal  of  Education:  "With  all  the  elements  of  progress  the 
fact  remains  that  the  school  is,  and  must  ever  be,  as  it  always  has  been, 
what  the  teacher  is.  With  all  the  improvements  in  text-books,  advance  in 
methods,  multiplication  of  devices,  the  school  cannot  be  better  than  the 
teacher.  There  are  many  conditions  and  circumstance,  relations  and  forces 
that  may  make  or  mar  the  teacher's  work;  but  there  is  nothing  that  can 
make  the  school  a  success  without  a  successful  teacher.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  mission  of  all  educational  forces,  of  all  book  makers  and  profes- 
sional writers,  of  all  school  officials  and  public-spirited  citizens,  is  to  secure 
good  teachers  in  the  place  of  the  poor  and  make  all  conditions  such  as  to 
make  all  teachers  and  all  teaching  better."  I  need  not  spend  a  minute 
before  you  in  showing  that  the  teacher  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  making  of 
a  successful  school  We  need  better  school  houses;  yes,  but  put  your  best 
teacher  in  your  poorest  house  and  your  poorest  teacher  in  the  best  house  and 
in  which  will  you  have  the  better  school?  We  need  apparatus,  but  some- 
how the  good  teacher  will  compel  that  to  come.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a 
teacher  almost  to  completely  revolutionize  public  sentiment  in  a  district  in 
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a  single  year.  I  have  seen  it,  you  have  seen  it.  '^  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  says  the  good  Book,  ''and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  Secure  the  earnest,  competent,  self-sacrificing^ 
teacher,  and  all  other  things  will  surely  come.  How  shall  we  get  such 
teachers,  how  retain  them  when  we  have  them? 
Teaching  is  never  likely  to  be  a  profession,  I  suspect,  until  it  is  better 

giid.  It  will  bj  better  paid  as  it  is  better  understood  and  appreciated, 
very  really  good  teacher  is  a  missionary  in  opening  the  way  for  a  better 
state  of  things,  every  term  of  her  work  a  help.  Institutes,  associations,  the 
reading  circle,  educational  journals,  everything  that  tends  to  arouse  a  pro- 
fessional spirit,  should  be  gladly  bailed.  There  should  be  more  encourage- 
ment to  make  teaching  a  profession  by  providing  for  life  certificates,  valid 
the  country  over.  Live,  progressive  teachers,  having  a  reasonable  standard 
of  scholarship,  should  be  excused  from  the  *'  grind."  Those  that  have  no 
'*  time "  to  attend  institutes  or  associations,  no  time  to  make  preparation 
for  their  work,  should  have  no  time  to  teach.  Those  that  cannot  muster 
sufficient  energy  to  climb  to  the  second  round  of  the  ladder  should,  after 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  be  gently  helped  down  from  the  first.  The 
law  limiting  the  number  of  third  grade  certificates  and  ensuring  some  uni- 
formity in  those  of  the  first  grade,  is  a  grand  good  thing;  and  I  am  glad 
we  have  a  State  Superintendent  with  sand  enough  to  advocate  and  carry 
through  such  a  measure,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  vote  of  this 
association. 

In  all  this  v^jork  of  arousing  a  better  professional  spirit  among  the  teach- 
ers, the  members  of  the  county  board,  especially  the  commissioner,  may 
wield  a  potent  influence.  I  believe  the  quickest,  surest  way  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  teachers  in  any  county  is  to  raise  the  standaid  of  the  com- 
missioner. The  teachers  will  very  largely  take  their  spirit  from  him.  If 
he  is  a  commissioner  "  for  revenue  only,"  one  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  very  many  of  his  teachers  of  the  same  pattern.  Why  need  we  expect 
teachers  enthusiastically  to  hail  any  advance  in  their  standard  of  require- 
ments if  we  oppose  any  in  our  own?  Would  it  not  be  more  consistent  to 
take  the  medicine  first  ourselves?  Where  is  the  consistency  in  demand- 
ing an  experience  of  twelve  month^s  successful  teaching  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  receiving  a  first  grade  certificate,  and  yet  allow  one  that  has 
never  taught  a  day  to  supervise  that  work?  Where  is  the  consistency  or 
sense  in  requiring  such  candidates  to  have  a  knowledge  of  geometry, 
botany,  etc.,  and  then  have  this  work  passed  upon  by  an  examiner  that 
could  not  for  his  life  get  a  third  grade  certificate  anywhere? 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  resolution  introduced  in  this  body 
one  year  aeo  demanding  the  holding  of  a  third  grade  certificate  as  the 
condition  of  eli^bilii^  to  the  office  of  examiner,  actuall]^  met  with  oppo- 
sition. Justtiiink  oi  it!  Though  this  was  afterward  incorporated  into 
law,  yet,  through  legislative  botch-work,  it  was  afterward  repealed;  and 
today  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  office  of  examiner  is  to  get  on  the 
snnn^  side  of  a  board  of  supervisors.  I  understand  that  it  costs  some 
candidates  a  box  of  cigars;  some  perhaps  less,  some  more. 

I  have  no  desire  to  become  a  subject  of  her  majesty,  queen  Victoria,  but 
I  must  confess  that  the  more  I  know  of  the  school  system  of  Ontario,  the 
more  do  I  admire  some  things  about  it.  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear, 
before  we  shall  reach  that  level  in  some  respects.  No  one  can  enter  a 
school  room  as  teacher  for  a  day  without  a  reasonable  amount  of  profes- 
sional training.    To  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  public  school  inspector. 
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an  office  corresponding  to  commissioner  in  this  State,  one  must  be  a  grad- 
uate of  the  highest  school  of  pedagogy  in  the  province,  and  have  had  at 
least  five  year's  experience  in  teaching.  The  examiners  must,  in  like  manner, 
be  teachers  of  experience  and  graduates  of  the  same  school.  Perhaps  I 
am  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  democratic  spirit  and  am  lacking  in 
faith  in  "  the  people;"  but,  democratic  or  not,  I  would  like  to  see  greater 
centralization  in  school  affairs.  I  believe  in  a  power  that  can  do  some- 
thing. The  law  kindly  permits  no  end  of  advising  and  counseling.  One 
of  the  cheapest  things  in  all  the  world  is  advice,  and  oftentimes  one  of  the 
most  useless.  When  the  commissioner  finds,  as  too  often  he  does,  that  one 
of  the  outhouses  in  a  district  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  community,  and 
when  he  does  his  best  to  induce  the  director  to  do  his  duty  and  abate  the 
nuisance,  yet  finds  things  still  the  same  the  next  year,  he  longs  for  the 
power  to  compel  something  to  be  done.  Perhaps  it  is  this  lack  of  faith 
that  leads  me  to  think  that  the  change  in  the  method  of  choosing  mem- 
bers of  county  boards  is  a  decided  step  backward.  The  old  method  was 
cumbersome  and  far  from  the  best,  but  the  present  is  decidedly  worse. 
Nothing  but  the  limited  safeguard  now  surrounding  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner gives  one  any  reason  to  hope  even  for  fair  results.  The  matter 
reaches  back  of  the  nominating  convention.  No  party  has  outgrown  the 
spoils  idea.  Were  it  not  for  this  one  safeguard,  some  of  the  best  commis- 
sioners in  Michigan  would  be  retired,  and  their  places  supplied  by  some 
old  party  hacks,  possibly  by  men  who  knew  a  schoolhouse  when  they  saw 
it  twenty  years  ago;  and  from  all  this  class  we  may  well  pray  to  be 
delivered.  Very  likely  none  of  you  will  agree  with  me,  but  I  would  have 
all  these  officer^  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Their  political  opinions  should  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  choice  than 
should  the  color  of  their  hair.  They  should  be  the  holders  of  first  grade 
certificates  or  something  better,  and  have  had  a  successful  experience  in 
the  school  room;  the  commissioner  of  at  least  five  years,  the  examiner  two 
years.  I  see  no  reason  for  lowering  this  standard  because  a  county  hap- 
pens to  be  new.  If  this  county  has  no  men  able  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
the  first  grade,  then  certainly  it  should  have  no  authority  to  issue  anv. 
To  insist  that  members  of  county  boards  shall  possess  the  highest  grade 
of  certificate  they  are  authorized  to  issue,  seems  to  me  only  the  dictate  of 
common  sense.  Is  it  asking  too  much  that  these  men  be  teachers?  Do 
we  usually  have  a  committee  of  farmers  or  butchers  to  examine  doctors 
and  lawyers?  As  I  would  place  in  the  hands  of  this  State  board  the 
authority  to  appoint  these  men,  so  would  I  give  them  the  power  and  make 
it  their  duty  peremptorily  to  remove  any  drone  &om  office.  Spme  of  you 
know  how  nearly* county  supervision  came  to  the  point  of  shipwreck 
three  years  ago.  If  the  people  shall  ever  demand  the  repeal  of  this  law, 
it  will  be  because  of  the  do-nothings.  The  men  that  practice  law  during 
all  the  pleasant  weather  and  attend  to  school  duties  rainy  days  and  odd 
spells,  should  be  promptly  given  the  "grand  bounce."  If  the  work  in  the 
newer  counties  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  competent 
man,  then  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  unite  two  or  more  counties  for 
that  purpose.  The  important  part  that  the  commissioner  should  play  in 
our  school  system  has  led  me  to  give  this  much  space  to  that  official. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  not  a  state  in  the  union  where  any  profes- 
sional training  is  demanded  as  the  condition  of  teaching,  yet  many  of 
them  offer  reasonable  inducements  to  teachers  to  undertake  such  training. 
In  the  facilities  it  furnishes  for  the  education  of  teachers,  our  State  is  on 
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a  par  with  many  others;  ahead  of  some  of  them,  I  presume;  certainly 
behind  others.  New  York  has  eleven  normal  schools.  Wisconsin,  a  state 
no^wealthier  than  Michigan,  has  already  five  in  operation  and  provision 
made  for  two  more  at  an  early  day;  yet  we  are  vainly  knocking  at  the  door 
of  our  legislature  for  a  second  one.  Directly,  one  normal  school  does 
little  for  the  country  schools.  Very  few  of  its  graduates  or  students  afe 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  country  teachers.  Indirectly  it  can,  and  I 
believe  does,  do  much.  As  members  of  county  boards,  teachers  in  cities 
and  villages,  institute  instructors,  etc.,  its  graduates  can  do  much  in 
arousing  professional  enthusiasm  and  in  shaping  public  opinion.  Each 
should  be  a  center  of  influence  wherever  found.  The  authority  given  the 
University  and  the  provision  recently  made  concerning  many  of  the  col- 
leges, whereby  a  high  grade  of  certificate  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
completion  of  a  certain  amount  of  professional  work,  will  doubtless  have 
its  effect.  The  weak  point  is  that  the  instruction  must  of  necessity  be  a 
matter  of  theory  and  afford  no  field  for  actual  practice.  Except  as  noted 
above,  this  also  will  do  nothing  for  the  country  schools.  What  then  can 
be  done?  Two  plans  suggest  themselves  to  me  and  I  respectfully  offer 
them  for  your  candid  consideration. 

For  almost  sixty  years  New  York  has  had  a  plan  now  somewhat  similar 
to  the  "  County  Model  Schools  "  of  Ontario.  In  1889,  under  the  far-seeing 
eye  of  Supt.  Draper,  the  control  of  the  matter  was  transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Kegents  to  the  State  Superintendent.  That  official  each  year 
•designates  a  number  of  union  schools  and  academies  in  which  training 
classes  shall  be  held,  the  same  being  distributed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  reference  being  had  to  the  equipment  of  the  school  to  give 
proper  instruction.  The  course  continues  through  a  term  of  sixteen 
weeKS,  the  number  in  the  class  being  limited  to  twenty-five.  Such 
instruction  is  free  to  the  pupils,  the  institution  receiving  from  the  state 
one  dollar  per  week  for  each  pupil,  $(>0,000  being  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  The  instruction  is  quite  largely  professional,  including  observa- 
tion and  practice  work  in  primary  teaching.  The  training  of  these  classes 
is  subject  to  the  rigid  examination  of  a  state  inspector,  and  the  commis- 
sioner is  charged  with  the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  these  classes.  The  work  is  at  all  times  open  to  his  inspection. 
Attendance  upon  these  classes  is  not  compulsory,  but  a  premium  is 
put  upon  such  attendance  by  counting  it  as  time  actually  spent  in 
teaching  in  securing  a  higher  grade  of  certificate.  That  it  has  its  effect 
is  shown  from  the  fact  that,  out  of  18,348  certificates  issued  in  1892, 
5,530,  or  over  45  per  cent,  were  of  the  second  grade;  while  in  our  own 
State  the  same  year  the  second  grades  were  but  a  trifle  over  6  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number,  a  showing  not  very  complimentary  to  us.  From  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent's  report,  it  seems  that 
the  attendance  upon  these  classes  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1891-2  the 
number  of  classes  organized  was  159,  with  an  attendance  of  2,530,  while 
for  1892-3  there  were  195  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  2,942.  One 
of  the  state  inspectors,  Mr.  John  L.  Sweeny,  in  his  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  says:  '^The  necessity  of  some  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  among  a  large  class  of  men  and  women 
who  have  taught  but  little  or  desire  to  commence  but  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  a  normal  school  course,  is  quite  large.  The  training  classes  in 
a  very  great  manner  supply  this  demand,  and  our  rural  schools  secure 
more  direct  good  than  from  any  other  source.  A  comparison  of  the  rural 
'ools  of  ten  years  ago  with  the  rural  schools  of  today  will  demonstrate 
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this  fact,  and  in  a  very  great  measure  this  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
work  of  training  classes,"  **  Reports  of  inspectors  and  commissioners 
alike,"  says  the  State  Superintendent,  "  indicate  that  the  State  is  certain 
to  receive  great  benefit  through  these  classes,  for  the  amount  of  money 
expended,  in  the  better  equipment  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools, 
where  the  need  of  better  teachers  is  most  apparent."  Supt.  Draper  says 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  120  of  these  training  classes  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  one  normal  school,  and  the  comparative  number  reached  is 
readily  seen.  Furthermore,  many  that  enter  these  classes  are  thereby 
encouraged  to  push  on  to  a  higher  professional  course.  Of  course  the 
chief  drawback  to  the  success  of  such  a  plan  in  this  State,  as  anywhere 
else,  must  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent  instructors.  "The  number 
of  graduates  sent  out  each  year  from  our  ndrmal  schools,"  says  Supt. 
Crooker,  "is  ample  to  furnish  competent  and  thoroughly  trained  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  these  classes."  Doubtless  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  classes  could  be  established  on  the  start,  but  I  believe  the  supply 
would  come  with  the  demand.  It  seems  to  me  the  plan  is  entirely  prac- 
tical and  within  our  reach  at  an  early  day. 

The  other  measure  to  which  I  referred  is  an  institute  continuing 
through  at  least  six  weeks,  attendance  upon  which  should  be  compulsory 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  receiving  any  certificate  to  teach.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  abandonment  of  the  institute  with 
the  other  plan.  That  should  remain  and  supplement  the  other,  certainly. 
Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient 
instructors  for  these  institutes,  but  I  believe  it  would  soon  be  met- 
With  either,  there  should  be  a  prescribed  minimum  of  professional  read- 
ing, and  the  examinations  should  be  the  means  of  enforcing  this  reading. 

A  few  more  words  and  I  am  done.  In  our  hands,  commissioners,  is 
placed  a  most  solemn  and  important  trust.  By  all  the  love  and  duty  we 
owe  the  children  for  whom  we  labor,  let  us  be  true  to  that  trust.  We  can 
do  much,  I  am  sure,  in  hastening  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a  better 
order  of  things.  The  time  should  be  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  felt  that 
it  is  far  better  to  educate  teachers  under  the  eye  of  skillful  instructors, 
rather  than  by  the  slow,  uncertain  path  of  solitary  experiment.  The 
children  ought  not  much  longer  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  malpractice.  The 
money  worse  than  wasted  in  educating  teachers  by  this  tedious  process 
will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  a  better  way.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Michigan  that  desires  to  immortalize  himself,  has  here  a 
golden  opportunity.  It  doesn't  require  extraordinary  abilities  to  appoint 
a  visiting  committee  to  a  college;  for  the  city  and  village  schools,  he  can 
do  little;  to  build  up  and  make  better  these  country  schools,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  his  chief  work.  The  Superintendent  that  can  crystallize  into  law 
two  things  can  have  a  monument,  if  not  in  marble,  at  least  in  something 
far  more  enduring — in  the  gratitude  of  the  girls  and  the  boys  of  Michigan. 
If  he  will  place  a  library  of  good  books  in  every  school  house  in  the  State 
and,  what  is  perhaps  far  more  important,  see  to  it  that  there  shall  never 
enter  these  houses  as  teacher  one  who  has  not  been  trained  for  that  work, 
he  will  make  his  calling  and  election  sure.  I  say  the  State  of  Michigan  is 
rich  enough  to  give  us  the  former  now,  and  that  the  latter  should  come  at 
no  distant  day.  If  the  State  is  to  say  that  every  child  must  be  educated,, 
then  I  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  that  work  is  properly 
done.  God  bless  the  common  schools  of  our  beloved  State  and  every 
agency  that  is  employed  to  make  them  better. 
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"HAS     THE     ATTEMPT    TO   GRADE   COUNTRY    SCHOOLS    PROVED    A 

SUCCESS?  " 

BY   CK)MMIS8I0NER   P.   M.   BROWN,   MECOSTA  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Commissioners  : 

We  have  before  us  a  question.  With  this  one  we  will  venture  to  ask 
another,  and  endeavor  to  answer  them  both  before  closing  the  discussion. 

If  grading  the  schools  has  resulted  in  a  failure,  has  it  failed  because 
grading  is  an  impractical  thine  to  do,  though  an  earnest  effort  has  been 
made  to  grade  them;  or  has  it  tailed  because  it  has  not  received  the  sup- 
port due  its  merits,  or  perhaps  has  not  been  wisely  directed  by  those  who 
have  had  the  work  in  hand  to  do? 

I  answer  the  first  question,  "Has  grading  proved  a  success?"  without 
hesitation  and  emphatically,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  grand  success  in  most 
of  the  counties  of  the  state.  It  is  also  doubtless  true  that,  in  a  few  local- 
ities, it  has  failed  to  secure  the  needed  support;  and  in  some  instances  it 
has  failed  of  success  for  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

But  before  going  farther  we  should  have  it  clearly  understood  what  is 
meant  by  "grading"  the  schools,  and  just  how  much  we  mean  by  the 
word  "success"  when  used  in  this  connection. 

I  understand  grading  a  school  to  be  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  assigning 
to  each  pupil  in  each  of  the  studies  the  appropriate  work  for  him  to  do. 
And  this  is  not  a  work  that  admits  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  by  any  means,  whether  it  is  in  a  country  school  or  for  admission 
of  pupils  from  country  to  city  schools.  Parents  are  anxious  at  this  point, 
and  pupils  are  justly  entitled  to  a  proper  credit  for  the  least  honest  effort 
made  in  the  past  to  succeed. 

I  believe  a  pupil  in  a  country  school  should  be  graded  where  the  most 
of  his  studies  are.  That  is,  if  he  have  five  studies  and  is  able  to  do  the 
work  of  three  of  them  as  given  in  fifth  grades  in  the  manual,  he  is  a  fifth 
grade  pupil,  whether  his  other  two  studies  are  in  second  or  eighth  grade. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  grading  is  to  secure  for  each  pupil  a  thorough 
understanding  of  all  instead  of  a  feiv  of  the  common  branches.  An 
experience  of  fourteen  years  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  New  York  has 
produced  with  me  a  telling  effect  in  the  direction  of  preference  for  the 
graded  schools  of  Michigan. 

Having  said  a  little  in  explaining  and  favoring  the  graded  system,  we 
leave  for  the  present  this  part  of  the  subject  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
"success." 

We  cannot  always  judge  of  the  success  of  a  thing  by  what  it  does  some 
part  of  the  time,  but  by  what  it  accomplishes  during  the  whole  time  it  is 
in  operation.  Not  by  a  few  defects,  but  by  the  much  it  does  without 
defect  The  horse  that  follows  the  race  course  may  make  a  bad  start, 
plunge  and  make  many  bad  breaks  in  the  first  part  of  the  race,  but  we 
judge  of  his  success  by  what  he  does  in  the  whole  race. 

A  man's  life  may  have  many  flaws  in  it.  It  may  indeed  have  months 
and  even  years  that  seem  to  be  fatal  failures,  and  yet  be  a  truly  successful 
one. 

Our  city  schools,  our  normal  training  schools,  our  universities  and  col- 
leges  have  defects  in  their  work,  or  at  least  seeming  defects.  And  yet  what 
power  they  possess  for  imparting  aid  to  all  who  seek  it 
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May  not  the  same  be  said  of  grading?  Those  that  oppose  it  may  point 
out  glaring  inequalities,  repeat  and  emphasize  impossibilities;  they  may 
point  out  defects  in  the  plan  and  management  of  the  work,  and  their 
adverse  criticism  may  have  elements  of  truth  in  them,  but  the  advocates 
of  grading,  which  includes  nearly  everybody  that  has  given  the  subject 
anything  like  a  fair  examination,  do  not  claim  perfection  for  the  system. 
They  claim  that,  though  it  may  not  work  for  the  best  interest  of  all  pupils, 
in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  does  for  nearly  all. 

I  said  it  might  not  work  for  the  best  interest  of  all,  in  all  places  and 
under  all  circumstances.  But  the  system  even  then  may  not  be  at  fault. 
You  may  place  the  best  formulated  system  of  housekeeping  in  the 
liands  of  some  housekeepers,  and  it  is  nothing  to  them.  They  have  no 
use  for  it     Their  surroundings  show  that  they  have  no  desire  for  system. 

We  know  farmers  who  are  late  with  their  spring  work,  late  with  haying 
and  harvesting,  behind  with  fall  work,  behind  with  taxes,  and  woerully 
behind  in  securing  a  livelihood  for  their  families.  And  yet  they  have 
instances  of  systematic  farming  on  every  side  of  them.  No  use  for  system, 
though  it  would  contribute  so  much  to  their  welfare.  So  in  districts. 
You  have  in  your  county  and  I  have  in  mine,  a  large  number  of  districts, 
perhaps  a  large  majority  of  them,  who  say,  "  Go  ahead  with  your  grading; 
if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have,  we  want  it." 

But  some  may  have  districts  of  a  different  character.  Districts  that 
that  have  three  prevailing  desires: 

1.  They  desire  to  escape  all  possible  expense  for  books,  paper,  and  other 
indispensable  apparatus  for  use  in  the  school  room. 

2.  They  desire  to  hire  the  cheapest  teacher  that  can  be  found. 

3.  They  desire  to  support  a  school  the  least  number  of  months  that  a 
school  can  be  held  to  secure  the  public  money. 

These  Three — but  the  greatest  of  these  is  to  *'draw  the  public  money." 

In  such  districts  it  would  require  but  little  argument  to  show  that  grad- 
inghas  not  proved  a  sudcess. 

With  these  random  suggestions  relating  to  the  terms  "grading"  and 
^*  success  "  as  found  in  our  question,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  direct  and 
•conclusive  evidence  showing  that  grading  has  proved  a  most  gratifying 
success.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  brief  history  of  the  work  in  Mecosta  county 
will  be  given.  And  from  information  gained  by  acquaintance  with  the 
many  loyal  teachers  that  have  come  to  us  from  other  counties,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  very  many  other  counties  can  make  as  good,  if  not 
a  better,  showing  than  we. 

In  1889  we  were  directed  bv  the  county  manual,  and  two  pupils  passed 
the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  and  received  the  diploma.  In  1890  very 
many  doubts  existed  in  many  localities  as  to  the  final  success  or  failure  of 
the  undertaking.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  convince  the  people.  The 
teachers  accepted  it  almost  unanimously,  and  rendered  the  best  of  assist- 
ance in  convincing  others.  Two  onlv  received  the  diploma  in  1890.  In 
1891  there  were  thirty-eight.  In  1892  there  were  eighteen.  In  1893  there 
were  sixty-three,  and  a  good  number  have  signified  tneir  intention  to  write 
in  1894. 

Over  eighty  per  cent  of  those  that  received  diplomas  prior  to  1893,  have 
entered  the  public  or  Industrial  school  in  Big  Rapids  to  continue  their 
studies.  Some  of  them  bid  fair  to  stand  side  by  side  with  our  best 
teachers. 

In  a  large  majority  of  districts  the  work  has  been  fully  as  successful 
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as  the  most  hopeful  could  anticipate.     In  a  few  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

We  avoid  making  a  hobby  of  grading.  In  districts  where  circumstances 
have  not  been  favorable,  we  have  accepted  the  situation  and  done  our  best^ 
and  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  these  districts. 

A  supply  of  State  manuals  and  graded  registers  is  kept  constantly  on 
hand,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  in  a  circular  issued  in  October  of  this 
year,  asking  teachers  if  they  found  the  registers  in  good  condition  and 
whether  they  understood  how  to  leave  them  so,  over  seventy-five  per  cent 
were  in  the  affirmative. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  in  July,  I  determined  to  ascertain 
the  sentiment  of  those  connected  with  school  work  in  relation  to  grading. 
Accordingly  a  circular  was  issued  to  those  that  passed  for  diplomas  but 
never  taught,  to  those  that  had  received  diplomas  and  taught,  and  to 
teachers  of  more  experience. 

Following  are  a  few  replies  or  extracts  from  them : 

FROM   THOSE   THAT   HAVE    RECEIVED   DIPLOMAS,   BUT   HAVE   NOT   TAUGHT. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Brown,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Dear  SiR-^In  answer  to  your  request  can  say  that  I  have  been  very  much  benefited 
by  the  graded  work. 

In  a  non-graded  school  some  of  the  very  brightest  students  are  kept  back  year  after 
^ear  for  others.  In  graded  schools  the  bright  pupil  has  a  chance  to  push  ahead  evenly 
m  all  of  his  or  her  studies. 

I  have  taught  none  since  or  before  receiving  a  diploma. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  P.  BURTCH. 

Miss  Jessie  Reed— I  was  very  much  pleased  with  my  diploma,  and  think  it  has 
encouraged  me  in  my  studies. 

Miss  Belle  Sparks —In  reply  to  your  circular  would  say  that  I  think  the  graded 
work  a  suooese.  I  am  sure  it  helped  me  very  much  in  my  school  work.  I  have  never 
taught,  80  have  had  no  experience  m  grading  a  school. 

Miss  May  Harrington — In  answer  to  your  letter  requesting  me  to  write  a  few  linea 
in  regard  to  grading,  I  can  say  that  I  have  finished  the  course  and  am  well  pleased  with, 
the  plan  of  grading.  It  inspires  a  pupil  to  do  better  work  than  if  the  Bchool 
was  ungraded,  because  the  work  is  laid  out  and  a  pupil  knows  just  what  is  expected  of 
him,  and  he  will  try  to  do  it  and  do  it  better  than  if  he  went  through  the  book  in  a 
haphazard  way. 

FROM   THOSE  THAT   HAVE  RECEIVED   DIPLOMAS   AND   TAUGHT. 

Miss  Lizzie  Dickson— As  a  reply  to  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  grading,  I  would  say 
that  many  benefits  may  be  derived. 

Some  backward  pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  work,  in  order  to  be  promoted  with 
others  of  the  same  age.  There  is  another  class  of  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  school  with 
any  particular  aim,  who  will  have  something  to  work  for  wnile  there.  Another  feature 
which  I  like  is  the  uniformity  created  in  the  different  schools  of  the  county,  if 
the  teachers  follow  the  manual.  If  a  pupil  removes  to  some  other  district,  the  teacher 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  him  to  work  in  the  proper  place.  Of  course  we  must 
expect  to  find  some  diffif^ulties.  Those  which  I  have  found  are  irregularity  in  attend- 
ance and  the  securing  of  uniform  text  books,  the  first  mentioned  being  the  greater. 
These  are  the  reasons  for  grading  and  the  obstacles  which  I  see,  through  my  own 
experience. 

Miss  Blanohb  Bovay — I  think  that  grading  the  schools  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  pupils  of  Mecosta  county.  Pupils  are  apt  to  be  better  educated  before  leaving- 
scbool  if  the  schools  are  graded;  for  if  a  child  has  something  to  aim  at,  as  finishing  hia 
studies  in  a  district  school  room,  he  will  be  more  interested,  and  in  general,  I  think,  will 
try  to  finish  the  course.    I  think  pupils  will  be  more  interested  in  learning  their  lessoos- 
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thoroufirhly  when  they  have  examinations  frequently;  they  will  have  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  branches  of  study,  not  only  of  two  or  three,  as  has  been  the  case  in  ungraded  schools. 
They  will  be  more  prompt  in  attendance  at  school.  An  obstacle  I  have  met  in  the 
work  is  a  dull  pupil  in  a  class  with  three  or  four  bright  pupils;  also,  pupils  not  attend- 
ing school  regularly  and  pupils  having  different  kinds  of  books. 

Mrs.  Ida  Redding — I  have  found  by  experience  in  school  work,  that  a  graded  school 
has  many  advantages  above  a  school  not  graded. 

I  found  that  it  secured  regular  attendance,  as  each  pupil  was  anxious  to  keep  up  in 
his  grade. 

I  think  that  it  encourages  the  pupils,  for  they  can  see  at  the  close  of  each  year  what 
they  have  gained. 

Miss  Myrnia  Cartwright — I  received  your  letter  wishing  a  reply  in  regard  to  the 
graded  work  in  school. 

I  think  it  very  beneficial  to  both  the  teacher  and  pupil. 

In  my  last  school  I  found  it  a  great  help;  also  the  classification  register  is  a  grand 
book  for  a  teacher  in  a  strange  school  and  place. 

Miss  Edna  Stevens— As  I  have  attended  and  taught  in  graded  and  ungraded  schools, 
I  should  by  all  means  encourage  the  grading  of  our  district  schools. 
It  creates  a  greater  interest  in  the  studie& 

The  attendance  is  more  regular  and  advancement  is  made  more  rapidly. 
I  have  found  the  system  in  the  work  of  the  graded  schools  a  great  superiority. 

Miss  Jennie  Brink — With  regard  to  the  benefit  grading  has  been  to  our  district 
schools,  I  can  truly  say  I  think  it  has  proved  highly  l^neficial  in  every  way. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  means  of  more  regular  attendance  and 
much  better  work  from  the  pupils. 

FROM   TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bensooter — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August^,  will  say  my  experience 
of  the  benefits  of  grading  in  district  s^ihools  is: 

Benefit  to  teacher;  harder  work,  because  more  thorough,  but  better  showing  at  the 
end  of,  or  at  any  time  through,  the  term. 

Parents  are  more  particular  not  to  keep  children  at  home  to  do  chores  and  help  work, 
unless  it  is  very  neces8ar>,  as  it  would  hurt  their  pride  for  their  children  to  be  behind 
in  their  studies  when  examination  day  comes. 

The  benefits  overbalance  the  obstacles  both  in  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  pupil, 
and  in  the  pride  of  parent,  teacher,  and  pupil  on  graduation  day,  and  the  consciousness 
of  hard,  earnest  work,  well  done. 

I  have  had  eight  years*  experience  teaching  ungraded  schools  and  three  years  exper- 
ience teaching  in  graded  schools. 

Mr.  G.  L.  NoROROss — I  answer  your  request  of  1st  inst.  to-day.  Can  say  that  grading 
is  a  benefit  in  several  ways: 

First,  it  gives  the  pupil  something  to  work  for.  I  find  he  will  work  continually  to 
excel  his  present  condition,  not  through  a  selfish  motive,  nor  to  boast  of  his  superiority 
over  the  remainder  of  his  class,  but  that  he  might  reach  a  higher  grade.  Second,  it 
gives  uniform  class  work. 

The  only  obstacle  is  backward  pupils  who  drop  in  for  only  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  are 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  grade  of  their  age.  But  that  will  be  found  in  any  school, 
whether  graded  or  not. 

Arthur  Butler — It  is  with  pleasure  I  speak  of  the  benefits  derived  from  our  grad- 
ing system.  After  three  years  of  careful  study  and  experience  in  the  graded  work,  I 
can  say  it  has  proven  a  grand  success. 

The  pupils  are  inspir^  with  the  thought  that  they  have  a  definite  course  laid  down 
for  them  and  that  they  are  not  required  to  pass  over  the  work  that  has  once  been  thor- 
oughly canvAPsed,  and  are  led  to  do  better  and  higher  work.  I  know  it  has  increased 
my  daily  attendance  and  made  my  work  much  easier.  I  think  the  greatest  hindrance 
is  the  inability  of  some  pupils  to  attend  only  a  part  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Katen — In  reply  to  yours  of  1st  inst  would  say  that,  in  my  ei:per- 
ienoe,  grading  the  schools  is  a  positive  auooesa. 
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It  Bimplifies  the  clafieification,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  gWe  more  time  to  each 
class. 

It  interests  the  pupils  and  secures  more  regular  attendance,  and  they  are  always  very 
anxious  to  finish  tne  grade  and  receive  a  promotion  card. 

It  encourages  pupils  to  remain  in  school  and  also  to  do  good  work,  as  they  are 
credited  each  term  with  the  work  done;  and  when  teachers  are  changed  frequently,  it 
does  away  with  the  aimless  work  done  formerly,  because  a  teacher  can  now  go  into  a 
school  and,  by  the  report  of  her  predecessor,  tell  just  what  work  each  grade  has  been 
given  credit  for. 

The  schools  advance  more  rapidly  and  do  better  work  because  the  pupils  know  that, 
when  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  work  of  that  grade,  they  will  be  promoted. 
This  is  a  great  stimulus  to  the  schools  and  will  keep  many  in  school  to  finish  the 
course. 

The  greatest  obstacle  is  irregular  attendance;  but  that  I  am  assured  may  be  overcome 
by  persistent  effort  on  part  of  teachers,  who  must  endeavor  to  inteiest  parents  by  ipak- 
ing  them  better  acquainted  with  the  graded  system  and  what  we  are  endeavoring  to 
do  for  their  children. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  very  best  results  are  beginning  to  be  realized  and  each  year 
will  increase  those  results. 

Miss  Emma  Halpin — In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
grading.  I  would  say  that,  after  the  grading  of  a  school,  I  found  the  attendance  better, 
more  interest  in  school  work  in  both  pupil  and  parent,  and  that  pupil  and  teacher 
could  work  to  a  much  better  advantage. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  I  have  met  are  the  desires  of  pupils  to  take  higher  grade  work 
than  they  are  capable  of  doing,  unwillingness  to  study  all  the  branches  re(]uired  in  the 
grade,  and  irregularity  in  attendance.  But  by  time  and  patience  these  dimcuities  are 
overcome. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Sawyer — Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  grading  of  district  schools,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  some  of  the  results  of  my  observation  and  experience  along  that  line. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  am  today  an  advocate  of  the  system  of  grading  for 
all  the  schools.    Chief  among  those  reasons  are  the  following: 

First,  it  produces  regular  and  systematic  work.  I  need  but  consult  mv  own  experi- 
ence to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  this  result  is  not  obtained  in  the  ungraded  schools.  I 
can  distinctly  remember  that  in  the  ungraded  district  school  which  I  attended,  arith- 
methic  and  one  or  two  other  studies  were  strongly  emphasized,  while  language,  gram- 
mar, civil  government,  and  other  important  subjects  were  sadly  neglect^.  To  grade 
the  school,  remedies  to  a  great  degree  this  error.  Pupils  know  that,  when  they  enter  a 
certain  grade,  they  will  be  required  to  take  up  certain  subjects  not  studied  before. 
Consequently  they  will  be  prepared  for  this  and  will  be  willing  to  study  any  subject  out- 
lined bv  the  grade  to  which  they  are  promoted.  In  this  way  each  study  will  be  taken 
up  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  pupil  will  receive  instruction  in  subjects  which  have 
heretofore  been  more  or  less  neglected; 

Second,  the  work  will  be  more  thorough.  Pupils  realize  that  a  certain  amount  of 
work  is  to  be  done  during  a  term  or  a  year.  This  tends  towards  thoroughness.  The 
pupils  will  be  more  anxious  to  do  good  work  in  arithmetic  and  in  other  subjects,  if  they 
know  that  next  year,  if  competent,  the;  are  to  go  on  and  not  be  compelled  to  go  over 
the  same  work  again,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  the  ungraded  schools.  This  annual 
repetition,  this  yearly  drill  upon  topics  with  which  the  pupils  are  perfectly  familiar, 
tends  to  discourage  them  and  to  rob  school  life  of  much  of  its  interest,  making  it  dull 
and  monotonous.  This  fault  is  largely  corrected  when  the  school  has  been  graded  and 
each  year  has  its  specific  and  well  outlined  work  to  be  thoroughly  accomplished, 

Third,  it  creates  healthy  competition.  Children  do  not  like  to  be  excelled  by  their 
classmates.  If  there  is  a  definite  object  in  view  each  pupil  will  strive  to  attain  that 
object.  His  attention  will  be  held  more  closely  to  the  work  that  is  required  of  him. 
He  will  enter  into  a  healthy  competition  with  the  pupils  of  his  grade.  He  will  see  that 
if  he  does  his  work  well,  promotion  awaits  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  does  not  wish 
to  be  behind  in  his  studies.  He  is  anxious  at  least  to  equal  his  classmates.  Hence  better 
study,  increased  interest,  and  a  much  more  enthusiastic  school  are  the  direct  results. 
Even  the  problem  of  government  will  have  been  solved  in  a  school  where  the  pupils  are 
interested  in  their  work  and  have  a  desire  to  do  their  very  best; 

Fourth,  systematic  development  of  the  human  i)owers.  This  is  the  grand  object  and 
aim  of  education.  This  is  the  great  result  which  we  as  teachers  wish  to  accomplish. 
And  any  system  of  school  management  that  tends  towards  this  result  is  worthy  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
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flohools  and  of  education.  We  believe  that  the  grading  of  district  schools  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
result,  as  it  is  only  in  the  graded  schools,  where  each  study  occupies  its  particular  time 
and  place,  that  we  can  to  the  best  advantage  train  and  develop  the  human  faculties. 

About  the  only  objection  to  the  grading  of  district  schools  that  I  have  met  in  my 
experience  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Parents  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  say  that  grading  cannot  be  made  a  success  on  that  account.  But 
even  this  objection  is  gradually  growing  lees  frequent,  I  think.  In  truth,  one  of  the 
very  fruits  of  this  objection  is  that  the  children  are  more  anxious  to  be  in  school,  and 
will  strive  harder,  as  a  rule,  to  be  present  in  a  graded  than  an  ungraded  school.  Hence 
even  the  problem  of  irregular  attendance  is  helped  to  be  solved  by  the  workings  of  this 
system  of  grading. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  enumerated  all  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  graded  school  system.  Others  might  be  mentioned.  I  have,  however,  named 
what  I  consider  the  most  important. 

F.  P.  SooTT — Having  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  Mecosta  county 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  noting  the  deep  interest  that  has  been  taken  in 
grading  the  country  schools,  I  feel  free  to  say  that  so  good  an  incentive  has  never  before 
been  brought  to  bear  in  the  schools  of  Michigan. 

Even  the  work  of  holding  examinations  at  certain  intervals,  and  bein^  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  pupils  eager  to  know  their  standing,  is  sure  to  thrill  with  joy  the  heart 
of  an  enthusiastic  teacher;  but  this  grand  State  of  ours  has  gone  farther  than  this, 
and  has  seen  fit  to  give  to  all  those  pupils  passing  the  eighth  grade  a  diploma  that  will 
stand  as  a  bright  and  shining  mark  in  the  years  to  come.  While  students  should  not 
place  too  much  stress  upon  the  honor  that  this  may  bring  them,  they  should  point  with 
pride  to  the  educational  leaders  of  this  grand  and  good  old  State  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Maggie  McOallum — In  a  graded  school  pupils  advance  more  rapidly  than  they 
did  by  our  old  ungraded  system,  where  the  pupil  was  put  back  to  the  front  part  of  the 
book  nearly  every  term,  and  had  to  take  over  and  over  that  part  of  the  book  he  had 
studied.  They  would  have  a  new  teacher  nearly  every  term,  and  in  some  instances  a 
new  teacher  every  term.  In  the  graded  school  the  teacher  has  a  register  to  put  down 
the  page  where  each  pupil  left  off  in  each  book  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  to  begin 
there  at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  This  prevents  a  change  of  teachers  every 
term,  and  all  pupils  know  what  grade  they  are  in  and  how  they  stand  in  their  grade. 

One  obstacle  I  have  found  in  grading  was  irregular  attendance,  which  I  have  over- 
come to  quite  an  extent  by  having  the  pupil  take  up  all  the  lessons  he  has  lost.  In 
that  way  he  will  take  his  books  home  with  him  to  study  in  the  evening,  if  he  knows 
that  he  will  have  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days.  Then,  again,  one  pupil  in  the  same  grade 
is  not  so  bright  as  another  pupil;  the  teacher  has  to  use  a  great  deal  of  care  to  help 
the  pupil  not  so  bright,  at  intermissions  sometimes,  or  after  school,  so  he  will  not  find 
it  so  hard  to  keep  up  with  his  grade,  and  in  that  way  the  teacher  can  overcome  it  to 
quite  an  extent  These  are  about  the  only  obstacles  I  have  found,  but  I  think  in  a 
district  where  the  text-books  are  not  alike  the  teacher  would  find  it  very  hard  to 
grade  it.  But  we  as  teachers  know  if  we  have  discouraging  things,  we  have  many 
encouraging  things,  and  especially  in  a  graded  school. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  have  taught  both  in  graded  and  ungraded  schools, 
and  I  would  advise  a  district  board  to  grade  their  school. 

From  what  has  been  said,  let  no  one  get  the  idea  that  in  Mecosta  county 
every  sail  is  always  up  and  every  breeze  a  favorable  one;  but  in  this,  as  in 
all  school  work,  nothing  but  thoroughness,  vigilance,  and  untiring  watch> 
fulness  secures  success. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Gommr.  E.  A.  Murphy,  Ionia  county: 

I  did  not  anticipate  the  contents  of  Mr.  Brown^s  paper  so  far  as  to  formulate  my 
remarks  in  writing.    This,  however,  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  idea  of  a  discussion. 

I  remember  well  that,  during  may  infancy  as  an  instructor,  many  of  you  at  these 
meetings  were  discussing  the  theory  of  grading  the  district  schools.  I  presume  the 
purpose  of  this  present  discussion  is  to  determine  whether  the  work  of  grading,  or  the 
■attempt  to  parade,  is  so  far  favorable.  Whether  the  truth  has  been  fully  demonstrated; 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  grade  the  rural  school&    Heretofore  the  discussions  at  these 
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meetiDgs  have  been  theoretical;  now  they  must  be  praotioaL  We  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  What  is  the  condition?  In  the  settlement  of  this^ 
question,  I  trust  that  we,  as  teachers,  will  be  more  sincere  to  our  constituents  than  our 
national  legislators  are. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  county  of  Ionia,  I  can  say  that  here  the  grading  of  schools 
has  been  an  unqualified  success.  I  believe  no  section  of  the  State  presents  better  con- 
ditions or  more  favorable  ones  for  a  true  test  of  the  success  of  gradmg  in  the  district 
schools.  What  I  mean  bv  favorable  conditions  is  that  this  section  of  the  State  has  all 
the  favorable  as  well  as  the  unfavorable  conditions. 

In  the  grading  of  the  district  schools,  we  might  divide  the  subject  by-  saying  that 
grading  is  one  thing  and  the  incidents  of  grading  another.  Grading  is  the  cause,  and' 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  is  the  effect.  The  subject,  **  Has  the  attempt  to  grade  the 
country  schools  proved  a  success^",  is  a  difficult  one.  I  am  critical  in  regard  to  the 
word  **  attempt."  Has  the  grading  of  schools  been  a  failure?  There  is  probably  hardly 
a  school  in  all  the  counties  of  the  main  part  of  the  Htate  but  what  has  been  graded,, 
but  whether  they  have  held  out  or  not  is  another  question. 

What  I  understand  by  grading  is  nothing  more  than  a  grouping  together  of  pupils 
and  applying  to  them  a  certain  systematic  course  of  study.  Has  that  grading  been  a 
success?  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  has  been  a  great  success  in  our  section  of  the 
State,  and  I  can  speak  for  all  the  surrounding  counties.  We  see  vast  improvement  in 
the  pupils.  Formerly  a  pupil  would  study  reading  and  arithmetic,  or  reading  and  pen- 
manship, but  no  regular,  systematic  course.  Today  in  nine  tenths  of  the  schools  of  this 
section  there  is  scarcely  a  pupil  that  is  not  studying  most  of  the  common  branchee. 
That  is  the  result  of  grading,  and  it  shows  that  simply  the  grading  has  been  a  success. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  first  attempting  to  grade,  the  farmer  was  wont  Uh 
leave  his  plow  as  the  first  snows  of  winter  came  and  go  to  the  school  house,  where  he 
reigned  during  the  winter;  with  the  warm  days  of  spring  he  went  back  to  the  fields 
resigning  his  position  to  the  dapper  little  school  ma'am  of  sixteen  summers,  who  reigned 
during  the  hot  summer  months;  and  the  schools  were  supplied  with  a  variety  of  text-. 
books.  But  in  this  section  of 'the  State  it  was  early  seen  that,  in  order  to  adopt  a  course 
of  study  and  carry  it  out,  we  must  have  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  Today,  if  we  have 
not  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  we  have  generally  the  same  kind. 

Another  result  is  the  uniformity  of  school  terms.  We  had  the  four  months'  winter 
term  and  the  three  months'  summer  term;  now  we  have  the  nine  months'  term. 
Another  result  is  that,  if  the  adopted  course  of  study  is  carried  out,  we  must  have  the 
same  teacher;  so  the  same  teacher  is  employed  now  for  one  or  more  vears.  Still 
another  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  course  of  study  is  that  the  patrons  understand  the 
work  of  the  school  much  better.  A  few  days  ago  a  school  officer  came  to  me  and  asked 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  add  a  ninth  grade  to  their  course,  and  in  investigating  the 
case  I  was  surprised  at  the  knowledge  that  this  school  board  showed  in  the  grading  of 
their  school.  They  could  easily  see  that  about  all  the  work  their  teacher  could  man- 
age was  the  eight  grades  already  in  the  school.  Another  time  I  was  stopped  by  a 
patron  who  complained  that  his  little  boy  was  kept  back  in  reading.  In  asking  ques- 
tions I  found  he  had  been  in  tAie  district  but  a  short  time,  and  that  about  all  his  little 
boy  ever  studied  was  reading.  I  explained  to  him  that  the  teacher  took  a  kindly  inter- 
est in  his  boy,  that  she  wanted  to  give  his  boy  a  systematic  education,  and  made  him 
see  that  it  was  best 

Mr.  Brown  says  the  only  objection  to  grading  is  in  the  irregularity  of  attendance.  I 
believe  that,  where  the  teacher  thoroughly  understands  the  grading  of  school,  irregular 
attendance  need  not  create  any  objection.  If  pupils  stay  out  I  would  let  them  fall  into- 
the  classes  where  they  naturally  would.  If  they  get  behind,  place  them  a  grade  back. 
Before  closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  incompetency  of  the  present  school  law. 
I  think  the  present  school  law  was  wisely  made,  but  do  aot  believe  it  was  made  to 
guard  the  grading  of  our  district  schools.  I  believe  that  grading  has  reached  the  high- 
est point  it  can  under  the  present  school  law.  This  grading  is  a  creature  of  the  educa-' 
tors  of  the  State,  and  as  this  generation  passes  away  it  will  need  some  better  support 
than  it  now  has.  In  order  that  that  this  grading  be  established  as  a  part  of  our  school 
system,  there  must  be  some  legislation  to  this  purpose.  We  find  that  our  laws  are  sim- 
ply permissive,  not  mandatory.  There  should  be  something  that  would  make  this 
mandatory,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  some  legislation  to  this  effect. 

Obr  Schurtz,  Grand  Rapids: 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  what  I  have  heard  this  afternoon.  Remembering  the 
hard  work  that  I  put  in  for  four  years,  I  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 

There  is  certainly  something  in  it  when  a  man  like  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  followed  this 
work  for  sevend  years,  investigated  it,  seen  -it  in  all  its   phases,  when  one  as  oapablS' 
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as  he,  is  able  to  stand  before  a  body  of  men  and  women  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  firrading  has  been  a  sucoesB  in  at  least  one  oounty  of  the  State.  And  when  I  see 
stand  before  this  assembly  a  man  who  was  not  in  the  work  when  some  of  the  older  ones 
were,  also  testifying  that  in  another  oounty  grading  has  been  a  suocees;  when  I  look 
around  and  seethe  many  commissioners  who  were  secretaries  at  that  time,  and  know 
these  men  would  bear  witness  very  forcibly  to  the  same  thing,  certainly  it  is  an 
impressive  fact 

I  will  say  to  the  commissioners  and  secretaries  of  this  State  that  I  never  had  a  more 
lively  interest  in  this  question  than  I  have  today.  Sometimes-  I  think  you  meet 
with  no  more  obstacles  in  the  grading  of  country  schools  than  we  meet  in  the 
grading  of  the  citv  schools.  You  think,  no  doubt,  that  if  you  could  step  into  the  city 
schools  you  would  find  it  all  smooth  sailing.  Constantly  these  same  perplexing  ques- 
tions meet  us  in  graded  schools.    This  is  a  hint  for  your  encouragement 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  sure,  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  it,  that 
when  once  this  system  has  established  itself  in  this  State  of  Michigan,  it  will  become  a 
permanent  success.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  time  can  poesiblv  come  when  this 
grading,  this  work  that  has  been  done,  will  come  to  naught  and  the  old^stem  of  affairs 
reign  in  the  district  schools.  Everything  points  to  the  time  when  district  schools  will 
be  graded  even  more  than  they  are  today;  when  the  training  of  teachers  of  district 
schools  will  be  a  most  important  thing.  I  then  sincerely  believe  the  time  will  come 
when,  through  a  demand  from  the  public,  the  teachers  who  do  the  work  of  the  district 
schools  will  be  a  trained  and  well  prepared  body  of  men  and  women. 

• 

CoMMB.  Field  of  Lenawee: 

So  far  as  Lenawee  is  concerned,  I  believe  that  grading  is  something  that  has  come  to 
stay.  I  think  that,  with  most  of  us,  the  grading  of  country  schools  has  been  a  success. 
Of  course  that  term  is  used  relatively.  There  are  many  things  that  are  not  up  to  the 
standard,  not  up  to  our  ideal;  but  to  give  it  up  would  be  a  grand  mistake. 

CoMMR.  Allen  of  Monroe: 

I  think  our  experience  in  Monroe  county  shows  how  grading  has  advanced  during 
the  past  four  years.  In  1889  a  course  was  put  into  our  schools  with  Welch's  classifica- 
tion register.  In  1890  there  was  a  change  of  secretary  and  nothing  done  to  advance  the 
work.  In  1891  the  course  of  study  was  enforced  and  many  obstacles  met  and  overcome. 
In  1892  there  were  thirty-five  applicants  at  the  central  examination  and  nine  to  secure 
diplomas.  For  1893  the  applicants  for  central  examination  numbered  ninety-five,  and 
the  result  of  this  grading  has  not  only  tended  to  uniformity  of  text  books,  but  our 
county  shows  an  increase  of  forty-five  per  cent  in  the  number  of  district  schools  that 
employ  the  teacher  for  the  year,  and  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  attendance  of 
teachers  at  countv  institutes.  It  has  also  secured  a  closer  relationship  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  parents,  and  an  almost  unanimous  support  of  this  system  by  the 
teachers. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 
COMMISSIONER  A.   G.   BANDALL,  OALHOUN   COUNTY. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  rhetorical  display,  fimires  of  speech,  or 
poetical  sentiment  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Examinations,  as  a  test  of  a  pupil's  advancement,  or  a  student's  scholar- 
ship, have  been  denounced  by  many  modern  pedagogues  as  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  It  has  become  quite  the  proper  thing  for  a  certain  class  of  edu- 
cators to  attack  methods  and  ideas  that  smack  of  age  and  custom,  under 
the  euphonious  title,  "  The  New  Education." 

Teachers,  above  all  others,  should  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good.  The  examination  test  has  its  weak  phases  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally against  these  vulnerable  points  that  attacks  upon  it  are  made.  It 
comes  with  bad  grace  and  savors  of  quackery  to  attack  old  customs,  with- 
out suggesting  better  and  wiser  ones.  A  method  may  be  faulty,  but  at  the 
same  time  possess  a  vast  preponderance  of  merit  So  it  would  seem  the 
"examination  fogyism,'*  as  it  has  been  designated,  has  undergone  its 
crucial  period  and  come  out  of  the  contest,  stripped  of  many  fallacies,  but 
more  strongly  fortified  in  its  inherent  virtues. 
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Whatever  arguments  are  urged  against  examinations  in  the  city  schools^ 
they  are  groundless  as  applied  to  the  country  schools,  because  the  practice 
has  but  recently  come  into  vogue.  With  the  adoption  of  the  State  course 
of  study,  comes  the  necessity  for  a  test  that  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
motion of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade.  By  tacit  consent  that  test  has 
come  to  mean  the  written  examination.  As  might  be  expected,  the  plan 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  teachers,  and  these  by  no  means  a 
small  minority.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  opposition  comes 
from  one  of  the  three  following  classes.  Those  that  have  an  inherited 
disposition  to  avoid  work;  those  that  lack  the  courage  and  tact  to  make 
the  test  acceptable  and  successful;  those  that  are  indifferent  and  motiveless 
in  school  work.  It  is  none  too  radical  to  state  that  representatives  of  any 
one  of  these  classes  have  no  business  in  the  school  room,  and  any  sort  of  a 
test  they  might  make  would  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

An  examination  is  as  much  a  test  of  a  teacher's  methods  as  it  is  of  a 
pupil's  knowledge  and  advancement,  hence  it  is  vastly  important  that  the 
teacher  have  correct  views  of  education  and  the  end  to  be  attained  by  a 
course  of  study.  Written  examinations  are  necessary  because  all  other 
tests  are  partial  and  imperfect.  The  daily  record,  if  such  a  record  be 
kept,  and  unfortunately  it  often  is,  shows  simply  the  teacher's  estimate 
of  a  pupil's  recitation  upon  a  single  theme,  and  for  a  brief  moment.  The 
pupil  recites  his  portion  of  the  lesson,  gets  his  mark,  and  dismisses  the 
balance  of  the  recitation  from  mind  and  memory.  Oral  examinations 
lack  uniformity,  and  afford  very  unsatisfactory  data  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate a  pupil's  proficiency.  Then  again,  oral  examinations,  to  be  fair  and 
comprehensive,  would  require  that  each  candidate  be  examined  alone, 
causing  a  great  and  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  we  are  to  have  written  examinations  in 
country  schools.  How  shall  they  be  conducted?  How  often  shall  they 
be  held?  How  shall  the  questions  be  prepared?  How  shall  the  papers 
be  marked?  At  the  risk  of  being  commonplace,  we  shall  attempt  to 
answer  some  of  these  questions.  It  goes  without  saying  that  an  examina- 
tion should  be  systematic  and  honest.  In  order  to  be  systematic,  pupils 
should  be  required  to  use  uniform  paper,  and  to  write  with  pen  and  ink. 
This  will  require  forethought  and  preparation  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
By  becoming  the  custodian  of  the  pupils'  pennies  the  teacher  can  pur- 
chase suitable  paper  with  printed  heading,  good  pens,  ink,  blotters,  and 
other  necessaries,  at  an  actual  saving  of  money  to  the  children.  In  some 
cases  district  boards  can  be  induced  to  furnish  such  supplies  at  public 
expense. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  at  the  very  outset,  that  an  examination  is 
educational  as  well  as  inquisitory — a  developing  as  well  as  a  drawing  out 
process.  It  is  important,  then,  that  pupils  be  taught  system,  exactness, 
tidiness,  and  conciseness  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas  upon  paper. 
But  how  shall  the  examination  be  conducted  honestly;  for  unless  it  is  so 
conducted,  it  were  better  omitted.  A  test  that  puts  a  premium  upon 
trickery,  deceit,  and  a  base  sort  of  cunning  so  frequently  exhibited  by 
certain  specimens  of  the  human  family,  is  intolerable  and  vicious  in  the 
extreme,  and  should  be  banished  from  the  school  room.  The  examination 
in  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher  may*  &nd  frequently  does,  prove  a  positive 
curse  to  the  morals  of  a  school.  What  wonder  that  the  sense  of  justice  ia 
violated  in  the  minds  of  conscientious  pupils,  when  their  less  scrupulous 
classmates  receive  high  per  cents  in  examination  through  fraud  ana  delib- 
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erate  cheating!  What  wonder  that  they  gradually  lower  their  estimate  of 
truth,  when  falsehood  brings  quicker  and  larger  returns  in  the  market. 
An  honest  examination  without  honest  teaching  is  impossible,  because  the 
two  are  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  inseparable. 

If  the  teaching  has  been  of  a  character  to  repress  originality  or  to 
load  the  child's  mind  with  a  mass  of  dead  facts  and  technicalities,  the 
examination  will  simply  call  up  a  mass  of  undigested  material  for  dress 
parade.  Knowing  that  facts  are  wanted,  and  that  facts  alone  count,  the 
pupil  gets  his  facts  as  best  he  can — sometimes  from  his  overburdened 
memory,  many  times  from  handy  data  arranged  for  emergency,  and  often 
by  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  mean.  Fair  means  or  foul,  so 
long  as  the  desired  end  is  reached — a  high  per  cent  It  is  this  shameless 
abuse  of  the  examination  test  that  has  aroused  such  wide  spread  criticism. 

The  true  object  of  an  examination  is  to  test  the  thought  power  of  an 
applicant,  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expressing  his  ideas  consecutively 
and  in  good  English.  It  is  far  too  frequently  used  as  a  mental  emetic, 
and  the  undigested  material  brought  to  light,  taken  as  evidence  of  mind 
growth  and  development.  Such  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  examination 
is  the  most  reprehensible  kind  of  educational  quackery,  whether  practiced 
by  teachers  in  the  country  schools  or  others  higher  in  the  profession.  The 
food  that  we  eat  must  become  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone, 
otherwise  our  physical  stature  will  not  be  increased  a  hair's  breadth.  The 
fact  that  the  stomach  is  gorged  with  an  accumulation  of  undigested 
material  affords  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  muscles. 
The  strength  of  a  man  is  determined  by  what  he  can  lift,  not  by  the 
weight  of  his  stomach.  So  with  the  mind.  The  ability  to  think,  to  rea- 
son, to  observe,  is  the  true  evidence  of  mental  growth  and  strength,  and 
such  ability  can  never  be  tested  by  stereotyped  questions  and  answers. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question,  how  should  the  examination  questions  be 
prepared.  The  most  satisfactory  results  will  never  be  obtained  until  the 
questions  are  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner;  better  still, 
perhaps,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  If  this  is  thought  to 
be  impracticable,  a  few  sugg:estions  as  to  what  plan  should  guide  the 
teachers  in  their  preparation  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

First,  the  Questions  should  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  require 
exact  text  book  phraseology  in  answering  them;  neither  should  they  be 
so  framed  as  to  call  up  some  pet  theory,  peculiar  to  the  teacher  or  to  some 
author.  They  should  aim  to  make  the  pupil  think,  and  reduce  what  he 
has  learned  to  practice.  Further,  they  should  stimulate  his  power  of  dis- 
crimination, and  give  abundant  scope  for  originality,  without  which  all  of 
his  time  and  labor  spent  in  their  consideration  will  be  wasted. 

Second,  it  requires  as  much  discretion  in  marking  papers  as  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  examination  questions.  Both  phases  of  the  work  must  be  done 
intelligently.  A  paper  should  be  estimated  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  by  para- 
graphs. 

Exact  answers  in  the  language  of  the  text  book,  should  never  receive  as 
high  credit  as  answers  given  in  a  pupil's  own  words,  other  things  being 
equal.  The  highest  degree  of  merit  in  an  examination  will  appear  in  the 
conciseness  ana  clearness  with  which  a  pupil  expresses  his  own  ideas,  and 
not  the  ideas  of  his  book  or  teacher.  Composition,  penmanship,  orthogra- 
phy, arrangement,  accuracy,  and  neatness,  snould  receive  due  credit  in  every 
paper  upon  every  topic  Misspelled  words  and  nnj^'ammatical  phrases 
are  as  intolerable  in  arithmetic  as  in  grammar.    Tins  point  we  would 
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especially  emphasize,  that  a  papil's  knowledge  is  being  tested  in  every 
line  that  he  writes  and  must  be  judged  in  its  entirety.  When  teachers 
and  examiners  rise  to  a  jast  appreciation  of  this  idea,  the  written  examina- 
tion will  have  disarmed  many  of  its  worst  opponents.  In  the  marking  of 
papers  errors  of  all  kinds  will  be  noted  by  the  teacher  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  lead  him  to  correct  the  same.  The 
more  important  mistakes  should  be  brought  up  and  discussed  by  the  entire 
grade.  Above  all,  fictitious  marking  should  be  avoided  as  designed  to 
mislead  and  deceive.  A  pupil  should  receive  just  what  be  merits,  nothing 
more.  One  of  the  surest  evidences  of  careless  examinations,  is  to  see  on  a 
pupil's  record  whole  rows  of  100,  99,  etc.  The  temptation  to  high  rating 
is  one  which  the  average  teacher  finds  it  hard  to  resist,  and  the  evil,  once 
introduced,  soon  becomes  intrenched.  Papers  should  be  marked  promptly 
and  results  reported  to  both  parents  and  pupils.  All  work  should  be 
arranged  by  topics,  with  the  examination  questions  attached,  and  filed  for 
reference  during  the  term.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  pupils  should  be 
permitted  to  claim  their  papers  and  retain  them  permanently.  The 
teacher  should  be  aB  careful  and  methodical  in  the  preparation  of  the  ques- 
tions, marking  of  papers,  arrangement  of  the  work,  etc.,  as  he  wishes  his 
pupils  to  be  in  their  part  of  the  work. 

Third,  there  is  one  all  important  truth  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
the  matter  of  examinations  and  promotions.  The  school  exists  for  the 
pupil  and  not  the  pupil  for  the  school.  This  truth  is  too  frequently 
reversed  and  children  are  sacrificed  to  rules  and  grades  and  courses  of 
study.  The  machine  is  deified  and  a  pupil  must  succumb  though  his 
bones  crack.  Is  it  not  everlastingty  true  that  a  child  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  all  of  the  rules,  creeds,  and  theories  promulgated  since  the 
world  began?  There  is  just  as  much  sense  in  running  boys  and  girls 
through  a  turning  lathe,  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  physical  proportions 
as  there  is  in  feeding  them  into  an  educational  machine  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  same  mental  stature.  Nature  is  a  wise  schoolmaster,  and  we 
might  profit  immensely  by  studying  her  methods  more  thoughtfully.  But 
you  would  not  promote  a  pupil  from  one  grade  to  another  who  failed  to 

?ass  the  required  per  cent,  would  you?  To  this  I  answer  yes  and  no. 
'es,  if  his  failure  is  the  result  of  emergencies  and  obstacles  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  such  as  sickness,  unavoidable  absence,  lack  of  natural 
endowment.  Yes,  if  his  school  history  showed  him  to  be  a  zealous  pupil, 
courteous,  honest,  and  faithful.  Such  a  pupil  should  be  given  a  passing 
grade,  if  his  per  cent  is  below  the  ideal  established.  This  may  be  rank 
heresy  and  challenge  the  criticism  of  those  who  swear  by  the  records,  but 
it  is  our  gospel  and  we  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  it.  If  the  idea  of  an 
examination  is  solely  to  ascertain  how  much  brain  a  pupil  has,  or  how 
much  more  nature  and  circumstances  have  favored  him  than  they  have 
a  fellow  classmate,  then  the  principle  may  be  wrong;  but,  if  the 
examination  is  to  recognize  character  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
manliness  and  womanliness,  the  sole  cause  for  which  the  public  schools 
exist,  then  the  principle  is  right  and  just.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
pupil's  chief  aim  has  been  to  see  how  little  he  could  do  and  by  hook  or 
crook  squeeze  through  the  examination,  I  would  be  as  merciless  as  fate  in 
marking  his  papers.    Why?    Simply  because  any  other  plan  would  be  a 

i)remium  upon  the  basest  elements  of  his  nature,  such  as  laziness,  trickery, 
awlessness,  indifference  and  the  like.    The  wisest  teacher  that  the  world 
ever  knew,  made  motive  and  merit  the  sole  basis  of  preferment.    We 
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might  with  safety,  follow  the  example,  if  we  have  to  do  so  afar  off.  The 
child's  whole  life  in  the  school  room  should  tave  some  wei^^ht  in  every 
estimate  of  his  merit  Bestow  rewards  otherwise,  and  you  violate  every 
principle  of  justice  and  repress  the  noblest  instincts  of  the  soul.  A  child's 
school  life  should  not  be  divorced  from  his  standing  in  the  home  and 
society.  The  test,  above  all  others  forced  upon  him  wnether  he  will  or  no 
when  he  enters  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  is  a  test  of  character  instead 
of  figures  or  rhetoric.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  pupil  should  be  promoted  in 
defiance  of  his  proficiency  in  the  topics  pursued,  but  that  a  failure  to 
reach  a  definite  per  cent  by  a  few  points,  should  be  counterbalanced  by 
a  high  average  of  conduct  and  disposition. 

Fourth,  as  to  the  time  promotions  should  be  made.  The  course  of  study 
provides  that  the  work  oi  the  grades  should  be  completed  in  the  spring 
term,  and  promotions  would  naturally  come  at  the  close  of  the  year.  No 
rule  should  be  arbitrary.  It  is  difficult  to  state  just  when  a  child  shall 
reach  a  certain  height  and  weight  physically,  and  just  about  as  difficult  tg 
determine,  in  advance,  the  time,  when  he  shall  reach  a  definite  mental 
stature.  No  pupil  should  be  held  back  because  the  moon  is  in  the  wrong 
quarter. 

The  progressive  teacher  will  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  arousing  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  school  by  holding  promotion  exercises  to  which  the 
patrons  are  cordially  invited.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  send  out  written 
invitations  to  all  residents  of  the  district  The  pUpils  should  do  the  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  the  utmost  pains  be  taken  to  have  it 
neatly  and  correctly  executed.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  a  plan 
would  afford  the  very  best  op]|prtunity  for  language  drill  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  orthography,  penmanship,  and  grammar. 

Uniform  and  satisfactory  work  in  the  country  schools  can  never  be  fully 
obtained  under  the  present  system  of  organisation.  Each  school  district 
is  a  miniature  republic,  controlling  its  affairs  eu^cording  to  its  own  whims. 
Some  districts  are  under  the  control  of  the  most  ignorant  and  reactionary 
element,  and  thus  adverse  to  methods  that  deviate  from  the  ways  of  the 
fathers.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  fallacies 
of  our  present  school  system  or  to  idealize,  but  rather  to  deal  with  a 
condition. 

To  summarize,  examinations  serve  a  threefold  purpose:  They  test  the 
advancement  and  thoroughness  of  pupils.  They  develop  the  power  of  a 
pupil  to  express,  in  good  English,  the  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired. 
They  form  an  intelligent  and'retiable  basis  for  pupils'  promotions. 

Examinations  should  be  held  monthly  and  conducted  carefully  and 
systematically.  Pupils  should  not  be  stimulated  nor  allowed  to  buy  off 
an  examination  by  good  behavior  or  superior  scholarship,  but  rather 
edujcated  to  consider  it  an  opportunity  of  developing  their  powers  of 
acquired  knowledge. 

Promotions  should  be  made  as  occasion  demands,  but  planned  for  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  The  whole  school  life  of  a  pupil  should  be  con- 
sidered in  passing  upon  his  claims  for  promotion.  Certificates  of  promo- 
tion should  be  givien  pupils  as  they  pass  from  grade  to  grade,  showing 
scholarship  and  deportment 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  and  brains,  character,  tact,  and  enthusiasm 
behind  the  teacher's  desk,  much  profit  may  come  to  the  country  school. 
Without  these  elements  harmoniously  combined  in  the  person  of  the 
teacher,  no  school  can  be  a  success  under  any  plan  that  can  be  devised. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Commr.  Fielj>,  Lenawee  county: 

As  Commissioner  Randall  has  treated  this  subject  quite  exhaustively,  it  remains  for 
me,  in  opening  the  discussion  upon  his  paper,  to  dwell  more  fully  on  certain  points,  to 
emphasize  his  arguments  in  favor  of  examinations  and  promotions  in  country  schools, 
9nd  possibly  to  present  a  few  additional  reasons  why  examinations  are  desirable  in 
country  as  well  as  graded  schools. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism  of  the  graded  system,  includ- 
ing examinations,  as  now  in  force  in  our  city  and  other  large  graded  schools.  I  believe 
there  has  been  far  too  good  ground  for  such  criticism,  flducational  processes  have 
been  so  refined  as  to  have  left  no  room  for  the  development  of  the  individual— the  great 
aim  of  all  true  teaching.  Grading,  classification,  examinations,  and  promotions  nave 
been  made  the  end  of  education,  instead  of  a  means  to  the  end.  The  whole  system  has 
degenerated  into  a  machine  to  turn  out  graduates.  The  little  five  and  six  year  old 
innocents,  with  their  different  dispositions  and  capacities,  are  put  in  at  the  primary 
end  of  the  machine  and,  after  twelve  years  of  steady  grinding,  are  turned  out  at  the 
high  school  end  finely  polished  graduates,  but  utterly  lacking  in  vigor  of  mind  or  abihty 
to  earn  a  living. 

It  is  this  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  graded  system  that  has  brought  about  a 
reaction  and  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  it,  including,  of  course,  examinations.  Some 
prominent  schools,  in  their  rebellion  against  the  machine  methods,  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  have  abandoned  examinations  altogether.  But,  nevertheless,  I  believe  examinations, 
where  legitimately  used,  are  an  excellent  thing,  both  in  graded  and  country  schools. 
They  should  always  be  made  conducive  to  the  pupil's  progress,  a  guide  to  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  a  corrective  of  errors,  a  means  of  development.  Teachers  ought  always  to 
bear  in  mind  that  examinations  are  to  be  made  an  instrument  to  develop  the  pupil — not 
a  bugbear,  an  instrument  of  torture  to  be  constantly  held  before  the  minds  of  pupils  as 
a  hated  and  dreaded  ordeal.  Children  are  very  apt  to  conceive  the  idea  that  to  pass 
examinations,  to  be  promoted  and  finally  to  graduate,  are  the  chief  end  of  all  study, 
and  that,  when  they  nave  received  their  diplomas,  their  education  is  finished.  It  should 
be  the  constant  care  of  the  teacher  to  guard  againstlany  such  false  conception  of  the 
aim  of  education. 

The  proper  function  of  the  examination  is  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction,  refresh  and  strengthen  the  memory  of  the  child,  exercise 
his  i)owers  of  expression,  and  give  him  skill  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  This  func- 
tion is  an  important  one  and  belongs  as  much  to  the  country,  as  to  the  city  school.  In 
fact,  our  country  boys  and  girls  especially  need  the  drill  which  comes  from  writing  out 
their  thoughts;  and  we,  as  commissioners,  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  country 
teacher  the  true  import  and  place  of  the  examination  in  imparting  this  needed 
discipline. 

Whether  it  is  best  to  hold  examinations  at  the  end  of  every  month  or  at  irregular 
intervals  may  be  a  question.  In  case  of  a  short  term  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  I  have 
advised  teachers  to  hold  one  examination  at  the  middle  of  the  term  and  one  at  the 
close.  Monthly  examinations  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  review;  and  I  think  the 
teacher  should  carefully  correct  and  call  the  pupiPs  attention  to  errors  in  definition, 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  I  do  not  think^  these  written  reviews  should  be 
subjected  to  very  close  marking.  Their  object  is  io  review  their  work  and  test  its 
thoroughness.  Term  and  final  examinations,  however,  should  in  my  opinion  be  care- 
fully marked  and  recorded  in  the  register. 

Commissioner  Randall  has  given  practical  suggestions  concerning  the  details  of  con- 
ducting examinations,  so  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  that  point.  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  term  and  final  examination  papers  on  file  for  the  inspection  of  the  commis- 
sioner and  others  who  may  visit  the  school.  The  knowledge  that  papers  are  to  be  thus 
preserved  will  serve  as  an  incitement  to  better  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

A  few  words  as  to  final  eighth  grade  examinations.  My  own  experience  has  led  me 
to  conclude  that  it  is  not  beet  to  allow  teachers  to  mark  final  examination  papers.  At 
the  final  examinations  last  February  in  Lenawee  county,  as  at  all  such  examinations 
previouslv,  the  teachers  were  permitted  to  conduct  the  work  and  mark  their  own  pupils* 
papers.  Need  I  say  tJie  majority  of  the  candidates  passed  the  ordeal  successfully?  At 
the  May  final,  however,  I  took  the  matter  entirelv  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 
Twelve  central  points  were  designated  at  which  tne  final  examinations  were  conducted 
by  gentlemen  who  kindly  consented  to  aid  me  in  the  work,  most  of  them  being  princi- 
pals of  our  graded  schools.  AU  papers  were  then  sent  to  me  for  marking,  and 
although  the  required  average  was  only  75  per  cent,  with  a  minimum  of  GO.  I  was 
unable  to  grant  diplomas  to  more  than  28  per  cent  of  the  candidates.    I  do  not  believe 
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that  our  country  teachers,  however  fair  they  may  wish  to  be  in  passiog  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  their  pupils,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  graduating  them  are  in  a 
fwitioD,  geuerally  speaking,  to  decide  as  impartially  or  wisely  as  the  commissiouer;  and 
am  thoroughly  convinced' that  that  official  ought  to  take  the  whole  matter  into  his 
own  hands.  In  doiug  this  he  will  not  only  relieve  his  teachers  of  a  responsibility  which 
would  often  prove  a  serious  embarrassment  to  them,  but  will  also  possess  a  valuable 
means  of  influencing  the  work  of  his  teachers  and  learning  wherein  they  have  proven 
deficient  in  their  work. 

For  example,  the  papers  sent  me  at  the  May  final  examination  showed  conclusively 
that  our  country  teachers  have  not  been  doing  as  thorough  work  as  is  necessary  to  good 
scholarship.  They  show  that,  in  the  desire  to  go  over  the  prescribed  ground  and  turn 
out  graduates,  they  have  not  been  sufiScienUy  thorough,  especially  in  the  line  of 
language,  spelling,  grammar,  and  clearness  of  expression.  Above  all,  they  have  not 
laid  sufficient  stress  upon  developing  the  power  to  think.  Since  this  examination  I 
have  taken  every  opportunity  to  impress  upon  oUr  country  teachers  the  need  of  more 
thorough  instruction.  In  a  circular  which  1  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
I  made  use  of  the  following  language  on  this  i)oint:  "  Only  28  per  cent  of  tJie  pupils 
who  took  the  final  examinations  last  May  met  the  recuirements.  Can  we  not  have  far 
better  results  this  year?  Insist  upon  thorough  work;  review  frequently;  drill  upon 
spelling,  punctuation,  writing,  grammatical  construction,  neatness,  clearness  of  statement 
and  accuracy  of  definition,  and  your  pupils  will  pass  the  final  examination  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  their  teacher."  I  am  strongly  in  hopes  that  our  teachers  will  profit 
by  the  experience  of  tjie  past  and  that  the  results  of  this  year's  finals  will  be  more  satis- 
factory than  were  those  of  last  year. 

I  believe  that  such  a  i)olicy  as  I  have  suggested,  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  commis- 
sioner, will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  our  country  teachers.  It 
makes  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  commissioner,  it  is  true,  to  look  over  and  mark  so 
many  papers,  and  it  might  be  well  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  examiners 
in  this  task.  But  if  we  are  to  have  thorough  instruction  in  our  country  schools,  if 
graduating  from  country  schools  is  to  mean  something  and  not  degenerate  into  a  farce, 
we  commissioners  must  insist  upon  passing  final  judgment  ui)on  the  product  of  the 
schools  under  our  supervision,  and  then  we  must  exact  a  reasonable  degree  of  attein- 
ment  from  the  candidates  for  common  school  diplomas. 

We  should  aim  to  turn  out  from  our  countrv  schools  young  men  and  women  who, 
although  they  ma^  never  attend  any  higher  school,  are,  nevermeless,  possessed  of  such 
an  education  as  will  make  them  good  citizens,  well  prepared  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
every  day  life;  symmetrically  developed  in  mind,  body,  and  sou);  inspired  with  a  lore 
for  knowledge;  possessing  habito  of  observation,  correct  judgment,  and  powers  of 
expression;  imbued  with  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  keenly  in  touch  with  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  age.  This  much  may  be  done  for  our  country  boys  and  girls  in  our 
country  schools,  and  final  examinations  can  be  made  a  powerful  instrument  towards 
the  attainment  of  such  an  ideal.  Fellow  commissioners,  let  us  use  final  examinations 
as  a  lever  for  lifting  up  our  country  schools  to  a  higher  plane. 

CoMMR.  Shbldon  of  Coruuna: 
No  teacher  should  conduct  an  examination  for  his  or  her  own  pupils. 

CoMMR.  Andrus: 

The  difficulty  in  allowing  others  to  assist  in  examinations  is  simply  this;  it  will 
depend  wholly  upon  the  one  who  does  it,  for  many  questions  are  askea,  and  the  person 
conducting  the  examination  might,  in  answering  a  question,  explain  so  fully  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  the  pupil  to  do. 

CoMMR.  Clapp  of  Kalamazoo: 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide.  If  the  teacher  does  not  mark  the  papers 
with  perfect  fairness,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  commissioner  does  not.  If  I,  as  com- 
missioner, conduct  the  examination  in  some  central  place,  the  pupils  will  not  do  as  well 
as  at  home.  I  think  an  impartial  teacher  should  use  the  evei^-day  work  as  a  part  of 
the  date  for  promotion,  and  I  have  allowed  teachers  to  put  their  estimate  upon  papers 
and  then  forward  to  me  for  my  markings. 

COMMR.  All£n: 

I  had  the  teachers  send  me  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  who  in  their  opinion  would 
pass  the  examination,  determined  by  the  work  in  clasees  as  well  as  in  previous 
examinations.  I  then  divided  the  county  into  three  districts,  notifying  the  teachers  of 
the  county  to  send  their  pupils  on  a  certein  day  to  tiie  most  convenient  of  these  dis- 
tricts.   The  examiners  inaividually  looked  over  the  papers  of  those  who  were  exam- 
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ined,  then  they  met  and  compared  notes,  and  granted  diplomas  to  those  who  passed 
most  Buooessf ully.    We  intend  to  do  the  same  Qiis  year. 

CoMMR.  Clafp: 

I  visited  schools  and  listened  to  recitations  of  eighth  grade  pupils  who  expected  to 
pass  in  examination.  I  used  this  in  connection  with  marking,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
visit  all, 

CoMMR.  Winston  of  St.  Johns: 

I  think  that  classes  should  be  promoted  each  year,  upon  recommendation  of  teacher. 
I  invite  the  teachers  to  come  to  the  examination  of  pupils  and  aid  in  marking  papers. 
I  look  after  this  work,  and  try  in  my  visitation  of  schools  to  look  after  these  eighth 
grade  pupils  and  see  if  they  are  fit  for  promotion.  I  do  not  think  this  ought  to  be 
governed  by  any  stiff  rules  or  regulations.  I  believe  teachers  are  honest,  and  I  believe 
they  can  assist  in  the  work.    Teachers  have  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  work. 

SUPT.  PATTENGILJi: 

The  past  year  the  Department  sent  word  to  the  commissioners  asking  for  the  proper 
time  of  holding  these  grade  examinations,  and  from  the  dates  received  we  appointed 
certain  dates,  one  in  February  and  one  in  May.  I  have  visited  one  or  two  counties  in 
which  the  commissioner  seems  to  think  these  dates  are  not  satisfactory.  I  think  it  is 
best  for  this  body  to.  make  known  what  dates  they  think  advisable  for  these  examina- 
tions, and  make  some  definite  statement,  in  order  that  it  may  guide  the  Department  in 
getting  out  questions.  , 

OoMMB.  Andbus: 
I  do  as  I  think  best  about  time  of  holding  examinations. 

CoMMR.  Waoneb: 

I  think  the  February  examination  is  all  right,  but  that  May  is  too  early  for  the  rea- 
son that,  as  many  schools  do  not  close  until  later,  they  desire  to  use  more  time  in  prep- 
aration for  this  examination.  Then  too,  if  it  came  later,  the  commiteioners  ooula  use 
the  time  in  May  for  visiting  schools  and  mark  the  papers  after  the  schools  had  closed. 

OoMMB.  Field: 
I  think  the  last  week  of  May  is  late  enough. 

GoMMB.  Humphbey: 

I  would  move  that  the  grade  examinations  be  fixed  for  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  February  and  May.    Carried. 

SuPT.  Pattengill: 

In  the  councils  which  I  have  held  thus  far  with  the  commissoners.  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  uniform  opinion  that  the  special  examinations  should  extend  over  at  least  a 
part  of  two  days.  I  would  like  to  hav^  the  opinion  of  this  body  of  commissioners  upon 
the  advisability  of  holding  special  exSminations  for  at  least  one  and  one-half  days.  I 
think  it  better  to  have  all  counties  hold  the  examinations  on  the  same  dates.  I  would 
like  the  opinion  of  this  assembly. 

CoMMB.  Demob  ay: 

All  our  special  examinations  except  the  first,  have  been  held  one  and  one-half  days. 
Of  course  we  mark  more  closely  in  marking  examination^  held  for  one  and  one-half 
days.  I  think  one  day  commencing  at  8:30  too  short  a  time  to  do  the  work  as  it  should 
be  done. 

Com  MB.  Wagneb: 

I  wish  to  say  that,  at  a  recent  examination,  I  consulted  with  the  teachers  of  Eaton 
county  concerning  this  point.  The  majority  of  them  said  they  would  prefer  to  come 
and  do  all  the  work  in  one  day,  instead  of  being  to  the  expense  of  staying  over  night  at 
the  county  seat. 

CoMMB.  Mubphy: 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter.  I  see  no  necessity  for  two  days  examination. 
Am  sure  teachers  do  not  need  more  than  one  day.  It  may  be  that  candidates  need 
more  than  one  day.  In  this  case  they  have  twice  during  the  year  for  this.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  good  teacher  who  needs  more  than  one  day,  but  it  is  boys  and  girm 
who  are  candidates  that  need  more  time.  I  think  it  would  be  puttting  an  unneoeasary 
expense  on  the  county  to  take  more  than  one  day  for  special  examination. 
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CoMMR.  Dxmorat: 

I  have  known  teachers  in  our  examinations,  not  only  in  our  own  but  from  surround- 
ing counties,  including  Ionia,  who  worked  one  and  one-half  days  and  then  failed. 

CoMMB.  Field: 
I  think  those  who  are  qualified  to  teach  will  get  through  in  one  day. 

CoMMR.  Weeks: 

In  our  county  the  teachers  prefer  one  and  one-half  days.  Some  of  our  best  teachers 
take  the  most  time  with  their  examinations,  l^e  "  boys  and  girls  '*  who  fail,  write  their 
examinations  so  as  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  promised  teachers  I  would 
give  them  a  little  more  time.  Think  I  can  get  at  their  qualifications  in  better  shape  if 
they  have  longer. 

SuPT.  Arbubt,  of  Battle  Creek: 

What  is  to  hinder  candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  from  tel)ing  those  who 
hang  over  into  the  next  day  some  of  the  important  points  that  are  to  come  to  them?  If  a 
day  and  a  half  is  taken  in  one  place,  it  should  be  taken  everywhere,  and  the  teachers  who 
are  there  should  not  be  allowed  to  finish  in  one  day  the  work  that  should  take  one  and 
one-half  days.    I  think  they  ought  all  to  do  the  same  thing  and  do  it  at  the  same  time. 

SuPT.  Pattengilx.: 

What  this  body  of  commissioners  should  do  is  to  specify  a  schedule  of  topics  for 
examinations.  In  the  forenoon  of  such  a  day  certain  topics  should  be  taken,  in  the 
afternoon  certain  others.  A  uniform  schedule  of  time  should  be  suggested  by  these 
commissioners. 

CoMMB.  Hebbick  of  Wexford: 

The  main  objection  to  holding  one  and  one-half  days  is  expense.  In  our  county  we^ 
have  reduced  the  number  of  specials  from  four  to  two,  and  in  this  way  we  have  done 
away  with  considerable  expense.  We  have  found  it  impossible  for  teachers  to  finish  in 
one  day  and  do  good  work.  Since  the  first  special  examination,  we  have  given  one  and 
one-half  days,  in  order  to  avoid  any  unfairness  in  our  work,  we  have  always  met  early 
on  Friday  and  made  schedule  of  what  work  shall  be  finished  before  the  candidates 
leave  the  room.  The  same  for  the  afternoon  session,  and  all  candidates  are  required  to 
take  one  full  day  and  as  much  time  as  necessary  of  the  second  day  to  finish  the  work. 
This  is  very  satisfactory  with  us. 

CoMMB.  Dej^obay: 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  meet  tomorrow  and  have  committee  api)ointed  to 
rei>ort  to  the  commissioners  and'fix  a  schedule  of  time? 

CoMMB.  Bbown  of  Mecosta: 

I  believe  teachers  are  honest,  and  do  not  think  they  would  inform  themselves  in 
regard  to  examinations.  I  have  not  found  that  the^  will  cheat.  Sometimes  when  one 
or  two  have  been  behind  and  not  able  to  write  all  in  one  day,  I  have  given  them  more 
time.    As  I  understand  it,  our  city  teachers  do  not  have  examinations. 

CoMMB.  Peck  of  Leelanaw: 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  followed  the  same  plan  as  Wexford  and  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  prefer  that  plan.  I  would  hate  to  call  the  nineteen  **  boys  and  girls  "  and 
the  twentieth  a  "  teacher."  I  am  sure  many  of  them  are  good  teachers.  I  do  not  wish 
the  settlement  of  this  question  left  to  a  committee. 

CoMMB.  OXeary  of  Van  Buren: 

In  Van  Buren  we  have  not  used  more  than  one  day.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  injus- 
tice to  our  teachers  to  hold  more  than  one  day,  not  on  account  of  expense  to  the  county 
but  expense  to  the  teachers  themselves.  Some  of  them  have  to  go  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  It  would  nearly  double  the  expense  if  th^y  were  obliged  to  stay  over  another 
day.  Could  not  the  examinations  be  shortened?  Would  not  eight  questions  do  as  well 
as  ten? 

SuPT.  Pattengilx,: 

I  think  this  matter  is  left  in  a  delightful  state  of  uncertainty.  I  wish  we  might  have 
a  committee  appointed  to  decide  it. 

CoMMB.  Weeks: 

I  move  that  tiie  chair  api)oint  a  committee  of  three  to  meet  at  Supt.  PattengilFs 
office  to  settle  upon  scheaule  for  examinations  and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
Carried. 
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President  Andrus  appointed  Commissioner  Wagner  to  represent  those  in  favor  of 
one  day,  Commissioner  Weeks  those  for  one  and  one-half  days,  and  Commissioner 
Allen  for  two  days. 

OoMMR.  Dbmoray: 

I  am  not  here  to  talk  an  arm  off  of  any  one,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
commissioners  use  classifioation  registers.  I  was  compelled  to  pay  $1.25  per  oopv  for 
Welch's,  and  consider  it  outrageous.  I  made  a  bargain  with  one  of  Mr.  Welch's 
agents  for  twenty-five  copies,  on  which  I  was  to  have  $7.50  rebate,  which  the  company 
now  refuses  to  give.  That  is  the  kind  of  business  Mr.  Welch's  company  did  with  me, 
and  I  don't  like  it. 

CoMMR.  Maybbe  of  Jackson: 

I  understand  that  Robert  Smith  has  a  new  classsification  register  for  fifty  cents,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  it  brought  up  and  discussed. 

SuPT.  Pattk?*gill: 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  look  at  Mr.  Smith's  register  can  find  a  copy  at  our  office.  We 
also  have  for  each  commissioner  a  copy  of  the  School  Law  and  State  Manual  bound 
together,  with  his  own  name  printed  thereon.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
commissioners  to  make  the  department  their  headquarters  during  their  stay  in 
Lansing. 

CoMMR.  Clapp  moved  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  Mr.  Smith's 
classification  register  and  report  opinion  at  a  subsequent  meeting.    Carried. 

Committee — Commissioners  Clapp  of  Kalamazoo,  French  of  Hillsdale,  and  Teller  of 
Branch. 

The  Commissioner's  Section  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Superintendent  Pattengill's 
office  at  8:30,  Wednesday  morning,  and  President  Cheever  resumed  the  chair. 

CoMMR.  French  moved  that  the  association  at  once  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  Commissioner's  Section.    Carried. 

Superintendent  Weeks  moved  that  the  election  be  by  acclamation,  which  motion 
prevailed,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  president,  Ashley  Clapp,  of  Kala- 
mazoo; vice  president,  P.  M.  Brown  of  Mecosta;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J!  A. 
O'Leary  of  Van  Buren. 

Oommr.   Andrus: 

Two  years  ago  one  of  our  number  was  elected  to  edit  a  commissioner's  department 
in  the  Moderator.  I  hope  you  will  feel  like  keeping  up  that  department  and  electing 
some  one  to  edit  it.  * 

Mr.  Andrus  being  then  mentioned  for  this  place  said  he  absolutely  could  not  do  it, 
but  was  nevertheless  chosen  to  do  so. 

COMMR.  TeULiER: 

I  move  you  that  the  new  president  announce  the  executive  committee  at  the  meet- 
ing tomorrow  morning.    Carried. 

CoMMR.  Andrus: 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  send  out  a  circular  in  September  costing  about  $3.30. 
If  each  member  will  give  ten  cents  to  defray  that  expense  I  will  make  up  any  deficiency 
there  may  be. 

Commr.  Clapp  having  suggested  that  a  collection  be  at  once  taken  up,  a  hat 
was  placed  on  the  table  for  that  purpose. 

CoMMR.  French: 

I  move  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  to  report  tomorrow  morning  upon 
needed  legislation.    Carried. 

Committee  composed  of  Commissioners  French  of  Hillsdale,  Randall  of  Calhoun, 
and  Peck  of  Leelanau. 

Prof.  Strong  of  Ypsilanti,  director  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  Michigan,  then  reported  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  N.  £.  A.  indicating  that  next  summer's 
meeting  is  fixed  for  Duluth.  Having  inquired  if  it  was  absolutely  fixed  a  telegram 
replied  **  Yes,'*  conditioned  on  railroad  rate&"  Prof.  Strong  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
State  association  should  give  the  matter  some  attention,  and  Prof.  Hinsdale  of  Ann 
Arbor,  said:  I  think  it  hardly  best  for  us  to  interfere  with  it  so  far  as  the  coming  year 
is  concerned,  but  I  would  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  whole  matter  and  see  if  any  movement  should  be  made  on  our  part  looking 
to  the  bringing  of  the  association  to  Detroit  one  year  from  next  summer.    Carried, 

Committeee— Prof.  Strong,  Supt.  Pattengill,  Supt  Robinson,  Commr.  Andrus, 
Prof.  Hinsdale. 
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'CoMMR.   Wagnbr: 

Other  states  are  always  sending  congratulatory  messages  to  us,  and  I  move  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  to  anticipate  those  messages  by  sending 
congratulations  from  us.    Carried. 

Adjourned  to  8,  p.  m. 


ADJOURNED   MEETING  OF  COMMIBSIONBBS  HELD  IN  DEPARTMENT  OFFICE  WEDNES- 
DAY  FORENOON. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  newly  elected  president,  Commr.  Clapp. 

Commr.  Weeks,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schedule  of  Exam- 
ination, reported  that  the  committee  would  recommend  that  all  special 
examinations  be  held  one  and  one-half  days. 

Motion  to  accept  the  report  made  and  supported,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion the  question  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Committee  on  Needed  Legislation  made  the  following  report: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Commissioners'  Section  that  the  following  addi- 
tions and  changes  should  be  incorporated  into  the  existing  school  laws: 

1.  That  the  law  exacting  institute  fees  be  repealed,  that  the  institutes  be  conducted 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  attendance  at  the  same  be  made  compulsory. 

2.  That  the  law  relating  to  compulsory  attendance  at  school  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  second  offense. 

3.  That  the  law  should  define  what  are  necessary  school  appliances. 

4.  That  the  commissioner  should  have  the  power  to  compel  school  boards  to  furnish 
necessary  supplies,  to  make  necessary  repairs,  and  to  keep  the  school  property  in  a  san- 
itary condition. 

5.  That  there  should  be  four  regular  examinations  for  all  branches,  one  at  least  to  be 
held  at  the  county  seat. 

6.  That  the  Township  Unit  system  should  be  established. 

W.  H.  French, 
E.  J.  Peck, 
A.  Q.  RA^DAL.l^ 
Committee, 


A  discussion  of  this  report  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  first,  third  and 
sixth  resolutions  unchanged;  the  second  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  law;  the  fifth  was  stricken  out;  and  for 
the  fourth  the  following  was  substituted: 

That  the  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  compel  school  boards  to  fur- 
nish necessary  supplies^  to  make  necessary  repairs,  and  to  keep  the  school 
property  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Meetmg  adjourned. 

A.  E.  Bansom, 
Secretary, 


EYBNINO  SESSION  8:00  p.  m. 


At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  evening  exercises  Representative  Hall 
^as  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  interested  audience.  A  finely  rendered 
:8olo  and  chorus  by  the  jLansing  high  school  was  loudly  applauded. 
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ADDRESS   OP   WELCOME. 
MAYOR  A.   O.   BBMENT. 

Teachers  of  Michigan,  as  President  Gheever  has  said,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure last  year  of  welcoming  your  association  to  Lansing,  ^nd  am,  I  assure 
you,  very  heartily  gratified  as  to  the  result  of  that  welcoming  in  seeing 
such  an  attendance  here  tonight  It  shows  that  you  appreciated  it.  Lan- 
sing  always  has  a  hearty  welcome  for  anything  which  adds  to  her  material, 
or  her  spiritual,  or  her  mental  prosperity,  and  it  does  not  always  say  that 
it  must  come  in  any  special  specific  way.  'While  we  of  course  do  spend 
some  time  on  the  material  things  of  this  life,  we  do  not  entirely  take  all 
our  time  in  that  direction.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  higher  and  the 
better  things  to  Lansing,  and  are  glad  to  welcome  to  Lansing  the  teachers 
of  Michigan  as  something  that  is  above  the  mere  material.  We  have  to 
acknowledge,  however,  that  all  these  things  must  be  built  upon  a  substan- 
tial foundation,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  ignore  these  things;  but  we 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  erect  a  magnificent  foundation  and  not  erect 
upon  it  a  magnificent  building. 

I  have  been  looking  over  your  program  and  noticed  one  thing  which 
struck  me  as  being  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  was  unification  of  work 
in  primary  grades  of  public  schools.  I  believe  that  is^long  the  line  where 
there  should  be  more  work  done,  and  I  had  in  mind  that  the  work  which 
should  be  done  by  our  public  schools  should  be  a  work  to  unify  the  people 
of  this  country  in  the  love  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  school  sys- 
tem of  this  great  country  is  the  system  which  is  to  make  us  whatever  we 
are  to  be.  I  believe  that  you  are  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  than 
any  other  set  of  men  or  women  in  this  country.  I  do  not  make  any  excep- 
tion even  of  the  clergy.  I  believe  that  your  handiwork  is  seen  more  clearly 
and  more  generally  than  that  of  any  other  set  of  people,  and  therefore  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  on  that  account  that  we  welcome  you  to  Lansing. 

1  am  glad  to  know  that  we  have  in  Michigan  a  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  who  is  an  inspiration.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  carries 
the  American  banner  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  he  is  willing  to  wave 
it  on  every  occasion.  I  believe  this  republic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  republic.  Patriotism  should  be  taught  more.  It  should  be 
brought  into  our  school  exercises  more  than  it  has  in  the  past,  I  believe 
that  the  inspiration  of  such  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  going 
to  do  a  good  deal  along  that  line.  I  do  sometimes  wish  that  the  people  of 
Lansing  would  throw  open  their  doors  and  entertain  the  teachers  just  as 
we  sometimes  do  our  preachers,  and  I  know  I  would  rather  do  it;  and  any 
time  that  movement  is  inaugurated,  if  it  is  voted  on  in  our  family  I  shall 
vote  aye  very  loud.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  have  all"  the 
teachers  of  Michigan  here.  It  would  do  us  all  good.  We  give  you  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Lansing,  feeling  that  you  are  well  paid  in  coming  to 
the  Capital  City. 

RbSPONSE   BY    SUPERINTENDENT  F.    B.   CONVERSE   OP   PONTIAC. 

Mr,  President,  Honorable  Mayor ^  and  Fellow  Teachers: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  respond,  honorable  sir,  to  your  eloquent  and  cor- 
dial welcome.  In  so  doing  I  must  try  to  represent  this  vast  assembly  of 
Michigan's  teachers.     You  will  agree  that  it  is  a  poser,  and  not  wonder  it 
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I  should  be  a  little  flustered.  However,  I  hope  I  am  not  quite  so  confused  as 
the  New  York  rector's  valet.  The  rector  was  about  to  receive  a  visit  from  a 
noted  Lord  Bishop  of  England.  The  good  rector  of  course  wished  to  have 
everything  done  just  right  and  instructed  his  valet  very  minutely  in  regard 
to  his  duties.  Among  others  the  servant  was  to  call  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the 
morning  and  attend  to  his  wants.  The  instructions  were  to  tap  on  the 
door  and  when  his  lordship  called,  "  Who  is  there?"  the  servant  was  to 
reply  *'  The  boy,  my  lord."  Over  and  over  again  the  boy  repeated  his 
lesson  until  he  thought  it  perfectly  learned.  In  the  morning  he  tapped  on 
the  bishop's  door  and  sure  enough  heard,  "Who  is  there?"  from  the  worthy 
churchman.  With  that  aptness  with  which  we  teachers  are  familiar  the 
valet  replied  "  The  lord,  my  boy." 

We  thank  you,  your  honor,  for  this  hearty  welcome.  Though  the  atmos- 
phere outside  be  somewhat  chilly,  the  warm  heartbeats  of  your  people 
make  us  quite  unconscious  of  it.  We  enjoy  these  privileges  of  meeting  in 
your  beautiful  city  and  being  entertained  by  your  hospitable  people.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  small  sense  of  ownership  in  these  halls;  I  say  small,  I  mean 
as  measured  by  our  tax  receipts.  So  on  the  whole  we  feel  very  much  at 
home  here.  Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  good  things,  be  it 
good  music,  a  Downey  House  dinner,  or  a  good  story.  Not  nearly  so  slow 
as  the  English  woman  who  was  being  entertained  by  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can in  this  country.  At  dinner  the  story  was  told  of  a  very  homely  man, 
Mr.  A,  who  prided  himself  on  his  homeliness.  Indeed  he  went  so  far  as 
to  vow  that  he  would  shoot  any  man  that  was  homelier.  To  his  utter 
amazement  he  one  day  met  a  Mr.  B  whom  he  thought  actually  homelier 
than  himself.  True  to  his  vow  Mr.  A  drew  his  pistol  and  told  Mr.  B  to 
prepare  to  die.  "What  for?"  said  Mr.  B.  Explanations  followed  and  Mr. 
Basked:  "Am  I  really  homelier  than  you?"  "Tou  are,"  replied  Mr.  A. 
Mr.  B  looked  in  Mr.  A's  face  for  a  moment  and  with-a  heavy  sigh  said: 
"Well,  if  I  am  homelier  than  you  are,  then  shoot."  The  Englishwoman, 
shocked  at  the  seeming  brutality  of  Americans,  asked,  "Did  he  shoot?" 

I  was  saying,  your  honor,  that  we  are  not  slow  to  appreciate,  we  most 
heartily  appreciate  your  hospitality;  and  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Mich- 
igan here  assembled,  I  thank  you  again  for  these  words  of  cordial  welcome. 

Music — A  duet,  "I  Feel  Thy  Angel  Spirit,"  by  Miss  Henrietta  Warren 
and  George  R.  Curtis. 

s 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
PBOF.    W.    H.    CHEEVER   OF   MILWAUKEE   NORMAL. 

The  old  philosophers  talked  to  men  of  what  they  were;  the  teacher  of 
today  talks  to  his  pupils  of  what  they  are  to  be  in  the  vast  cycles  to  come. 
Through  all  his  teachings,  as  a  thread  of  gold  through  a  web  of  cloth,  runs 
this  idea:  a  noble  manhood  based  upon  true  motives  will  secure  a  grand 
reward.  I  think  so  few  of  us  who  teach,  properly  estimate  the  bearing  of 
this  truth.  The  world  has  not  advanced  far  enough  from  its  childhood  to 
analyze  the  intended  compensation.  Let  us  discuss  the  great  incentive 
which  the  teacher  has  to  work  for  this  reward. 

The  great  Augustine  says,  "It  is  the  cause  which  makes  the  martyr." 
One  of  the  most  essential  and  mightiest  of  all  facts  growing  out  of  the 
teaching  of  our  educational  literature,  one  is  not  slow  to  discover.     It  is  a 
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fact  employed  by  educational  writers  and  ought  to  be  emphasized  till  it 
shines  with  a  splendor  almost  dazzling  to  one's  faculties,  that  the  central 
fact  of  our  entire  educational  system  is  personal,  not  a  theory  or  a  code. 
The  teacher,  then,  is  the  fountal  i(jiea  from  which  the  pupil's  ideas  must 
emanate.  Faith,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  education  of  a  child, 
has  its  source  in  a  person.  This  is  why  we  name  faith  to  be  a  pupiF^ 
enthusiasm  with  an  earnest  teacher  as  its  object. 

As  we  travel  this  path,  the  mind  soon  accepts  the  conviction  that  man 
is  so  constituted  that  h»  finds  the  highest  incentives  outside  of  himself. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  demonstrated  this  in  his  life.  He  found  a  motive  for 
all  kinds  of  experiments  with  his  own  life,  that  he  might  gather  the 
results  into  a  science  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Like  all  remarkable  souls, 
he  was  stirred  and  moved  by  things  outside  of  himself.  He  undertook  to 
prove  that  hydro-carbonate  acts  as  a  sedative.  He  tried  various  and  dan- 
gerous experiments  upon  himself.  Few  would  take  such  risks  as  he  took. 
He  introduced  four  quarts  of  the  gas  into  a  silk  bag.  After  exhausting 
his  lungs  and  closing  his  nose,  he  made  three  breathings  of  this  gas.  The 
first  produced  a  feeling  of  numbness;  the  second  took  away  the  power  of 
vision  and  enfeebled  the  other  senses;  the  third  sent  him  away  into  a 
swoon  and  left  him  only  strength  enough  to  throw  the  tube  from  his  lipe. 
After  a  short  interval  he  had  strength  enough  to  whisper,  "  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  die." 

The  teacher  should  understand  his  pupils'  compound  nature,  and  should 
know  that  faith  is  power.  Faith  in  his  teacher  draws  his  nature  with  a 
deeper  and  stronger  power  than  science  can  draw  the  soul  of  a  Davy,  or  the 
electric  light  the  soul  of  an  Edison.  Why  do  I  make  the  future  of  the 
child  so  dependent  upon  the  personal  love  and  devotion  to  the  teacher? 
Simply  because,  as  he  is  constituted,  in  no  other  way  can  the  pupil  be 
turned  toward  higher  interests.  The  bulk  and  mass  of  children  are  too 
blind  to  find  their  way  by  the  light  of  precepts,  too  firmly  wedded  to  lower 
interests  to  be  moved  by  theories  of  virtue,  too  solidly  imbedded  in  customs 
and  habits  to  be  extricated  by  any  play  of  reason. 

It  is  the  subtlest  thought  in  the  profoundest  drama,  that  Hamlet  is 
searching  for  a  human  love  to  upstay  and  inspire  him.  It  is  the  key  to  all 
his  wild,  testing  talk  with  Ophelia.  The  love  he  found,  but  there  was  no 
strength  in  it.  It  could  not  draw  together  his  scattered  and  faltering  ener- 
gies and  set  them  to  some  definite  end,  and  so  his  life  sweeps  on  to  its 
tragic  close. 

A  large  part  of  the  number  of  those  who  leave  school  before  graduation 
might  be  saved,  if  held  to  their  work  by  the  personal  love  and  magnetism 
of  some  teacher.  There  is  in  many  of  these  cases  simply  lack  of  motive 
power.  Pupils  need  something  of  the  nature  of  a  passion  to  dislodge 
them  from  their  indifference,  some  deep  swelling  current  of  feeling  to 
sweep  them  away  from  evil  toward  goodness.  I  would  rather  trust  the 
education  of  my  child  to  a  person  with  magnetic  power,  drawing  him  into 
a  masterful  love,  a  love  something  like  that  which  the  old  Greeks  recog- 
nized as  heroic,  even  though  such  a  teacher  be  ignorant  of  methods,  than 
to  intrust  him  to  a  teacher  who  is  master  of  all  methods,  but  lacks  the 
power  to  awaken  the  passion  for  a  truer,  higher  life.  I  would  rather  my 
child  would  go  out  from  school  with  right  tendencies  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  action  than  with  a  standing  of  ninety  per  cent.  To  do  this 
takes  us  out  of  the  realm  of  geography  and  arithmetic  merely  as  informa- 
tion subjects,  and  raises  us  into  higher  fields  of  action,  into  the  throbbing 
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activity  of  soul.  The  child  is  the  all  important  idea,  not  how  many  pages 
of  a  text  book. 

If  we  apply  the  principle  that  pupils  find  their  highest  motive  outside 
of  self,  and  that  all  great  natures  become  such  by  looking  outside  of  self, 
we  can  easily  understand  what  I  meant  by  the  teaching  of  a  person,  and 
that  faith  in  him  would  bring  to  the  soul  a  wealth  of  rewards  undreamed 
of  by  any  school  of  philosophy.  "You  can  never  touch  the  heart  of 
another  with  emotion,"  says  Goethe,  "unless  the  emotion  is  genuine  from 
your  own  heart."  Or,  as  Horace  puts  it,  "  If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you 
must  first  weep  yourself."  It  is  important  that  every  future  citizen  should 
be  taught  to  read,  more  important  that  he  learn  to  observe  and  think,  but 
most  important  of  all  is  it  that  he  learn  to  love,  admire,  and  revere  those 
things  which  are  worthy,  and  to  hate  those  which  are  unworthy.  But  how 
can  the  average  boy  learn  so  to  love,  admire,  and  revere;  so  to  hate  except 
through  the  voice,  tones,  and  whole  life  of  his  teacher? 

Some  teachers  suppose  that  a  love  for  their  work  and  a  love  for  the 
children  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  see  teachers  every  day  strug- 
gling with  all  their  might  to  accomplish  certain  results.  So  that  the  end 
is  gained,  the  means  are  a  matter  of  small  indifference.  So  long  as  the 
work  is  of  a  nature  that  requires  only  the  use  of  mechanical  powers,  this 
does  not  make  much  difference.  But  children  have  a  natural  and  proper 
dislike  to  becoming  a  mere  machine  for  carrying  on  the  schemes  of  others. 
If  a  teacher  takes  the  charge  of  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
himself  or  to  others,  how  certain  things  may  be  done,  the  children  are 
quick  to  find  it  out  and  resent  it.  Every  inaividual  child  is  to  himself 
the  center  of  all  human  interests,  and  if  you  are  to  have  any  abiding 
influence  upon  him,  he  must  first  feel  that  you  have  a  regard  for  himself, 
in  his  own  proper  person,  independent  of  any  plan  of  your  own. 

One  may  love  to  see  her  children  all  present  punctually,  to  see  them 
making  a  good  appearance,  and  by  their  orderly  behavior  and  manners 
helping  forward  the  school  generally;  one  may  love  the  work  of  teaching 
as  giving  honorable  and  useful  occupation,  but  something  more  than  au 
this  is  wanting.  You  must  love  the  children,  you  must  love  each  particu- 
lar child,  you  must  become  interested  in  each  child,  not  for  what  it  is  to 
you  or  to  the  class  or  to  the  school,  but  what  it  is  in  itself,  to  be  loved 
and  admired  for  those  immortal  qualities  and  capabilities  which  belong  to 
it  as  a  human  being.  No  matter  how  depraved  or  degraded  or  forbidding 
in  appearance  that  child  may  be,  it  has  qualities  which,  if  brought  out, 
may  make  it  more  glorious  than  an  angel.  Little  real  influence  is  ever 
produced  upon  any  human  being  without  creating  between  you  and  him  a 
bond  of  sympathy.  If  we  would  work  strongly  and  eflBiciently  to  keep  our 
children  in  school,  we  must  really  love  them,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  con- 
cretely and  individually.  We  must  love  the  boys  simply  and  truly  because 
they  are  objects  of  true  interest  and  affection.  You  can  discover  at  a 
glance  what  teachers  thus  love  their  children.  It  speaks  from  the  lips, 
beams  from  the  eye,  thrills  in  every  tone  of  the  voice,  and  is  eloquent  in 
the  very  touch  of  the  hand  and  movement  of  the  person. 

Some  persons  are  naturally  more  fond  of  children  than  others,  but 
those  not  naturally  thus  inclined  may  cultivate  the  disposition.  They 
must  do  so  if  they  mean  to  be  teachers.  No  one  is  fitted  to  be  a  teacher 
who  has  not  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  real  wants  and  feelings  of 
<$hildren.  Pretense  here  is  all  wasted.  Shams  may  do  with  grown  people 
jsometimes,  never  with  children.    They  have  an  instinctive  perception  of 
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what  is  genuine  and  what  is  false  in  professed  love  for  them.  The  onl3r 
way  to  win  the  love  of  a  child  is  to  love  him,  not  to  make  professions  of 
love.  Nowhere  is  this  love  more  needed  than  in  teaching  the  children  of* 
a  large  city,  yet  the  opportunities  for  knowing  the  children  out  of  school 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  need  of  knowing  them.  The  parent  knows- 
little  of  the  day  or  Sunday  school  teacher;  the  teacher  does  not  know  the 
parent;  and  so  the  child's  training  is  carried  on  in  three  sections. 

Blessed  indeed  is  the  child  whose  first  years  are  spent  in  the  country! 
He  knows  where  the  birds'  nests  are  in  the  trees,  the  hens'  nests  in  the 
barn,  where  the  first  ripe  apples  grow,  where  every  ravine  and  slope  is, 
where  the  rabbits  run  and  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow. 

Someone  has  said,  "Empty  the  jails  by  filling  the  schools;"  but  this 
does  not  go  far  enough.  Filling  the  schools  will  not  avail  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  the  child  is  surrounded  with  such  influences  from  three  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  as  will  give  direction  to  his  whole  after  life. 

Give  us  in  the  primary  schools  the  best  teachers  that  money  can  procure 
— teachers  who  will  know  when  to  help  the  boy,  when  patiently  to  wait; 
teachers  who  will  teach  by  furnishing  environment.  We  have  done  but  a 
small  part  of  our  work  as  teachers,  if  we  simply  teach  well,  arithmetic, 
reading,  etc. 

I  know  a  teacher  who  recently  gave  to  children  in  second  grade,  copies  of 
famous  pictures  with  an  account  of  the  artist's  life.  An  observer  told  her 
how  the  children  at  their  play,  on  hearing  a  distant  bell,  acted  in  their 
childish  way  the  Angelus.  Who  shall  say  what  inspiration  for  future 
goodness  and  happiness  was  breathed  into  these  young  souls  by  glimpses 
of  the  beautiful  given  by  this  loving  teacher.  Every  boy  bom  in  Lansing 
today  is  heir  to  all  the  beauty  there  is  in  art,  from  Phidias  and  Praxiteles 
to  St.  Gaudens;  from  Raphael  to  Corot.  In  the  recent  congress  of 
religions  at  Chicago,  an  Armenian  spoke  as  follows:  "You  are  indebted 
to  the  Old  World  for  your  art,  poems,  literature,  and  religion.  We  of  the 
Old  World  made  history  for  you.  I  come  to  claim  my  share  of  the  profits."" 
The  wealth  in  science  and  art  which  marks  the  civilization  of  today  is  the 
result  of  what  has  gone  before.  How  can  we  repay  it?  As  taxpayers,  by 
loyally  supporting  our  common  schools,  high  schools,  and  universities.  I 
view  with  apprehension  the  complaints  of  taxpayers  as  to  the  amount  of 
their  school  tax.  The  schools  are  not  objects  of  charity.  He  who  pays 
the  largest  school  tax  is  but  paying  a  small  part  of  the  debt  he  owes  to- 
that  which  has  made  his  wealth  possible. 

I  desire  to  lay  even  a  higher  responsibility  upon  those  who  have  wealths 
In  the  sight  of  God,  a  boy  born  in  the  poorest  part  of  London  has  the 
same  right  to  the  assets  as  the  rich  boy  has.  Many  poor  boys  are  obliged 
to  leave  school  before  finishing  the  grammar  grades.  It  is  a  part  of  hie 
birthright  to  finish  his  high  school  course.  Let  some  one  out  of  his  sur- 
plus help  him  out  of  school  evenings,  and  lighten  his  sphere  a  little.  But 
some  one  says:  "Tou  will  educate  him  out  of  his  sphere."  His  spherel 
What  is  his  sphere?  Who  made  it?  All  is  a  part  of  God's  domain  and 
we  all  are  his  children  Will  he  do  his  work  less  faithfully  because  a  little 
light  and  a  little  pleasure  is  thrown  across  his  path?  Far  better  to  feed 
him  than  turn  him  out  to  browse  on  the  public  common  of  ignorance  and 
vice. 

Everything  great  and  good  has  its  roots  in  the  past  and  is  an  evolution 
rather  than  a  creation.  Said  a  wealthy  man  to  me  recently,  "I  am  a  self 
made  man,  with  little  or  no  help  from  your  public  schools."    A  self  made 
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man,  when  so  many  centuries  of  progress  have  met  and  helped  him!  A 
self  made  man,  and  derived  little  help  from  our  schools!  The  world  justly 
lauds  the  generosity  of  a  Kockafeller  to  Chicago  University,  but  the 
patient  work  of  the  teachers  of  science  in  Columbia  College  in  studying 
how  to  refine  the  crude  petroleum,  has  given  to  the  world  a  value  in  kero- 
sene oil  greater  than  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in  America.  A  self 
made  man  and  not  a  debtor!  England's  greatest  coal  fields  were  discovered 
by  Sir  William  Smith,  a  scientist,  who  said  coal  must  lie  under  the  magnesia 
limestone.  A  self  made  man  and  not  under  obligations  to  students  of 
science!  At  Philadelphia  in  1876  there  was  a  small  building  devoted  to 
electrical  inventions.  At  Chicago,  seventeen  years  later,  a  large  building 
covering  acres  is  filled  with  inventions  of  the  devotees  of  science,  au 
assisting  the  self  made  man  and  making  very  small  that  part  of  his  own 
creation  deserving  his  self  praise. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  material  and  intellectual  interests  are 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  He  has  read  history  to  little  purpose 
who  has  failed  to  see  that  those  periods  when  the  material  and  intellectual 
activities  dominated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  moral,  ethical,  and  religious 
interests,  are  the  saddest  in  history.  For  the  symmetrical  development  of 
mankind,  the  cultivation  of  the  former  must  be  made  secondary  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  latter. 

Last  fall,  from  substantially  all  the  leading  institutions  of  liberal  learn- 
ing in  all  sections  of  the  country  came  reports  like  this:  ''  The  freshmen 
class  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution."  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  foremost  colleges  and  universities  are  yearly 
growing  in  student  attendance  at  a  rate  much  in  excess  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  population  of  the  country  increases.  We  hear  a  cry  of  alarm 
lest  this  flocking  of  young  men  to  academic  halls  result  in  an  excess  of 
aspirants  for  professional  life  and  a  corresponding  dearth  of  business  men. 
Kecently  the  cry  has  taken  on  an  additional  note  in  view  of  the  rise  of 
liberal  education  for  women.  It  is  a  false  alarm.  For  one  proof  that  no 
one  needs  to  worry,  observe  how  large  a  proportion  of  college  graduates 
annually  go  into  business  rather  than  professional  life.  It  did  not  use  to 
be  so. 

Recently,  say  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  a  different  theory  of  liberal 
education  has  come  to  the  front.  It  is  not  a  new  theory;  it  has  been  more 
or  less  proclaimed  for  ages,  but  of  late  it  has  gained,  as  never  before,  a 
firm  foothold.  It  is  that  the  higher  learning  is  good  in  itself,  if  good  at 
all  in  any  given  case;  that  its  object  is  not  to  make  preachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  editors,  or  chemists,  but  to  make  men — and  women.  So  we  now 
see  each  autumn  thousands  of  young  men,  and  hundreds — would  there 
were  thousands — of  young  women  entering  college  without  having  formed 
any  fixed  purpose  to  enter  professional  life,  but  fully  determined  to  make 
their  life,  whatever  may  be  its  special  channel,  as  broad,  deep,  high,  strong, 
and  luminous  as  possible.  And  every  summer  at  commencement  season, 
we  see  multitudes  of  studious  youth  graduating  with  honor  and  becoming 
merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  inventors,  railway  managers,  horti- 
culturists, breeders  of  blooded  stock,  organizers  of  industrial  systems, 
insurance  men,  dealers  in  real  estate;  in  short,  entering  the  multitudinous 
ranks  of  busy  and  productive  activities.  Or,  if  the  gentler  sex,  we  see 
them  taking  their  places  in  society,  and  carrying  there  a  gracious  and 
cultivated  womanhood,  which  ennobles  while  it  charms. 

A  short  time  ago  there  passed  under  my  eye  an  article  headed  "  A 
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Worker's  Dream."  When  that  article  waa  pat  aside  new  thonghts  ba 
been  awakened  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  qnote  it  because  of  any  impntatdc 
upon  our  work  as  teachers,  but  because  it  placed  our  chief  duty  before  n 
in  a  new  light.  It  was  of  a  teacher  who  bad  worked  unto  weariaeas.  E 
wae  popular,  and  the  verdict  on  all  sides  was  that  he  had  succeeded.  At  lae 
overcome  by  a  sense  of  fatigue,  he  became  semi-conscious.  Suddenly 
stranger  entered  the  room  without  any  preliminary  tap.  Said  the  dreame 
"  I  saw  in  his  face  benignity,  intelligence,  and  weight  of  character.  Bi 
though  well  attired,  be  carried  suspended  from  his  person  measures,  an 
chemical  agents,  and  implements  which  nave  him  a  very  strange  appea 
ance.  The  stranger  came  toward  me  and  extending  his  hand  said,  'ao 
is  your  zeal?'  I  supposed  when  he  began  his  question,  his  query  was  1 
be  after  my  health,  but  was  pleased  to  hear  his  final  word.  I  was  qnil 
well  pleased  with  my  zeal  and  doubted  not  the  stranger  would  smile  whe 
he  knew  its  proportions.  Instantly  I  conceived  it  as  a  physical  quai 
tity,  and,  putting  my  band  into  my  bosom,  brought  it  forth  and  preaentc 
it  to  him  tor  inspection.  He  took  it,  placed  it  in  his  scales,  and  weighe 
it  carefully.  I  beard  him  say,  '  one  hundred  pounds."  I  scarcely  conJ 
repress  an  audible  note  of  satisfRction,  But  I  caught  the  earnest  look  i 
he  noted  down*  the  weight,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  drawn  no  fini 
conclusion,  but  was  bent  on  pushing  his  investigation.  He  broke  ti 
mass  into  atoms,  placed  them  in  bis  crucible,  and  put  tbe  crucible  into  tl 
fire.  When  the  mass  was  thoroughly  fused  he  took  it  out  and  set  it  dow 
to  cool.  It  congealed  in  cooling,  and  when  turned  out  upon  the  heart 
exhibited  a  series  of  strata,  which  all,  at  the  touch  of  a  hammer,  fell  apsi 
and  were  severally  tested  and  weighed.  The  stranger  made  minute  noti 
as  the  process  went  on.  When  he  had  finished,  he  presented  the  notes  i 
me  and  gave  me  a  look  of  mingled  sorrow  and  compassion  as,  withoQt 
word,  he  left  the  room.    I  opened  the  notes  and  read  as  follows: 

ANALVSIB  OF  THE  ZEAL  OF  TBACHER. 

His  zeal  100  lbs. 

Personal  ambition „  13  parts 

Love  of  prsiae -.. - 19  " 

Prideof  talentand  position „ 18  ■' 

Love  of  BuUioritj — 12  " 

Desire  to  have  pupils  paae  a  good  esaminBtion ,. 10  " 

Desire  to  have  room  appear  well .„ U  " 

Desire  for  the  tormatioa  ot  pupil's  ofaarocter 17  *■ 

Only  seventeen  pounds  of  pure  zeal.  I  had  become  troubled  at  tli 
manner  of  the  stranger,  especially  at  his  parting  look.  But  when  I  looke 
at  the  figures,  my  heart  sank  within  me.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  dii 
pute  the  figures,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Fixing  my  eye  upon  it,  at  onoe 
became  a  mirror,  and  I  saw  my  heart  reflected  m  it.  I  saw  it,  felt  it,  ooi 
fessed  it." 

Soon  after  reading  this,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  friend,  adin 
aaaistance  to  secure  a  more  congenial  position,  and  giving  aa  one  of  hf 
reasons,  that  the  pupils  in  her  room  are  poor,  ignorant  foreigners.  She : 
rich  in  all  those  rare  qualities  in  which  they  are  so  poor,  and  I  could  m 
refrain  from  urging  her  to  give  them  for  one  year,  at  least,  that  bri|^tnei 
.  of  a  higher  light  without  which  their  lives  must  be  so  dark. 

Phidias  gained  reputation  among  the  early  Greeks  becanse  he,  best  of  a 
men,  could  carve  the  human  form  from  tbe  cold  marbl&    What  is  neadi 
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is  a  Phidias  in  every  school  room  to  mould  a  perfect  character  in  each 
child,  no  matter  what  his  surroundings  or  nationality. 

When  the  great  artist,  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  had  finished  his  masterpiece, 
**  The  last  supper,"  he  invited  a  friend  to  examine  and  criticise  it  The 
friend  was  overwhelmed  and  exclaimed,  "  Exquisite!  That  wine  cup  seems 
to  stand  out  from  the  table  as  solid,  glittering  silver."  Instantly  seizing  a 
brush,  the  artist  blotted  out  the  cup,  saying,  "  I  meant  that  the  figure  of 
Christ  should  be  the  first  and  mainly  attract  the  observer's  eye.  What- 
ever divert^  attention  from  him,  must  be  expunged." 

In  the  painting  of  the  life  of  each  pupil,  may  we  so  influence,  so  inspire, 
so  guide  each  one,  that  not  worldly  gain,  learning,  or  position  may  stand 
out  as  the  prominent  thing,  but  character. 

**  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
Bat  more  of  revereDce  in  as  dweU« 
That  mind  and  sonl  according  well, 
May  make  one  masic  ae  iMfore, 
Bat  vaster." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  President  Oheever  announced  a  post- 
ponement of  the  Governor's  reception  to  Wednesday  evening,  and  extended 
a  general  invitation  to  the  audience  to  repair  to  the  residence  of  Kev.  and 
Mrs.  Temple  on  Capitol  avenue,  where  a  reception  was  held  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Boone,  also  a  meeting  of  the  Normal  alumni.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  9:00  a.  m. 

Pbayeb— Dr.  L.  E.  Fiske,  of  Albion. 

Music — Chorus  by  boys  of  Industrial  School.  Encore  responded  to  by 
Master  Willie  Huddleson  with  **  Home  Sweet  Home." 

After  the  necessary  announcements  Pres.  Cheever  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees: 

Kesolutigns  -Supt.  Bichards,  Pres.  Gorton,  Supt.  Bichardson,  Supt. 
Wilson,  Commissioner  Abbie  Eoe. 

Nominations — Pres.  Gorton,  Deputy  State  Supi  Hammond,  Supt. 
Honey,  Supi  Converse,  Miss  Ida  Lamb. 

Secretary  Hoyt  announced  that  telegrams  of  greeting  had  been  sent  to 
teachers'  associations  in  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

*♦  GENERAL  CULTURE  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING." 
DB.   A.   G.   BOONE,  PBINOIPAL  OF  STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

My  subject  is  scholarship  as  a  factor  in  the  training  of  teachers.  I  do 
not  mean  simply  or  necessarily  more  academic  education,  larger  knowl- 
edge or  versatility,  though  this  is  well  enough  in  its  way.  My  theme  is 
the  needed  influence  of  a  larger  individual  life  upon  the  teaching,  the  con- 
tribution of  learning  to  the  oaily  work  of  the  class  room,  an  enrichment  of 
skill  and  influence  and  conduct  through  a  more  abundant  culture. 

There  are  three  factors  involved  in  ideal  teaching: 

1.  The  habit  of  right  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Here,  as  in 
its  original  sense,  I  use  right  to  mean  straight,  direct,  regulated  thinking 
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which  has  purpose  and  seeks  an  end  and  employs  means;  that  which  is  not 
so  much  inflaenced  by  incident  and  collateral  considerations,  as  able  to 
inflneiice  and  control  whatever  other  purposes  or  motives.  Right  think- 
ing is  centripetal. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  growth  is  of  faudamental 
importance.  By  this  is  not  meant  simply  an  acquaintance  with  mind  or 
with  study,  although  both  of  these  are  implied;  out  rather  an  acquaint- 
ance with  mental  development,  the  unfolding  of  individual  life,  the  matur- 
ing of  one's  personality,  the  steps  in  this  process  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  goes  on.  Knowledge  of  the  process  involved  in  growth  means  an 
acquaintance  with  both  the  individual  and  the  race;  an  insight  into  the 
spiritual  forces  which  make  for  civilization  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
individual,  aa  representing  in  the  small  the  lar^r  personality  of  the  race; 
ail  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  race  as  comprising  the  more  sacred  indi- 
vidual. Knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  growth  implies  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  and  the  mass;  their  inter-relations,  their  mutual 
reinforcements  and  limitations.  Of  course,  in  the  school  room  and  to  the 
average  teacher,  the  essential  fact,  the  one  of  most  immediate  significance, 
is  the  individual;  not  the  nation,  certainly,  or  the  race  or  the  community 
even  or  any  particular  class  in  the  community  or  the  grade,  or  class,  as  a 
whole  in  the  school,  but  the  single  individual. 

How  do  the  proceBses  go  on  here?  How  they  go  on  here,  it  must  be 
^parent,  depends  primarily  upon  or  is  explained  by  how  they  go  on  there; 
i.  e.,  ia  the  race  or  in  the  mass.  Bat  the  average  teacher's  concern  is  with 
the  particular  boy  and  the  particular  girl.  That  this  knowledge  of  the 
particular  boy  and  particular  girl  ie  understood,  both  as  to  fullness  and 
validity,  by  one's  knowledge  of  the  typical  boy  and  the  typical  girl,  goes 
without  question. 

3.  The  final  factor  involved  in  what  I  have  called  here  ideal  teaching,  is 
skill  in  manipulating  those  processes  mentioned  in  item  two.  Skill  is  not 
knowledge  so  much  as  doing.  It  may  or  may  not  involve  thinking.  The 
more  intelligence  does  enter  into  any  art,  the  higher  the  grade  of  the  art 
But  a  large  per  cent  of  all  the  world's  doings  among  men,  and  the  meet 
intelligent  men,  concerning  high  affairs  ia  state  and  church  and  society 
not  less  than  the  school,  partakes  of  the  mechanical  in  a  painfully  large 
degree.  The  former's  skill  is  a  sort  of  blind  art.  Things  are  done  as  they 
have  been  done,  with  little  thought  of  why  or  why  not.  But  so  is  the 
teacher's  skill  and  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  and  the  carpentering  of 
the  shop  and  the  keeping  of  books  and  the  running  of  railroads  and  the 
making  of  literature.  Skill  in  manipulating  the  processes  involved  in 
growth  may  or  may  not  be  conscious.  It  usually  is  not  or  is  but  partially 
so;  and  to  the  degree  that  it  is  not,  ia  unintelligent. 

These  three  factors,  the  habit  of  right  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  growth,  and  skill  in 
manipulating  these  processes  are  all  inclusive  and  fundamental.  To  omit 
either  is  to  depreciate  the  profession  and  cripple  the  art.  He  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  processes,  may  bungle  in  his  instruction  and  have  a 
limited  scope  in  thinking.  One  may  have  skill  in  teaching,  and  lack  both 
the  other  requirements.  One  may  have  the  habit  of  right  thinking  and 
not  have  considered  the  growth  of  mind,  the  steps  in  learning,  and  the 
nature  of  knowIed«:e.  He  who  has  skill,  bat  lacks  knowledge  and  cnltnre, 
may  seem  to  teach  well,  while  doing  his  children  an  infinite  harm.  He 
who  knows  the  mental  processes  involved  in  education,  may  think  so 
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<3rookedly  and  be  generally  so  wrong-headed,  as  neither  in  theory  nor  prac- 
tice to  be  able  to  render  any  valuable  service  to  his  pupils. 

The  knowledge  of  growth  referred  to  here  includes  the  notion  of  1st, 
Individual  Growth;  2d,  Social  and  Institutional  Conditions;  and  3d,  Racial 
Growth  or  the  Evolution  of  Civilization.  By  these  headings  it  is  not 
meant  to  discriminate  three  distinct  lines  or  orders  of  growth,  so  much  as 
thrde  phases  of  growth  of  the  same  being. 

To  understand  growth  in  this  triple  sense,  that  is,  in  the  individual,  in 
the  institution,  and  in  the  race,  there  are  involved  (a)  a  study  of  mind; 
(6)  the  history  of  education;  (c)  educational  doctrine;  (d)  educational 
agencies;  (/)  method  with  its  correlative  practice.  Growth  in  the  indi- 
vidual is,  broadly  speaking,  both  as  to  lines  and  conditions,  paralleled  by 
growth  in  the  race.  So  the  psychology  of  the  individual  may  be  illumined 
and  verified  by  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  motives  and  instincts  of  men 
in  larger  bodies.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  read  any  text  book  on  psychology, 
however  complete  or  trustworthy.  Familiar  acq^uaintance  with  the  indi- 
vidual mind  comes  through  the  study  of  the  individual  mind.  The  valid 
acquaintance  with  the  universal  mind  comes  not  only  with  the  study  of  the 
individual  or  numbers  of  individuals,  but  through  the  study  of  groups, 
masses,  and  organizations;  national  and  racial  types;  insights  into  mind  as 
it  has  been  manifested  in  institutions  and  organizations  and  societies  and 
clybs  and  churches,  the  state  schools,  the  family,  individual  bodies,  etc. 
That  is,  any  view  of  mind  which  is  not  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the 
acquaintance  with  minds,  and  associated  minds  with  established  and 
organic  relations,  must  be  partial  and  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

The  way  in  which  child  mind  acts  is  more  than  paralleled  by  the  way 
in  which  primitive  mind  a^ts.  How  the  boy  thinks  is  typified  in  the 
thinking  of  King  Alfred  and  Charlemagne  and  CsBsar.  "  What,"  asks 
Emerson,  *'is  the  foundation  of  that  interest  all  men  feel  in  Greek  history, 
letters,  art,  and  poetry,  for  five  centuries  after  the  Homeric  age?  What 
but  this,  that  every  man  passes  personally  through  a  Grecian  period?'' 
Elsewhere,  describing  Xenophon  and  the  experiences  of  his  military  life, 
he  says,  "Throughout  his  army  exists  a  boundless  liberty  of  speech. 
They  quarrel  for  plunder,  they  wrangle  with  the  generals  on  each  new 
order,  and  Xenophon  is  as  sharp-tongued  as  any  and  sharper-tongued 
than  most,  and  so  gives  as  good  as  he  gets.  Who  does  not  see  that  this  is 
a  gang  of  great  boys,  v^th  such  a  code  of  honor  and  such  lax  discipline  as 
great  boys  have?"  Indeed,  the  Greeks  generally  "combined  the  energy 
of  manhood  with  the  engaging  unconsciousness  of  childhood." 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  acquaintance  with  history  in  the  larger  sense  is 
meager  and  inaccurate,  and  offers  but  the  veneering  of  culture  except  it 
be  particularized  and  concreted  in  a  familiar  comprehension  of  the  several 
individuals  who  make  history.  The  one  enriches,  the  other  enlarges  the 
common  notion.  History  of  education  gives  the  ground  for  one  sort  of 
comparative  study;  that  is,  the  opportunity  to  observe  educational  systems 
and  practice  and  agencies,  along  the  chronological  line.  As  all  best  study 
is  comparative,  whether  in  science  or  philosophy,  in  theology  or  govern- 
ment, so  in  education,  he  who  has  not  had  his  view  of  pedagogical  thought 
verified  by  the  perspective  of  Egyptian  and  Chinese  and  Persian  and 
Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Roman  and  all  typical  past  pedagogical  thought, 
flees  at  beet  but  narrowly  and  superficially. 

A  study  of  history  of  education  gives  a  balance  and  caution  to  educa- 
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tional  doctrine.  This  is  the  factor  of  conservation.  It  saves  from  fads  and 
whim  and  caprice  and  tangential  enthusiasm  for  what  is  momentarily 
thought  to  be  new.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  ancient  educational 
ideals  furnishes  a  fertile  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  new 
education. 

Theoretically,  whatever  is  best  in  the  modem  doctrine  concerning  schools 
or  culture  or  learning  or  systems  or  the  lines  of  training  may  be  found  in 
general,  at  least  often,  in  a  well  developed  philosophy  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon,  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Quintilian  and  Bacon, 
St.  Thomas  and  Comenius,  St.  Paul  and  Christ.  To  have  put  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  those  who  have  thought  before  us,  easily  tempers  egotism  and 
avoids  or  corrects  the  extremes  of  self-assertiveness,  gives  faith  in  the  man 
and  the  race,  and  exhibits  the  lines  along  which  advance  has  already  been 
made  and  must  be  made. 

But  the  most  detailed  and  elaborate  study  of  psychology,  and  the  con- 
ditions and  lines  of  progress  in  the  race,  would  be  fruitless  and  unmeaning, 
except  they  be  knit  together  by  a  body  of  inferences  taking  the  form  of 
educational  doctrine:  that  is,  teaching  is  intelligent  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
inspired  by  some  rationally  held  theory  of  the  purpose  of  education.  Of 
all  professional  subjects,  teachers  most  need  the  acquaintance  with  educa- 
tional doctrine.  Method  is  less  important;  devices  are  insignificant; 
acquaintance  with  peoples,  barren  of  results;  the  most  patient  study  gf 
mind  valueless,  except  these  be  carried  on  in  the  light  of  some  more  or  less 
well  established  doctrine,  or  at  least  hypothesis,  concerning  the  ends  and 
conditions  and  means  of  education.  Educational  theory  is  tne  atmosphere 
in  which  all  study  of  mind,  and  reading  of  history,  and  social  inquiry,  and 
philosophic  thinking  must  be  done.  Give  teachers  of  our  State  right 
notions  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  education  and  right  education,  the 
purposes  to  be  achieved  in  the  individual  and  the  community,  a  mastery  in' 
their  own  lives  of  the  forces  that  have  operated  to  elevate  the  race,  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  mental  improvement, — and  they  may  or  may 
not  have  read  psychology  or  logic,  or  books  on  method,  or  history  of  educa- 
tion, or  school  management  and  organization  and  courses  of  study.  That 
is,  educational  doctrine  is  needed  as  a  guiding  principle;  the  laws  of  mind 
and  of  learning  and  of  teaching  would  be  brought  into  line,  if  only  there 
be  clearness  of  vision  with  reference  to  what  has  been  called  here  educa- 
tional doctrine.  Nevermore  than  today  has  there, been  needed  by  the 
teachers  of  our  country  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  grounds  for  a 
a  state-controlled,  state-supported,  state-established  system  of  secular 
education. 

What  are  the  agencies  which  society  provides  for  the  furnishing  of 
schooling?  What  is  the  relative  service  of  each?  What  is  the  place  of 
the  famiw,  of  the  church,  of  industrial  and  social  organizations,  of  the 
State?  In  the  race's  history,  that  education  is  the  function  of  each  of 
thesQ  may  be  found  to  have  at  times  prevailed  in  some  place,  and  often 
with  determined  following.  In  comparatively  recent  years  only,  and  first 
in  this  country,  was  there  developed  in  a  practical  way  the  thought  that 
schooling, — free,  public,  secular,  universal  education,  was  the  function  of 
the  State.  In  no  large  sense  in  Europe,  outside  of  France,  are  there  yet 
free  public  schools  erected  into  systems  such  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  Germany  has  such  schools  in  occasional  cities  and  provinces,  but 
they  are  not  at  all  common.  In  France  during  the  last  decade  only  has 
any  serious  attempt  been  made  to  effect  a  free  and  secular  education.    The 
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Board  Schools  in  England,  the  only  attempt  at  such  training  of  the  young 
as  is  universal  in  this  country,  have  been  free,  even  in  theory  as  they  are 
not  yet  in  practice,  scarcely  two  years.  Here  is  a  problem  in  pedagogy 
for  our  teachers  in  the  United  States,  which  has  no  superior  in  educational 
discussion  in  any  country.  Whose  are  these  schools?  To  what  end  da 
they  exist?  For  what  purpose  are  lessons  given?  Is  it  to  fit  the  boy  for 
the  church  or  the  bench  or  the  shop  or  the  store  or  the  farm  or  the 
teacher's  desk?  Is  it  to  make  him  pious  or  informed  or  skillful?  Is  it 
to  give  him  a  trade  or  a  profession  or  a  competence,  or  is  it  to  make  him  a 
man?  Of  all  these  agencies  I  am  not  here  to  say  which  has  the  prior 
claim,  or  that  either  should  absorb  the  others.  My  only  plea  is  for  such 
abundant  training  and  large  learning  and  richness  of  culture,  such  famil- 
iar sympathy  with  the  progress  of  man  and  the  conditions  of  his  uplifting, 
as  that  these  and  other  questions  may  be  fairly  and  intelligently  grappled. 
There  is  no  single  danger  which  today  more  menaces  the  public  school 
than  that  teachers  will  prove  themselves  unable,  through  lack  of  insight  or 
fineness  of  discrimination  and  vigorous  thinking,  virility  of  life  and  mind 
and  mastery  of  the  problems  of  civilization,  to  take  hold  of  these  and  like 
vital  questions  and  compete  with  the  rich  learning,  the  large  hearted  zeal, 
the  religious  enthusiasm,  or  the  utilitarian  demands  of  aggressive  individ- 
uals and  organizatiops.  ''The  cause  of  truth,"  said  an  old  friend  of  my 
boyhood, ''  has  often  suffered  more  from  its  friends  than  from  its  enemies." 
Nor  does  the  evil  follow  from  wrong  intention.  The  best  designs,  if  stupid 
or  backed  by  mediocre  abilities  or  a  too  limited  culture  or  careless  judg- 
ments or  loose  thinking,  may  do  only  the  more  harm.    Here  is  the  danger. 

Fifteen  thousand  scholarly  teachers  in  our  State,  picked  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  training,  large  minded  and  generous  hearted,  pos- 
sessed  of  that  broad  culture  that  comes  only  through  much  reading  and 
travel  and  long  study,  in  five  years  would  shift  the  very  motive  of  the 
State  to  a  higher  plane  and  make  all  life  seem  richer. 

What  is  wanted  primarily,  shall  I  say,  in  the  teacher,  is  that  he  be  a 
man  or  that  she  be  a  woman,  not- a  method  mongerer.  The  place  and 
function  of  the  public  school  and  its  right  to  exist  as  the  State's  agent  for 
providing  a  secular  education,  are  not  in  any  sense  guaranteed  by  the 
devotion  of  teachers;  every  interest  demands  that  it  be  an  intelligent  devo- 
tion, supported  by  high  scholarship  and  reinforced  by  whatever  lessons 
history  and  philosophy  and  science  have  to  offer.  It  has  been  said  that 
''the  conflicts  of  the  world  do  not  take  place  altogether  on  the  tented  field;" 
nor,  it  might  be  added,  at  the  ballot  box  nor  in  congress.  If  secular 
education,  a  rich,  free,  liberally  extended  and  universal  education,  is  to  be 
saved  to  our  people,  enlarged  and  fortified,  it  must  be  through  the  people; 
and  the  campaign  must  be  managed  by  the  teachers,  with  all  wariness  and 
dignity  and  sound  argument,  efficient  work  in  the  schools,  and  faith  in  the 
people.  The  conflict  is  one  of  mind;  the  campaign,  an  education.  Cool 
heads  and  masterly  judgment  are  needed.  Moreover,  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  growth  referred  to  here,  there  is  also  involved  an  acquaintance  with 
what  may  be  called  "  method,"  as  distinct  from  methods  or  devices.  By 
method  is  meant  the  law  of  the  mind's  movement.  This  is  a  narrower 
field  than  that  of  psychology  and  even  more  fruitful  of  suggestion  to  the 
teacher. 

Psychology  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  static;  method  is  dynamic.  Through 
the  study  oi  psychology  teachers  learn  of  the  powers  and  experiences  and 
conditions  of  activity  in  mind;  through  method,  of  the  way  in  which  these 
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activities  go  on  or,  rather,  the  law  of  their  going  on.  For  an  insight  into 
method,  teachers  need  logic,  or  the  law  of  inference  or  suggestion,  or  the 
sequence  of  experiences.  To  the  teacher,  the  unit  of  child  experience  is 
the  judgment  The  information  theory  of  the  older  schools  made  the 
unit  to  be  the  idea.  How  ideas  follow  one  another,  are  combined  and 
associated  and  breed  other  ideas,  is  the  question  for  a  Gradgrind.  How 
judgments  combine  and  are  mutually  influenced  and  breed  other  judg- 
ments, is  the  law  of  the  new  education.  To  understand  growth  means  to 
understand  the  reason  of  forming  independent  conclusions,  of  gathering 
up  experience  by  the  child  and  making  his  inferences.     The  unit  is  the 

Sdgment.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  study  of  geography,  for  example, 
the  idea  be  taken  as  the  initial  and  typical  experience,  and  we  seek  to 
make  the  child  informed,  then  our  purpose  shall  be  to  give  him  the  largest 
number  of  experiences,  of  ideas.  This  was  the  old  way.  Am  I  wrong  in 
supposing  that  it  is  even  now  the  more  common  way?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  geography  be  taught  as  a  means  of  arousing  questions  and  suggesting 
problems  and  tracing  movements  and  working  out  physical  forces  ana 

fathering  from  data  new  inferences,  the  training  is  of  a  vastly  difiPerent 
ind.  The  modern  thought  of  geography  would  make  its  study  relatively 
less  like  memorizing  lists  of  names,  and  more  a  process  of  reasoning  such 
as  geometry  offers,  or  physics:  that  is,  the  study  of  method  which  is  both 
a  cause  and  sequence  of  the  knowledge  of  growth  under  consideration,  is  a 
studv  tHat  involves  a  knowledge  not  only  of  mind  considered  statically, 
or  of  the  invividual  mind,  but  of  the  dynamics  of  mind,  and  mind  in  the 
universal  sense  as  it  appears  in  the  race.  The  method  of  the  school  is  a 
statement  of  those  universal  laws  of  mind  which  are  true  fundamentally  of 
either  sex,  of  all  races,  for  every  age,  and  in  whatever  subject  or  grade  of 
school.  Having  to  do  with  the  forming  of  judgments,  the  growth  and 
<x)nserving  and  enriching  of  judgments,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  all 
method  is  grounded  in  logic.  To  comprehend  the  mind's  way  of  learning 
is  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  primary  laws  of  thought,  the  steps  in 
maturing,  and  the  conditions  of  valid  experience.  This  is  well  within  the 
field  of  logic. 

But  the  fairly  profitable  pursuit  of  either  of  these  lines  presupposes  a 
maturity  and  mental  integrity  and  large  culture  and  abounding  informa- 
tion such  as  no  novice  possesses.  A  study  of  psychology  and  the  history 
of  education  and  educational  theory  and  the  principles  of  the  school, 
requires  for  their  intelligent  mastery  a  precedent  study  of  those  subjects 
out  of  which  the  science  of  mind  grows,  and  those  phases  of  history  of 
which  the  record  of  education  is  the  flower,  and  those  forms  of  philosophy 
of  which  educational  doctrine  is  the  culmination;  and  these  lie  beyond  the 
understanding  of  youth.  The  sooner  we  concede  that  the  professional 
study  of  pedagogy  is  unavailable  for  the  sixteen-year  old  or  one  with  ele- 
mentary training  only,  and  insist  upon  professional  views  being  taken 
through  the  glasses  of  learning  and  large  refinement  and  a  tempered  life, 
the  better  for  the  schools.  But  it  is  asked,  may  not  one  do  fair  work  as  a 
teacher  who  has  but  a  moderate  scholarship  and  ordinary  training?  Cer- 
tainly; much  instruction  is  tolerable  that  rests  upon  no  liberal  culture: 
but  I  am  reminded  that  the  teacher  is  like  the  egg;  it  is  not  enough  that 
he  be  tolerably  good.  If  ideals  are  sought,  it  must  not  be  along  the  lines 
of  mediocrity. 

The  most  radical  emphasis  to  be  put  upon  professional  fitness,  therefore, 
yet  concedes  the  necessary  precedence  of  acaaeniic  fitness.    The  teacher's 
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view,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  special  and  hence  narrow.  Its  significance 
and  helpfulness  are  to  be  measured  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  rooted  in  a 
liberal  preparatory  culture.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that,  in  the. 
train  of  a  general  education,  the  resulting  habits  and  discipline  are  such  in 
themselves  considered  as  to  carry  a  distinctive  advantage  to  the  teacher. 
But  more  than  this,  they  furnish  the  only  fruitful  conditions  for  maturing 
the  views  peculiar  to  the  teacher's  calling.  The  one  is  the  foundation 
essential  to  the  other  as  a  superstructure. 

In  history  and  the  humanities  generally,  is  found  the  class  to  which 
pedagogy  is  referred  and  which  furnishes  the  principles  both  of  the 
sieiice  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  physical  sciences  are 
found  the  principal  means  for  all  elementary  training  and  a  convenient 
instrument  for  higher  culture.  Not  less,  also,  language  and  mathematics, 
once  understood,  afford  an  exercise  ground  in  teaching  whatever  .grade, 
fitted  to  the  mind's  needs  and  easily  available. 

fiut  here  as  often  elsewhere,  a  little  learning  gives  meager  promise. 
The  varied  uses  of  the  most  common  tool  are  known  to  that  workman  only 
who  has  mastered  it  by  long  and  daily  handling.  The  infinite  suggestive- 
ness  of  science  comes  to  no  teacher  because  he  is  a  teacher,  nor  to  the 
novice  in  science.  The  idea  of  nature's  resourcefulness  is  his  who  has 
bought  it  by  patient,  willing  sacrifices,  courting  her  secret  in  all  moods 
and  tenting  with  her  in  solitude.  How  to  empk>y  things  as  a  stimulus  to 
thinking  and  make  nature  an  ally  of  mind,  is  easy  enough  if  acquaint- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  learning  is  enriched  as  it  may  be  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  same  nature  as  an  instrument  of  learning 
(growth).  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  will  best  use  an 
individual  lesson  in  history,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  who  is  best 
able  to  enrich  it  by  a  large  contributing  knowledge  of  related  facts  and  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  forces  that  make  for  civilization.  Geography 
is  vitalized  and  bristles  with  suggestion  under  the  instruction  of  a  thought- 
ful, sympatlietic  teacher  who  has  traveled  far  and  read  much  and  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  great  movements  for  exploration  and  conquest 

If  our  perceptions  are  significant  according  to  the  content  which  our 
conceptions  contribute  to  our  seeing,  then  the  larger  the  culture  brought 
to  b6ar  in  any  act  of  teaching,  not  in  fact,  but  in  thought,  the  more 
accurate,  the  richer  the  lesson. 

All  that  is  involved  in  the  preceding  paragraph  under  the  knowledge  of 
growth,  and  acquaintance  with  psychology  and  educational  history  and 
doctrine  and,  especially,  school  systems  and  agencies,  may  and  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  intelligent  citizen  primarily  because  he  is  interested  in 
youth,  or  should  be,  and  also  because  he  is  a  citizen.  Much  of  what  was 
once  regarded  in  law  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  jurist  and  attorney, 
has  now  worked  down  into  the  common  life,  and  in  principle  and  fact  is 
acted  upon  by  thousands  of  people  in  their  business  relations  with  their 
fellows,  and  those  who  have  limited  schooling  and  limited  reading  who 
have  never  read  a  page  in  Blackstone  or  Story.  Not  a  little  of  the  best 
hygienic  and  sanitary  thought  of  the  last  century,  then  known  only  to 
medical  experts  and  surgeons,  is  now  not  only  known,  but  followed,  in 
theory  and  practice  by  hundreds  of  families  whose  lives  are  thereby  safer, 
whose  comforts  are  multiplied,  whose  leisure  is  vastly  increased  and  digni- 
fied, to  say  nothing  of  the  added  length  of  life.  So,  also,  the  nice  exclusive 
discriminations  of  the  clergyman,  and  the  interpretations  of  the  moral  law, 
and  the  standards  and  conditions  of  right  living  which  were  limited  to  the 
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church  and  to  the  current  theology,  and  were  taken  upon  authority  and 
without  question,  are  now  made  and  held  by  the  average  individual  for 
himself.  More  and  more  the  tendency  grows  to  concede  to  the  pulpit  only 
an  individual's  right  to  think,  iand  to  the  pew  an  equal  individual's  right. 
The  exclusive  theology  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  last  century  have 
worked  down  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  common  life  of  today.  Just  as 
the  principle  has  operated  in  law  and  medicine  and  theology  to  permeate 
the  soil  of  the  common  mind  with  what  was  once  the  exclusive  possession 
of  a  privileged  few,  so  of  education:  to  question  this  learning  and  science 
of  the  mind,  and  civilization  and  legislation  and  school  systems,  and  growth 
and  its  conditions,  is  daily  being  recognized  as  of  paramount  interest  to 
every  father  and  mother;  to  every  law-maker  or  law  interpreter;  to  every 
pathologist  and  physician,  and  particularly  to  him  who  would  preach  the 
conditions  of  right  living  and  worthy  motives  to  his  congregation.  But 
the  teacher  may  fairly  be  held  to  know  the  problems  of  his  profession,  in  a 
more  masterful  way,  ( the  philosophic  grounds  of  his  service,  its  civic  and 
social  and  race  relations)  than  these  vmo  have  been  named  or  any  others. 
This  can  only  mean  the  study  of  purely  professional  questions  through  a 
more  abundant  contributing  discipline. 

Skill  in  the  manipulation  of  these  processes  of  growth  comes  by  practice 
only.  No  one  can  predicate  successful  teaching  upon  any  amount  of  pre- 
paratory study.  The  having  taken  a  four  years'  course  in  pedagogy jgives 
no  certainty  of  efficient  work  before  a  class,  neither  does  a  period  ot^col- 
lege  and  university  training;  but  both  offer  strong  assurance.  One  may 
have  mastered  the  collegiate  courses  offered  in  mathematics  or  science,  and 
have  had  years  of  philosophy  and  literature  and  history,  and  have  made 
himself  familiar  with  current  economics  and  politics,  and  read  Greek  and 
French  and  German  and  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  still  be  a  stupid  before 
a  class  of  children.  But  so  may  one  have  mastered  the  science  of  educa- 
tion and  methodology,  and  have  studied  the  principles  of  school  manage- 
ment and  school  legislation  and  the  development  of  school  Systems,  and 
be  overflowing  with  the  ways  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  Confucius 
and  the  Jews  and  Zoroaster,  in  the  way  of  education,  and  be  equally  impo- 
tent before  children.  Success  in  teaching  can  be  predicated  upon  no 
amount  or  kind  of  preparatory  study.  This  only  means  that,  if  the  teacher 
would  claim  rightly  any  real  professional  knowledge,  the  demand  is  grow- 
ing upon  him  more  and  more  to  ground  his  acquaintance  with  and  knowl- 
edge of  these  so  called  professional  matters  upon  a  more  discriminating 
insight,  and  more  fertile  judgment,  and  larger  acquaintance  with  men  and 
institutions  and  social  forces,  and  the  changing  implications  of  science  and 
philosophy.  This  faculty  of  thinking,  and  right  thinking,  may  be  found 
and  often  has  been  found,  in  men  and  women  who  have  made  little  or  no 
formal  study  of  the  processes  of  growth  either  in  biology  or  psychology  or 
sociology. 

The  schoolmasters  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  school  masters;  so  were 
Socrates  and  Aristotle  and  Plato;  so  was  St.  Paul  and  the  Man,  Christ. 
Excellent  teachers  may  be  found  all  down  through  the  ages,  no  one  of 
whom  could  have  defined  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  modern  any  mental  func- 
tion or  process,  or  technically  described  any  experience;  and  yet  they 
taught  well.  There  will  occur  to  you  in  your  own  observation  teachers 
who  are  graduates  of  no  Normal  school,  who  are  not  informed  as  to  the 
laws  of  mind  and  learning,  who  find  examinations  for  permit  to  teach 
frightful  bug-bears,  and  yet  who  succeed.     Still,  not  their  iguorance,  but 
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their  wisdom,  is  the  ground  of  their  success;  not  what  they  do  not  know, 
but  what  they  do,  is  the  measure  of  their  efficiency.  It  has  been  said,  *^  A 
man  is  worth  to  himself  what  he  can  enjoy,  but  to  others  what  he  can  do/' 
If,  however,  what  he  can  do  is  daily  enriched  by  the  larger  possession  of 
what  he  enjoys,  the  service  is  more  than  doubled.  To  have  put  into  the 
commonest  service  of  the  hour,  the  spirit,  the  enthusiasm,  and  interest  and 
confidence  and  hopefulness  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  enjoyment  of 
living,  gives  to  teaching  an  impelling  force,  an  aggressivenes,  the  quality 
of  positiveness  aud  directness,  and  so  fruitfulness  such  as  it  has  in  no 
other  way.  This  is  the  function  of  larger  learning  in  its  reaction  upon 
daily  teaching.  It  gives  intensity  to  one's  influence,  and  directness  to 
one's  example,  and  accuracy  and  definiteness  to  one's  questions;  it  lends 
precision  and  clearness;  it  makes  one  fair  and  considerate  to  the  degree 
that  one's  own  good  intentions  for  himself  are  infused  into  his  relations 
with  his  pupils.  Learning  is  conservative,  but  it  is  also  kind  and  large- 
hearted  and  thoughtful.  Learning  in  the  teacher's  heart  acts  upon  the 
teacher's  mind,  and  kindly  impulse  in  the  one  gives  sympathetic  force  in 
the  other.  This  skill,  therefore,  is  rational  only  to  the  degree  that 
the  teacher's  particular  view  of  the  individual  child  on  a  given  day, 
in  a  specific  mental  act,  is  enriched  by  the  more  general  conception 
of  the  aggregate  individual  life,  that  of  the  contemporary  social  and  insti- 
tutional life  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  that  of  the  progressive  evolution  of 
the  race;  that  is,  these  give  horizon  and  perspective  to  what  were  other- 
wise local  and  particular. 

Further,  both  the  skill  on  the  on^  hand,  and  the  teacher's  view  of  learn- 
ing on  the  other,  become  rational  solely  as  they  are  supported  and  directed 
by  right  thinking.  The-  juxtaposition  of  these  two  notions,  professional 
culture  and  general  culture,  suggests  to  one,  whether  he  be  teacher  or  not, 
some  interesting  opposition  of  thought.  The  paper  thus  becomes  more  or 
less  controversial  and  is  liable  to  be  unfairly  interpreted  by  one  side  or 
the  other.  .The  emphasis  of  a  purely  professional  preparation  omits  just 
the  factor  that,  by  the  common  school  teacher,  seems  to  be  most  neglected. 
The  emphasis  of  scholastic  attainment  takes  one  out  of  line  with  the 
prevailing  tendency. 

Incidentally  then,  along  with  the  purpose  to  deal  fairly  with  both 
aspects  of  training,  there  has  been  more  or  less  conscious  with  the  writer 
an  ever  present  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  right  thinking, 
and  a  generous  mental  habit  to  make  certain  of  its  just  recognition. 
Whatever  of  superlative,  then,  appears  in  the  paper,  must  be  charged  to 
the  enforced  controversial  tone  incident  to  the  character  of  the  theme  and 
the  evident  bias  of  the  profession,  not  to  any  one-sided  or  partial  view  of 
it,  intentionally  giving  disproportioned  emphasis  to  either  factor. 

I  think  I  need  not  be  careful  in  this  presence  to  prove  my  faith  in  pro- 
fessional training.  Whatever  I  have  said,  or  shall  yet  say,  of  the  urgency 
of  better  scholastic  qualifications,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  do  me  the  courtesy 
and  yourselves  the  credit  to  think  of  me  as  among  the  pronounced  friends 
of  such  preparatory  work.  The  need  of  pedagogical  training  and  some 
directed  preliminary  practice  is  as  well  defined  and  vital,  it  may  be  claimed, 
as  that  for  medical  training,  or  the  practice  of  law  or  preaching;  and  the 
efficiency  of  such  training  is  quite  as  marked  among  teachers  as  among 
those  of  other  professions.  Nothing  can  be  substituted,  in  the  candidate's 
preparation,  for  this  detailed  and  patient  and  systematic  and  philosophical 
istudy,  and  observation  of  school  and  educational  questiona 
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My  present  care  is  to  giye  what  seems  to  me  a  much  needed  emphasis  to 
the  thought  that  the  richer  the  scholarship,  the  safer  the  special  training. 
Tte  soundest  pedagogical  doctrine  is  dangerous  if  employed  by  the  illiter- 
ate, and  only  less  so  with  those  who  are  satisfied  with  an  elementary  or 
other  fore-shortened  education.  Some  of  those  who  are  before  me  will 
recall  how,  at  times  and  in  places,  the  wisest  of  professional  directions  from 
Comenius'  dictum  of  "learning  through  doing,"  down  through  Rossean 
and  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  have  received  only  distortion  and  been  wrested 
from  their  original  intent  at  the  hands  of  well  meaning  but  crude  minds 
that  saw  in  them  only  an  interesting  mechanism  or  a  convenient  recipe. 
Indeed,  no  device  is  quite  safe  except  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  learning 
and  resourcefulness  and  mental  balance  and  intellectual  acumen  are  such 
as  to  make  the  device  unnecessary.  The  larger  the  mental  mastery,  the 
safer  the  special  training. 

Let  it  be  premised,  then,  that  the  most  zealous  insistence  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  what  is  called  "  professional,"  does  not  therefore  imply  disregard  of 
"  scholastic  *'  qualifications. 

Speaking  generally  on  the  lowest  plane  and  in  the  language  of  the  unin- 
itiated, what  is  to  be  taught  must  be  known.  He  who  does  not  have  the 
facts  of  history  cannot  give  them  nor  judge  of  their  correctness  when 
given.  To  communicate  knowledge  implies  the  possession  of  knowledge. 
He  who  would  teach  Greek  must  have  Greek.  The  facts  of  science,  their 
conventional  classification  and  nomenclature,  can  only  be  taught,  i,  e,,  con- 
veyed or  explained  to  another,  by  one  whose  possession  they  are.  Symbols 
and  signs,  names,  terms  and  figures,  social  forms  and  conventions,  may  be 
taught  by  him  who  knows  them,  and  sometimes  by  the  simple  process  of 
telling.  The  problem  seems  simple  enough.  For  teaching  on  this  plane, 
information, — abundant,  accurate  and  systematic,  is  of  supreme  considera- 
tion. There  is  no  teaching  without  it.  When  teaching  means  telling, 
there  must  be  something  to  tell.  The  condition  is  equally  binding  upon 
every  teacher  of  whatever  rank,  in  whatever  subject,  to  whatever  age  and 
attainment.  T^e  want  is  not  more  felt  in  history  than  in  science;  in  l*^^- 
^age  than  in  mathematics.  The  physician  must  know  his  medicines;  the 
jurist,  his  law;  philanthropy,  the  needy;  the  sheriflF,  wrong  doers;  the 
preacher,  his  creed.  All  are  equally  subject  to  the  same  law.  That  the 
first  may  kill  in  his  attempt  to  heal;  the  judge  hand  down  unwise,  ill- 
advised,  antiquated  decisions;  philanthropy,  perpetuate  improvidence;  Inw 
breakers,  slip  through  oflScial  hands;  and  the  preacher  be  left  to  face 
empty  or  nodding  pews,  cannot  invalidate  the  fact  that,  to  bestow  a  bene- 
faction upon  society,  one  must  have  it  to  bestow. 

The  application  to  school  instruction  you  have  doubtless  already  made. 
It  is  not  far  to  fetch.  If  teaching  be  taken  to  mean  hearing  lessons,  the 
lessons  must  be  had  by  the  teacher.  Other  qualifications  being  the  same, 
he  best  instructs  who  has  most  familiar  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  involved.  The  primary  difficulty  today  in  the  introduction  of 
science  into  our  elementary  courses,  or  manual  training  or  vocal  music  or 
drawing,  is  in  the  lack  of  teachers  who  know  these  subjects,  that  is,  know 
them  in  any  facile,  critical  way.  The  same  might  be  said,  and  with  equal 
truth,  of  grade  work  in  algebra  and  geometry,  the  principles  of  English 
composition,  the  rudiments  of  physical  geography  and  general  history 
and  literary  studies.  The  statement  holds  for  the  lowest  grade  of  teachers 
even  and  the  most  mechanical  plane  of  instruction. 

Scholarship  is  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded,  even  subordinated.    It 
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may  be  frankly  questioned  whether,  in  the  first  flush  of  interest  in  the  new 
profession  for  teachers,  its  advocates  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  minify 
the  professional  advantages  even  of  an  abundant  and  distinguishing 
culture.  To  correct  the  bias,  if  it  exist,  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
present  paper. 

Larger  views  in  science  and  philosophy  extend  the  horizon  of  one's 
experience  in  other  directions.  To  have  canceled  one's  provincialism  by 
a  prolonged  study  of  history  and  literature;  "to  know  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world;"  these  are  the  best  antidotes  to  little- 
ness and  selfishness  and  jealouHies  in  class  management.  The  scholar 
easily  drives  out  the  drillmaster.  The  man-of-the-worM  is  no  martinet. 
Paucity  of  life  and  meanness  of  habit,  local  and  commonplace  motives, 
temporizing  and  easy  satisfactions,  are  incident  to  primitive  views  only; 
and  the  most  elementary  training;  and  few  qualities  of  mind  are  more 
unwholesome  in  the  school  room.  Culture  is  suggestive  and  rich  in  inter- 
pretation; it  discovers  opportunity  and  resource;  it  has  foresight  and 
adaptation;  it  attracts  occasion  and  learning  and  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion. It  is  not  needed  that  anyone  should  emphasize  to  this  body  how 
helpful  these  all  are  to  the  teacher;  incalculably  helpful  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  use  them. 

No  amount  of  professional  training  as  such  can  take  the  place  of  this 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  race's  thought;  thii*  participation  in  others' 
culture  and  achievement  and  success;  this  mastery  of  science  and  the 
humanities.  Neither  can  a  study  of  school  questions,  however  extended 
and  detailed,  compensate  for  ignorance  or  indiflference  or  mediocrity 
toward  the  world's  rich  life. 

A  vital  defect  in  the  average  teacher,  both  in  our  own  State  and  else- 
where, is  his  limited  information  upon  matters  of  the  most  common  con- 
cern and  his  still  more  unsatisfactory  mental  habits  and  culture.  How 
greatly  he  has  improved  in  all  these  respects  can  be  really  appreciated  by 
those  only  who  have  critically  observed  him  during  the  process. 

It  is  not  meant  to  hint  even  any  disparagement  of  the  common  school 
teacher.  Most  of  my  professional  life  has  had  to  do  with  the  common 
schools  and  I  believe  in  them.  Acquaintance  with  the  teaching  body  in 
most  neighboring  states  gives  abundant  room  and  reason  for  pride  in  and 
respect  for  the  honorable  position  held  by  those  who  administer  the  pub- 
lic system.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true,  I  think,  that  the  advance  made 
in  the  northwest  in  recent  years  has  been  chiefly  along  professional  lines, 
exhibiting  relatively  less  progress  in  the  culture  that  may  be  called  liberal. 

Unsatisfactory  as  are  many  of  the  results,  the  conclusions  of  recent 
psychology  and  pedagogy,  the  deductions  from  educational  history,  and 
the  systematic  and  more  or  less  valid  directions  of  experts  in  school  man- 
agement, are  rich  and  varied,  and  have  been  worked  down  into  and  become 
a  part  of  the  average  school  life,  and  aggressively  influence  the  teaching 
as  has  not  happened,  I  think,  to  the  contributions  of  history  or  literature 
or  science.  Libraries  and  magazines  and  homes  and  schools  and  lecture 
rooms  and  best  society  and  the  pulpit,  are  full  of  the  old  mythologies  and 
early  superstitions  and  personal  heroisms  and  art  and  much  practical  phil- 
osophy and  ethical  standards  and  moral  discriminations  and  codes  of  social 
and  industrial  intercourse;  images  of  pure  lives  and  great  achievement  and 
unselfish  devotions;  exalted  motives  and  divine  patterns,  whose  lessons^ 
made  common  among  teachers,  both  urban  and  rural,  would  lend  tone  and 
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dignity  and  efficiency  to  much  that  is  now  class  room  dwadling  and  worse. 
Abundant  experience,  richness  of  thought,  generous  scholarship,  wide 
reading  and  travel,  and  the  integrations  of  motive  and  purpose  that  only 
result  from  intelligently  directed,  continuous  study,  and  formal  training, 
may  well  be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  teachers,  even  as  professional  train- 
ing seems  now  to  be;  but  their  presiding  in  the  teacher's  chair,  in  a  mod- 
erate degree  only,  would  impart  life  and  significance  to  much  otherwise 
aimless  schooling. 

DISCLTSSIGN. 
/ 

Opened  by  Pres.  W.  G.  Sp£RRY  of  Olivet: 

What  we  call  culture  muet  always  be  a  matter  for  discussioDf  and  each  age  must  fix 
ite  own  criterion.  Man  must  investigate  and  analyze.  There  may  be  professions  in 
which  a  broad  culture  is  not  really  necessary.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  many  of  the  ills 
of  mankind,  and  if  we  divide  life  into  the  three  sections  of  having,  doing,  and  being,  it 
is  true  that  culture  does  not  aid  much  in  the  iirst  two.  But  because  being  is  so  much 
more  than  either  of  the  others,  I  am  glad  to  speak  in  favor  of  general  culture.  It  must 
be  subordinate  to  religion,  as  fine  and  varied  culture  without  a  religious  element  does 
not  furnish  any  workable  material  to  man.  A  man  who  neglects  general  culture  is 
never  satisfied  with  himself.  It  has  satisfied  some  needs  of  my  own  life  which  mere 
education  would  leave  blank  and  waste.  True  culture  transmutes  intellectual  attain- 
ment into  spiritual  grace. 

Dr.  Hinsdale: 

In  our  recent  pedagogical  discussions  we  are  enriching  things  as  we  did  not  formerly. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  men  of  culture.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  anything  that  has  been  said  this  morning,  but  would  call  attention  to 
one  fact.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  general  effects  of 
what  we  call  culture  are  weakening  as  measured  by  the  efficiency  of  a  human  being  for 
the  work  of  life.  A  man  of  narrow  range  has  great  energy,  so  that  even  intellectual 
limitation  has  some  compensations.  Your  man  of  narrow  range  generally  knows  what 
he  wants  to  do.  It  does  not  take  him  all  day  to  make  up  his  mind.  If  you  will  look 
over  the  historic  fields  you  will  see  that  the  men  who  have  accomplished  great  things 
have  been  men  who,  by  reason  of  narrowness  of  view,  have  been  able  to  make  up  their 
minds  and  set  about  doing  things  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to  do.  A 
vast  amount  of  good  has  been  done  in  the  world  by  men  and  women  of  character  who, 
by  their  want  of  culture,  we  do  not  feel  any  sympathy  with.  Whereas  we  want  all 
possible  breadth  of  view  and  all  this  range  of  cultivation,  we  do  not  want  indecision 
and  lack  of  strength  as  a  result.  I  have  known  many  men  to  become  useful  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  becoming  broadly  cultured.  I  have  known  teachers  who  became 
less  valuable  than  they  were,  because  they  came  to  know  more.  They  were  formerly 
narrow  teachers,  very  far  from  being  ideal  teachers,  but  useful  in  their  places.  They 
were  weakened  in  regard  to  decision  and  energy  of  character.  The  Greek  character 
was  refined  until  it  went  out  in  "  delicious  aroma,"  so  just  here  we  need  to  be  on  our 
guard.  In  widening  out  the  field,  in  adding  to  the  range  and  scope  and  compass  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  we  do  not  want  to  weaken  character,  to  break  down  resolution, 
to  take  away  from  the  man  the  force  he  now  has;  but  we  want  to  direct  this  force  into 
wider  and  better  chrxsen  channels. 

Dr.  Fiske: 

There  has  been  but  one  thought  in  my  mind  for  a  great  while.  I  wish  some  plan 
could  be  devised  by  which,  in  inspecting  teachers  for  their  scholarship,  we  could  inspect 
them  as  to  their  mental  capacity  and  to  themselves.  It  is  true  that  a  person  may  have 
profound  scholarship  and  yet  be  unfitted  for  a  teacher.  It  is  not  how  much  a  teacher 
knows,  but  how  he  came  to  know  it.  He  is  a  reader.  How  does  be  read?  He  is  a 
student.  How  does  he  study?  Dr.  Boone  says  in  his  paper  that  the  man  is  more  than 
the  method.  If  we  could  find  out  how  the  young  man  obtained  his  scholarship,  we 
could  better  understand  his  character.  Here  is  a  very  important  field  for  thought.  I 
wish  we  could  find  a  way  in  which  to  develop  the  man  for  the  work  in  the  highest 
sense.* 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 
PROF     H.  H.   BELFIELD,   CHICAGO   MANUAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

The  greatest  problem  now  confronting  the  American  people  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  It  is  a  greater  problem  than  the  tariff  question,  since 
the  solution  of  all  political  questions  lies  eventually  in  the  hands  that 
cast  the  baljot.  The  factors  of  the  problem  have  been  changed  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  We  have  the  same  liberty,  but  not  the  same  intelligent 
homea  Liberty  is  a  good  eAd  a  safe  thing,  in  its  place,  and  ignorance  in 
its  proper  place  is  not  harmful;  but  liberty  and  ignorance  combined  are 
dangerous.  America  furnishes  liberty;  Europe  has  contributed  of  its 
ignorance;  and  the  result,  a  mixture  sufficient  to  appall  any  one  but  the 
most  confirmed  optimist,  is  held  to  the  lips  of  the  American  people.  To 
convert  this  fatal  mixture  to  a  harmless  and  Jhealth-giving  draught  is 
largely  the  duty  and  the  opportunity  of  the  public  school. 

"  The  public  school,"  said  John  Quincy  Adams,  **  is  one  of  the  four  great 
pillars  of  the  state."  It  is  firmly  entrenched  in  the  heart  of  every  loyal 
citizen.  It  is  always  on  the  side  of  good  order  and  of  good  morals.  Who- 
ever has  ventured  to  suggest  any  radical  or  important  change  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  has  generally  been  suspected  of  weakness  of  head  or 
dishonesty  of  heart.  When,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  manual  training 
suggested  its  addition  to  the  already  crowded  curriculum  of  the  public 
school,  they  were  met  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  Only  eleven 
years  ago,  the  friends  of  the  movement  were  refused  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  subject  before  the  National  Educational  Association.  But 
so  active  and  persistent  were  its  advocates,  and  so  powerfully  did  the  idea 
of  manual  training  appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  American  people, 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  five  years  later,  the  great  Central 
Music  Hall  of  Chicago  was  crowded  by  an  enthusiastic  audience  which 
applauded  Gen.  P.  A.  Walker,  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  and  others  who  dis- 
cussed "  The  Place  Manual  Training  should  Occupy  in  a  System  of  Public 
Schools."  This  is  not  the  time  to  present  a  history  of  this  educational 
upheaval;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  although  a  determined  and  skillfully 
planned  eflfort  to  squelch  the  intruder  was  made  at  Nashville,  in  18_-, 
public  manual  training  high  schools  are  now  found  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Toledo,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Boston,  Louisville,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  Denver,  and  other  cities,  while  hand  work  in  various 
forms  is  taught  in  hundreds  of  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  our  pwn 
country  and  in  many  schools  in  Europe. 

The  term  manual  training  is  not  yet  accurately  defined,  and  I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  describing  the  hand  and  eye  culture  usually  found  in  the 
schools  known  as  manual  training  schools.  Much  of  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  hand  work  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  called  manual  training.  I  shall  now  discuss  only 
that  work  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

The  arguments  for  manual  training  are  two;  the  economic  or  industrial, 
and  the  educational.  Without  doubt  the  introduction  of  manual  training 
into  American  schools  was  suggested  by  its  industrial  value.  The  outcry 
against  the  uselessness  of  mucn  of  our  school  instruction,  was  growing 
rather  than  decreasing  in  intensity;  and  the  value  of  hand  and  eye  train- 
ing was  urged  by  the  friends,  not,  as  many  suppose,  by  the  enemies,  of 
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public  schools.  To  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools,  to  increase 
their  popularity  by  rendering  them  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  people,  was  the  aim  of  those  who  were  denounced  as  fanat- 
ical enemies  of  the  American  public  school  system. 

The  industrial  value  of  an  education  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  receives  in  this  country.  In  this  particular  the  Europeans  are  wiser 
than  we. 

The  first  great  object  of  education  is  preparation  for  the  battle  of  life. 
To  the  great  mass  of  mankind  this  must  always  be  the  primary,  if  not  the 
sole  object  of  education.  The  great  majoritv  of  children  leave  school  at 
a  very  early  age,  averaging  probably  thirteen  years.  The  cause  most 
frequently  assigned  is  necessity;  the  labor  of  the  children  is  needed  for  the 
support  of  the  family.  This  is  no  new  thing;  statistics  have  shown  it  for 
yeara  In  many  countries,  including  our  own,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  by  law  the  employment  of  very  young  children  in  factories 
and  mines. 

It  cannot  be  honestly  claimed  by  any  one  that  the  average  bov  who 
leaves  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age  has  acquired  sufficient  intellectual 
equipment  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  and  a  family,  when  he  shall 
have  one,  as  a  clerk,  book-keeper,  cashier,  or  in  any  such  occupation.  When 
he  leaves  school  at  the  close  of  the  grammar  school  course — which  is  at  the 
age  of  about  fifteen  years — when  he  has  mastered,  we  will  assume,  the 
intricacies  of  interest  and  discount,  he  is  fitted  or  soon  may  be  fitted  for 
clerk  or  book-keeper.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  world  does  not  need 
such  an  army  of  clerks  and  book-keepers.  And  it  ought  to  be  known  that, 
from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  one  of  the  worst  things  a  boy  can 
do  is  to  secure  such  a  position.     To  thousands  it  is  a  living  tomb. 

But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  manual  training  has  an  educational  value 
wholly  distinct  and  apart  from  its  economic  value,  and  it  is  by  reason  of 
its  educational  value  that  it  has  made  such  rapid  advance  in  the  last  few 
years.  There  is  really  nothing  new  here.  John  Locke  remarked^ 
"JJchools  fit  us  for  the  university  rather  than  for  the  world,"  and  said  that 
the  education  of  a  gentleman  should  include  "  a  trade,  a  manual  trade.'** 
Emerson  said,  "A  man  should  have  a  farm  or  a  mechanical  craft  for  his 
culture."  The  proverbial  ingenuity  of  the  yankee  is  not  developed  at  the 
school  alone,  but  is  a  product  of  his  school  life  and  his  farm  life.  One  of 
the  most  observant  of  Englishmen,  Mr.  William  Mather,  noticed  this.  Of 
rural  life  in  New  England  he  says:  "  Every  kind  of  work  has  to  be  done 
at  home.  Blacksmiths',  wheelwrights',  machinists',  carpenters',  and 
hydraulic  work  becomes  as  familiar  to  the  farmer  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way,  as  ploughing,  tilling,  sowing,  and  reaping.  All  handicrafts,  in  a 
greater  o»  less  degree,  are  acquired.  The  farmer's  boy  is  thus  provided 
with  an  industrial  training  of  the  best  kind  in  and  around  his  home.  His 
wits  are  sharpened,  his  perceptions  developed.  There  is  a  large  field  for 
the  immediate  application  of  knowledge  acquired  at  school,  on  the  one 
hand;  on  the  other,  the  school  exercises  and  lessons  are  more  readily 
understood  by  a  boy  or  girl  having  in  daily  life  to  deal  directly  with  natu- 
ral forces  and  law.  These  district  schools,  holding  only  twenty  weeks  in 
the  year,  associated  as  they  are  with  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions, produce  better  results,  as  a  whole,  among  the  artisan  classes  than 
the  city  schools,  the  attendance  at  which  is  for  the  entire  school  year  of 
forty  weeks.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  fact  by  many  employers 
and  educationalists,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  my  own  observatipna    It 
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snggestB  the  importance  of  mtroducicg  into  the  elementary  public  schools 
of  cities  some  industrial  training.  *  Our  brightest  boys  come  from  the 
country,'  is  a  phrase  which  has  become  very  familiar  to  me  in  America." 
John  Fiske  remarks  of  the  old  New  England  village:  "  The  universality  of 
literary  culture  is  as  remarkable  as  the  freedom  with  which  all  persons 
engage  in  manual  labor."  We  have  here  described  just  what  the  manual 
training  school  provides,  the  alternation  of  mind  and  handwork.  The  phys- 
iologists have  for  many  years  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  combining 
muscular  and  intellectual  training.  Dr.  Henry  Mandsley  says:  '^  It  is  a 
foolish  and  fruitless  labor  to  attempt  to  put  asunder  mind  and  body,  which 
nature  has  joined  together  in  essential  unity.  The  right  culture  of  the 
body  is  not  less  a  duty  than — is,  indeed,  essential  to — the  right  culture  of 
the  mind.  The  muscles  are  not  alone  the  machinery  by  which  the  mind 
acts  upon  the  world;  their  actions  are  essential  elements  in  our  mental 
operations." 

The  later  psychologists  have  some  interesting  and  instructive  views.  In 
treating  of  the  memory,  Prof.  Kay  writes:  "  We  cannot  remember  a  thing 
perfectly  by  means  of  the  brain  alone,  but  must  also  call  into  exercise 
other  parts  of  the  system,  especially  the  organs  of  sense  or  the  muscles. 
Defects  of  memory  are,  we  believe,  mainly  owing  to  this,  that  recollection 
is  made  too  much  an  intellectual  operation  depending  on  the  brain.  When 
the  brain  alone  is  called  into  activity,  then  is  the  memory  of  the  fact 
imperfect;  and  this  is  the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  our  recollec- 
tions." "But  not  only  is  the  memory  not  alone  confined  to  the  brain,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mind  itself  is  not  confined  to  that 
organ,  but  is  diffused  throughout  the  system  at  least  as  far  as  the  nerves 
extend;  and  they  stretch  to  all  parts  of  the  body."  "  There  is  no  good 
ground  to  suppose,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  that  the  mind  is  situate 
solely  in  the  brain,  or  exclusively  in  any  one  part  of  the  body."  So  to  the 
same  eflfect.  Prof.  Cleland,  Prof.  McKendrick,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Isaac  Taylor, 
Dr.  Thos.  Brown,  and  others.  Besides  adding  to  the  pupiPs  stock  of 
knowledge  at  first  hand,  manual  training  in  my  opinion,  developes  per- 
ception memory,  imagination,  attention,  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  partic- 
ularly judgment  and  will,  the  two  last  named  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
any  purely  academic  study. 

Although  a  manual  training  school  is  not  a  trade  school,  its  industrial 
features  are  evident  And  permit  me  to  say  here  that,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  our  greatest  needs  as  a  nation  is  a  system  of  trade  schools,  such  as 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  just  such  education  as  is  enjoyed 
by  Indians  and  negroes  at  Hampton,  and  by  Indians  at  the  Santee  Agency, 
Nebraska;  schools  in  which  the  boy  is  developed  into  a  self-supporting, 
self-reliant,  intelligent,  upright  man.  In  these  schools,  one-half  of  the 
school  day  is  given  to  academic  work:  in  the  other  half  the  Indian  boy  learns 
to  till  the  soil,  to  build  his  house,  to  repair  his  plow  and  wagon,  to  make  his 
harness  and  his  shoes;  and  the  Indian  girl  is  taught  to  cook,  to  sew,  to 
make  clothes,  to  make  her  home  cheerful  and  attractive.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate the  teaching  of  trades  as  a  part  of  public  school  work;  I  think  this 
should  be  done  by  private  enterprise.  It  is  well  to  consider,  however, 
that  in  your  magnificent  university,  the  crowning  glory  of  your  admirable 
State  system  of  education,  there  is  provision  for  the  education  at  public 
expense,  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  engineer;  that  you  have  also 
a  school  of  agriculture,  but  nowhere  in  your  State  is  there  any  public  pro- 
vision for  the  teaching  of  trades,  except  to  your  defective  classes  and  your 
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criminals.  Is  it  not  a  fair  question  to  be  asked  by  the  blacksmith,  the 
machinist,  the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  the  plumber,  the  plasterer,  the 
stonecutter,  and  many  others,  why  the  State  of  Michigan  (and  other  states 
as  well),  draws  the  line  where  it  is  drawn?  But  I  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  '*  practical"  paper,  which  means,  I  suppose,  a  paper  containing  ideas 
which  have  been  or  may  be  put  into  practice.  I  know  no  better  method 
of  complying  with  this  request  than  by  presenting  a  brief  account  of  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  which,  as  it  is  the  oldest  independent 
manual  training  school,  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 

The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  its 
existence,  is  of  high  school  grade,  admitting .  boys  who  have  completed  a 
grammar  school  course,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city  or  state,  but  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  The  IFollowing  is  a  brief  outline  of  its  three 
year  course: 

1.  Mathematics:  elementary  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane 
trigonometry.  For  pupils  training  for  engineering  schools,  spherical 
trigonometry  and  higher  algebra,  and  to  the  best  of  such  boys,  analytical 
or  descriptive  geometry. 

2.  Science:  physiology,  physiography,  physics,  and  chemistry,  the  last 
two,  each  one  year  with  laboratory  practice. 

3.  Language  and  literature:  English  literature,  general  history,  civil 
government,  and  political  economy  or  Latin  or  French. 

4.  Drawing  (five  hours  a  week)  free  hand  and  mechanical  including 
projective  and  perspective,  machine  and  architectural. 

5.  Shop  work:  (seven  and  a  half  to  ten  hours  a  week)  wood  work,  foundry, 
forge,  and  machine  shop. 

The  daily  work  of  the  pupil  is  so  arranged  that  drawing  and  shop  work 
alternate  with  the  usual  school  recitations,  of  which  each  boy  has  three 
daily,  in  addition  to  his  daily  drawing  and  shop  work.  The  school  hours 
are  six.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  boy  has  ever  been  withdrawn 
from  ill-health  caused  by  overwork.  The  pupils  maintain  a  foot  ball 
eleven,  and  their  muscle  and  skill  have  secured  for  them  a  respectable 
standing  in  the  high  school  league. 

It  is  proper  to  ask:  What  is  the  object  of  this  training?  What  is  it& 
result?  How  does  the  manual  training  school  graduate  compare  with  the 
high  school  graduate?     What  becomes  of  these  boys? 

1.  The  object  of  the  course  is  general  education.  We  do  not  aim  to 
teach  trades  or  make  mechanic&  We  make  blacksmiths'  and  lathe  tools, 
lathes,  steam  engines,  etc.,  but  not  for  sale. 

2.  One  immediate  result  is  that  but  little  of  the  teacher's  attention  is 
given  to  discipline.  The  interest  of  the  boys  in  their  work  is  noticed  by 
every  observant  visitor.  The  energies  of  the  boys  are  concentrated  upon 
their  work.  Manual  training  is  worth  its  cost  simply  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline. Another  immediate  result  is  improvement  in  physical  health  and 
strength,  and  a  gain  in  manly  self-reliance.  Still  another  is  the  continu- 
ance of  boys  in  school.  The  principal  of  the  Toledo  high  school,  in 
which  manual  training  is  optional,  reports  a  gain  of  100  per  cent  in 
attendance  and  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  boy  graduates,  and  attributes . 
both  gains  to  manual  training.  In  my  own  school  about  45  per  cent  of 
those  who  enter  remain  the  rail  three  years,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  my  examinations.  The  greatest  loss  is  during  the  first  year.  The  class 
of  *93  entered  160  strong;  89  entered  the  senior  year  of  whom  87  graduated 
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The  class  of  '92  entered  156;  of  these  71  entered  the  senior  year  and  71 
graduated. 

3.  The  amount  of  "  book  work  "  done  by  the  manual  training  school  boy 
fully  equals  that  done  by  the  average  high  school  boy;  but  it  is  more 
mathematical  and  less  literary.  His  mental  grasp  is  at  least  equal.  Of 
my  class  of  '93, 15  entered  Cornell  University,  5  of  the  15  were  admit- 
ted to  the  sophomore  class,  and  they  have  done  their  work  so  success- 
fully that  they  have  been  exempted  from  all  the  term  examinations  from 
which  students  were  exempt  by  reason  of  superior  standing.  This  is  proof 
that  they  compare  favorably  with  young  men  who  have  had  four  yea.  3  in 
high  school  and  one  year  in  the  university,  while  they  are  graduates  of  a 
three  years  manual  training  school.  For  several  years  we  have  fitted  boys 
for  the  third  year  of  a  western  university,  whose  president  writes  me  that 
they  are  not  surpassed  in  ability  or  earnestness  by  their  classmates  who 
have  reached  the  junior  year  in  the  regular  way. 

4.  About  two- fifths  of  the  graduates  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School  continue  their  education  in  higher  schools,  chiefly  in  schools  of 
engineering.  Of  the  300  who  had  graduated  prior  to  June,  1893, 121  were 
at  that  date,  either  students  in  or  graduates  of  higher  institutions.  The 
others  were  in  business  of  various  kinds;  engineers,  architects,  superintend- 
ents, draughtsmen,  clerks,  book-keepers,  etc.  The  success  of  some  of  them 
has  been  remarkable,  success  which  they  all  attribute  to  their  school  train- 
ing. Very  few  of  them  will  ever  work  at  the  bench  as  mechanics  for  any 
length  of  time.  Several  of  them,  beginning  at  the  bench,  were  soon  pro- 
moted on  account  of  their  intelligence  and  ability. 

Several  years  ago,  in  discussing  manual  training,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  spoke 
of  the  desirability  of  "  directive  ability  "  rather  than  of  manual  skill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  possession  of  this  *'  directive  ability  "  has  been  dis- 
played to  a  remarkable  extent  by  graduates  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School.  To  them  have  been  committed  the  erection  of  large  and  valu- 
able machinery,  the  control  of  hundreds  of  men,  the  superintendence  of 
important  engineering  works,  and  yet  the  first  class  graduated  only  seven 
years  ago.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  advantage  possessed  by  the  manual 
training  school  graduate  is  the  superior  development  of  his  judgment  and 
will,  which,  it  occurs  to  me,  is  very  much  what  is  meant  by  Dr.  Harris' 
"  directive  ability."  Having  been  for  years  principal  of  a  high  school, 
before  organizing  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  and  following  with 
interest  the  careers  of  graduates  of  both  schools,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
superiority  of  the  manual  training  school  graduates  in  the  sturdier  qualities 
of  manhood. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Prof.  H.  £.  Kimball,  of  Bay  City: 

I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  among  educators  today  that  manual  training  is  of 
great  value  even  in  our  public  schools,  because  of  its  great  psychological  value.  I 
believe  manual  training  to  be  necessary  not  only  in  high  schools,  but  from  the  lower 
grades  up.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  to  carry  this  movement,  but  we  can  take 
advantage  of  such  resources  as  lie  in  our  way,  The  Bay  City  schools  have  an  equip- 
ment that  will  accommodate  thirty-six  students  at  an  expense  of  but  two  thousand 
dollars  per  year;  and  though  it  has  been  in  existence  but  a  year  and  a  half,  it  has  dem- 
onstrated that  mauual  training  can  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools.  I  grant  that 
the  aim  of  schools  should  be  to  teach  pupils  how  to  live,  but  I  think  there  are 
few  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  living  who  know  how  to  live.  If  we  lay  down 
the  general  rule  that  the  knowledge  which  is  best  for  living  is  also  best  for  discipline, 
we  have  struck  the  key  note  of  manual  training.    The  greateat  obstruction  to  the  intro- 
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duotion  of  maoual  training  into  our  Bchools  is  the  inability  to  apply  it.  In  response  to 
the  question,  **  Where  shall  it  be  taught?  "  I  have  only  to  say  that,  in  an  ideal  course  of 
study  (which  of  course  we  cannot  hope  to  start  out  with),  manual  training  will  begin 
with  the  lower  grades  and  go  through  the  whole  school. 

SupT.  Smith  of  Bay  City: 

The  subject  of  manual  training  is  not  well  understood  even  in  Bay  City,  and  few 
understand  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  education  as  well  as  to  give  a  trade.  One  difficulty 
we  have  encountered  is  to  find  suitable  instructors.  Every  good  workman  cannot 
impart  knowledge.  We  must  largely  depend  upon  the  graduates  of  such  training 
schools  as  the  one  at  Chicago.  I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  increase  in 
attendance  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  our  training  department,  still  the  number 
of  graduates  has  been  doubled.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  the  young  people  of 
our  day 'will  attempt  to  take  a  course  of  study  that  leads  directly  in  the  professional 
line,  and  that  many  of  them  find  no  occasion  for  mechanical  skill.  We  must  have  men 
capable  of  directiDg  the  education  of  the  great  mechanical  forces  of  this  country.  The 
laboring  men  who  are  drawing  the  largest  salaries  in  America  today  are  not  Americans, 
and  if  we  wish  our  leading  artisans  to  be  loyal  citizens  we  must  educate  our  boys  in 
the  trades. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2  p.  m. 

Supt.  McKenzie  of  Muskegon  explained  to  the  association  the  arrange- 
ments made  l;>y  the  flackley  Park  association,  stating  that  the  assembly 
proper  would  convene  about  July  20  and  continue  for  two  weeks,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  lecture  course  of  twelve  entertainments  in  which  two  of 
the  speakers  might  be  chosen  by  the  teachers'  association.  Course  tickets 
entitling  admission  to  the  grounds  for  $2. 

Pres.  Cheever  exhibited  a  fine  new  gavel  made  at  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School  and  presented  to  the  association  by  Prof.  Belfield,  for 
which  suitable  acknowledgment  was  made. 

Supt.  Pattengill^  The  committee  in  charge  of  N.  E.  A.  arrangements, 
wished  me  to  present  the  matter  regarding  Michigan's  part  in  the  next 
summer's  meeting  which  it  is  virtually  decided  shall  be  at  Duluth.  Mich- 
igan is  close  by  Duluth.  We  should  be  well  represented.  We  should 
have  1,000  teachers  there.  College  presidents,  superintendents,  principals, 
district  school  teachers,  should  all  turn  out.  Michigan  spends  a  mint  of 
money  every  year  in  advertising  its  resources  and  advantages.  There  is 
no  way  to  advertise  the  State  better  than  by  sending  to  Duluth  specimen 
copies  of  Michigan  schoolmasters  and  schoolma'ams.  We'll  get  the  lowest 
possible  rates  by  land  and  water  and,  if  we  do  not  come  back  loaded  down 
with  information  enough  to  sink  the  ship,  we'll  at  least  be  loaded  with 
inspiration  that  will  help  us  all  through  the  year.  It  will  do  us  good  to 
know  that  so  many  are  interested  in  the  work. 

As  the  evening  program  comprised  a  lecture  by  Supt.  Draper  of  the 
Cleveland  schools,  and  also  a  reception  by  Governor  Rich,  Orr  Schurtz 
moved  that  the  teachers  meet  at  the  Congregational  church  for  the  lecture 
at  8  o'clock  loiDal,  and  thence  repair  to  the  Executive  Parlora  Since  one 
of  the  "Citizen's  Course"  lectures  also  occurred  on  this  same  evenine 
and  they  had  obligingly  consented  to  postpone  beginning  until  8:  SO  8tan£> 
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ard,  for  the  convenience  of  the  teachers,  this  motion  was  finally  amended  to 
meet  at  7:30  local,  so  as  to  accommodate  any  one  desirous  of  attending  both 
lectures. 

The  association  then  separated  into  two  parts,  the  College  Section 
repairiMg  to  the  Senate  chambers,  the  Primary  Section  taking  up  its 
own  program. 

PRIMARY  SECTION  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  HALL. 

Miss  Georgia  Bacon  of  Grand  Rapids,  Chairman : 

I  think  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  for  any  time  teachers  have  found 
that  the  greatest  thing  we  have  to  contend  with  is  choppy  work.  We 
begin  at  9  o'clock  in  tf  e  morning  and  hear  children's  lessons  on  manners 
and  morals,  and  before  we  get  them  interested  in  that  we  stop  and  give 
them  a  lesson  in  writing;  before  they  become  interested  in  that,  reading 
and  numbers.  And  so  it  goes  on  all  day  long,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  that 
the  children  can  change  quickly  from  one  thing  to  another,  but  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  carry  on  a  line  of  connected  thought.  With  this  in  mind  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  best  subject  we  could  take  would  be  that  of 
"  Unification  of  Work  in  Primary  Grades  of  Public  Schools.'* 

CX)NCENTRATION   OP   STUDIES. 
REGENIA   B.   HELLER,   DETROIT  NORMAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

As  far  back  as  the  Greeks,  educators  have  considered  the  development 
and  perfection  of  the  mental  activities  and  the  formation  of  character  as 
the  ends  of  education;  but  the  means  employed  to  secure  these  ends — that 
is  the  instruction  given — have  been  as  diverse  and  various  as  the  ideals 
which  have  prevailed. 

With  the  Greeks  the  ideal  of  a  beautiful  soul  in  a  beautiful  body  was 
attained  by  a  union  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture.  The  pur- 
pose of  education  as  the  Christian  Fathers  conceived  it,  led  them  to  occupy 
themselves  solely  with  religious  instruction.  Comenius  maintained  that 
educational  methods  should  follow  the  natural  development  of  the  mind; 
accordingly  the  branches  and  studies  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  pupil;  also  the  subjects  which  are  intrinsically  connected  should  be 
bound  together  in  teaching.  When  the  paradoxical  Rousseau  pleads  so  elo- 
quently for  a  study  of  child  nature,  one  of  his  cardinal  principles  rests  upon 
the  misconception  that,  at  each  stage  of  life,  a  certain  mental  faculty  is  pre- 
dominant; consequently  he  would  first  put  before  the  child  matter  to  exer- 
cise the  perceptions,  later  the  judgment  is.to  be  cultivated,  and  finally  the 
sensibilities.  Pestalczzi,  who  is  much  preoccupied  with  the  utility  of 
sense  perceptions  and  the  value  of  exercising  the  self-activity  of  the  child, 
urges  a  series  of  graded  object  lessons;  and  his  follower  Frcebel,  holding 
that  each  individual  is  an  epitome  of  the  race,  supplements  Pestalozzi's 
system  with  a  series  of  organized  plays  and  occupations  which  enable  the 
child  to  repeat  the  typical  activities  of  the  race. 

And  now  we  are  ready  to  consider  the  principles  of  the  Herbartians, 
upon  whose  system  of  psychology  and  educational  ethics  are  based  the 
form  of  instruction  known  as  the  co-ordination,  or  concentration,  of 
studies. 
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There  are,  say  these  psychologists,  three  phases  of  the  psychical  life; 
representation,  feeling,  and  desire.  Eepresentation  brings  into  consciouB- 
ness  the  material  world  by  means  of  perception,  appreciation,  imagination, 
memory,  and  judgment;  through  its  agency,  also,  mental  conditions  may 
be  examined.  Without  representation,  feeling  and  desire  do  not  exist  and 
only  those  impressions  which  appeal  to  us  lead  to  action.  The  order  of  the 
moTemeni  is  knowledge,  interest,  volition,  action;  action  is  conduct,  con- 
duct is  character. 

Hence  the  emotions  are  such  a  significant  factor  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  inactivity,  we  as  teachers  need  to  know  what  interests  the 
child;  that  is,  what  is  vitally  related  to  him.  What  child  is  not  interested 
in  the  plays,  duties,  joys,  and  sorrows  of  his  mates?  Or  again,  is  not  alive 
to  the  varying  aspects  of  nature?  This  concern  for  his  associates,  which 
we  may  term  an  interest  in  humanity  and  society,  also  his  love  for  nature 
is  utilized  in  deciding  upon  a  natural  course  of  instruction.  How  the 
child  enjoys  the  accounts  of  the  fortunes  of  Siegfried  and  Arthur,  Frank- 
lin and  Washington!  Who  can  measure  the  live  interest  he  feels  in  observ- 
ing the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  brooks,  the  clouds?  In  thus  forming  the 
circle  of  thought,  we  not  only  facilitate  the  process  of  learning,  but  like- 
wise ^ive  the  child  the  material  from  which  to  form  right  standards  and 
high  ideals;  and  only  when  the  child  has  had  such  an  opportunity,  may 
we  justly  expect  fitting  conduct.  Can  we,  for  example,  conceive  of  one 
who  really  knows  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  acting  the  opposite? 
One  who  really  comprehends  the  sacredness  of  the  life  principle,  ruthlessly 
destroying  even  the  lowest  forms  of  life? 

Those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  child  psychology  tell  us  that 
the  child  does  not  begin  life  with  a  fully  equipped  rational  will,  but  that 
this  activity  develops  from  the  unconscious,  uncontrolled  movements  of 
the  babe,  which  we  call  reflex  action.  After  a  time  these  uncertain  move- 
ments give  place  to  the  instincts,  such  as  those  of  play,  fear,  destruction^ 
etc. ;  and  the  babe's  attention  is  attracted  by  brightly  colored  objects  and 
decided  sounds.  When  the  child  reaches  the  school  age,  he  learns  to 
attend  to  a  representation,  not  only  because  it  is  attractive,  but  for  the 
reason  that  he  wills  to  study  it;  this  phase  of  the  activity  is  voluntary 
attention.  Now,  in  attending  adequately  •  to  a  subject  or  act,  the  whole 
round  of  mental  activities,  perception,  appreciation,  memory,  imagination 
and  judgment,  must  be  involved  in  order  to  comprehend  the  cognition  in 
its  many  sidedness.  Then  comes  reflection  or  thinking,  that  process  which 
organizes  all  the  impressions  that  have  been  received  and  leads  to  expres- 
sion; the  exercise  of  the  rational  will,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  activity 
and  means  rational  freedom.  To  summarize;  the  stages  of  development 
are  reflex  action,  instinctive  actioi),  non-voluntary  attention,  voluntary  atten- 
tion, reflection,  rational  will. 

History  which  records  the  psychology  of  the  race  shows  us  that  the  race 
has  developed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  individual  does;  or,  better, 
that  the  individual  development  follows  the  evolution  of  the  race.  When 
the  child-man  saw  the  sun  set  at  evening,  he  feared  that  the  sun  was 
dead;  a  mighty  dragon  had  slain  it.  "Will  the  sun  ever  come  again?"  he 
cried.  He  retired  to  his  weak,  miserable  habitation  filled  with  feelings  of 
insecurity  and  dread,  for  who  could  tell  what  might  befall  him  during  the 
long  dark  night?  But,  when  the  first  beneficient  rays  of  light  appeared 
in  the  east,  all  was  joy  again;  the  uncertainties  of  the  night  were  forgotten. 
The  sun  was  a  strong  man  who  "delighted  to  run  his  course."     The  bud 
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was  the  Good  Shepherd  driving  the  heavenly  cows,  the  clouds,  to  pasture. 
After  a  time  would  come,  he  knew,  the  welcome  rain  to  refresh  the  thirsty 
earth.  Again,  the  susceptible  primitive  man  wondered  and  personified  in 
his  childish,  poetic  way.  when  he  observed  the  phenomena  of  the  ever 
changing  seasons.  The  lovely  blooming  earth  bereft  of  her  sweet  flower 
children  by  the  cruel,  cold  winter  frost,  is  the  "  sleeping  beauty"  who 
pricks  her  finger  on  a  spindle  and  straightway  she  and  all  the  palace 
attendants  fall  into  a  long  sleep.  The  warm,  g^rateful,  rays  of  the  spring 
sun,  awakening  the  slumbering  earth,  are  the  prince  with  the  golden  locks 
whose  ardent  kiss  awakens  the  sleeping  beauty.  So  we  might  multiply 
examples  which  would  tend  to  prove  that,  to  the  primitive  man  as  to  our 
children  today, 

"  The  earth  and  every  oommon  sight, 

Seem 
Appareled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.'' 

All  these  problems  which  suggested  themselves  to  the  primitive  man 
and  the  crude  poetic  answers  he  made,  as  well  as  the  feeble,  tentative 
efforts  he  put  forth  to  free  himself  in  his  closely  circumscribed  environ- 
ment,— all  these  tendencies  are  manifested  and  repeated  in  the  daily  lives 
of  the  children  around  us. 

Do  you  remember,  for  instance,  how  Margery  wondered?  "The  sun," 
said  she,  "is  a  great  golden  flower,  a  flower  without  a  stem;  or  perhaps  it 
has  a  stem  behind  it  in  the  sky,  which  reaches  down  below  the  sea  to  a 
root."  She  heard  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  wondered  what  the  music 
was.     How  did  the  bird  get  the  music  in  its  throat? 

Perhaps  you  recall  how  the  poor,  lonely  little  Amrie,  while  tending 
the  geese  would  question  and  answer  in  her  naive  childish  fashion. 
Amrie's  soul  would  soar  upward  and  "  cradle  itself  in  unlimited  ether." 
Even  as  the  larks  sang  and  rejoiced  without  knowing  the  limits  of  their 
fields,  so  Amrie's  soul  would  soar  above  her  surroundings.  "  Yes,"  she  was 
wont  to  say,  "I  have  observed  that  everything  that  grows  must  move 
about.  The  bird  flies;  the  beetle  creeps;  the  hare,  the  horse,  and  all 
amimals  must  run.  The  fish  swim  and  so  do  the  frogs.  But  there  stand 
the  trees,  the  corn,  and  the  grass;  they  cannot  go  forth  and  yet  they  must 
grow."  Then  comes  the  wind  and  says,  "  Only  stand  still  and  I  will  do 
tor  you  what  others  can  do  for  themselves.  See  how  1  turn  and  shake  and 
bend  you!  Be  glad  that  I  come!  I  do  good  even  if  I  make  you  weary." 
Is  there  anything  so  beautiful,  so  wonderful  as  the  "  budding  soul  of  a 
little  child"? 

But  to  return.  The  instinctive  spirit  of  progress  asserted  itself  anon, 
but  was  modified  and  even  retarded  sometimes  in  its  onward  march  by  the 
more  conservative  instincts.  Ever  in  the  end,  however,  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress prevailed  and  the  race  has  evolved,  just  as  the  individual  does,  into  a 
strong,  broad,  grand  manhood.  This  idea  of  the  anology  between  the 
race  and  the  individual  development  has  been  held  by  many  of  the  world's 

*eatest  thinkers,  such  as  Goethe,  Leasing,  and  Schiller;  Kant  and  Hf^gel; 

iuxley  and  Spencer;  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart.  GcBthe  says; 
"Although  the  world  in  general  advances,  the  youth  must  always  start 
again  from  the  beginning  and  as  an  individual  traverse  the  epochs 
of  the  world's  culture." 

All  this  testimony  has  led  educators  to  think  that  instruction  of  the 
pupil  should  follow  the  culture  epochs  of  history,  because  the  individual 
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will  certainly  be  much  interested  in  that  which  is  so  closely  related  to 
his  own  experiences  and  ideas,  and  is,  therefore,  within  his  power  of  appre- 
ciation. Again,  the  epochs  selected  being  snch  only  as  have  been  por- 
trayed by  some  great  world-voice,  or  genius,  have  moral  content,  thus  fur- 
nishing food  for  the  enrichment  of  the  sentiments.  Lastly  and  most 
significant,  the  pupil  will  some  day  have  duties  assigned  him  in  society. 
In  order,  however,  to  perform  his  duties  adequately,  he  must  comf>rehend 
this  present  complex  civilization.  How  is  he  to  be  enabled  to  do  this? 
By  the  gradual  growth  of  his  own  personality  nurtured  by  a  correspond- 
ing matter  of  instruction^  which  proceeds  from  the  simplest  experiences 
of  early  life  to  the  manifold  relations  of  the  present. 

Having  considered  the  psychological  and  ethical  principles  of  the  Her- 
bartians,  we  may  now  discuss  the  corresponding  system  of  instruction,^ — 
the  concentration  of  studies.  We  found  that  the  pupil  is  vitally  interested 
in  man  and  nature.  The  studies  which  deal  with  man,  the  humanistic 
subjects,  are  such  as  history,  literature,  and  language;  those  which  have  to 
do  with  nature  are  the  natural  sciences.  These  thought  studies,  the 
humanistic  and  natural  sciences,  are  intrinsically  connected,  therefore 
<;annot  be  fully  comprehended  unless  they  are  pursued  so  as  to  reveal  their 
interrelation;  this  can  only  be  done  when  they  are  correlated  in  the  curric- 
ulum. If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  subjects  are  studied  separately, 
the  result  is  isolation  and  disorganization,  the  very  tendencies  against 
which  we  teachers  wish  to  guard.  Children  should  be  aided  in  their 
efforts  to  see  relations,  to  see  unity  in  apparent  diversity,  insomuch  as  an 
insight  into  the  oneness  of  thought  leads  to  the  unity  of  mental  life. 
Further,  a  many  sided,  well  correlated  knowledge  is  essential  to  happiness; 
for  "  The  life  of  man  is  a  self  evolving  circle  which  forms  a  ring  imper- 
ceptibly small,  rushes  on  all  sides  outwards  to  new  and  larger  circles,  and 
that  without  end." 

The  acceptance  of  the  thought  of  the  unity  of  mental  life  does  away  with 
the  old  discrete  faculty  notion.  Consequently,  we  no  longer  speak  of 
studying  the  mathematics  to  discipline  the  reasoning  powers,  or  history  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  or  poetry  to  cultivate  the  sensibilities;  but  instead 
we  think  of  the  whole  being  as  a  unit  developing  simultaneously. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  so-called  disciplinary  studies,  mathematics, 
grammar,  etc.,  have  lost  their  former  prestige  and  that  the  question  of 
educational  values,  what  studies  are  of  most  worth,  is  to  be  decided  upon 
another  basis.  The  fundamental  principle  of  relative  values  should  rest 
upon  the  consideration  of  what  studies  are  best  fitted  to  form  the  circle  of 
thought;  the  historical  series,  which  contain  the  essence  of  moral  culture, 
and  the  nature  studies,  which  give  an  exposition  of  the  long  struggle  dur- 
ing which  time  man  has  overcome  nature  and  made  it  subservient  to  him. 
Long  ago  a  despotic  king  tried  to  chain  the  ocean;  now  a  cable  in  this 
mighty  water  unites  the  continents.     These  studies  are  character  forming. 

But  what  of  the  formal  studies?  They  should  hold  a  secondary  place, 
should  be  of  service  to  the  real  studies;  that  is,  should  be  utilized  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  these  subjects.  Do  you  thiuk  that  this  principle  might 
relieve  the  overburdened  curriculum?  Would  emphasizing  the  essential 
studies  and  relegating  to  their  proper  positions  the  ones  which  may  be 
made  contributory  to  these,  prove  helpful? 

Having  given  the  thought-subjects  the  central  place,  it  gives  us  two 
great  parallel-lying  groups  of  instruction.  Is  it  possible  to  arrange  one  of 
these  series  of  studies  with  reference  to  the  other  so  as  to  produce  more 
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complete  nnification?  The  Herbartians  think  it  can  be  done  in  this  wise: 
the  activity  of  the  will  is  promoted  as  well  as  restricted,  on  the  one  side 
by  the  moral  ideas  which  man  gleans  from  history,  on  the  other  side  by  the 
forces  of  .nature;  hence  man  himself,  as  related  to  history  and  nature,  should 
be  the  central  subject  of  study.  Ziller  has  constructed  in  accordance  with 
this  idea,  a  course  of  study  which  gives  the  epochs  of  German  and  Biblical 
history  the  central  position: 

Ist  school  year ^ Hftrohen 

2d        "         *•    Robinson  Crusoe 

qj        u         *.   J  Sacred _ Patriarchs  and  Moses 

^  (  Profane Thtlringer  Tales 

^xt       44         .,    (Sacred Judges  and  Kings 

.    /Profane _• Nibelungen  Tales 

C4i^      «t         ,»   J  Sacred - Life  of  Christ 

{  Profane Christianizing 

6th      *'         *• - Kaiser  period 

»^Y^      u         u   J  Sacred Paul 

(  Profane _ .Reformation 

8th      ••         "  \  ^^""^ !  cTtechism 

(  Profane Nationalization 

For  reading  lessons  the  children  are  given  such  highly  interesting  mat- 
ter as  the  Nibelungen  Tales,  stories  from  the  simple  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
or  from  the  stirring  Reformation  Period.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  reading  is  good?  In  their  geography  lesson  they  learn  about  the 
topogrraphy  of  Palestine,  or  the  vegetation  and  life  of  the  Odenwald  where 
Siegfried  spent  so  many  of  his  days.  If  Bobinson  Crusoe  be  the  subject 
of  study,  how  delighted  the  children  are  to  travel  across  the  ocean  in 
imagination,  seeing  the  sights,  hearing  the  sounds  that  Bobinson  saw  and 
heard.  Finally  they  are  wrecked  upon  the  lonely  island  and  experience 
all  the  thrills  of  being  alone  with  Mother  Nature.  What  about  political 
geogjraphy?  That  should  be  reserved  for  the  higher  grades  when  the 
study  of  modem  history  is  introduced,  enabling  the  pupil  to  appreciate  the 
relative  position  of  his  fatherland  and  other  countries.  While  the  child 
rambles  through  Odenwald  with  Siegfried,  he  is  observing  and  studying 
the  forest  life,  some  of  the  common  animals.  The  story  of  the  Land  of 
Mist  makes  him  eager  to  know  more  of  the  atmospheric  conditions.  Every- 
where  a  riches  of  material  is  contributed  to  the  nature  studies.  Again, 
Siegfried  ascended  high  mountains,  crossed  rivers  and  lakes,  and  rest^  in 
fertile  valleys.  The  numbers  which  express  the  height  of  these  mountains, 
the  length  and  width  of  rivers  traversed,  and  the  extent  of  the  fruitful 
valleys,  supply  matter  for  number  problems.  What  boy  who  has  studied 
about  Luther  would  not  be  interested  in  drawing  a  representation  of  his 
house  at  Worms;  if  he  has  been  studying  the  city  of  Cologne,  will  he  not 
like  to  draw  some  of  the  artistic  forms  of  the  famous  cathedral?  Indeed, 
this  drawing  work  would  amount  to  a  liberal  aesthetic  cultvre. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Educational  Review^  Dr.  DeGarmo  pro- 
poses working  out  the  plan  of  co-ordination  of  studies  on  somewhat 
broader  lines  than  those  advocated  by  Ziller.  He  states  that,  when  the 
science  work  begins  in'  real  earnest  as  it  does  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  the  attempt  to  pursue  it  with  reference  to  history  is  unsatisfactory 
and  does  not  permit  of  systematic  study.  Accordingly,  instead  of  having 
but  one  central  group  of  studies.  Dr.  DeGarmo  proposes  three  co-ordinate 
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cores  of  instraction  and  one  nniverBal  binding  study  which  shall  knit 
these  three  cores  of  unification  into  one  organic  whole. 

The  first  center  of  unification,  the  history  series  with  their  related 
formal  aspects,  language  and  reading,  may  follow,  as  Ziller  advocates,  the 
historical  progress  of  history  and  literature,  beginning  with  the  fable 
and  gradually  developing  into  history  an4  literature  proper.  The  science 
group,  together  with  the  mathematics  which  are  studied  for  their  disci- 
plinary value  as  well  as  for  the  utility  of  the  information  derived,  con- 
stitutes the  second  core  of  instruction.  The  third  core  of  instruction  is 
the  economic,  which  presents  the  relation  of  nature  to  man  and  of  man  to 
nature.  These  two  phases  are  represented  in  the  curriculum  by  manual 
training  and  by  social,  political,  and  commercial  geography.  This  second 
phase  of  the  group  may  be  enforced  by  such  literature  as  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
Swiss  Family  Eobinson,  More's  Utopia,  etc.,  which  afford  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  field. 

Geography  treats  of  the  theatre  of  history,  showing  us  how  the  physical 
conditions  of  a  country  have  been  instrumental  in  making  history.  It  is 
intimately  related  to  the  biological  sciences,  insomuch  as  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  a  region  are  determined  by  climate,  soil,  and  configuration  of  that 
locality.  In  other  respects,  too,  geography  may  be  regarded,  as  Huxley 
aptly  expresses  it, '^  A  peg  upon  which  to  hang  all  the  sciences."  Com- 
mercial geography,  as  we  have  noted,  is  a  portion  of  the  field  of  the 
economic  group.  It  is  an  interesting  psycological  study  to  remark  how, 
along  with  an  exchange  of  material  commodities,  there  has  been  an  accom- 
panying interchange  of  ideas  which  has  made  the  peoples  mutually  helpful. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  vital  relations  which  geography  sustains  to  all 
these  cores  of  instruction  and  how  it  unifies  them,  it  seems  just  to  con- 
sider it,  DeGarmo  says,  the  universal  binding  study. 

Col.  Parker  maintains  that  the  whole  universe  impinges  upon  the 
consciousness  of  the  child  and  that,  all  unconsciously,  he  is  studying 
geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and 
history.  If,  then,  when  the  boy  enters  school,  he  is  encouraged  and 
directed  in  the  continuance  of  this  spontaneous  investigation;  led  grad- 
ually to  discover  the  relation,  yes,  even  to  use  the  mutual  services  that 
these  central  subjects  render  one  another,  then  education  is  a  natural 
process  and  development.  In  order  to  do  this,  no  one  of  these  central 
subjects  should  be  isolated,  but  all  should  be  taught  synchronically  as  found 
in  the  environment  of  the  child  during  the  season. 

The  other  studies  of  the  curriculum  are  to  be  imparted  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  thought  subjects.  The 'three  forms  of  attention,  reading,  oral  language, 
and  observation,  are  modes  of  thinking  which  may  be  so  directed  as  to  be 
the  means  of  studying  the  essentials.  Beading  should  not  be  taught  as 
such  pure  and  simple,  but  the  child  should  be  stimulated  to  overcome  th^ 
mechanical  difficulties  because  of  his  interest  in  the  educative  content  of 
the  subject  matter.  Number  and  form  are  related  as  modes  of  judgment. 
Thus,  life  is  energy  manifesting  itself  through  matter-form.  I  know  of 
the  life  principle  of  yonder  tree,  simply  because  I  see  the  tree  itself;  con- 
sequently a  knowledge  of  type  forms  is  indispensable  to  the  apprehension 
of  a  natural  object.  By  means  of  number  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
exact  judgments  which  are  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  some  of 
the  phases  of  the  real  studies.     Mr.  Jackman  tells  us  further  that  the 

{rapil  may,  through  his  own  efforts,  reach  many  of  the  generalizations  and 
aw8  of  science  if  he  is  directed  in  gathering  accurate  data.    The  fornui 
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•of  expression,  making,  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  speech,  and  writing, 
are  the  means  of  intensifying  and  objectifying  the  impressions  and 
thoughts  derived  from  the  essential& 

In  the  Detroit  Training  School  our  principal,  Miss  Scott,  has  intro- 
duced a  plan  of  concentration  based  not  upon  geography,  the  environment 
of  man;  not  upon  epochs  of  national  history  which  would  not  supply 
appropriate  material  for  the  earliest  stages  of  child  life;  but  upon  the 
ethical  ideal  of  furnishing  material  which  shall  fit  our  children  for  the 
performance  of  their  function  in  the  school,  society,  church,  and  State. 
This  question  of  the  performance  of  one^s  function — our  character  idea — 
involves  another  thoudbt  also.  The  individual  receives  gifts  of  inestimable 
value  from  the  race.  Think,  for  an  instant,  of  the  difference  between  the 
life  of  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago  and  of  that  of  our  enlightened  cent- 
ury. These  advantages  we  recognize  as  the  earnings  of  all  the  peoples  who 
have  preceded  us.  Do  we,  can  we,  render  any  return  for  all  the  benefits 
we  receive?  By  living  the  broadest,  highest  life  of  our  generation,  beyond 
a  doubt  we  advance  the  race. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  culture  epochs  of  the  Aryan  race, 
together  with  the  Glacial  and  Indian  periods,  have  been  selected  as  the 
historical  basis  of  our  work.  Each  one  of  these  periods  is  represented  by 
a  historic  child  who  is  studied  in  his  relation  to  all  the  institutions  of 
society.  This  child's  efforts  to  perform  his  various  duties  according  to 
"  the  best  he  knows"  are  reflexes  of  the  ethical  notions  which  were  preva- 
lent during  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Our  course  is  so  arranged  that  the 
pupil  studies  the  boy  who  typifies  prompt  obedience,  when  he  himself  is  in 
that  stage  of  development;  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  read  the  stories 
of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  when 
he  himself  is  thirsting  for  adventure.  Will  not  this  help  the  child  to 
traverse  more  quickly  the  various  stages  of  development  and  bring  him 
sooner  to  the  loftier  ideals  of  our  present  ethical  status? 

The  periods  studied  in  the  first  grade  are  those  represented  by  Agoonack, 
the  little  Eskimo  sister;  Hiawatha,  the  little  Indian  boy;  Kablu,  the  little 
Aryan  boy  who  lived  long,  lon;^  ago  in  a  frail,  little,  log  house  which  nes- 
tled against  a  slope  of  one  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains,  and  perhaps 
listened  to  stories  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Cinderella  with  even  more 
interest  and  sincerity  than  our  children;  Darius,  the  Persian  boy,  who 
learned  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth,  afterward  going  to  Baby- 
lon under  his  great  king,^  Cyrus,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
advanced  civilization  and  literature  of  the  Semitic  people. 

Cleon,  the  Greek  boy,  and  Horatius,  the  Eoman  lad,  are  studied  in  the 
second  grade.  When  our  children  study  Cleon,  they  go  to  school  with  him 
and  hear  many  of  the  stories  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  walk  with 
him  and  view  the  beautiful  structures  on  the  Acropolis  (for  Cleon  lived 
during  the  age  of  Pericles);  attend  the  Olympic  games  and  feel  that  "  Not 
hate,  but  glory  made  these  chiefs  contend."  With  Horatius  they  rejoice 
and  sorrow  over  the  adventures  of  Aeneas;  applaud  the  heroic  ancestor  who 
"  kept  the  bridge  so  well  in  the  brave  days  of  old " ;  visit  the  senate  and 
listen  to  the  debates  of  the  statesman,  and  march  in  many  a  civic  procession. 

Wulf ,  the  Saxon  boy,  who  loved  to  listen  to  the  stories  about  Siegfried, 
and  whose  uncles,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  settled  in  England;  and  Gilbert, 
the  lad  of  chivalry,  who  lived  in  a  castle,  served  his  lord  and  lady,  and 
might  have  seen  the  beginning  work  on  many  of  the  stately  cathedrals  of 
the  world,  represent  the  Mediaeval  period. 
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Colnmbas,  tbe  Italian  boy,  an  Engliah  boy  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
a  Dutch  boy,  all  living  during  tbe  time  of  the  RenaissaDce,  show  tbe  pro- 
greea  followinK  tbe  invention  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's 
compass.  While  studying  these  boys  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
acquainting  our  children,  by  means  of  reproductions,  with  the  high  art  of 
the  Renaissance.  For  modern  history  we  draw  oar  material  tipm  the  his- 
torical characters  of  our  own  country. 

In  nature-study  there  are  two  lines  of  work.  One  may  be  called  tbe 
"  perspective  view,"  which  gives  the  entire  round  of  activities  in  the  life 
history  of  a  plant  or  animal  from  seed  to  seed  again,  from  the  egg  to  the 
e^  again.  These  points  are  summed  up  in  such  sequences  as  the 
following: 


The  bird  eats. 
The  bird  grows. 
The  bird  fliee. 
The  bird  builds. 
The  bird  lays. 


The  corn  is  planted. 
The  corn  sprouts. 
The  com  blossoms. 
The  com  bears. 


Tbe  other  line  of  tbe  science  work  ie  the  season  study.  I  need  scarcely 
state  that  the  formal  studies  are  an  outgrowth  from  these  thought  subjects. 
Our  arithmetic,  for  example,  illustrates  bow,  from  time  to  time,  man  hag 
made  various  standards  in  order  to  measure  himself  against  bis  environ- 
ment.  When  the  children  find  that  man  did  not  have  the  yard,  for 
instance,  until  the  necessity  for  its  use  arose,  they  begin  to  appreciate  the 
need  and  utility  of  standards.  A  feature  of  our  work  this  last  year  is  what 
we  have  called  expression  work — the  children  have  built  castiee,  temples, 
and  even  organs  with  the  building  blocks;  made  the  dresses  of  the  cliff 
boys  and  solar  system.  Our  music,  too,  has  often  been  closely  related  to 
the  history,  as  when  studying  the  gallant  kuights  of  the  Bound  Table  we 
taught  tbe  air  of  Schubert's  Serenade. 

You  may  ask  what  are  tbe  results  secured  from  this  plan  of  instruction. 
We  should  answer,  never  have  our  children  been  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  school  work.  The  stories  from  history  and  literature  are  a  source  of 
perennial  delight.  The  presentations  from  art  have  quickened  sensibil- 
ities. The  science  work  has  made  them  alive  to  the  beauty  of  tbe  cloud, 
the  star,  the  blossom.  Much  have  they  marveled  when  they  gained  a 
slight  insight  into  tbe  laws  of  natnre.  "For  the  wisdom  of  tbe -wisest 
being  God  has  made,  ends  in  wonder,"  and  the  loving  reverence  which  they 
entertain  for  nature  is  indeed  beautiful.  This  inspiring  contact  with  the 
majestic  and  beautiful  in  art,  this  dawning  consciousness  of  tbe  order  and 
harmony  of  tbe  universe,  will  surely  prove,  we  trust,  powerful  agencies  in 
the  formation  of  high  ideals  of  character. 


UNIFICATION  OF  WORK. 
HISS   MAOn   BALL,   tfOBHAL  TBAININO  SCHOOL,   YPSILANTI. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Agrippa  said  to  Paul  "  Much  learning 
doth  make  thee  mad."  It  is  this  ntilitarian  phase  of  tbe  subject  which  we 
desire  to  bring  before  you  for  your  discussion.  It  may  be  understood  in 
two  ways: 

First,  a  uaification  or  concentration  of  thought  by  means  of  a  specific 
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subject,    as    lauguage,    science,    or    reading,    to    which    all  others    are 
subordinated. 

Second,  a  unification  or  concentration  of  thought  by  closely  relating 
all  subjects  to  each  other  by  reference  and  illustrations,  and  by  connect- 
ing all  subjects  to  the  home  life  of  the  child. 

Since  the  three  papers  which  immediately  follow,  consider  the  specific 
studies  as  means  of  unification,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  second. 

When  writers  in  educational  journals  of  such  prominence  as  the  School 
Review,  are  charging  the  primary  schools  with  "scrappy"  work  because  of 
the  multiplicity  of  classes,  we  must  prove  that  the  studies  are  essential  to 
the  child's  symmetrical  development  or  accept  the  charge. 

Is  it  true  that  we  are  deteriorating  because  of  this  multiplicity?    Should  ' 
we  drop  our  physical  culture,  elementary  science,  drawing  and  language, 
and  go  back  to  the  oft  quoted  three  E's  that  did  so  much  for  our  respected 
forefathers? 

Some  educators  claim  that  children  could  and  should  be  prepared  for 
college  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  now.  Are  we  wasting  their  time? 
Truly  it  is  a  serious  question;  and  unless  we  can  prove  that  those  varied 
branches  open  to  the  child  the  full  meaning  of  his  own  life  in  its  relation 
to  home,  town,  county,  state,  country,  and  nature,  we  must  stand  convicted 
of  robbery  of  time. 

Granted  that  there  is  need  of  reform.  Take  the  high  school  student 
What  one  can  recall,  six  months  after  graduating,  any  of  his  twelve  weeks 
in  physics,  twelve  weeks  in  botany,  or  twelve  weeks  in  astronomy.  He 
has  the  disciplinary  value  left,  but  all  the  rest  is  forgotten  because  not 
connected  with  any  other  study,  nor  with  his  home  life.  He  has  regarded 
each  study  as  so  much  of  the  curriculum  which  must  be  learned  in  order 
to  "  complete  his  education."  Unification  of  thought  will  remedy  this,  for 
then  each  branch  will  be  shown  in  its  correlation  to  others  and  in  its 
application  to  life. 

Are  there  not  many  teachers  who  have  studied  the  piano,  voice  culture, 
elocution,  and  many  other  branches  but  to  store  away  their  knowl- 
edge in  locked  chambers  of  thBir  brains,  because  they  fail  to  see  their 
application  to  the  every  day  work?  Should  we  not  make  it  a  study  to  draw 
from  our  stores  of  knowledge  that- we  may  enrich  all  work?  ^ 

Some  one  has  said,  "  It  is  not  that  the  school  teaches  too  much,  but  that 
it  fails  to  put  into  the  learner's  life  the  knowledge  it  does  teach,"  and 
Bodenstedt  in  his  translation  from  the  German  expresses  the  same  idea  in 
the  poem,  "  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  "^ 

**  Friend,  wouldet  thou  kuow  why,  as  a  rule. 
Bookish  learning  marke  the  fool? 
Tie  because,  though  once  befriended, 
Learning's  pact  with  wisdom's  ended. 
No  philosophy  e'er  throve 
In  a  nightcap  by  the  stove. 
Who  the  world  must  understand, 
In  the  world  must  bear  a  hand. 
If  to  wisdom  your  not  wed, 
Like  the  camel  your  bested, 
Which  has  treasures  rich,  to  bear 
Through  the  desert  everywhere, 
But  the  use  must  ever  lack 
Of  the  goods  upon  its  bacft." 

Let  us  then  unify  our  work  so  that  no  effort  is  lost.  Our  opening  exer- 
cises can  be  based  upon  nature,  which,  in  her  constant  and  regular  chang- 
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ing,  will  furnish  a  delightful  variety.  What  could  be  closer  related  to  the 
child  than  the  conditions  of  the  world  with  each  changing  month?  This 
should  form  the  basis  for  the  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  term  or  year. 

The  astronomical  talks,  with  .the  work  of  the  science,  drawing,  reading, 
and  spelling,  will  furnish  plentiful  material  for  arithmetic  illustrations. 

Select  for  our  songs  those  which  pertain  to  other  subjects.  Advocate 
the  use  of  more  readers  like  the  Normal  Course  Eeader,  that  furnish 
delightful  educative  matter,  and  we  will  soon  exterminate  some  of  the 
interesting  matter  which  affirms  that  "  The  dog  bit  the  fat  rat  on  the  lip." 

Present  the  practical  side  to  the  children.  Why  do  we  use  the  aim 
movement  in  writing?  Why  do  we  sit  erect,  feet  on  the  floor,  armR  on  the 
desk  with  elbows  projecting?  Why  do  we  take  these  breathing  exercises? 
What  good  will  these  physical  culture  exercises  do?  In  what  way  can  you 
put  your  knowledge  into  practice? 

Do  some  think  this  would  produce  self-consciousness  in  the  children? 
I  think  not,  but  rather  it  would  free  them  from  painful  self-consciousness, 
because  giving  them  applied  truth. 

It  is  quite  customary  now  for  pupils  to  make  their  parents  some  Christ- 
mas gifts.  Let  this  be  legitimate  work  and  let  it  be  the  work  of  the 
children.  By  legitimate  work,  I  mean  that  which  grows  from  the  other 
work  of  the  school. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  refer  to  some  work  done  by  a  pupil  of  my  own 
school  for  that  purpose  this  Christmas.  Having  the  pattern  of  a  maple 
leaf,  he  cut  twelve  leaves  on  which  he  drew  scrolls,  putting  in  the  names  of 
the  months  and  the  number  of  the  days.  These  were  then  tied  together 
with  ribbon  and  his  gift  of  love,  talked  about  in  the  morning  exercises, 
was  the  unification  of  work  in  many  branches.  The  appreciative  teacher 
is  enumerating  them — opening  exercises,  manual  training,  drawing,  arith- 
metic, science,  and  penmanship. 

Let  us  have  this  same  unification  in  public  exercises.  The  time  has 
gone  past  for  giving  '*  scrappy  "  recitations  and  songs,  with  no  bearings  on 
the  work  of  the  room.  Let  there  be  a  central  idea  which  pervades  the 
whole.  Are  we  to  be  less  systematic  than  the  business  man  who  makes 
everything  yield  to  his  one  aim?  Is  not  our  aim  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  child?  Are  we  not  responsible?  It  is  the  age  of  specialistoy 
but  it  is  also  the  age  of  specialists  who  have  for  a  sure  foundation  a  gen- 
eral education. 


"READING    AS    A    BASIS    OF    UNIFICATION." 
8UPT.    J.   W.    SMITH,   BAY   CITY. 

The  prime  object  which  every  course  of  study  has  in  view  is  the  devolop- 
ment  of  intellectual  power;  it  is  to  put  the  child  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties  so  that,  at  any  given  moment,  the  whole  vigor  of  the  personality 
can  be  exerted  in  a  given  direction  to  the  attainment  of  a  given  result. 
This  way  of  looking  upon  the  mind  as  a  unit  to  be  guided  as  a  whole  in 
any  direction  the  individual  wills,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  discoveries  of 
psychology.  Bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  the  teacher  will  no  longer 
gauge  her  success  by  the  glib  recitation  of  her  pupils  and  their  ability  to 
perform  well  a  few  set  exercises;  these  essentials  willbe  robbed  of  none  of 
their  true  significance,  but  they  will  be  looked  upon  only  as  presomptiT^ 
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•evidence  of  that  true  success  which  consists  of  an  increased  power  to  do 
more  independent  work. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  will  dispute  the  correctness  of  this  reason- 
ing. Every  one  will  admit  that  unity  of  aim  is  essential  to  every  course  of 
^tudy,  and  that  this  nnit  is  the  development  of  intellectual  power.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  essential.  A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  must  be 
acquired;  and,  moreover,  it  most  be  acquired  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Pablic 
sentiment  and  private  necessity  alike  demand  that  the  child  shall  have 
something  to  show  for  the  time  spent  in  the  school  room.  A  school  in 
which  eighty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  could,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  write  nothing  but  a  miserable  scrawl,  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  any  community.  The  "  three  R's  '*  still  constitute,  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come  are  likely  to  constitute,  the  foundation  upon  which 
every  course  of  study  must  be  built.  The  question  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  not  how  we  can  eliminate  any  one  of  them;  but  the  rather  how  we  can 
reduce  the  claims  of  each  to  just  proportions  and  treat  the  three,  and  all 
the  other  subjects  we  may  introduce,  not  as  independent  wholes,  but  as 
related  parts  revolving  around  some  one  of  them  as  a  common  center. 

One  of  the  very  tirst  duties,  I^might  say  the  very  first,  of  the  teacher 
upon  assuming  control  of  a  school  is  to  take  a  mental  inventory  of  each 
pupil.  First,  his  power  of  perception  should  be  tested,  and  if  he  does  not 
perceive  as  accurately  in  one  direction  as  in  another,  here  is  an  obstacle  to 
overcome.  Then  you  might  turn  your  attention  to  the  memory.  How 
many  repetitions  are  necessary  before  the  words  of  the  memory  gem  can  be 
recalled  automatically  at  any  time.  If  at  first  fifteen  repetitions  are  a  neces- 
sity, you  have  gained  somewhat  when  the  number  can  be  reduced  to  twelve 
or  even  to  fourteen.  How  long  can  he  hold  his  attention  fixed  upon  the 
task  before  him?  If  for  only  .five  minutes,  strive  to  make  it  six.  How 
simple  must  the  problem  be  in  order  that  his  unaided  reason  can  detect  the 
true  relations  between  the  conditions  involved?  If  two  conditions  can  be 
<;ombined  readily,  add  the  third  and  watch  the  result. 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  famous  essay  on  ^'Studies'*, 
laid  down  the  proposition  that  '*  Every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a 
special  receipt."  And  as  if  to  emphasize  this,  he  further  declares  that 
^*  There  is  no  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit  but  may  be  wrought  out  by 
fit  studies."  "  Like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises, 
so,  if  a  man's  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics;  if  his  wit 
be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  difference,  let  him  study  the  school  men. 
Histories  make  men  wise;  poets,  witty;  the  mathematics,  subtile;  natural 
philosopy,  deep;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend."  There  is  no  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  who  wishes  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  but  the  advo- 
€ates  of  **  unification  "  must  add  a  new  contention,  and  affirm  that,  if  the 
method  of  teaching  be  correct,  almost  any  subject  may  furnish  appropriate 
nourishment,  not  only  for  one,  but  for  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is 
for  me  to  show  that  reading  may  be  one  of  these  subjects,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  appropriate  one  in  the  primary  grfitdes. 

All  reading,  whether  in  the  primary  grades  or  elsewhere,  is  done  with 
one  of  two  objects  in  view,  either  to  get  knowledge  or  to  give  it.  If  the 
former  be  the  object,  the  reading  is  usually  of  the  silent  character;  if  the 
latter,  then  the  voice  is  used.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  apt  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  reading  aloud  and  largely  lose  sight  of  the  value  to  be 
derived  from  being  a  good  silent  reader.  And  yet  the  latter  is  really  the 
more  important;  the  former,  indeed,  deriving  its  chief  value  from  the  fact 
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that  it  is  evidence,  more  or  less  coDclnBive,  that  the  child  has  actvall; 
grasped  the  thought  coQtaiii«d  in  the  sentence.  It  ia  a  sign  for  the  thini 
aignified.  How  can  the  teacher  be  abeolntelj'  certain  that  the  child  com 
prebends  the  thought?  Certainly  not  becanee  he  may  read  with  props 
expression,  for  thia  can  be  secured  by  merely  requiring  the  pupil  to  imitat 
the  teacher's  voice.  The  aign  in  thia  case  signifies  nothing,  except  tha 
the  pupil  is  a  f^ood  mimic. 

Id  order  that  a  pereon  may  read  readily,  rapidly,  and  nnderatandiogh 
he  must  not  only  be  able  to  pronounce  the  words,  but  he  mnet  previooBl; 
have  known  something  about  the  subject.  This  ie  upon  the  principle  a 
apperception.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  the  foundation  to  which  the  nev 
particles  adhere  has  been  derived  from  various  sources  and,  for  the  moe 
part,  unconsciously.  By  long  practice  the  mind  has  acquired  the  powe 
of  aesimilating  the  new  increments  and  the  action  is  automatic.  In  thi 
case  of  the  child,  the  foundation  must  be  carefully  prepared  by  th< 
teacher;  and,  as  the  mind  has  not  as  yet  acquired  to  any  conaiderabl 
degree  the  power  of  automatic  assimilation,  the  teacher  must  here  ala 
lend  the  needed  assistance.  If  this  view  be  a  correct  one,  a  little  re&ec 
tion  will,  I  think,  convince  you  that  nearly  all  the  instruction  in  the  pri 
mary  grades  may  be  directed  towards  the  forming  of  a  basia  for  thi 
reading  exercise.  If  this  be  done,  then  the  mere  act  of  reading  is  but  i 
test  of  how  well  the  teacher  has  done  her  preliminary  work. 

In  order  to  carry  out  any  plan  of  this  character,  we  must  carefully  noti 
that  we  are  to  read  by  topics  and  not  by  books.  Ordinarily  when  wi 
speak  of  giving  a  reading  lesson,  instantly  there  is  present  to  the  miu 
the  image  of  a  class  with  hooka  iu  their  hands,  each  book  bearing  a  label 
this  label  being  "  First  Reader"  or  "  Second  Reader,"  as  the  case  may  be 
We  must  correct  this  tendency  of  our  minds,  for  the  school  reader  ie  no 
the  only  means  at  our  command  for  giving  a  reading  lesson.  Convenien 
as  this  "  reader  "  nndoubtedly  ia  iu  the  equipment  of  the  primary  achool 
it  ia,  nevertheless,  only  one  of  the  convenient  tools,  and  not  an  indispen 
sable  one  even  at  that.  It  derives  its  value,  not  from  the  label,  but  from  it 
contents ;  and  subject  matter  equally  serviceable  may  be  derived  from  othe 
books  or  may  even  be  invented  by  the  teacher.  The  topic  which  th< 
teacher  is  to  develop  ia  the  important  thing,  and  the  place  where  found  1 
of  no  importance  whatever. 

All  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  ortlinary  course  of  study  may,  ao  fa 
as  they  apply  to  the  primary  grades,  be  roughly  classified  ander  four  group 
aa  follows:  language,  information,  arithmetic,  and  art  and  exercise 
Under  the  head  of  "  language  "  would  be  found  language  exerciaes,  spelling 
and  oral  reading;  under  "  information,"  history,  geography,  and  elemen 
tary  science;  and  under  "art  and  exercise,"  drawing,  penmanship,  an< 
music.  The  proportion  of  time  which  any  group  would  receive  in  anj 
time-Bchedule  would  depend  upon  the  relative  educational  value  whiol 
might  be  assigned  to  it;  and  upon  this,  differences  of  opinion  would  exist 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  look  upon  the  language  exercise,  the  spelling 
and  the  reading  leason  proper  as  constituent  parts  of  a  aingle  unit.  Con 
Bciously  or  unconsciously,  but  for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  this  plai 
has  of  late  years  been  followed  in  the  Grst  and  second  grades,  the  point  o 
departure  being  where  test-books  in  language  and  arithmetic  have  beei 
formally  introduced.  The  information  lesson  has  not,  I  apprehend,  gen 
erally  been  considered  aa  having  any  connection  with  the  reading  lesson 
If  the  teacher  would  condnct  her  work  upon  the  principle  of  unifioation 
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using  reading  as  a  basis,  she  must  accustom  herself  to  regard  the  informa- 
tion and  language  lessons  as  indispensable  prerequisites  to  all  intelligent 
reading  in  primary  classes.  This  will  not  be  difficult,  if  we  always  bear  in 
mind  that  we  read  by  topics.  We  must  banish  the  thought  that  we  are  to 
read  a  specified  number  of  pages  the  first  term,  an  additional  number  the 
second  term,  and  finish  the  book  the  third  term;  but  we  must  select  from 
all  the  books  at  our  command  such  topics  as  in  our  judgment  are  best 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils,  being  careful  to  classify  all  related 
topics  together. 

As  in  the  first  and  second  grades  the  reader  is  the  only  text-book  in  gen- 
eral use,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  the, writers  had  made  this  class- 
ification for  us;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  except  in 
•one  series  of  readers.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Normal 
First  Eeader  you  will  find  that,  of  its  hundred  pages,  forty  are  devoted  to 
"  Word  Pictures,"  thirty-five  to  "  Plants,"  twenty-one  to  "Animals,"  and 
the  remainder  to  "  Form  and  Place."  At  this  point  the  regular  numbers 
of  this  series  depart  from  this  simple  and  excellent  arrangement  and 
follow  the  beaten  path.  The  plan  is,  however,  well  developed  in  the 
alternate  numbers  of  the  same  serie& 

But  if  the  readers  in  general  use  have  not  made  this  classification,  they 
at  least  contain  much  material  by  means  of  which  you  can  do  this  work  for 
yourselves.  Upon  examination  you  will  find  scattered  through  any  school 
reader  from  two  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  lessons  upon  a  given  topic,  all  of 
which  can  be  brought  into  the  unit  relation.  As  these  lessons  were  not 
-designed  to  be  presented  consecutively,  you  will,  in  some  cases,  find  diffi- 
<2ulty  in  passing  from  one  lesson  to  another  in  the  number  and  character  of 
the  new  words  to  be  encountered.  This  obstacle  can  best  be  overcome  by 
interpolation  of  lessons  taken  from  other  books;  but  where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, you  must  simply  spend  more  time  in  development  work.  Havinc^ 
selected  your  topic,  your  initial  step  in  the  development  is  the  information 
lesson,  making  use  of  the  actual  object,  if  the  topic  admits  of  this.  This 
is  the  observation  lesson  in  which  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculty 
receives  special  attention.  In  this  exercise  you  should  take  care  to  empha- 
size the  new  words  of  the  lesson,  writing  them  upon  the  black  board  as  you 
develop  their  meaning.  The  second  step  is  to  require  the  child  to  use 
these  new  words  in  several  sentences  of  his  own  construction,  first  orally 
and  then  in  the  written  form.  Here  the  representative  and  oonceptive 
faculties  will  be  called  into  activity.  This  is  the  language  exercise.  You 
should  now  call  the  child's  attention  to  the  forms  of  the  word,  requiring 
them  to  be  accurately  pronounced  and  copied,  thus  testing  the  accuracy  of 
his  mental  image,  both  by  oral  and  written  repetition.  This  is  the  spell- 
ing lesson.  Having  now  by  these  successive  steps  made  the  child  familiar 
with  the  substance  of  the  new  lesson,  and  with  the  form  and  meaning  of 
the  new  words,  the  book  is  for  the  first  time  put  into  his  hands;  and,  if  the 
preliminary  work  has  been  well  done,  the  teacher  is  free  to  assist  the  child 
to  assimilate  the  thoughts  left  undeveloped,  and  to  give  fitting  expression 
to  the  whole  passage.  This  is  the  reading  lesson  proper.  We  must  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  these  several  steps  must  necessarily 
occupy  different  periods  in  the  program.  In  most  cases  this  is  advisable; 
but  they  may  all  be  given  in  one  period,  the  important  thing  being  for  the 
teacher  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  lust  what  she  is  seeking  to  accomplish. 

We  may  consider  arithmetic,  araWing,  music,  and  penmanship  as  special 
information  topics.    Undoubtedly  there  is  an  element  in  each  which  will 
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not  admit  of  the  treatment  herein  described,  but  this  remark  certainly  doe& 
not  apply  to  that  portion  of  primary  number  work  which  deals  with  con- 
crete objects.  Many  of  the  reading  lessons  in  the  ordinary  reader,  espec- 
ially those  upon  plants  and  form,  are  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Others 
are  not,  and  you  must  seek  for  your  material  elsewhere,  and  possibly  be 
obliged  to  rely  upon  your  own  invention.  Indeed,  this  special  topic  has 
one  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  the  child's  ability  to  make  the 
required  combination  is  an  added  and  an  infallible  test  of  his  comprehen- 
sion of  the  language  of  the  text.  When  we  find  it  necessary  to  take  up  the 
text  book  in  arithmetic,  which  is  generally  about  the  third  grade,  we  shall 
find  here  little  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  unification.  This 
arises  from  the  utter  absence  of  connection  between  the  problems,  except 
that  based  purely  on  number.  It  does  not  apx)ear  ever  to  have  occurred  ta 
our  arithmetic  writers  that  there  could  be  any  relation  whatever  between 
written  problems  and  a  reading  lesson. 

I  have  thus  presented  the  theory  of  unification  as  I  understand  it,  and 
have  attempted  to  set  forth,  briefly,  the  way  it  is  carried  into  effect  in  the 
schools  under  my  charge.  Perhaps  in  all  cases  the  details  are  not  so  fully 
worked  out  as  here  indicated,  but  this  is  our  plan.  Before  closing  it  might 
be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  diflSculties  we  have  encountered.  The 
first  danger  arises  from  over-development,  the  consequence  of  which  is  ta 
rob  the  child  of  that  mental  strength  to  be  gained  only  by  the  personal 
mastery  of  difficulties.  Akin  to  this  is  the  development  of  topics  already 
familiar.  Much  of  the  ordinary  object  teaching  is  useless  for  this  reason^ 
resulting  in  inattention  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  "  Dodd  Weaver."  The  second  danger  is  under- 
development. We  should  remember  that  the  function  of  the  brain  is  ta 
digest  mental  food,  and  even  the  keenest  intellect  cannot  do  this  unless  the 
food  has  been  properly  prepared.  Finally,  do  not  attempt  to  bring  every- 
thing in  the  course  of  study  under  the  unit  relation.  The  reaper,  as  it  rolls 
over  the  harvest  field,  binds  into  sheaves  nearly  all  the  golden  grain,  and 
the  rest  is  gathered  by  another  tool.  Possibly  the  construction  of  the  reaper 
could  be  so  refined  upon  as  to  make  it  pick  up  every  head,  but  the  gain  in 
thoroughness  would  very  likely  be  at  the  expense  of  simplicity.  So  it  is 
with  unification.  It  is  a  comprehensive  principle,  which,  intelligently 
applied,  can  be  made  greatly  to  simplify  and  accelerate  80  per  cent  of  the 
work  in  the  primary  grades;  but  as  to  the  remaining  20 per  cent,  take  some 
other  method. 

"  HISTORY  AS   A    BASIS   OF   UNIFICATION.'' 
MISS   GRACE  GOODRICH,   DETROIT. 

History  iy  the  primary  schools  of  Detroit  is  studied  through  a  series  of 
language  stories  showing  the  gradual  growth  of  the  race  from  a  simple  to  a 
more  complex  mode  of  life. 

Among  the  higher  purposes  of  the  story  work  in  the  school  room  is  the 
cultivation  in  the  children  of  a  taste  for  good  reading.  That  this  purpose 
is  approximately  accomplished  is  evident  to  any  teacher  who  has  under* 
taken  the  work;  and  not  only  is  the  child's  own  thought  influenced  by  the 
richer  material  used  in  the  primary  work,  but  through  his  enthusiasm  the 
parents  are  awakening  to  a  real  interest  in  the  school  life  of  their  litUe 
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ones.  But  there  is  a  nobler  purpose  still  in  this  work.  It  lays  the  founda- 
tion in  the  child  for  a  broad  humanity  by  bringing  him  into  vital,  loving 
relation  to  individuals  so  )ike  himself  in  all  essentials,  so  different  from 
himself  in  externals. 

In  order  to  see  the  relation  which  any  one  part  of  the  work  bears  to  the 
whole,  a  brief  outline  of  the  series  may  be  helpful. 

Agoonack,  the  little  Esquimau  girl,  taken  from  Jane  Andrews'  "  Seven 
Little  Sisters,"  typical  of  the  early  cave  dwellers,  is  the  first  in  the  series. 
The  nomadic  life  is  then  studied,  taking  the  North  American  Indian  as  a 
type  and  basing  the  story  upon  Longfellow's  poem  of  Hiawatha.  The 
stories  which  follow  these  two  are  taken  from  Jane  Andrews'  "  Ten  Little 
Boys  "  in  the  order  given  by  the  author. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of 
greater  unity  in  our  work,  but  to  give  in  as  helpful  a  manner  as  suggested 
itself  to  me  some  of  the  practical  work  based  upon  the  theory  of  unifica- 
tion, using  as  a  basis  the  story  of  Hiawatha. 

Not  only  because  it  is  of  perennial  interest  to  children,  but  because  it 
appeals  to  the  child-like  in  the  teacher,  is  this  poem  of  Longfellow's  most 
wholesome  material  for  our  purpose.  Child  and  teacher  revel  with  equal 
freedom  and  delight  in  a  world  of  nature  and  happy  fancy.  The  story  of 
Hiawatha  is  like  the  truest  kind  of  fairy  tale,  in  which  truth  appears  in  the 
winsome  garments  of  fancy  and  whose  lovely  voice  is  heard  in  the  music  of 
the  pine  trees  and  in  the  lapping  of  the  water.  The  study  of  such  a  nature 
poem  as  Hiawatha,  assisted  oy  the  science  work  necessary  to  its  better 
understanding,  will  do  much  to  bring  the  child  into  that  close  contact  with 
nature  which  is  the  special  gift  of  the  poet;  and,  if  the  child  catch  not 
glimpses  of  the  lovely  face  of  truth  in  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
nature,  he  yet  may  lay  hold  of  her  vanishing  garments  and  be  saved  from 
the  utter  dreariness  of  the  common-place.  The  language  story  taken 
from  the  childhood  of  Hiawatha,  together  with  the  work  in  expression, 
reading,  and  number,  is  adapted  to  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 
The  pupils  of  the  first  grade  should  reproduce  the  story  in  oral  language; 
the  second  grade  pupils  should  use  botn  oral  and  written  expression. 

Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  boy.  He  lived  with  his  grandmother,  the 
wrinkled  old  Nokomis,  in  a  wigwam.  Back  of  the  wigwam  rose  a  gloomy 
pine  forest;  in  front  of  the  wigwam  beat  the  waters  of  a  clear  and  sunny 
lake.  Nokomis  rocked  Hiawatha  in  his  linden  cradle  which  WdS  bedded 
with  soft  moss.  She  also  sang  to  him  and  taught  him  many  things  about 
the  stars.  lagoo,  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis,  made  a  bow  and  arrow  for 
Hiawatha  and  said,  '*  Go  into  the  forest  and  kill  for  us  a  deer."  Hiawatha 
went  into  the  forest  all  alone.  The  birds  flew  round  him  singing,  "  Do  not 
shoot  us,  Hiawatha!  "  A  little  squirrel  ran  up  a  tree  and,  laughing,  said, 
'*  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha! "  A  rabbit  leaped  from  his  path  and  said, 
"Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha! "  The  little  hunter  did  not  hear  them  for  he 
was  thinking  about  the  red  deer.  He  saw  some  tracks  leading  to  the  ford 
across  the  river.  He  hid  behind  some  alder  bushes  and  waited  for  the 
deer.  Soon  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway;  then,  rising  on  one  knee^ 
Hiawatha  shot  an  arrow  and  the  deer  lay  dead.  Nokomis  and  lagoo  watched 
for  the  return  of  Hiawatha  and,  when  they  saw  him  dragging  the  deer  home^ 
they  praised  him,  calling  him  '*  Little  Strong  Heart."  Out  of  the  deer's 
skin  Nokomis  made  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha,  and  out  of  its  flesh  she  made  a 
great  feast  in  his  honor. 

The  reading  or,  better,  the  telling  of  some  such  story  as  this,  should  be 
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preceded  by  such  preparatory  work  on  the  appearance  and  customs  of  the 
North  American  Indian  as  will  bring  the  child's  mind  into  ready  nnder- 
standinp;  of  and  sympathy  with  the  thought  of  the  text. 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  childhood  of  Hiawatha  have 
been  omitted  in  this  story.  These  should  be  introduced  as  opportunity 
occurs,  each  review  adding  its  growth  to  the  original. 

The  many  beautiful  Indian  legends;  the  Indian  child's  happy  relations 
to  the  birds,  his  chickens,  and  to  the  beasts;  his  brothers,  the  red  deer,  and 
the  cloak  made  of  its  skin;  the  magic  moccasins  and  mittens,  and  the 
beautiful  birch  bark  canoe,  are  the  bases  of  conversational  lessons,  of  which 
lessons  in  expression,  reading,  and  number  are  the  natural  outgrowth. 

Among  the  other  parts  of  Longfellow's  poem,  which  even  the  very 
young  children  study  with  interest,  are  "The  Sailing,"  where  the  canoe  is 
especially  studied,  and  "  Friends,"  which  teaches  some  beautiful  moral 
lessons. 

The  lullaby  which  Nokomis  sings  to  Hiawatha,  as  she  rocks  him  in  his 
linden  cradle,  and  the  fire-fly  song  which  Hiawatha  sings,  have  been  set 
to  music  simple  enough  for  first  grade  children.  They  may  be  found  in  a 
small  book  called  "  Stories  in  Song,"  told  by  Elizabeth  Emerson  and  Kate 
L.  Brown. 

In  studying  the  wigwam,  the  teacher  by  questions  and  a  free  use  of 
pictures,  board  illustrations  serving  the  purpose  very  well,  helps  the  chil- 
dren to  a  correct  conception  of  its  form,  cone  shape,  its  material,  size,  and 
structure.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  cone-shaped  pine  trees 
back  of  the  wigwam  and  to  the  cones  upon  some  of  these  trees. 

For  a  lesson  in  clay  following  the  lesson  on  the  wigwam,  the*  cone  is 
modeled  from  the  object.  In  succeeding  lessons  the  wigwam,  based  on  the 
cone  form,  and  the  natural  cone  from  the  fir  tree  may  be  modeled. 

One  of  the  older  boys  can  make  a  bow  and  arrow  which  should  be  care- 
fully compared  with  the  description  of  the  one  made  by  lagoo.  The 
children  should  tell  why  lagoo  made  the  bow  of  ash  and  the  arrow  of  oak; 
why  he  tipped  the  arrows  with  flint  and  winged  them  with  feathers.  The 
bow  and  arrow  should  first  be  drawn  from  the  object,  afterwards  from 
memory,  and  used  in  the  illustrated  number  work  and  written  language 
work. 

For  the  study  of  the  canoe  a  small,  well-constructed  model  is  easily  pro- 
cured. The  children  make  accurate  measurements  of  its  length  and  width 
in  order  to  get  the  correct  proportion.  The  teacher  leads  the  children  to 
see  the  dependence  of  the  canoe  for  its  beauty  and  swiftness  upon  its  nice 
proportions,  letting  them  tell  the  effect  of  making  it  broader  in  proportion. 
Which  would  upset  the  more  readily,  the  broader  or  the  narrower  craft? 
With  pieces  of  birch  bark,  needles  and  thread,  the  children  make  tiny 
canoes  which,  together  with  other  material  representations,  may  be  used 
as  objects  for  number  lessons. 

The  story  of  Hiawatha,  reaching  out  as  it  does  in  so  many  directions 
and  touching  so  many  objects  of  interest  to  the  child,  furnishes  abundant 
material  for  number  problems.  These  problems  may  bring  in  some  fact 
taught  at  the  language  period,  as  the  following: 

In  a  village  are  9  wigwams  made  of  deer  skin  and  4  of  bear  skin,  how 
many  wigwams  in  all?  The  canoe  measured  was  four  feet  long  and  one 
foot  wide,  what  is  the  proportion?  Draw  an  oblong  of  the  same 
proportion. 

They  may  also  be  based  upon  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  animals 
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meationed  in  the  poem :  A  squirrel  has  4  toes  on  each  of  its  fore  paws 
and  5  toes  on  each  of  its  hind  paws,  how  many  toes  has  the  squirrel?  If 
a  deer  has  6  branches  on  each  antler,  how  many  branches  have  both  ant- 
lers? How  old  is  the  deer?  An  owl  caught  4  mice  one  night  and  5  mice 
the  next  night,  how  many  mice  did  it  catch  in  the  two  nights? 

They  may  be  suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  story,  but  based  largely 
upon  supposition :  Hiawatha  saw  the  Great  Dipper.  He  counted  the 
stars  in  the  handle  and  those  in  the  cup.  How  many  stars  did  he  count? 
Hiawatha  went  into  the  forest.  He  saw  5  of  his  brothers  gathering 
nuts  and  7  of  them  building  a  dam.  How'  many  brothers  did  he  see  r 
He  saw  12  of  bis  chickens  wearing  red  veste  and  |  as  many  wearing  red 
bonnets.     How  many  woodpeckers  did  he  see? 

The  thought  of  the  reading  lesson  has  been  largely  developed  at  the 
language  period,  the  sentences  used  being  frequently  the  children's  own 
expressions  brought  out  by  the  conversational  language  lesson.  If  there 
is  a  reading  course  independent  of  this  reading  work  and  supplementary 
to  the  lanfua^e  lesson,  the  new  words  introduced  may  be  given  as  sight 
words,  the  children  not  being  held  responsible  for  their  spelling.  If  the 
interest  in  the  lesson  is  good  and  the  children  have  had  careful  work  in 

{)honics,  they  will  recognize  readily  almost  any  word  in  their  oral  vocabu- 
ary.  The  reading  lesson  which  follows  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  thought 
of  a  portion  of  the  poem  in  language  sufficiently  simple  for  very  young 
children  to  read. 

The  teacher  sketches  on  the  board  a  picture  of  the  wigwam  with  the 
pine  trees  behind  it  and  the  water  in  front.  The  class  watching  intently, 
the  teacher  writes  on  the  board,  "Do  you  see  this  wigwam?  Hiawatha  and 
old  Nokqmis  live  here.  The  sun  is  setting  behind  those  pine  trees.  Soon 
it  will  be  dusk.  Then  Hiawatha  will  sit  at  the  door  of  his  wigwam.  There 
he  is  now.  He  is  listening  to  the  wind  in  the  pine  trees.  It  is  telling  him 
something.  What  does  the  wind  say,  Hiawatha?  Do  you  hear  the  water 
lapping  against  the  shore?  Now  it  is  quite  dark.  Hiawatha  sees  a  light. 
Now  it  has  gone.  No,  there  it  is  again!  Nokomis,  come  and  see  the  fire- 
fly. It  has  a  little  candle.  Hiawatha  says,  *  Light  me  to  bed,  little  firefly.' 
Good  night,  Hiawatha." 

The  following  simple  dramatic  representations  which  the  children 
delight  to  engage  in,  are  given  in  the  hope  of  brightening  the  dull  hours 
of  some  rainy  day. 

Two  children,  by  touching  hands  overhead,  form  a  wigwam.  One  child 
taking  the  part  of  Hiawatha,  sits  in  the  doorway.  Another  child  repre- 
sents the  firefly  and  flits  around  the  wigwam  while  Hiawatha  sings  the 
firefly  song: 

"  Wah-wah-tayse,  little  firefly, 
Little  flitting  white  fire  insect, 
Little  danoinf?  white  fire  creature, 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids." 

A  boy  representing  lagoo,  takes  a  bow  and  a  very  blunt  arrow  and  giv- 
ing  them  to  Hiawatha,  tells  him  nn  the  words  of  the  poem  to  go  into  the 
forest  and  kill  a  deer.  Children  representing  the  birds,  the  squirrel,  and 
the  rabbit,  fly  or  run  about  the  room  saying  as  the  little  hunter  passes 
each,  ''Do  not  shoot  me  Hiawatha."  But  Hiawatha  is  watching  the  deer, 
who  seems  hugely  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  being  shot  and,  when  the  arrow 
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touches  his  boot,  gives  one  leap  into  the  air  and  falls  motionless.  He  i» 
dragged  home  in  triumph.  lagoo  and  Nokomis  praise  him  and  the  latter 
promises  to  give  a  feast  in  his  honor. 

Do  the  children  enjoy  this  work?  The  answer  is  written  on  their  happy 
faces.  Nor  is  it  only  to  the  children  of  cultured  parents  that  this  work 
appeals.  The  teacher's  work  lies  with  those  many  little  ones  who  have 
been  so  successfully  cradled  in  the  arms  of  the  common-place  that  not  one 
fitful  dream  from  this  great  world  of  beauty  ever  causes  the  drowsy 
Psyche  the  feeblest  fluttering  of  its  wings. 

•♦LITERATURE  AS  A  BASIS  OF  UNIFICATION." 
MISS  ROSE   BABLOW,   DETBOIT. 

True  it  is  that  every  thought  finds  its  expressson,  every  fancy  its  song^ 
every  historical  epoch  its  literature.  In  the  writings  of  a  nationfare  mir- 
rored the  life  and  history  of  its  people.  Given  the  literature,  to  find  the 
history  would  not  be  so  difficult  a  problem  after  all. 

A  cry  has  arisen  in  the  educational  circles  of  our  country,  "  Down  with 
the  curriculum!"  But  now  our  virtue  will  be  put  to  the  test,  for  we  must 
needs  be  patient.  Nothing,  however,  will  be  gained  by  our  watching  and 
waiting  for  a  radical  change,  but  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
we  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  concentration  and  itB  gradual 
influence  on  the  material  we  have  now  on  hand.  Not  change,  but  transi- 
tion, is  that  which  we  desire.  Slowly,  gradually,  intelligently,  should  we 
approach,  then  will  the  fruit  be  ripe.  Nay,  then  shall  we  be  in  a  condition 
to  receive  it;  it  has  not  been  thrust  upon  us  like  an  unwelcome  guest,  but 
we  have  gone  forth  to  meet  it. 

And  now  comes  literature  to  our  aid  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  use  it  as  a 
central  study;  to  show  its  relations  to  the  present  curriculum.  The  field 
is  large,  the  products  are  rich  and  abundant,  and  surely  America  has  con- 
tributed her  full  share  to  the  liberal  store.  The  best  is  not  too  good  for 
our  children,  say  those  who  have  been  giving  their  best  thought  to  this 
work;  and  so  our  little  ones  have  been  free  to  roam  in  the  woods,  among 
the  flowers,  beside  the  brooks,  with  the  birds;  to  watch  nature  in  the  snow- 
drifts, on  the  mountain,  among  the  clouds,  and  even  upon  the  great  ocean. 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Lucy  Larcom  and  the  Carey  sisters, 
have  become  household  words;  and  our  poets  have  become  dear,  dear  as 
they  would  wish  to  be,  to  the  hearts  of  our  children. 

What  shall  we  select  for  consideration  from  our  wealth  of  material,  is 
the  question.  But  see,  the  kindly,  genial  face  of  our  fireside  poet  beams 
upon  us  and  he  smiles  and  whispers  '^  Gome."  His  Miles  Standish, — have 
we  not  all  to  some  degree  made  a  study  of  this  poem  in  our  primary 
grades?  Let  us  take  this  piece  of  literature  as  a  center  for  unified  work, 
a  basis  for  concentration. 

We  are  aware  that  the  poem  alone  has  little  or  no  significance  to  the 
reader  who  looks  not  before,  after,  and  around;  and  so,  without  a  doubt, we 
grant  that  its  proper  position  is  in  the  center  with  the  branches  of  study 
growing  from  it. 

History,  the  great  thought  giving  study,  is  at  once  suggested.  What 
an  important  period  in  the  growth  of  our  country  is  depicted.  Our  chil- 
dren, acquainted  to  sone  degree  with  Columbus  and  his  time,  can  easily 
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be  led  across  the  ocean  to  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  they  wish  to  know  the  PilRrims  in  their  first  home.  **  Why  did 
they  leave  their  country?  "  the  child  will  ask.  Then  he  must  be  told  about 
the  Puritans;  that  they  differed  in  their  views  from  the  church  of  England 
and  preferred  to  worship  God  in  a  way  of  their  own;  how  they  were  ridi- 
culed, punished,  persecuted,  and  that  they  finally  sought  refuge  in  Holland. 
Here  they  encountered  new  people,  new  conditions.  The  thriftiness, 
intelligence,  and  endurance  of  the  Dutch  surely  had  a  good  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  Pilgrims.  Are  not  events  well  ordered?  Here,  too,  they 
met  the  brave  Miles  Standish. 

"'  Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  stronglv  built  and  athletic. 
Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-ohested,  with  muscles  and  sinews  of  iron; 
Brown  as  a  nut  was  bis  face,  but  his  russet  beard  was  already 
Flaked  with  patches  of  snow,  as  hedges  sometimes  in  November." 

The  Pilgrim  character  is  best  brought  out  in  their  struggles  and  in  their 
work.  The  children  enjoy  hearing  of  the  voyage,  the  landing,  the  build- 
ing of  huts.  They  wish  to  be  led  into  the  '^simple  and  primitive  dwell- 
ing;" to  see  the  mother  spinning;  to  watch  the  obedient,  respectful  child 
and  to  follow  him  into  the  little  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  or  to  the 
three  great  wooden  gates  in  front. 

*'  Meanwhile  Alden  at  home  bad  built  him  a  new  habitation, 
Solid,  substantial,  of  timber,  rough  hewn  from  the  firs  of  the  forest. 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  rushes; 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window-panes  were  of  paper, 
Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  excluded. 
There,  too,  he  dug  a  well  and  around  it  planted  an  orchard; 
Still  may  be  seen. to  this  day  some  trace  of  the  well  and  the  orchard. 
Close  to  the  house  was  the  stall  where,  safe  and  secure  from  annoyance, 
Raghorn,  the  snow-white  bull  that  bad  fallen  to  A  Men's  allotment 
In  the  division  of  cattle,  might  ruminate  in  the  night-time 
O'er  the  pastures  he  cr<^pea,  made  fragrant  by  sweet  pennyroyal.*' 

John  Alden  the  man,  Priscilla  the  maiden.  Miles  Standish  the  soldier^ 
each  character  has  been  well  drawn  in  the  poem  and  the  pupil  is  enabled 


to  think  himself  back  "  In  the  old  colony  days,  in  Plymouth,  the  land  of 
the  Pilgrims." 

A  hero  indeed,  to  the  boy  of  ten,  is  Miles  Standish  as  he  goes  forth  '*  to 
quell  the  sudden  revolt  of  the  savage."  Have  we  not  seen  the  boys  at  their 
play  imitate  the  brave  little  man  as  he 

**  Put  on  his  corselet  of  steel  and  all  the  rest  of  his  armor, 
Buckle  about  his  waist  this  trusty  blade  of  Damascus, 
Take  from  the  corner  his  musket  and  so  stride  out  of  the  chamber." 

As  far  as  the  poem  is  concerned  the  child  witnesses  the  petty  battles 
between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Indians,  but  these  he  should  be  told  were 
but  flecks  on  the  horizon ;  for  did  not  the  English  and  the  natives  become 
firm  friends?  The  former  were  kind  to  their  friends  of  the  forest,  who  in 
turn  rendered  many  a  timely  service  to  the  white  man.  The  savage  was 
gentle;  the  English  noble  would  have  suffered  in  comparison  with  him. 
The  governors  of  the  colony  dealt  wisely  and  justly  with  the  Indians  as 
did  William  Penn  years  later.  There  was  little  or  no  force,  still  the  savage 
has  disappeared  and  the  child  will  realize  it  has  been  for  the  best;  but  he 
should  always  be  encouraged  in  his  admiration  for  the  simplicity,  the 
spontaneity,  the  poetry  in  the  character  of  the  American  Indian. 

Just  in  this  way  our  great,  vast  country  had  its  small  beginning.     The 
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Pilgrims  came  almost  empty  handed  and  began  upon  the  lowest  round  in 
a  bleak,  stormy  settlement:  still  they  were  men,  with  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  men;  each  had  his  function  to  perform,  each  his  interests,  which 
have  crystallized  themselves  into  the  noble  institutions  of  the  present 
time.  So  it  was  with  those  in  the  mother  country  over  the  sea;  so  it  is 
today.  That  ^reat  truth  preaches  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  history 
as  suggested  in  the  poem  by  no  means  ends  here,  but  each  teacher, 
considering  the  age  and  inclination  of  her  pupils,  acts  accordingly. 

Having  discussed  the  actors  of  our  historical  drama,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  their  environment;  and  here  it  is  that  geography  and  nature- 
studies  are  presented  to  us,  not  in  the  cold  dead  form  of  the  printed  page, 
but  in  living,  breathing  nature. 

Our  children  feel  that  they,  too,  are  in  England;  they  are  interested  in 
the  country,  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  people,  the  government  As  far  as 
practical  we  make  a  study  of  Holland  and  note  with  interest  the  physical 
conditions  of  that  country;  the  industry,  the  courage,  and  the  endurance 
of  its  people. 

The  great  deep  ocean,  its  tides,  its  living  creatures,  the  modes  of  travel, 
the  facilities  which  we  today  enjoy  in  that  line  are  here  suggested.  And 
thus  we  see  how  the  material  accumulates,  not  in  nicely  assorted,  well- 
defined,  and  neatly  enclosed  packages,  but  rather  as  clinging,  depending 
parts  of  one  harmonious  whole. 

Proceeding,  we  find  that  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  settle- 
ment in  our  own  country  (our  oum  country,  for  the  child  is  delightfully 
appreciative  now),  abounds  in  a  perfect  richness  of  possibilities.  Here,  too, 
devoid  of  its  old-time  t^diousness,  can  be  presented  the  forms  of  land  and 
water;  the  ocean,  the  bav,  the  cape,  the  peninsula,  the  continent.  Surely 
do  we  not  all  agree  that  for  the  child  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Cape  Cod  Bay 
means  more  than  for  him  to  have  the  ability  to  sing  forth  Bafiins  Bay, 
Hudson  Bay,  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  so  on,  and  know  less  than  nothing 
of  his  subject?  Give  us  but  the  child  who  knows  nothing,  and  with  many 
a  hearty  "  thank  you  "  will  we  respond.  We  will  set  nothingness  upon  a 
pedestal  and  give  it  the  place  of  honor  in  our  school  rooms. 

To  return,  the  New  England  winter,  the  winds,  the  forests,  the  mist, 
the  clouds,  the  animal  and  vegetable  life,  all  have  their  place. 

**LoDg  at  the  window  he  stood  and  wistf  ally  gazed  on  the  landscape, 
Washed  with  a  cold,  gray  mist,  the  vaporv  breath  of  the  east  wind; 
Foreet  and  meadow  and  hill  and  the  steel  blue  rim  of  the  ocean, 
Lying  silent  and  sad  in  the  afternoon  shadows  and  sunshine." 

While  yet  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  appeared  that  dainty,  fra- 
grant blossom,  the  trailing  arbutus,  a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  heart  of  the 
weary  pilgrim.  Spring  time  at  last!  We  all  have  our  notions  of  spring 
and  probably  deem  sacred  our  manner  of  approaching  nature  with  the 
little  ones. 

Certainly,  it  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  conclude  one  branch  of  study, 
cut  it  off  and  proceed  to  another,  for  we  are  averse  even  to  the  suggestion 
of  studies;  and  in  considering  reading  and  language,  we  regard  them  as 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  central  thought.  They  stand  in  close  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  story  forms  ample  material  for  training  in  oral 
language.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  child,  they  are  so  manifold.  As  a  test  of  the  child's  comprehension 
•of  the  facts  and  their  relation,  what  is  more  convincing  than  his  ability  to 
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express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  in'  the  composition?  For  him  to  be  capa- 
ble of  telling  or  writing  in  an  intelligible  way  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims, 
shows  strides  in  the  advancement  of  trae  learning.  To  think  that  an 
eight-year-old  child  is  able  to  perfom  with  ease  that  task  which  formerly 
ranked  as  a  burden  to  the  life  of  the  school  boy  twice  his  age. 

Have  you  ever  in  your  dreams  visited  fairy  land  ?  If  from  the  right 
and  left  of  you  there  stretched  alluring  beauty;  if  there  beckoned  all  the 
mysteries  of  light,  all  the  triumphs  of  art,  the  majestic  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  yet  more,  the  thought  underlying  all,  would  you  not  be  sorely 
tempted  to  wander  from  your  path?  And  so  I  fancy,  most  of  us,  if  com- 
pelled to  remain  within  the  limits  of  a  meaningless  readine  course,  are 
tempted  and  are  anxious  to  wander  forth  into  the  sweet  refreshing  fields  of 
true  literature.  A  divine  discontent  that,  but  there  is  cause  for  congratu- 
lation. More  books  are  being  rapidly  introduced  for  supplementary  read- 
ing, and  still  we  are  not  satisfied;  for,  although  many  of  our  readers  con- 
tain good  reading  matter,  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  subjects,  and  such  an 
ignoring  of  proper  arrangement,  that  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  child 
is  actually  harmful.  Miss  Todd  and  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell,  authors  of  the 
Normal  Course  in  reading,  have  realized  our  need;  and,  as  a  result,  our 
schools  enjoy  well-chosen  subjects  arranged  in  a  sequential  order. 

But  we  must  have  a  reading  book  growing  from  our  central  thought. 
Miles  Standish.  That  is  all  very  well,  out  where  shall  we  find  such  a  work? 
Teachers,  it  is  our  privilege  to  make  our  own  books.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  Normal  Training  School  of  Detroit  has  experimented  in  this 
direction  and  with  wonderful  success. 

We  must  originate,  we  must  adapt,  we  must  classify.  There  is  one  great 
difficulty,  the  richness  and  fullness  of  literature,  for  there  is  no  limit;  so 
it  is  wise  to  "  weigh  and  consider"  and,  as  Hamlet  says,  "to  use  all  gently." 

First  we  have  our  poem  and  the  life  of  Longfellow  to  read.  We  know 
from  experience  that  children,  even  as  early  as  in  the  second  school  year, 
(and  certainly  in  the  third)  take  pride  in  keeping  literary  note-boo^;  in 
copying  therein  a  blackboard  lesson  on  the  life  of  the  poet;  in  sending 
for  catalogues  to  secure  his  picture;  in  making  drawings,  searching  for 
clippings,  quotations,  etc. 

And  now  to  consider  coordinate  reading.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Puri- 
tans in  England ;  of  course  you  will  suggest  John  Milton  as  the  shining 
central  figure  of  Puritanism.  It  matters  not  how  little  we  do  in  this  line, 
as  long  as  that  little  be  well  done;  a  few  interesting  facts  concerning  his 
life  and  work  will  suffice,  and  there  certainly  are  many  gems  of  thought,  to 
the  level  of  which  the  child  can  be  guided. 

There  is  more,  to  be  sure,  suggested  by  the  life  in  England;  but  we  can 
not  enter  into  details.  As  to  Holland,  many  a  pretty  story  can  be  found; 
that  of  the  little  Hero  of  Haarlem  has  been  known  to  be  very  effective. 
Would  not  the  Siege  of  Leyden  illustrate  important  traits  of  the  Dutch 
character? 

As  for  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  many  delightful  histories  have  been 
written  for  children;  these  will  serve  well  as  reading  lessons,  quite  as  well 
as  "  Mary  took  her  doll  for  a  walk,"  and  so  on. 

The  Indians!  Here  we  are  not  at  a  loss.  Every  childish  eye  gleams 
with  perfect  happiness  at  the  prospect  of  spending  a  few  days  with  the 
beloved  Hiawatha. 

Think  of  the  store  of  patriotic  poems  we  may  utilize!    We  continually 
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keep  our  country  before  tbe  minds  of  our  children;  it  is  like  a  golden 
thread  upon  which  these  gems  are  strung. 

*' Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  autumn  the  ship  of  the  merchants 
Came  with  kindred  and  friends,  with  cattle  and  com  for  the  Pilgrims. 
All  in  the  village  was  peace;  the  men  were  intent  on  their  labors, 
Busy  with  breaking  the  glebe  and  mowing  the  grass  in  the  meadows, 
Searching  the  sea  for  its  fish,  and  hunting  the  deer  in  the  forest. 
All  in  the  village  was  peace.'* 

Here  and  there  in  the  poem  we  know  appear  these  dainty  dashes  of 
nature  which  the  child  enjoys  committing  to  memory.  The  rhythm  is 
especially  attractive  to  the  child;  he  feels  in  it  the  heroic. 

You  will  pardon  this  personal  reference.  One  of  my  boys,  a  bright- 
«yed  little  fellow  of  eight  years  of  whom  none  would  suspect  aught  but 
fun,  remarked  to  me:  ''  When  I  am  running  home  alone  at  night  I  always 
think  of  this  poem  and  say  the  words  to  myself;  not  the  words  of  the 
poem,  but  my  own  words."  A  pretty  thought  crudely  expressed.  We 
know  he  meant  that  he  thought  in  the  measure  of  the  poem. 

Longfellow  alone  could  supply  our  poems  of  nature,  most  of  which  the 
child  can  understand  and  appreciate. 

**  And  Nature,  the  old  Nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  *  Here  is  a  storj  book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.' '' 

What  child  is  not  familiar  with 

"  Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  I 
And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing, 
In  your  sunny  atmosphere.'* 

From  Bryant  there  is  a  perfect  world  of  beauty,  to  say  nothing  of  Alice 
<3arey  and  Lucy  Larcom;  here,  too,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquaint 
the  child  with  a  few  selections  from  Thomson's  Seasons.  Bight  in  con- 
nection with  the  planting  of  the  com,  we  could  supplement  this  beautiful 
passage  from  his  Spring: 

"  Be  gracious.  Heaven,  for  now  laborious  man 
Has  done  his  part.    Ye  fostering  breezes  blow ; 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers  descend; 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun. 
Into  the  perfect  year.'* 

So  we  might  continue,  the  illustrations  multiplying  on  every  hand,  and 
we  have  our  Pilgrim  reader,  with  its  literature,  its  history,  its  patriotic 
selections,  its  nature  studies,  with  anything  and  everything  we  may  con- 
sider proceeding:  naturally  from  the  central  thought. 

Music,  traveling  hand  in  band  with  literature,  can  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  cause.  Religious  sondes,  songs  of  the  sea,  nature  sougs,  patriotic 
songs,  occupation  songs,  hunting  songs,  can  be  sung  by  the  children,  who, 
when  they  comprehend  the  relation  of  the  music  to  their  thought,  are 
keenly  appreciative. 

Here,  also,  an  opportunity  of  giving  good  music  to  the  children  presents 
itself.  For  instance,  many  of  the  beautiful  poems  can  be  sung  to  airs 
taken  from  famous  compositions;  as  from  Schubert's  Serenade,  Wagner's 
Tannhauser,  or  his  Spinning  Song  (how  appropriate  for  our  Priscilla),  his 
Preis  Lied, or  his  Lohengrin.     "Come  to  me,  0  ye  children "  can  be  sung 
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to  a  very  pretty  air  from  Mendelssohn.  Children  are  easily  influenced; 
they  are  willing  to  admire,  if  you  only  show  them  the  way.  It  is  interest- 
ing and  very  gratifying  to  observe  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
They  display  the  greatest  fondness  for  Schumann  through  his  Tramerei; 
for  Chopin  through  snatches  of  his  Berceuse  and  Fantasie  Impromptu; 
they  even  love  the  forbidding  face  of  Beethoven.  Any  teacher,  even 
though  she  possess  not  a  particle  of  musical  ability,  can  do  this  work. 
All  she  needs  do  is  to  hear  good  music,  retain  what  melodies  she  can, 
and  she  will  find  the  task  delightful  and  the  reward  great  indeed. 

Strange,  we  have  spoken  of  history,  geography,  nature,  language,  liter- 
ature, music,  and  has  arithme.tic  been  overlooked?  Ah,  no,  but  he  is  no 
longer  the  reigning  monarch,  the  arbitrary  king  of  the  school  room;  he  is 
far  more  gracious,  more  compromising;  he  realizes  that  others  have  rights 
which  are  to  be  respected.  Number  is  but  the  formal  side  of  our  study, 
of  which  history  and  geography  are  thought-giving.  There  are  many, 
who  on  account  of  this  fact  feel  justified  iu  behaving  just  the  least  bit 
coldly  toward  arithmetic,  and  consequently  push  that  study  off  into  a 
corner.  That  is  not  right, — it  has  its  place  and  must  be  given  all  that  it 
deserves.  It  is  usually  the  bugbear  oi  most  children's  lives,  and  we  do  not 
wonder;  for  has  it  not  been  disconnected,  isolated  from  all  else?  How 
often,  though  unconsciously,  do  little  children  teach ! 

Here  is  our  central  thought,  and  how  excellently  it  will  form  a  basis  for 
our  number  work.  We  think  in  numbers;  by  what  are  space,  force,  size, 
distance,  volume,  time,  valne,  measure  estimated  but  by  numbers?  Surely 
by  this  time  we  should  have  penetrated  sufficiently  into  the  mysteries  of 
balls,  marbles,  apples,  sugar,  and  the  like.  How  thankful  are  we  that 
their  importance  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Take  our  Pilgrims.  Will  not  the 
subject  furnish  us  with  many  useful,  thoughtful  problems?  Think  of  the 
calculations  that  can  be  made  with  England  and  Holland!  Then  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  ocean,  the  Mayflower  and  its  parts,  the  time  consumed 
by  the  voyage,  the  number  of  Pilgrims,  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  as 
compared  to  the  peninsula  of  our  own  state,  the  occupations,  the  Indians, 
the  woods,— why,  we  might  continue  indefinitely.  Could  we  not  make  a 
book,  too,  on  this  subject,  if  we  so  willed? 

We  know  that  at  first  Nature,  rough  and  wild,  appeared  to  defy  the 
Pilgrims.  It  had  to  be  conquered  to  make  habitation  possible.  It  was 
conquered  and  was  made  to  serve.  What  accomplished  this  result?  Force, 
we  say.  By  what  can  we  judge  of  force?  By  numbers.  So  it  seems  in 
the  life  of  the  Pilgrims,  numbers  have  a  moral  content. 

Modeling  and  drawing,  though  formal,  occupy  an  important  position. 
It  is  through  them  that  the  thought  finds  expression.  For  all  time  geo- 
metric forms  and  figures  should  be  studied;  parallel  with  this  study,  a 
great  deal  of  pretty  as  well  as  instructive  work  can  be  done  The  clay 
spheres  may  be  converted  into  Indian  beads  or  into  the  fruits  gathered 
for  the  first  Thanksgiving;  the  cylinders  into  the  masts  of  the  Mayflower, 
the  tall  hats  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  animals,  the  ears  of  corn;  the  cube  into 
the  huts  of  the  people. 

Some  of  our  boys  may  have  an  inclination  to  carve;  they  might  exercise 
their  ingenuity  on  bows,  arrows,  and  other  weapons;  they  might  venture 
to  attempt  the  Mayflower  and  the  home  of  the  settlers. 

After  these  objects  have  been  modeled  and  perhaps  carved,  they  may  be 
drawn.  Very  many  objects,  such  as  the  sword  and  shield  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  the  spinning  wheel  of  Priscilla,  the  wigwams  of   the  Indians,  may 
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serve  this  purpose.  Let  the  children  understand  to  what  all  this  work 
tends — many  a  child  questions  the  use  of  drawing.  Let  him  see  what  has 
been  accomplished.  Give  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  great  works  of 
art.  Books  containing  thes6  works  can  be  procured;  also  photographs 
and  copies  of  pictures  and  statuary  may  be  obtained  at  prices  which  put 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  teachers.  Kubens,  Van  Dyke,  and  Murillo 
might  be  given  especial  attention;  still  we  need  not  be  limited  to  the  age 
in  which  the  artist  lived.  Munkacsy's  beautiful  picture  "  Milton  Dictat- 
ing to  his  Daughters,"  would  be  very  appropriate  and  certainly  enjoyable. 
In  this  work  let  us  remember  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  surround  the  child 
by  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 

We  have  considered  a  piece  of  literature  as  a  central  thought,  as  a  basis 
of  unification.  Let  us  for  a  moment  observe  the  eflfect  of  this  unity  upon 
the  child.  We  grant  that  the  forces  of  the  mind  converging  to  one  point 
have  strengthened  the  thought.  His  thought  is  a  living  one — ^one  that 
has  power  to  move  and  must  continually  move  the  feelings  And  the  desirea 
This  leads  to  action  and  thus  a  character  grows. 

To  strengthen  the  will  is  our  object;  to  have  the  will  act  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings.    Ah,  but  these  feelings,  we  must  influence  them! 

"In  numbers  there  is  strength,"  it  is  said;  true,  but  in  union  of  numbers. 

Naturally  we  enjoy  consistency.  And  does  not  an  exception  to  a  pet 
theory  irritate  us?  Concentration,  unity,  harmony!  When  a  child, — nay^ 
when  a  man,  begins  to  know,  to  know  truly  what  oneness  is,  then  does  he 
begin  to  understand  the  plan  of  the  universe.  And  so  we  have  our  duty 
before  us.  A  ^eat  work;  an  attempt  to  aid  in  making  the  child  one, — one 
in  knowledge,  m  feelings,  in  actions,  in  character. 

To  be  truly  one  is  to  be  holy,  to  be  nearer  the  divine. 

"NATURE  STUDY  AS  A  BASIS  OP  UNIFICATION." 
H.    ANTOINETTE   LATHROP,   GRAND   RAPIDb. 

In  our  recent  visit  to  the  World's  Fair, — the  grandest  object  lesson  the 
world  has  ever  seen — there  was  nothing  that  impressed  itself  more  forcibly 
upon  us  than  our  inability  and  the  inability  of  our  friends  to  tell  what 
they  saw.*   This  failure  can  plainly  be  attributed  to  but  two  causes: 

1.  The  magnitude  of  the  lesson. 

2.  Our  lack  of  skill  in  describing  what  we  see,  or  in  other  words,  a  lack 
in  language  development. 

If  all  the  visitors  at  that  great  exposition  had  been  properly  trained  to 
express  themselves  fluently,  grammatically,  and  accurately,  on  the  inci- 
dents of  everyday  life,  on  the  natural  objects  around  them,  on  what  they 
heard  and  read  and  saw,  every  one  would  have  been  better  able  to  describe, 
and  enjoy  even,  the  grand  lesson  but  recently  ended. 

This  fact  clearly  shows  that  there  is  a  need  in  our  school  curriculum 
that  has  not  been  met  by  its  educators;  that  our  public  schools  are  weak  at 
a  vital  point;  that  our  pupils  ought  to  be  better  prepared  to  enjoy  what  is 
around  them;  to  be  able  to  discern  beauties  where  now  they  see  wastes;  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  every  day  life  and  to  read  from  nature's  book 
the  lessons  of  the  Great  Master. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  most  conservative  of  us  are  ready  to  grant  that 
what  we  most  need  is  not  a  more  complicated  school  machinery,  but  a 
simpler  one  on  a  broader  basis.     The  eyes  should  be  trained  to  see,  the 
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ears  to  hear,  the  hands  to  feel,  and  the  tongue  to  express  the  thoughts  that 
come  to  us  through  the  hands,  ears,  and  eyes — and  this  is  language  Work. 

We  have  then,  first,  language  development  as  the  fundamental  element 
of  education.  Without  the  ability  to  express  thought,  education  is  weak. 
The  child  must  be  developed,  educated  by  certain  laws,  to  be  strong.  Its 
object  is  to  awaken  dormant  powers,  to  arouse  to  action  latent  sensibilities, 
to  promote  growth  by  enabling  him  to  give  expression  to  thought  and 
feeling. 

To  do  this  every  true  teacher  will  put  herself  back  of  the  child  and 
guide  his  hesitating,  uncertain  steps  to  knowledge  and  strength.  If 
instructors  could  be  persuaded  to  spend  as  much  time  in  drawing  out  from 
tfhe  child  systematic  expressions  of  thought  as  they  now  do  in  pouring  into 
his  immature  mind  crude  material  he  cannot  use,  our  educational  system 
would  soon  cease  to  walk  on  crutches  and  become  a  hale,  hearty  youth  of 
vigorous  proportions. 

What  is  the  object  of  education  but  growth  and  attainment  of  power? 
Are  not  its  first  requisites  facility  in  oral  and  written  expressions  of 
thought,  and  grammatical  construction?  Do  we  not  all  preach  develop- 
ment of  ideas  .before  words,  and  practice  the  opposite?  Should  not  tne 
logical  order  of  instruction  make  synthesis  come  before  analysis?  How 
many  of  us  can  conscientiously  say  that  our  pupils  think  in  sentences?  Is 
it  not  a  conundrum,  upon  which  we  lay  the  greater  emphasis,  the  subject, 
or  the  love  for  it?  Have  we  made  this  work  so  much  our  own  that  we 
have  taught  from  the  beginning  the  substance  of  the  science  without  its 
terms?  Yet  all  this  work  leads  directly  to  science,  literature,  history, 
biography,  and  geography — the  basis  of  our  education — the  vital  element 
of  educational  life. 

We  must  now  lay  aside  theories  and  begin  actual  work  with  the  child. 
We  mtist  take  him  on  the  same  educational  basis  as  a  subject — the  whole 
before  its  parts— remembering  that  the  first  work  is  but  laying  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  other  hands  will  rear  the  superstructure,  and  that  this 
work  is  not  complete  unless  it  has  comprehended  all  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education  that  are  to  follow. 

The  broadest  field  for  this  work,  and  that  having  material  within  easy 
reach  of  country  as  well  as  city  schools,  is  Froebel's  first  three  kindergar- 
ten gifts. 

The  first  gives  us  the  ball  with  its  unity  of  child  life,  thought,  and  pur- 
pose. The  second  with  its  possibilities  of  comparison,  introduces  him  to 
nature  and  life  about  him,  while  the  third  gives  divisibility — separation 
of  tfa^  whole  into  its  parts. 

When  a  child  has  been  lead  by  successive  and  logical  steps  to  this  point, 
he  is  able  to  see  accurately  what  is  around  him ;  to  draw  and  make  repre- 
sentations of  form;  to  talk  and  write  grammatical  sentences;  to  read  what 
he  has  written;  to  count  what  he  has  studied;  to  describe  little  journeys; 
to  relate  incidents  of  school  and  home  life — the  child,  in  short,  is  being 
developed. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  first  work  of  the  kindergarten,  in  a  beautiful 
sisterhood,  come  lessons  from  nature-studies,  beginning  with  objects  and 
observations,  and  leading  to  sympathy  with  the  life  about  him.  This 
study  should  embrace  all  the  elements  of  natural  science,  especially  that 
of  insect,  reptile,  bird,  plant,  and  animal  life,  and  the  people,  homes,  and. 
occupations  of  other  countries.  These  lessons,  with  their  comparison  of 
objects,  will  prove  a  source  of  unfailing  delight  to  the  pupil. 

11 
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In  our  own  work  this  term  we  have  taken  classes  out  of  doors  to  study 
the  apple,  maple,  and  oak  trees.  In  the  yard  we  have  made  in  the  sand, 
the  forms  of  land  and  water.  From  the  woods  the  pupils  have  brought 
plants,  roots,  and  barks.  They  have  observed  the  clouds  from  day  to  day, 
made  notes  on  the  weather  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  Our  animal 
studies  have  been  from  live  objects;  the  ferret,  cat,  dog,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
pigeon,  bantam  hen,  mud-turtle,  hornet's  nest,  flies,  and  honey  bees,  while 
from  the  remote  recesses  of  the  basement  came  mice  in  a  trap.  Do  the 
children  like  this  work?  Does  a  fish  like  water  or  a  bird  the  air?  Oar 
pupils  need  closer  sympathy  with  nature,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
world  around  them,  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy  most  that  which  will  yield 
them  the  greatest  benefit. 

Which  has  the  greater  charm  for  the  child,  a  ramble  in  the  woods  after 
wild  flowers  or  a  lesson  in  cold  black  and  white?  A  chase  through  the 
garden  for  a  butterfly  or  a  translation  from  Virgil?  A  hunt  for  birds' 
eggs  in  their  airy  homes  or  a  problem  from  Olney?  A  romp  with  a  pet 
animal  or  a  page  of  statistics?  A  study  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  or  a  list  of 
diacritical  marks?  The  comparison  of  peoples  of  different  countries  or  the 
comparison  of  adjectives? 

Allowing  the  child  to  lead  us  as  stated  in  our  first  premises,  where 
would  his  inclinations  take  us,  to  nature  or  books?  To  the  fields  and 
woods  or  to  the  dusty  lore  of  centuries?  From  the  boys  and  girls  all  orer 
this  beautiful  State  a  prolonged  shout  goes  up,  '^  To  the  woods  and  fields, 
away,  away!" 

We  now  come  to  the  basis  of  unification. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  first  work  of  the  child  should  be  the  train- 
ing of  the  .perceptions  and  thought  expressions,  both  oral  and  written. 
We  should  take  the  child  as  a  whole,  leading  him  by  kindergarten  principles 
from  the  synthetic  to  the  analytic — from  the  whole  to  its  parts.  We 
should  make  primary  work  broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace 
all  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  common  school  education.  We 
should  teach  the  love  for  a  science  with  its  enthusiastic  interpretations, 
rather  than  its  meaningless  terms  and  never  to  be  remembered  definitions. 
We  should  simplify  our  methods  and  broaden  our  basis  of  instruction; 
teach  more  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  child,  and  conform  less 
to  that  popular  mechanism  of  a  school  life  which  robs  a  child  of  his  richest 
inheritance — his  individuality. 

How  are  we  to  bring  about  this  result?  By  stepping  from  the  time- 
honored  ruts  of  our  predecessors,  and  going,  at  once  into  broad,  beautifal 
fields  of  thought  and  action,  taking  our  studies  first  hand  from  the  G-reat 
Master,  instead  of  second  hand  from  a  great  publishing  house. 

Why,  then,  should  Nature  studies  be  made  the  basis  of  unification? 
Because  we  can  get  from  this  source  every  element  of  education;  lan- 
guage, reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  later  the  more  advanced  work; 
because  these  create  in  the  child  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  knowl- 
edge nowhere  else  to  be  found;  because  of  the  wonderful  sympathy  of 
the  child  with  every  form  of  life;  because  of  the  intellectual  stimulant 
arousing  to  action  all  the  sensibilities,  leading  the  child  to  discover  truths 
for  himself,  and  inspiring  a  desire  to  learn  more  from  the  same  inezhanst- 
ible  text  book;  because  of  the  moral  benefit  to  the  learner,  teaching 
kindness  toward  inferior  creations,  gentleness  with  the  weaker,  and  a 
greater  love  for  the  true  and  beautiful;  because  of  its  possibilities  for 
spiritual  growj^h  making  a  reverence  for  the  Creator  of  all  things  a  leading 
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thoaght,  the  study  of  his  mysteries  a  religious  sentiment,  and  love  for  his 
beneficence  a  perpetual  thanksgiving. 

We  have  now  in  the  balance  for  nature  studies,  the  spiritual  growth,  the 
moral  benefit,  the  intellectual  stimulant,  the  wonderful  sympathy,  and  the 
logical  development  of  the  child. 

Who  can  predict  the  benefits  that  may  follow  the  introduction  of  this 
basis  of  unification?  When  the  first  lessons  shall  come  from  science; 
when  instruction  shall  yield  the  highest  happiness;  when  all  the  faculties 
shall  be  developed;  when  children  shall  read  nature  as  understandingly  as 
they  now  read  a  text  book;  when  the  moral  growth  shall  equal  the  intel- 
lectual, and  the  spiritual  gather  strength  from  research?  When?  Not 
until  we  have  left  much  of  the  present  educational  system  far  behind  and 
widened  into  broader  avenues  of  action;  not  until  we  can  interpret  the 
•child  as  the  grandest  factor  of  the  universe;  not  until  we  are  willing 
to  read  the  ethics  of  the  great  Master,  and  make  his  creations — nature- 
studies — the  basis  of  our  pedagogy  and  the  unification  of  our  work. 

'*  NATURE  STUDY  AS  A   BASIS  OP  UNIFICATION." 
MISS   LOUISE   MILLEK,  DIBEOTOR   OF   PRIMARY   WORK,   SAGINAW,   E.    S. 

**  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her.*' 

The  universe  seems  like  the  expression  of  a  mind,  a*  book  full  of 
thought,  '*  an  enormous  will  bursting  into  life.'^  The  child's  soul  is  a 
higher  expression  of  the  same  mind;  and,  as  in  the  seed  the  germ  lies 
stored  away  in  darkness  until  it  shall  be  called  forth  by  sun  and  shower 
into  bud,  blossom,  and  fruit,  so  the  soul  waits  until  the  proper  conditions 
are  presented  for  its  highest  development.  Each  seed  has  within  itself 
all  the  possibilities  ot  growth,  governed  by  certain  laws.  The  laws 
governing  the  development  of  the  child  can  best  be  learned  by  studying 
his  early  inclinations  and  activities. 

The  natural  tendencies  of  the  child  indicate  him  to  be  an  observitig, 
investigating,  experimenting  individual.  His  mind  is  a  perfect  interroga- 
tion point.  The  questions,  "  What  is  that?",  **  What  is  it  for?"  are  con- 
stantly on  his  lips;  and  the  question  arises, "  Should  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  child  be  an  index  to  a  course  of  study  which  is  best  adapted 
to  his  highest  mental  and  moral  growth,  and  can  these  studies  be  continued 
profitably  through  life?  " 

Much  of  our  teaching  is  dead  formalism;  the  child  does  not  have 
•concepts.  Especially  is  this  true  of  reading  and  geography.  We  teach 
him  words  and  he  gives  us  words  in  return,  and  we  delude  ourselves  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  expression  of  thought.  The  return  of  spring  with 
its  re-animation  of  nature;, the  bursting  of  buds  and  the  re-appearance  of 
birds  and  insects;  the  autumn  with  its  ripening  fruits,  distribution  of  seeds, 
preparation  of  animals  and  plants  for  the  rigor  of  winter;  the  summer, 
the  time  of  growth;  the  winter,  the  season  of  rest, — all  form  a  cycle  in 
the  child's  experience  which  will  be  a  basis  for  that  which  is  beyond  his 
sense  grasp. 

In  reading  of  the  Esquimau,  the  child  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
his  environment  unless  he  has  experienced  the  severity  of  our  winter, 
•observed  the  scanty  vegetation  and  the  change  in  the  covering  of  our 
animals  for  protection  against  the  cold.   There  is  no  apperception.    In  the 
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study  of  climate,  if  he  observes  that  water  evaporates  more  rapidly  in  & 
warm  place  than  a  cool  one,  he  wonld  reason  that  there  wonld  be  greater 
evaporation  and  conseqnenty  greater  condensation  in  a  warm  country 
than  in  a  cold;  and,  as  he  observes  that  heat  and  moisture  are  two  essential 
elements  in  plant  life,  he  sees  that  vegetation  would  be  very  luxuriant  in 
the  torrid  zone;  as  he  sees  that  animal  life  depends  largely  upon  vegetation,, 
one  would  presage  the  other. 

He  observes  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  change  of  seasons;  effect  of  water 
upon  the  soil;  different  forms  of  land  and  water;  physical  and  chemical 
changes.  Is  there  a  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  a  collegiB  or  university 
the  elements  of  which  the  child  does  not  unconsciously  absorb  before  he 
begins  his  school  life?  Why  should  he  close  his  eyes  at  five  to  open  them 
again  feebly  at  fifteen?  Is  it  wise  to  eliminate  this  work  from  the  child's- 
experience  and  banish  it  from  the  primary  and  grammar  grades?  Can 
mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  boteny,  pLysics,  chemistry,  astronomy^ 
geometry,  and  history  be  best  taught  in  an  isolated  way  in  the  high 
school,  or  can  we  gather  up  the  slender  threads  of  the  child's  observation,, 
letting  him  see  the  relation  that  each  bears  to  all  and  all  to  each,  and 
begin  the  weaving  of  a  beautiful  fabric  which  will  increase  in  strength 
and  usefulness  as  years  go  by,  having  for  its  warp  careful  observation, 
clear  thinking,  correct  expression,  and  for  its  woof  the  varied  tints  and 
shades  of  earth,  air,  and  sky. 

A  child  usually  leads  two  distinct  existences;  one  in  the  restraint  of  the 
school  room  and  the  other  in  the  freedom  of  the  open  air.  Let  him  see 
that  his  study  and  play  are  not  divorced,  but  that  there  is  a  vital  con- 
nection between  them.  A  boy  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many  things- 
which  he  would  gladly  bring  to  school  and  share  with  others;  but  he  is 
obliged  to  efajoy  it  alone,  because  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  school 
room.  Would  study  or  play  be  enhanced  if  nature  were  brought  into  the 
school  room?  There  are  marvels  of  order  and  beauty  in  creation  of  which 
we  are  perfectly  unconscious,  because  our  eyes  have  never  been  opened  ta 
them. 

The  object  of  the  science  work  is  to  put  the  child  in  touch  with  the 
things  around  him,  to  let  him  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  great  unit  of 
creation;  a  small  wheel  in  the  great  machine  of  which  God  is  the  power; 
and  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  responsibility  depends  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  moral  influence;  it  brings  the  child  to 
love  the  Divine  through  creation  and  lets  the  light  of  heaven  into  his 
soul. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  educational  rubbish  in  the  devices  for  teaching^, 
the  child  has  too  many  books  to  read ;  he  has  to  take  too  many  things  on 
faith.  Too  often  the  thing  to  be  observed  is  swallowed  up  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  symbols;  and  instead  of  going  to  nature  for  knowledge  first 
hand  he  is  made  to  accept  the  results  of  another's  experience.  He  is  told 
that  wind  is  a  current  of  air;  but  if  he  observes  that  heat  expands  air,  he 
has  that  fact  in  his  own  experience  and  can  understand  what  produces  this- 
current. 

*'  One  good  idea,  but  known  to  be  thine  own, 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  gleaned  from  fields  by  others  sown.*^ 

The  child  should  dtscot'er  science,  not  learn  it;  he  should  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  reality;  after  he  has  the  thought,  give  him  the  symbol 
for  its  appropriate  expression.     The  mind  is  not  a  force  which  is  self-suffic- 
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ing;  it  has  need  of  constant  nourisbment  and  stimulus  from  without 
through  incessant  communication  with  nature.  Too  often  we  feed  the 
child  on  dry  husks,  whsn  nature's  storehouse  is  replete  with  the  choicest 
delicacies  and  most  nourishing  food. 

If  we  believe  with  Comenius,  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  understanding 
which  has  not  before  been  in  the  senses/*  we  shall  realize  the  importance 
of  cultivating:  the  perceptive  faculties.  It  is  one  thine  to  see,  to  hear,  and 
to  touch,  and  another  to  observe,  to  listen,  and  to  feel.  The  education  of 
the  senses  is  the  threshold  to  the  development  of  the  mind;  it  is  the  avenue 
through  which  the  mind  may  perceive  the  tangible,  visible  properties  of 
matter,  and  upon  which  the  judgment  and  reasoning  are  based. 

The  whole  body  is  an  organ  of  touch  and  the  energy  acting  through 
matter  is  diflferentiated,  producing  the  different  attributes  which  act  upon 
coQsciQusness  developing  the  senses.  Environment  has  resulted  in  the 
keen,  piercing  eye  of  the  eagle,  and  the  absence  of  eyes  in  the  mole.  All 
study  should  be  to  discover  the  law  governing  the  direction  of  energy 
through  matter;  to  discover  the  invisible;  and  all  we  know  of  externality 
is  by  judgment.  Form  and  number  are  the  two  modes  of  judgment;  they 
enter  into  all  thinking.  Form  produces  the  concepts  ana  number  gives 
them  exactness  and  definiteness.  We  may  reason  correctly;  but  it  our 
judgments  are  not  exact,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  correct  conclusions. 

Do  the  central  subjects  of  study  afford  a  sufficient  means  for  the  study 
of  form?  A  more  perfect  example  of  a  straight  line  cannot  be  found  than 
in  a  sunbeam;  th^  sun's  disk  is  a  circle;  the  oval  and  ellipse  can  be  found 
in  leaves;  a  turtle's  egg  is  a  sphere;  many  eggs  are  oval;  modifications  of 
these  forms  can  be  found  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  seed-pods;  the  stems  of 
grasses  and  trunks  of  trees  are  cylinders:  animal  and  plant  life  produce 
curved  lines  and  curved  surfaces.  Angular  forms  may  be  found  in  the 
crystals  of  different  substances;  one  face  of  an  alum  crystal  is  a  triangle; 
of  salt  a  square;  a  snowflake  is  a  hexagon.  The  solids  might  be  traced  in 
the  same  way.  The  elements  of  form  and  geometry  might  be  studied  from 
a  tree.  Seen  against  the  horizon  it  appears  in  a  plane,  the  outline  of 
which  will  be  determined  by  the  ratio  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
diameters,  the  point  of  intersection,  and  angle  of  branching.  In  the  pine 
the  plane  figure  is  a  triangle,  the  solid  a  cone;  in  the  poplar  the  plane  fig- 
ure is  an  ellipse,  the  solid  an  ellipsoid. 

The  great  progress  of  the  world  is  due  to  the  application  of 
number  to  things.  Man  is  constantly  seeking  his  relation  to  nature, 
in  what  he  is  dependent  upon  her,  and  how  he  can  best  make  her 
subserve  his  needs.  Number  evolved  astronomy  from  astrology,  chem- 
istry from  alchemy.  The  telescope  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  glories 
of  the  heavens;  the  microscope,  to  the  mysteries  of  earth.  Man's  thought 
is  flashed  around  the  world  by  means  of  the  telegraph;  he  has  bridged  the 
ocean  by  his  floating  palaces;  he  has  leveled  mountains  by  railroads. 
Number  produced  the  exact  proportions  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
beautiful  White  City  to  appear  in  all  its  harmony  and  grandeur — a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fairest  dream  of  artist  and  artisan.  It  is  the  exact  concept  that 
is  the  great  factor  in  the  political  economy  of  today.  Did  all  the  arithme- 
tic we  ever  learned  give  us  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  forces  acting  upon 
ns,  or  a  broader  view  of  creation?  A  child  never  risks  a  definite  judgment 
because  his  observation  is  not  exact,  consequently  his  concept  must  be 
vasne  and  inaccurate. 

The  number  in  science  divides  itself  into  two  classes;  the  collection  of 
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accurate  data,  and  compariBon  to  make  ^neralizations.  It  leads  to  clos^ 
observation,  exact  and  correct  habits;  by  continued  exact  measaremeni 
and  weight,  truth  and  honesty  are  bred  in  the  bone.  The  science  work  will 
only  be  effective  and  educative  when  the  exact  relation  of  things  can  b^ 
determined.  In  the  study  of  the  soil,  upon  the  power  of  clay,  loam,  sand, 
and  gravel  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture,  depends  its  productiyene8& 
What  is  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  germination  of  seeds  in  clay,  loam,  and 
sand?  What  is  the  relative  value  of  soil  that  is  two- thirds  sand,  three- 
fourths  clay,  etc.  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  number  of  seeds  produced 
by  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials?  Compare  the  number  of  seeds  dis- 
tributed by  wind,  animals,  ocean  currents,  structural  contrivances,  eto» 
Examples  might  be  multiplied. 

"Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!  turn  round  andjt>und,  ^ 

Without  a  pause,  without  a  eound, 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away. 
The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west, 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin^s  nest 
Will  soon  have  feathers  and  beak  and  breast 

And  flutter  and  fly  away.^' 

The  child  is  in  constant  relation  with  the  laws  of  change  and  motiom 
which  are  manifested  in  physiology,  physics,  and  chemistry.  He  cannoi 
take  a  breath  of  fresh  air  that  these  laws  are  not  brought  into  play. 

The  modes  of  attention,  or  study,  are  the  observation  of  the  child, 
instruction  of  the  teacher,  and  reading.  The  concept  should  be  gained  by 
direct  contact  with  the  thing  itself,  and  then  the  real  or  written  symbol 
may  be  given.  By  the  law  of  association,  when  two  concepts  are  in  con- 
sciousness in  immediate  succession,  the  presence  of  one  will  recall  the 
other.  The  symbols  then  arouse  thought,  otherwise  they  are  merely  dead 
form. 

As  consciousness  receives  only  one  class  of  elementary  ideas  through 
one  sense,  to  obtain  an  adequate  concept  all  the  senses  must  be  brou^t 
into  play.  The  energy  which  produces  the  concept  should  be  reflected  in 
the  expression  of  it  and  render  the  externalization  of  the  concept  an  echo 
of  the  external  world.  The  idea  of  form  can  only  be  gained  by  toucfc; 
color,  by  sight;  flavor,  by  taste;  perfume,  by  smell;  weight,  by  the  muscu- 
lar sense.  The  union  of  these  elementary  ideas  produces  an  individual 
concept.  If  this  concept  is  to  be  expressed,  it  can  only  be  done  by  using 
different  modes  of  expression;  form,  by  modeling;  color,  by  painting;  out- 
line, by  drawing;  other  attributes,  by  oral  or  written  expression.  These 
modes  should  supplement,  but  not  duplicate  each  other.  The  mind  and 
body  should  act  as  a  unit. 

A  gentleman,  looking  at  a  picture  by  the  great  artist.  Turner, 
exclaimed,  "I  don't  see  all  that  color  in  the  landscape!"  To  which  Tur- 
ner pertinently  replied,  "Don't  you  wish  you  could?" 

If  a  child  is  required  to  reproduce  an  object  in  color,  he  is  driven  to 
close  observation.  Let  him  see  the  relation  of  function  to  color  in  plants. 
He  usually  selfishly  considers  that  the  object  of  perfume  and  color  of  a 
flower  and  ripened  fruit  is  to  gratify  his  taste  and  enjoyment;  he  does  not 
realize  that  the  flowers  are  enticing  the  bees  and  butterflies  so  that  their 
pollen  may  be  distributed;  that  before  the  fruit  is  matured  it  is  green  like 
the  leaves,  disagreeable  to  the  taste;  but  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ready  for 
distribution  they  assume  the  luscious  taste  and  attractive  color  to  lure  man 
and  animals,  in  order  that  the  species  may  be  distributed  and  perpetuated. 
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A  boy  sees  nothing  in  an  earthworm  bnt  a  bait  for  his  hook;  bnt  let 
him  examine  its  stracture  and  relate  it  to  its  environment;  let  him  draw 
its  spindle-shaped  body  with  its  segments  and  spines;  let  him  examine  its 
habits;  let  him  know  that  all  the  vegetable  monld  passes  through  the 
bodies  of  earthworms  every  four  years,  and  he  ceases  to  feel  the  same 
contempt  for  it,  but  begins  to  realize  that  mighty  results  can  be  accom- 
plished by  very  humble  agents. 

.  What  has  been  the  experience  in  teaching  language?  We  can  all  recall 
the  time  when  we  were  given  our  subjects  for  compositions.  It  may  have 
been  Glory,  Fame,  Truth,  or  Virtue  is  Its  Own  Eeward;  and  how  we  sat  and 
gazed  at  the  back  of  the  boy's  bead  in  front  of  us;  how  we  sought  the 
ceiling  for  inspiration  from  above;  how  many  violent  incursions  we  made 
into  the  inkwell;  how  in  desperation  we  tried  to  chew  some  thoughts  from 
the  end  of  our  penholder.  Kain  does  not  fall  from  a  clear  sky,  water  does 
not  flow  from  a  dry  well,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  child  to  have  thought 
until  he  has  observed  something  to  think  about.  Do  you  think  a  child 
would  have  any  thought  to  express  after  he  had  made  some  beautiful 
diamond-shaped  crystals  out  of  blue  vitriol;  or  had  observed  the  expansion 
of  metals,  liquids,  and  gases;  or  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  environ- 
ment in  a  blind  mole;  or  the  long,  slender  legs,  neck,  and  bill  of  a  heron; 
or  the  webbed  feet  of  a  duck;  or  realized  the  perfection  in  the  structure 
of  the  woodpecker,  with  his  keen  eyes,  strong,  sharp  bill,  dart-like  tongue, 
arrangement  of  his  toes,  the  stiff,  sharp  quills  in  his  tail  which  serves  as 
a  stool,  the  location  of  the  brain  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  to  prevent 
the  pecking  from  jarring  it;  or,  when  he  appreciated  his  own  matchless 
form? 

Literature  is  the  beautiful  expression  of  truth.  The  child  thinks  like 
the  race  in  the  childhood  of  the  world.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
wonder  and  imagination  to  which  the  myth  and  fairy  story  correspond. 
Homer's  poems  contain  the  best  classical  representations  of  an  ideal  boy- 
hood. What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  relation  of  the  myth  of 
Apollo  and  Aurora  to  the  sun;  Ceres  and  Persephone  to  the  change  of 
seasons;  Prometheus  to  flame;  Hermes,  Athens,  Ulysses,  and  the  Bag  of 
Winds  to  the  air;  the  King  of  the  Golden  Sword  to  evaporation;  Apollo 
and  Daphne  to  trees;  Clytie  to  flowers;  Sisyphus  to  sand.  Some  of  our 
most  gifted  writers  have  been  close  students  of  nature,  and  we  find  its 
beauties  mirrored  in  both  poetry  and  prose. 

If  science  is  going  to  enter  into  the  sacred  realm  of  the  present  order 
of  things,  upon  entering  it  must  be  in  organic  relation  with  things  already 
there.  Can  form  and  number  and  the  different  modes  of  expression  be 
acquired  under  the  direct  impulse  of  intrinsic  thought?  Is  it  necessary 
for  anv  time  to  be  consumed  in  acquiring  the  forms  of  expression?  How 
does  the  child  acquire  his  oral  expression?  Does  he  spend  much  time  in 
practicing  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  words?  By  no  means.  Every 
sound  he  utters  is  the  expression  of  a  thought.  Should  he  ever  write  a 
word,  draw  a  line,  or  model  a  form  which  does  not  express  a  thought?  It 
may  be  crude  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Why  is  there  such  a  gulf  between  oral  and  written  expression?  Acquir- 
ing the  forms  in  writing  is  purely  mechanical  and  only  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  brain  are  brought  into  play.  When  the  writing  is  the  expression 
of  thought,  it  is  poor  because  the  fibers  connecting  the  thought  nerves 
and  the  motor  nerves  are  weakened  by  atrophy  and  refuse  to  act. 

There  may  be  three  points  in  a  plane  apparently  isolated.     We  can  find 
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a  point,  take  it  as  a  center,  and  draw  a  circumference  through  these  points 
which  will  establish  a  relation  between  them  and  the  central  point  and 
make  each  a  part  of  the  whole.  The  three  R*s  may  be  the  points.  Shall 
science  be  the  center?  But  we  must  select  other  points  in  the  circnm£er- 
ence.  Could  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  makingj  language,  literature, 
history,  find  a  place  there?  Gould  these  subjects  radiate  from  this  same 
center? 

AH  nature  moves  in  a  circle;  all  life  is  a  constant  reproduction  of  itself. 
Science  affords  ample  and  beautiful  material  for  the  highest  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development  of  the  child,  and  it  only  requires  the 
master  hand  of  the  teacher  to  use  it  to  advantage.  The  end  to  be  attained 
in  all  education  is  the  unity  of  God  and  man. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  W.  C.  Hull  of  Albion: 

This  subject  should  not  be  passed  without  some  discussion,  even  though  so  well  cov- 
ered by  these  papers.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  basis  of  unification,  instead  of 
being  any  one  study,  should  be  the  purpose,  the  foundation,  the  underlying  principle 
that  actuates  us  in  all  our  work  as  eaucators.  Pres.  Eliot  says:  "  Four  things  are  uie 
means  toward  the  end  of  the  development  of  power— observing  accurately;  recording 
correctly;  comparing,  grouping,  ana  inferring  justly;  and  expressing  cogently  the 
results  of  these  mental  operations."  As  has  been  said  in  the  last  paper,  the  soul  is 
made  up  so  very  largely  of  that  which  it  takes  in  through  the  senses  from  the  outside 
that  we  must  go  biu^k  to  nature,  and  science  is  nature;  as  we  must  develop  the  soul 
through  nature,  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  we  go  to  nature  for  the  means  of  this 
development 

Supt.  Perry  of  Ann  Arbor: 

One  point  should  be  emphasized.  If  we  are  to  unify,  we  must  ask  for  some  standard 
as  a  central  thought  or  prmciple.  It  could  not  be  reading,  as  the  object  of  learning  to 
read  is  to  read  gM>d  books.  I  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  it  is  mental  power  toward 
which  we  are  aiming.  If  we  say  that  it  is  the  development  of  the  child's  character,  we 
shall  reach  something  which  is  of  a  more  general  nature.  Perhaps  we  might  make  it 
broader  by  saying  it  is  whatever  tends  to  the  development  of  the  child's  character. 
Let  us  select  studies  which  shall  interest,  which  shall  be  pleasing  to  him,  and  so  make 
his  mental  life  easy  and  natural,  and  we  shall  unify  his  work.  All  the  subjects  men- 
tioned work  toward  this  end,  and  what  shall  be  our  standard  of  how  much  of  each  shall 
be  used?  The  matter  of  unifying  our  work  is  perhaps  not  entirely  a  new  thing.  We 
have  been  working  toward  it,  though  it  may  be  unconsciously  to  ourselves.  As  it  has 
been  presented  to  us  today,  it  is  somethisg  iu  new  form. 

Election  of  officers  by  acclamation.     President,  Miss  Louise  Miller,  Sag- 
inaw, E.  S.;  Secretary,  Miss  Margaret  Wise,  Tpsilanti. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

COLLEGE  SECTION  IN  SENATE  CHAMBER. 

The  College  Section  was  called  to  order  by  its  chairman,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beal. 

Prof.  Hamilton  King  for  the  Committee  on  Organization  made  the 
following  report: 

Your  committee  appointed  last  December  to  confer  with  the  general  association 
about  a  plan  for  more  complete  organization  of  the  College  Section  now  reports  that, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  the 
following  was  submitted: 

Believing  that  the  object  for  which  the  College  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  will  be  more  satisfactorily  attained  through  a  different  form  of 
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organization,  we,  the  oommittee  appointed  by  the  College  Section,  si>eaking  for  said 
S^tion  reepectfully  request: 

1.  That  hereafter  the  UoUege  Seqtion  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  be  permitted 
to  elect  its  own  oCQoers  and  prepare  its  own  programs,  and  that  the  officers  of  said  Col- 
lege Section  shall  be,— 

A  president  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside  over  all  meetings  and  who  shall  be  a 
member  ex  officio  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  a 
secretary  who  shall  keep  the  records  of  all  meetings  of  the  Section  and  shall  see  that 
these  records,  together  with  all  papers  presented  before  the  Section,  shall  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  general  association;  and  a  vice  president  who  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  the  presiding  officer,  perform  the  duties  of  president. 

2.  That  the  president  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  nominations  during  the  first 
session  of  each  annual  meeting,  which  shall  nominate  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  officers  shall  be  elected  by,  viva  voce  vote  of  the  Section,  a  separate  vote  bein^ 
taken  upon  each  name  as  presented  by  the  presiding  officer. 

The  above  requests  were  granted  and  the  spirit  of  the  movement  most  heartily 
approved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  general  association.  The  largest  liberty 
was  granted  the  College  Section  in  completing  details  of  organization  along  these 
general  lines. 

Hamilton  King, 
WHiUAM  J.  Beal, 
Samuel.  D.  Barb, 

Committee. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  College  Section,  the  constitution  being 
taken  np  article  by  article  and  each  adopted  separately,  then  the  entire 
constitution.  The  president  appointed  as  Committee  on  Nominations,  Dr. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor,  rrol  B.  L.  D'Ooge  of  Ypsilanti,  and  Prof. 
Howard  Edwards  of  M.  A.  C. 


'COLLEGE  ATHLETICS-THE  PROPER  ATTITUDE    OF  FACULTY    AND 

STUDENTS  TOWARD  THEM." 

PROF.   SMITH   BURNHAM   OF  ALBION   C30LLEQE. 

The  careful  study  of  athletic  sports  and  of  their  relation  to  college  work 
and  discipline  is  particularly  important  just  at  the  present  time,  bemuse  of 
the  existence  of  two  facts.  The  first  of  these  is  the  rapid  development  of 
the  athletic  spirit  during  recent  years.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  colleges, 
but  wherever  any  considerable  nnmber  of  young  men  are  brought  togeuier 
in  social  relations.  Almost  every  city  is  coming  to  have  its  athletic  club, 
the  high  schools  are  becoming  training  schools  for  college  athletes,  and 
never  have  college  students  devoted  so  much  time  to  athletic  sports  as 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  second  place,  athletic  sports  and  the  attitude 
of  college  faculties  toward  them  have  never  been  so  sharply  criticised  as 
during  the-  current  year.  The  rapid  development  of  athletic  interest  in 
this  country  is  producing  the  reaction  which  all  history  teaches  us  to 
expect  in  connection  with  such  movements.  During  the  collegiate  term 
just  closed  there  has  been  hardly  a  day  in  which  the  press  of  the  country 
has  not  contained  some  caustic  paragraph  denouncing  the  abuses  of  ath- 
letics and  criticising  college  authorities  for  not  taking  cognizance  of  them. 
Unquestionably  much  of  this  criticism  is  just 

W  hat  should  be  the  attitude  of  college  authorities  toward  athletic  sports? 
It  is  in  the  belief  that  this  question  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
and  in  the  hope  of  contributing  something  toward  its  solution,  that  this 
paper  is  written.    It  may  be  profitable,  before  attempting  to  answer  the 
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question  propounded,  to  review  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  for 
and  against  college  sports'as  they  exist  today.  Contrary  to  the  xxbxibI  order 
of  judicial  procedure,  the  defense  shall  have  a  hearing  first 

The  greatest  of  all  arguments  for  athletic  sports,  in  college  and  else- 
where, is  that  they  help  to  save  and  form  men  physically.  Herbert  Spencer 
well  says;  ''The  first  requisite  to  success  in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal, 
and  to  be  a  nation  of  good  animals  Is  the  first  condition  of  national  pros- 
perity." Yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  are  not  as  good  animals  as 
were  our  fathers.  Many  of  the  influences  of  modern  life  tend  to  produce 
deterioration  in  the  animal,  man.  The  keenness  of  competion,  the  intense 
application  required  of  him  who  succeeds  under  the  conditions  of  today, 
the  general  high  pressure  under  which  we  live,  result  in  a  wear  and  tear 
which  tax  even  the  strongest.  The  inventions,  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  make  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  what  it  is,  almost 
without  exception  lessen  the  severity  of  manual  labor.  The  conditions  of 
modem  life,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  urban  population,  many  of  whom 
have  less  of  wholesome  food  and  pure  air  than  their  fathers  had,  the  steady 
growth  of  that  part  of  our  people  who  are  forced  to  lead  sedentary  lives^ 
all  tend  to  diminish  physical  vigor  just  at  the  time  when,  because  of  faster 
living,  it  is  most  needed.  The  college  man,  if  he  is  to  become  what  he 
should  be,  a  leader  in  the  day  and  age  in  which  he  lives,  must  possess  this 
first  requisite  of  success,  a  good  physical  organization.  If  he  have  it  not 
already,  he  must  diligently  seek  to  secure  it  Special  difficulty  besets  him 
here.  His  life  is  pre-eminently  a  sedentary  one.  How  shall  he  preserve 
his  present  physical  vigor?  How  shall  he  so  increase  and  develop  it  as  to 
prepare  him  for  doing  well  the  work  of  life  before  him?  The  fact  is  that 
the  students  of  today  are  physically  far  in  advance  of  those  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  the  all-important  cause  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in 
the  general  attention  given  to  athletic  sports  in  recent  years.  In  short, 
the  colleges  are  sending  out  a  better  class  of  men  than  ever  before.  On 
this  point  hear  President  Eliot  of  Harvard:  "It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  increased  attention  given  to  physical  exercise  and  athletic  sports 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been,  on  the  whole,  of  great  advantage 
to  the  university;  that  the  average  physique  of  the  mass  of  students  has 
been  sensibly  improved,  the  discipline  of  the  college  has  been  made  easier 
and  more  effective,  the  work  of  many  zealous  students  has  been  done  with 
greater  safety,  and  the  ideal  student  has  been  transformed  from  a  stooping, 
weak,  and  sickly  youth  into  one  well  formed,  robust,  and  healthy."  We 
may  well  hesitate  before  casting  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  sys- 
tem that  has  accomplished  such  results. 

In  the  second  place,  athletic  sports  may  be  justly  defended  because  of 
their  educational  value.  What  is  the  end  and  aim  of  college  education, — 
of  all  true  education?  Is  it  not  primarily  to  develop  to  the  fullest  possi- 
ble extent  all  the  powers  of  the  student,  physical,  mental,  and  moral;  and 
still  further,  to  give  him  that  practical  utilitarian  training  which  shall. fit 
him  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  usefulness  in  the  life  which  lies 
just  before  him?  In  so  far  as  athletic  sports  tend  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
physical  culture,  and  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  physique  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  they  contribute  directly  to  the  attainment  of  the  primary 
end  of  education.  But,  judged  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint,  their  value 
is  even  greater.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  scholarship 
and  culture  as  elements  that  contribute  directly  to  success  in  life;  but  I  do 
elaim  that  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character  not  involved  in  them  are 
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even  more  essential  to  success  in  the  contests  of  life, — qualities,  too,  in 
which  the  college  man,  secluded  as  he  is  and  cut  off  from  contact  with  the 
world  of  action,  is  too  apt  to  be  wanting.  Sports  tend  to  bring  students 
into  competition,  and  hence  to  supply  to  some  extent  this  defect  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  scholastic  training.  For  example,  the  recently 
much  maligned  game  of  Bugby  football  cultivates  to  a  high  degree  that 
all-important  faculty,  the  ability  to  read  men.  It  develops  executive 
power,  leadership,  habits  of  command,  and  at  the  same  time  habits  of  sub- 
ordination, cooperation,  and  that  self-forgetting  esprit  du  corps  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  highest  success  in  all  concerted  effort  For  the 
individual  it  means  perseverance,  resolution,  courage,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, judgment,  and  action;  the  power  to  labor  on  under  defeat;  that  "never 
say  die  "  spirit  which  has  won  so  many  glorious  victories  on  every  field  of 
human  achievement  The  often  reiterated  charge  that  college  men  do  not 
gain  those  positions  and  that  influence  in  the  world  which  their  culture 
would  seem  to  promise,  has  much  of  truth  in  it;  and  that  it  is  true  is  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  college  men  of  the  past  have  been 
very  largely  without  that  educational  training  which  some  students,  at 
least,  are  today  obtaining  from  college  athletics.  In  fine,  the  world  is  not 
calling  for  scholarly  ascetics,  but  for  men  of  real  culture  who  are  also  full 
of  force  and  energy;  men  who  not  only  have  the  ability  to  solve  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  life  which  meet  them  on  every  hand,  but  also  the 
purpose  and  courage  to  do  it. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  athletic  sports  furnish  the  necessary  mental 
stimulus  to  go  with  physical  exercise.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
exercise  that  to  be  beneficial,  it  should  be  regular  and  systematic. 
This  is  generally  taken  to  mean  a*  set  time  for  exercise,  a  fixed  amount  of 
it,  and  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  take  it,  a  place  of  the  proper  temper- 
ature and  supplied  with  pure  air.  But  it  is  under  the  kind  of  exercise  to 
be  taken  that  the  real  problem  arises.  Enforced  exercise  is  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  The  ideal  form  of  exercise  is  that  in  which  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  is  enlisted.  To  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
then,  exercise  must  not  only  be  regular  and  systematic,  but  also  so  inter- 
esting that  students  will  desire  to  take  it  and  will  do  so  without  making  it 
a  burden.  It  is  just  here  that  the  sportive  motive  comes  in  as  an  essential. 
As  Professor  Shaler  has  pointed  out,  this  motive  is  a  natural  one.  It  is 
found  in  the  young  of  all  animals;  but  in  man  intelligence  reinforces  it  by 
leading  to  the  desire  to  conquer  for  conquering's  sake.  These  two 
motives  lead  directly  to  the  development  of  athletic  sports,  and  one 
of  the  most  forceful  arguments  to  be  made  for  such  sports  is  that  they 
free  exercise  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Athletics  aid  in  the  promotion  of  good  order  in  colleges.  They  make 
discipline  easier  and  more  effective.  A  comparison  of  the  present  general 
good  order  with  the  conditions  existing  before  the  days  of  athletics  is 
sufiicient  to  establish  this  point  The  testimony  of  experience  is  conclu- 
sive. Careful  observers  of  college  life  almost  unanimously  agree  that  the 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  hazing,  and  very  largely  of  the  wild  college 
pranks  so  frequent  in  days  gone  by,  is  to  be  round  in  the  attention  now 
given  to  sports.  College  students,  in  most  cases,  are  boys  of  energy  and 
vitality,  often  filled  with  wild,  animal  spirits  which  will  out  in  some  way. 
It  is  this  class  of  bovs  who  take  most  eagerly  to  athletics.  Better  by  far 
that  this  superabundant  vitality  should  find  an  outlet  upon  the  campus  in 
friendly  rivalry  with  one's  fellows  under  healthful  associations  than  in 
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midnight  escapades  or,  worse  still,  in  the  haunts  of  vice  only  too  easily 
found  in  most  college  towns.  Athletic  sports,  then,  are  directly  conducive 
to  good  order;  by  furnishing  occupation  to  the  physically  active,  they  pro- 
vide a  safety  valve  which  prevents  many  destructive  explosions  of  pent  up 
animal  spirits. 

Closely  connected  with  this  last  argument  is  the  point  urged  by  some 
that  athletics  furnish  a  healthy  topic  for  conversation  out  of  study  hours. 
This  has  been  sharply  criticised  by  others  who  think  that  more  profitable 
topics  of  conversation  should  be  found.  Despite  these  criticisms  the 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  well  taken  and  to  possess  great  value.  There  is  an 
old  saying  so  commonplace  that  college  professors  are  prone  to  forget  that 
the  truth  embodied  in  it  is  vital  to  the  highest  success  in  college  work. 
"Boys  will  be  boys."  They  will  not  talk  about  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  or 
Sturm's  theorem  during  their  hours  of  recreation.  Better  by  far,  again 
I  say,  that  they  should  discuss  the  last  game,  speculate  upon  "our'* 
chances  in  the  next  one,  or  canvass  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  or  that 
hero  of  the  diamond  or  the  gridiron,  than  while  away  their  leisure  hours 
with  the  foolish  jests  and  worse  than  foolish  stories  so  sure  to  be  told 
unless  something  better  occupies  the  mind.  But  there  is  a  more  positive 
value  in  such  conversation  than  the  exclusion  of  trivial  topics.  The  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  requires  times  of  recreation.  Interesting  conversation 
of  the  kind  referred  to,  not  requiring  study,  tones  and  balances  the  mind 
for  further  eflfort. 

It  is  also  ur^d  that  athletic  contests  awaken  enthusiasm  and  go  far 
toward  accounting  for  the  warm  interest  of  alumni  in  their  Alma  Mater. 
Few  will  question  the  importance  of  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
proper  college  spirit  Yet  too  many  of  our  colleges  ate  lamentably  want- 
ing in  this  respect.  The  existence  of  this  spirit,  which  might  well  be  called 
college  patriotism,  is  due  to  many  causes;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  more 
potent  factor  in  producing  it  than  the  athletic  contest,  and  this  influence 
will  be  felt  long  after  the  college  days  are  over.  The  men  who,  in  after  life, 
as  the  memories  of  their  student  days  come  back  from  time  to  time,  can 
feel  their  pulse  thrill  again  with  tne  excitement  of  the  contest  or  the 
exultation  of  victory,  or  can  remember  with  grim  satisfaction  the  deter- 
mination to  regain  the  laurels  lost,  which  came  perhaps  in  the  moment  of 
defeat,  cannot  but  cherish  a  warmer  feeling  for  the  "  old  college"  than  the 
mere  book-worm  can  ever  possess.  The  lapse  of  years  will  only  bring  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  value  of  athletic  training  and  of  what  it  did 
for  them,  to  men  who  cherish  such  memories  as  these.  No  one  would 
plead  that  the  fostering  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  among  the  alumni  is 
the  end  sought  in  athletics;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  in  so  far  as 
sports  promote  this  greatly-to-be-desired  feeling  of  college  loyalty  they 
should  receive  the  praise.  While  thus  contributing  to  the  development  of 
proper  college  spirit,  athletics  tend  either  to  moderate  class  feeling  by 
subordinating  it  to  enthusiasm  for  the  college  organization,  or  to  furnish 
a  safety  valve  for  it  in  inter- class  contests. 

The  cultivation  of  athletics  tends  directly  to  an  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  the  great  body  of  students.  This  is  brought  about  not  only  by 
the  fact  that  the  athletic  men  while  in  training  must  abstain  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  lic^uors  and  tobacco,  and  from  all  habits  that  enervate  the 
physical  organization,  but  much  more  by  the  sense  of  pride  in  a  good 
physical  state  engendered  by  their  action.  The  leading  athletic  men  of 
the  college  are  heroes  to  the  majority  of  the  undergraduates.    If  temperate 
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habits  must  be  cultivated  in  their  case,  they  are  quite  likely  to  be  by  those 
youDg  hero  worshipers  who  aspire  to  be  like  them  aud  who  have  sense 
enough  to  see  that  temperate  living  is  necessary  to  a  high  state  of  phys- 
ical excellence. 

Again,  contests  between  different  colleges  bring  the  students  into  a 
wider  world.  The-stay-at-home  is  proverbially  narrow  minded.  It  is  as 
true  as  it  is  trite  that  travel  broadens  the  mind  and  cultivates  the  spirit  of 
toleration.  Equally  true  is  it  that  contact  with  one's  fellows  outside  the 
environment  of  every  day  life  has  the  same  effect.  The  student  who 
occasionally  meets  in  friendly  rivalry  the  representatives  of  other  colleges 
is  quite  apt  to  have  his  mind  disabused  of  that  pernicious  idea  so  common 
among  undergraduates,  that  the  educational  world  revolves  around  that 
particular  institution  of  learning  to  which  he  belongs. 

Lastly,  the  advocates  of  athletic  sports  contend  that  they  furnish  instruct- 
ors an  opportunity  of  meeting  their  pupils  as  men  interested  in  a  common 
good,  without  the  chilling  reserve  of  the  recitation  robm.  That  there 
should  exist  between  teacher  and  papil  the  utmost  good  feeling  and  mutual 
sympathy,  not  only  as  between  men  who  are  pursuing  a  common  scholastic 
end,  but  also  regarding  any  other  praiseworthy  object  of  interest  to  either, 
none  will  deny.  Yet  there  is  little  prospect  that  this  mutual  feeling  will 
exist  in  the  full  sense  in  which  it  should,  unless  something  is  done  to 
counteract  the  restraint  which,  whether  rightfully  or  not,  is  almost  univer- 
sally present  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  unless  their  lives  come  in 
contact  at  some  other  point  than  that  implied  in  that  relation.  The  athletic 
geld,  more  than  any  other  place,  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  insructor 
to  show  himself  a  boy  with  the  boys;  to  put  himself  in  sympathetic  touch; 
with  them ;  to  obtain  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  thus  acquire  an 
influence  upon  their  lives  which  he  can  in  no  other  way. 

The  defense  will  now  rest  its  case,  and  the  prosecution  shall  have  a 
hearing. 

In  the  first  place  the  critics  of  athletic  sports  charge  that  they  absorb 
too  much  time  and  attention ;  that  the  hours  given  to  training  should  be 
devoted  to  study.  In  the  older  and  larger  ins*  futons  of  the  country 
this  objection  is  no  doubt  a  forcible  one,  at  least  as  applied  to  the  members 
of  the  various  athletic  teams;  but  a  study  of  the  facts  leads  me  to  believe 
that,  aside  from  a  few  isolated  instances,  it  has  little  force  when  applied  to 
our  Michigan  colleges.  Students  in  them  do  not,  as  a  rule,  devote  too 
much  time  to  athletics.  Practice  takes  place  during  the  time  set  apart 
for  recreation,  a  period  in  no  case  longer  than  the  physical  necessities  of 
the  students  require,  and  most  of  the  match  games  are  played  on  holidays. 
As  applied  to  games  played  during  the  hours  of  college  work  or  at  so 
great  a  distance  as  to  require  absence  from  college  sessions  for  purposes  of 
travel,  the  criticism  is  just. 

Closely  allied  to  the  first  charge,  but  to  my  mind  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance, is  the  assertion  that  the  excitement  attendant  upon  athletic  games 
detracts  from  study.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  freshman  who  wins 
a  place  upon  the  nine  or  the  eleven,  or  even  for  the  student  of  mature 
years  in  the  same  situation,  to  spend  most  of  his  waking  hours  thinking 
about  the  next  game  and  then  fall  asleep  to  dream  about  the  same  absorb- 
ing subject.  The  force  of  this  statement  must  be  freely  admitted,  but  per- 
haps the  query  is  pertinent  as  to  whether  this  excitement  is  worse  than 
that  which  would  take  its  place  with  students  of  this  stamp  were  athletics 
banished. 
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Again,  though  admitting  the  value  of  athletics  to  those  who  participate 
in  them,  it  is  charged  that  the  few  only  are  benefited,  while  contests  serve 
to  diminish  the  interest  of  the  student  body  in  personal  exercise.  At  first 
sight  this  seems  a  serious  criticism.  A  visitor  to  the  campus  of  almost 
any  Michigan  college  during  recreation  hours  would  probably  find  twenty- 
five  students  playing  ball  and  possibly  two  hundred  others  looking  on; 
but  a  moment's  consideration  as  to  why  there  are  two  hundred  spectators 
and  what  they  would  be  doing  were  the  athletic  interest  absent,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  criticism  is  not  so  severe  after  all.  Certainly  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  exercising  were  such  the 
case,  while  an  hour  in  the  open  air  each  day,  even  though  they  take  no 
part  in  the  games,  is  invigorating  to  both  body  and  mind. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  objections  to  athletics  of  a  much  more  serious 
nature  than  those  which  we  have  been  considering.  The  editor  of  the 
Nation  very  forcibly  states  one  of  them  in  the  following  words:  "  The 
greatest  evil  which  the  modern  development  of  athletics  has  brought  in  its 
train  is  the  predominant  and  overmastering  athletic  ideal.  There  is  no 
compensating  advantage  to  put  over  against  this  distorted  conception  of 
life,  and  particularly  of  college  life,  this  false  standard  of  individual  and 
college  distinction.'*  Athletics  are. thus  charged  with  retarding  young 
men  in  arriving  at  serious  and  worthy  ideals,  and  with  creating  and  foster- 
ing the  opinion  that  athletic  distinction  outranks  scholarship,  and,  as  others 
have  claimed,  with  a  tendency  to  make  fine  brutes  of  men.  This  cliarge 
is  a  serious  one.  That  there  is  danger  of  the  setting  up  of  a  false  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  men,  danger  of  the  creation  of  a  false  ideal  in  the 
minds  of  college  students,  a  little  consideration  will  show.  Take  the  col- 
lege papers  for  instance.  Most  of  them  devote  more  space  to  athletics 
than  to  any  other  department,  and  not  a  few  of  them  more  than  to  all 
other  departments  combined.  The  coUirge  correspondence  in  the  great 
daily  papers  of  the  country  exalts  the  athletic  interest.  The  leading 
athletes  are  the  great  men  of  the  college.  To  follow  in  their  footsteps 
comes  to  be  the  one  ambition  of  their  youthful  admirers.  Then  the  college 
glory  of  the  successful  athlete  hides  a  source  of  danger  to  him.  If  he 
become  unduly  elated,  as  I  fear  he  is  too  prone  to  be,  by  the  distinction 
which  thus  comes  to  him,  sad  will  be  his  fall  when  his  college  days  are 
over  and  he  finds  how  little  it  all  means  to  the  world  of  business.  He  has 
been  nursing  a  false  ideal  and  must  unlearn  much,  and  then  find  himself 
handicapped  because  of  neglected  opportunities.  Any  ideal  that  subordin- 
ates scholarship  to  athletic  interest  is  pernicious. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  fostered  by  athletics  which  my  own  observation 
leads  me  to  think  far  more  dangerous  than  this,  indeed  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  connected  with  the  whole  athletic  system  as  it  exists 
today.  I  refer  to  the  "anything  to  win"  spirit,  the  resorting  to  any  sort 
of  subterfuge,  no  matter  now  low  or  dishonest,  if  it  will  gain  the  end 
desired.  This  spirit  manifests  itself  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  In  its 
lowest  forms  it  is  seen  in  professionalism  in  its  coarser  phases,  in  the  tam- 
pering with  umpires,  and  in  the  deliberate  injury  of  players  in  order  to 
get  them  out  of  the  game.  If  these  things  were  all,  the  evil  would  not  be 
so  threatening,  for  the  majority  of  athletic  men  do  not  uphold  them.  It 
is  in  the  subtler  forms  in  which  this  spirit  shows  itself  that  the  greatest 
danger  lies;  in  the  half-concealed  professionalism,  and  in  the  undernanded 
and  ungentlemanly  way  in  which  too  many  college  athletes  take  advantage 
of  the  misfortunes  of  their  opponents.     1  need  not  go  on  to  specify  these 
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acts.  Were  I  so  inclined,  I  could  paint  a  black  list  of  them  from  the 
records  of  the  Michigan  TntercoUegiate  Athletic  Association.  Harmless 
as  many  of  them  look,  they  are  of  such  a  character  that  a  high  sense  of 
honor  would  lead  the  student  to  scorn  them ;  but  the  average  undergrad- 
uate does  not  look  upon  these  things  in  this  way,  and  therein  lies  the  dan- 
ger. Unconsciously  he  is  forming  a  habit  of  thought  which  will  warp 
his  moral  vision  and  in  the  end  blacken  his  character.  To  the  youth  who 
resorts  to  trickery  or  dishonesty  to  win  in  college  games,  the  limits  of  hon- 
orable action  will  never  be  clear  in  after  life. 

This  "anything  to  win"  spirit  is  the  greatest  factor  in  producing  the  two 
evils  that  have  recently  attracted  marked  attention  and  brought  the  sharp- 
est criticism  upon  college  games;  namely, — professionalism  and  physical 
injury.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  them  for  a  moment  The  first,  profession- 
alism, may  be  almost  entirely  attributed  to  this  spirit.  This  evil  usually 
shows  itself  in  one  of  the  four  following  forms:  in  men  who  go  to  college 
simply  as  athletes  and  for  no  other  purpose;  in  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  graduates  to  induce  them  to  return  to  play;  in  inducing  bona 
fide  students  to  change  from  one  college  to  another  for  a  monetary  consid- 
eration; and  in  the  tendency  to  pay  money  to  students  for  occasional 
games.  In  whatever  form  professionalism  shows  itself,  it  is  equally 
destructive  to  athletic  interest  and  common  honesty,  and  worthy  only  of 
the  strongest  condemnation. 

The  second  serious  evil,  physical  injury,  has  been  specially  observable 
this  year  in  connection  with  Rugby  foot  ball,  and  has  led  to  sweeping 
denunciation  of  that  game.  There  is  a  very  general  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  of  foot  ball,  due  largely  to  the  arrant  nonsense  which  many  of 
the  papers  have  recently  published  about  it.  An  experience  of  four 
years  upon  a  foot  ball  team  leads  me  to  believe  that  almost  every  injury 
received  in  this  game.jaiiay  be  traced  to  one  of  the  three  following  causes: 
the  playing  of  the  game  by  persons  physicaHy  unfit  to  do  so;  the  non- 
enforcement  of  the  rules  which  should,  and  probably  soon  will,  be  radically 
amended  because  of  the  new  method  of  play  developed  during  the  last  two 
seasons;  or,  by  far  the  most  important,  the  deliberate  intentional  act  of 
an  opponent.  That  one  player  will  thus  with  malice  aforethought  injure 
another  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  possession  of  a  brutal,  or  at  least 
a  calloused  nature,  dominated  by  the  "  anything  to  win  *'  spirit. 

Other  charges,  though  of  far  less  importance  than  those  which  we  have 
been  considering,  are  made  against  the  athletic  system.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enumerate  some  of  them.  The  fostering  of  betting,  the  disorders 
attendant  upon  victories,  the  matter  of  expense,  and  the  excessive  feeling 
engendered  between  difiFerent  colleges,  are  the  more  important  ones.  None 
of  these  are  vital  or  inherent  in  the  nature  of  athletic  sports. 

Having  thus  considered  at  some  length  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  athletics,  we  are  brought  face. to  face  with  the  real  question  of  the  hour. 
What  shall  college  authorities  do  in  order  to  retain  the  unquestionable 
benefits  and  eliminate  the  undeniable  evils  of  the  present  system  of  college 
sports? 

An  examination  of  the  various  attitudes  of  college  faculties  toward  ath- 
letics, reveals  the  f^t  that  they  are  trying  to  answer  this  question  in  at 
least  three  different  ways;  or,  to  be  more  exact  (for  faculties  are  seldom  a 
unit  upon  this  matter),  college  professors  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
each  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  particular  attitude  toward  athletics. 

The  first  class,  strongly  impressed  by  the  abuses  of  the  athletic  system 
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and  underestimatiDg  its  advantages,  would  suppress  intercollegiate  games, 
discourage  field  sports,  and  replace  them  with  military  drill  and  system- 
Atic  gymnastics,  hoping  in  this  way  to  secure  the  benefits  of  athletic  sports 
without  the  attendant  evils.  The  supporters  of  this  plan  ur^e  in  its 
defense  that  it  would  promote  more  general  exercise,  that  it  would  prevent 
the  intellectual  loss  due  to  athletics,  and  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
hostile  feeling,  betting,  and  other  evils  attending  contests.  1  do  not  favor 
this  plan  for  the  following  reasons  which  appear  to  me  conclusive.  The 
athletic  contest  is  the  most  efficient  stimulus  to  physical  exercise.  This 
stimulating  effect  is  seen  in  two  forms;  in  the  incentive  found  in  the  hope 
of  a  place  on  the  team,  and  in  the  wider  encouragement  given  the  many 
who  do  not  hope  to  reach  a  foremost  place  and  yet  are  led  to  participate 
by  admiration  for  the  skill  embodied  in  the  contestants.  This  stimulus  is 
necessary.  The  gymnasium  alone  is  insufficient,  because  the  average 
American  youth  requires  a  stronger  motive  to  overcome  inertia  than  its 
routine  presents.  The  idea  of  emulation  offers  in  a  healthful  way  the 
needed  diversion  from  this  routine.  The  gymnasium  best  promotes  the 
end  for  which  it  is  intended  when  it  becomes  a  training  school  for 
athletics. 

A  writer  in  the  Forum  has  pointed  out  that  the  suppression  of  inter- 
collegiate contests  would  lead  either  to  a  bitter  rivalry  and  rancor  between 
different  college  clans  and  classes  or,  to  what  is  more  probable,  the  rapid 
decline  of  college  outdoor  sports.  On  the  latter  alternative  he  says,  *'  From 
the  student  point  of  view  the  college  games  find  their  reason  to  be  in  the 
preparation  for  the  coming  championship  contests.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, if  these  contests  were  abolished  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  outdoor  sports.'*  As  I  recall  the  long  list  of  benefits  wnioh 
have  followed  the  introduction  of  athletics  in  our  colleges, — the  students 
saved  physically,  the  improved  order,  and  above  all  the  development  of 
true  manliness  of  character,  I  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  plan 
that  would  substitute  for  outdoor  sports  the  machine-like  routine  of  the 
drillmaster  and  the  gymnasium. 

But  this  plan  is  practically  impossible  because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
students  toward  it.  They  would  almost  unanimously  oppose  it.  It  could 
be  carried  out  only  by  a  cooperation  of  colleges,  and  even  then  it  would 
cause  a  loss  of  students.  Its  universal  unpopularity  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
content and  disaffection  incomparably  worse  in  their  effect  upon  college 
work  and  discipline  than  all  the  abuses  which  flow  from  athletics. 

The  policy  advocated  by  the  second  class  of  college  men  is  epitomized  in 
the  words  "  Let  alone."  These  men  either  regard  the  evils  in  athletics  as 
small  and  temporary  with  a  tendency  to  cure  themselves,  or  hold  that  it  is 
not  their  business  to  interfere  anyway.  This  is  the  position  of  men  wholly 
out  of  touch  with  student  life  or  of  shirks  and  cowards,  and  in  any  case 
can  only  result  disastrously. 

To  the  third  class  belong  the  men  who  would  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists,  who  would  encourage  the  good  in  athletics  by  all  possible 
aid  and  sympathy,  but  at  the  same  time  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
restrain  excesses  and  correct  abuses.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  policy. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  plan,  as  stated,  is  too  general  in  its  terms.  How 
shall  we  encourage  the  good  and  how  restrain  the  evil?  In  the  first  place 
the  teacher  should  encourage  athletic  sports  by  taking  a  personal  interest 
and,  where  it  is  practicable,  by  participating  in  them.  He  should  be  seen 
upon  the  campus,  and  the  students  should  be  taught  by  his  attitude  to  feel 
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that  either  victory  or  defeat  means  as  much  to  him  as  it  does  to  them. 
Often  teachers  may  encourage  athletics  by  such  an  arrangement  of  recita- 
tion hours  as  will  promote  the  athletic  interest  without  doing  any  violence 
to  the  work  of  instruction.  If  oversight  or  restraint  becomes  necessary, 
let  it  be  given  in  a  sympathetic  spirit.  The  instructor  who  has  shown  a 
real  interest  in  the  sports  of  the  students  will  find  that  he  has  won  an 
influence  over  them  which  will  enable  him  to  do  this,  without  creating  the 
impression  that  he  is  hostile  to  athletics  and  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  success.  Any  attempt  to  reform  the  abuses  connected  with  the 
athletic  system  by  restraining  or  prohibitive  legislation  is  fraught  with 
^reat  difficulty,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  other  educational 
interests,  because  such  action  is  resented  by  the  students.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  success  of  all  educational  effort,  even  more  emphatically 
so  in  college  than  elsewhere,  that  there  exist  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest 
and  good- will  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Any  legislation  on  the  athletic 
question  that  will  diminish  or  destroy  this  good-will,  should  be  avoided  as 
tar  as  possible.  Action  for  restraining  the  abuses  of  athletics  should  come 
very  largely  from  the  students  themselves.  Adequate  student  action  along 
this  line  can  be  secured  in  almost  every  case,  if  teachers  have  shown  the 
sympathetic  interest  to  which  I  have  referred.  A  moment's  thought  will 
show  how  this  can  be  done.  In  every  college  there  are  a  few  men,  often 
one  or  two,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  shape  very  largely  the  course  of 
athletics  in  the  institution.  These  men  are  the  athletic  heroes.  They  are 
recognized  as  such  by  the  student  body.  Now  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  real  athletic  hero  must  be  a  clean  man  in  every  way.  Stutd^nts  are 
quick  to  discover  the  hypocrite  and  they  will  not  long  follow  the 
leader  who  has  not  the  ring  of  true  metal.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  three  men  who  have  done  the  most  for  the  development 
and  promotion  of  college  athletics  in  this  countrv,  Walter  Camp  of  Yale, 
A.  A.  Stagg  of  Chicago  University,  and  C.  W.  Whitney  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  are  all  outspoken  for  honor  and  manliness  in  sports.  The  real 
athletic  leaders,  then,  have  all  along  opposed  most  of  the  evils  that  have 
been  creeping  into  the  athletic  system.  If  they  had  not,  be  astured  that 
these  abuses  would  be  unspeakably  worse  than  they  are  today.  Now,  if 
this  healthy  student  sentiment  be  supplemented  by  a  sympathetic  over- 
sight coming  from  teachers  known  to  be  personally  interested  in  the  sports 
of  the  boys,  that  is,  from  teachers  who  are  real  leaders  of  student  senti- 
ment, it  will  be  found  that  the  students  will  exercise  nearly  all  the  needed 
restraint  themselves.  There  will  be  little  need  for  positive  legislation  by 
the  college  authorities;  and,  more  than  all,  the  goodfellowship  between 
teacher  and  pupil  will  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 

The  cooperation  of  faculty  and  students  for  the  regulation  of  athletics 
may  well  take  an  organized  form.  It  has  already  done  so  in  several  insti- 
tutions. At  Harvard  athletics  are  regulated  by  a  mixed  committee  com- 
gDsed  of  members  of  the  faculty,  graduates,  and  undergraduates.  The 
enate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  recently  created  a  board  of  nine, 
five  professors  nominated  by  the  president,  and  four  students  elected  by 
the  athletic  association,  which  has  entire  control  of  all  University  athletics. 
This  board  decides  who  shall  not  play,  grants  all  leaves  of  absence  and,  in 
short,  has  entire  supervision  of  the  athletic  system.  At  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin,  athletics  are  controlled  by  a  board  similar  to  this  except  that 
the  students  have  a  majority  of  the  members.  Last  year  at  Albion  College 
we  found  that  we  obtained  better  results  from  the  gymnasium  work  by 
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introducing  the  element  of  emulation.  During  the  winter,  indoor  contests 
were  held  every  two  weeks.  Desirable  prizes,  consisting  in  the  main  of 
books  of  the  American  Statesmen,  or  the  Men  of  Letters  series,  were  given 
and  the  results  were  beneficial.  These  contests  were  planned  and  carried 
out  by  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  four  members  of  the  faculty  and 
four  students.  I  believe  the  same  plan  could  be  advantageously  applied  to 
the  entire  athletic  system. 

What  measures  of  restraint  should  college  authorities  urge  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  evils  and  abuses  of  athletics?  Numerous  recommendations 
of  more  or  less  value  have  been  made  in  answer  to  this  question,  but  they 
may  all  be  fairly  condensed  into  two  sentences  which  should  be  made  car- 
dinal principles  in  the  regulation  of  athletics.  First,  enforce  a  subordi- 
nation of  athletics  to  study.  Require  every  man  siispected  of  giving  too 
much  time  or  attention  to  sports,  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard  in 
the  class  room.  This  principle  may  be  enforced  by  the  simple  yet  effective 
penalty  of  depriving  men  who  fail  to  reach  the  required  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, of  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  athletic  contests.  Second,  exclude 
from  the  contests  all  men  not  strictly  representatives  of  the  college.  This 
will  destroy  professionalism,  and  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  pernicious 
"  anything  to  win  "  spirit. 

College  faculties  are  very  largely  responsible  for  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  athletic  system;  responsible  because  they  have  donenothing, 
or  at  most  have  taken  harsh,  repressive  measures  which  have  only  stirred 
up  strife.  They  have  it  in  their  power,  through  a  warm  hearted  encour- 
agement and  ovei  sight  and  a  sympathetic  cooperation  with  the  students, 
to  eradicate  these  evils;  but  they  cannot  do  it  by  standing  aloof  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  students,  criticising  with  censorious  spirit  everything 
that  does  not  come  up  to  their  standard.  They  must  not  look  for  purely 
ideal  conditions;  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  affairs,  if  they  will  only  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
in  the  right  way  and  help  to  bring  it  about. 

When  we  think  of  the  interests  involved;  when  we  remember  that  the 
physical  is  the  foundation  of  everything  in  this  life  and  that  all  effort  is  con- 
ditioned upon  it ;  when  we  remember  the  extent  to  which  healthy  moral 
character  is  due  to  physical  stamina;  and  when  we  realize  that  it  is  the 
work  of  the  educator  to  develop  man  all  along  these  lines,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral,  we  cannot  but  urge  with  all  our  powers  the  importance  of  prop- 
erly encouraging  and  fostering  athletic  sports.  What  the  results  will  be 
if  we,  as  college  teachers,  fail  to  do  our  duty  in  this  matter,  has  been  forci- 
bly put  by  Professor  Richards  of  Yale.  He  says:  **  The  college  which  neg- 
lects or  ignores  physical  culture  may  send  out  scholars,  but  it  will  not  edu- 
cate forceful  men.  It  will  not  be  the  living  power  which  it  miurht  be. 
Truth  is  not  to  prevail  by  the  dry  light  of  intellect  alone,  but  through  the 
agency  of  good,  wise,  and  strong  men." 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Pbof.  D.  M.  Martin  of  Hillsdale: 

The  place  of  athletics  in  education  is  the  same  as  a  good,  healthy  body  in  every  day 
life.  All  recognize  that  a  carefully  prescribed  course  in  physical  training,  faithfully 
followed,  is  of  great  benefit  alike  to  student,  professor,  and  business  man;  also  that  a 
physique  once  developed  is  good  for  life.  The  time  to  acquire  this  is  during  the  seven 
years,  more  or  less,  of  high  school  and  college  life;  the  place,  the  gymnasium  and 
athletic  ground. 
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The  competition  in  sports  with  other  schools  fits  students  to  appreciate  and  be  Yeady 
for  competition  in  every  day  life,  and  causes  him  to  think  and  act  quickly.  This  is  also 
valuable  on  account  of  bringing  students  into  contact  with  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative men  from  other  colleges. 

The  time  necessary  for  athletics  is  not  great,  consideWng  the  end  attained.  One 
hour  per  day  is  not  too  much  to  develop  a  physique  which  must  furnish  energy  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  hard  work  per  day  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  life's  constitution. 

The  claim  that  a  muscular  ideal  is  a  false  one  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
athletic  expert  and  superior  scholar  are  often  combined.  Careful  comparison  for 
several  years  of  class  room  work  with  athletic  skill  has  convinced  me  thaU  as  a  rule, 
the  best  student  is  the  best  athlete.  This  illustrates  that  brain  is  better  than  brawn 
even  upon  the  athletic  ground. 

As  instructors  it  is  our  duty  to  mingle  as  much  as  possible  with  the  students  in  their 
eports,  thus  showing  our  interest  in  this  part  of  student  life,  encouraging  the  honor- 
able, discouraging  the  unmanly,  our  knowledge  of  the  sports  giving  us  a  right  to  offer 
suggestions  upon  improvement.  Give  athletics  their  place,  but  help  to  make  that  place 
honorable  and  manly,  thus  helping  us  to  give  to  the  world,  what  it  so  much  needs, 
manly  men- 

Prof.  Barbour  of  Ypsilanti: 

The  valuable  and  systematic  carrying  on  of  physical  training  in  our  institutions  and 
<x>lleges  does  not  depend  upon  so  called  college  athletics,  illustrated  by  foot  ball  and 
base  ball.  The  people  support  gymnasiums  by  taxation  and  private  contribution 
because  they  see  the  close  relation  between  physical  well-being  and  sound  scholarship. 

i  hope  that  this  meeting  and  discussion  may  result  in  the  appointment  of  committees 
oonsisting  of  members  of  the  faculties  and  students  in  our  different  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  looking  toward  the  modification  of  foot  ball,  as  at  present  played,  and 
the  regulation  of  college  athletics. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  of  the  University: 

There  is  no  doubt  a  full  agreement  by  the  members  of  the  section  on  the  following 
points: 

).  That  vigorous  physical  strength  and  development  are  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  vig- 
orous mental  and  moral  strength  and  development 

2.  That  such  strength  and  development  can  be  secured  only  through  appropriate 
physical  exercise. 

The  practical  question  is,  what  the  needed  exercise  shall  be  and  how  it  shall  be 
secured.  Manifestly,  the  true  ideal  is  not  the  athlete,  considered  as  a  specialist.  The 
hardest  question,  at  least  for  me  to  answer,  is  the  relation,  if  any,  that  exists  between 
normal  physical  exercise  and  thoee  more  strenuous  and  violent  forms  of  exercise  which 
develop  the  athlete. 

Many  assert  that  proper  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  normal  exercise  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  colleges  without  **teams"  and  intercollegiate  contests.  'J'he  point  is  an  important 
one,  and  I  am  unable  to  answer  it  to  my  own  satisfaction.  It  is  argued  by  some  that,  if  the 
elements  of  hazard,  fortitude,  and  daring,  are  eliminated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
result  will  be  what  we  may  call  ''nice"  and  ''proper"  exercises,  the  interest  of  the 
students  as  a  body  will  be  materially  weakened  or  killed  outright.  This  claim  should 
be  more  fully  investigated. 

We  all  recognize  that  athletics  are  now  attended  by  many  evils;  moreover,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  question,  "What  shall  be  done  to  eliminate  or  reduce  these  evils?" 
I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  key  word  is  not  '*  suppression,"  but  "  regulation." 
Nor  do  I  think  that  faculties,  as  a  rule,  would  find  it  wise  to  attempt  to  regulate  Uie 
eubject  by  themselves  exclusively.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  take  the  students 
into  their  confidence  and  secure  their  cooperation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  wise 
for  the  Harvard  authorities  and  for  the  University  authorities  at  Ann  Arbor  to  consti- 
tute their  athletic  boards  in  part  of  representatives  of  the  great  student  body. 

pRRS.  FisKE  of  Albion : 

I  am  not  an  athlete,  I  did  not  begin  training  when  young  and  have  not  taken  it  up  in 
later  years,  yet  I  can  but  feel  an  interest  in  this  subject  as  affecting  college  life. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  there  is  a  dangerous  trend  today  in  college  athletics.  That  the 
great  Thanksgiving  contests  as  between  Princeton  and  Yale,  and  thoee  waged  in  Chicago-- 
the  outcome  of  a  year  of  thought  and  training  and  feverish  anxiety — could  take  place 
without  neglect  of  study  and  the  harmingof  scholarship,  I  cannot  conceive  to  be  possible. 
Evils  are  incident  to  intercollegiate  games  in  any  event  and,  if  these  games  take  place, 
then,  in  the  interest  of  honeety  and  morality,  provision  should  be  made  to  secure  fair- 
ness in  the  decisions  rendered.  Referees  and  umpires  should  not  belong  to  either  party 
•engaged  in  the  contest. 
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Recreation  should  be  encouraged,  but  athletics  as  conducted  at  the  present  time  are- 
participated  in  by  a  small  percentage  of  the  students,  so  that  practically  the  few  over- 
exercise  and  the  majority  do  not  exercise  at  all.  Foot  ball  as  now  managed  is  certainly 
dangerous  and  should  be  radically  reformed.  To  have  outdoor  sports  is  not  an  evil,  but 
there  are  grave  objections  to  the  methods  now  in  vogue.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
to  effect  a  revolution,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  College  Section  of  the  Stete  Teachers^ 
Association  should  take  some  action  in  the  premises. 

To  push  regular  college  work  aside  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  practice  games  is  cer- 
tainly of  doubtful  utility.  Affairs  should  be  so  managed  that  the  purpose  of  the  college 
should  not  seem  to  center  in  athletics,  but  that  athletics  should  be  subordinate  to 
scholarship  and  be  made  to  contribute  to  it.  In  the  ideal  college,  health  and  strength 
are  gained  along  with  mental  culture,  and  the  improved  physical  conditions  become  an^ 
aid  in  the  gaining  of  scholarship.  Can  we  not  get  nearer  the  ideal?  Is  not  reform  both, 
desirable  and  practicable? 

Restrictions  are  needed  and  decided  reforms  should  be  introduced. 

Pbks.  Thomas  of  Adrian: 

The  serious  accident  at  Adrian  this  fall  has  been  much  commented  upon.  The  injury 
to  the  young  man  was  the  purest  accident  and  might  have  occurred  in  any  game.  I  am 
in  full  sympathy  with  athletic  sports  and  think  we  must  encourage  them.  Pacultiea 
and  students  must  together  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  correct  the  evils.  If  foot  ball 
rules  are  lived  up  to,  brutality  is  impossible. 

Prop.  D'Ooge  of  Ann  Arbor: 

I  arise  simply  to  express  sympathy  and  interest.  What  is  needed  in  sports  is  not 
suppression  but  regulation.    A  committee  of  faculty  and  students  should  be  appointed. 

Prof.  Barbour  of  Ypsilanti: 

It  is  p/i2^8tca/ tratntn(7  that  we  need.  Girls  need  physical  culture  as  well  asboys^ 
The  college  faculty  can,  if  it  will,  control  the  entire  physical  culture  of  the  students. 

Judge  Draper  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  being  present  was  called  upon  and  said: 

You  are  essentially  agreed,  but  I  desire  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  immoral- 
ities growing  out  of  the  game  of  foot  ball.  (1)  It  encourages  deception;  a  team  to  win 
a  game  will  substitute  players  from  other  schools  and  claim  the  players  as  its  own.  (2}> 
It  leads  to  gambling  as  to  results  of  games.    (3)  It  results  in  carousing. 

The  danger  in  the  game  is  what  gives  it  its  interest.  College  facuttito  cannotvavoid 
responsibility  for  the  immoralities  and  calamities. 

Rewlvedt  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  faculties  of  the  University,  the  ooHegee,. 
and  the  Normal  School  of  the  State,  to  appoint  each  a  representative  and  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  representative  by  the  students  thereof,  who*  together  shall  con- 
stitute a  committee  that  shall  meet  at  some  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  hereafter  b^ 
conference,  for  the  purpose  Of  discussing  the  subject  of  college  athletics  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  reaching  ana  formulating  some  conclusions  that,  when  approved  by  the  faculties,, 
shall  conduce  to  the  better  regulation  of  athletic  sports.    Adopted. 

On  motion  President  Fiske  was  made  chairman  of  said  committee  and 
authorized  to  call  them  together.  The  committe  was  given  power  to  act 
in  making  public  utterance  for  this  Section  before  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Prof.  King,  for  the  Committee  on  College  Requirements  for  Admission^ 
made  the  following  report: — 

Your  committee  appointed  last  December  to  confer  with  the  several  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  State  upon  the  best  way  of  bringing  about  a  better  adjustment  of 
school  and  college  courses,  sent  the  following  letter  to  each  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  mstruction  in  the  State  which  they  consider  directly  interested  in  the  matter: 

Olivet  College,  October  20\  1893. 

Dkab  Brother— At  the  meeting  of  the  College  Section  of  Michigan  State  Teachers* 
Association  last  December,  the  question  of  **  Requirements  of  Admission  to  the  Colleges 
and  University  "  was  considered  and  the  following  motion  adopted: 

A  committee  shall  be  appointed  from  this  body  who  shall  have  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  question  as  it  deserves;  who  shall  confer  with  repreoentatives  of 
the  Universitv  and  colleges  of  the  State  upon  the  best  way  of  bringing  about  a  better 
adjustment  of  school  and  college  courses,  and  who  shall,  at  our  next  annual'  meetings 
bring  before  us  the  results  of  this  conference,  together  with  such  reoommendations  m- 
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they  may  deem  wise,  io  a  form  for  definite  consideration  and,  if  need  be,  action.    The 
president  appointed  as  such  committee  Messrs.  King,  Beal,  and  Barr. 

In  accordance  with  this  motion  your  committee  suggests: 

That  the  matter  be  brought  before  each  faculty  for  an  informal  discussion. 

That  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed  by  each  faculty  who  shall  be  instructed 
to  vote  on  the  question,  "  Is  it  advisable  to  proceed  further  with  the  question  of  Uni- 
formity of  Requirements  for  College  Admission?*' 

That  the  committees  from  the  colleges  meet  with  the  committee  from  the  College 
Section  for  conference  Dec. ,  1893. 

In  event  of  a  favorable  decision,  the  committee  further  suggests: 

That  the  joint  committee  make  a  report  at  the  next  annual  hieeting  of  the  College 
Section,  recommending  the  lines  of  work  along  which  it  is  thought  wise  to  inaugurate 
the  movement 

Believing  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  wise  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
to  bring  it  before  your  faculty  and  report  to  us  the  decision  reached,  we  have  ordered 
sent  to  you  a  copy  of  **  Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association  of. 
1892,**  and  oal^  your  attention  to  pp.  65-77. 

See  p.  296,  Mich.  Report  of  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 

Cordially, 

Hamilton  Kino,  Olivet  College. 
William  J.  Bral,  M.  A.  C. 
Samuel  D.  Babr,  Albion  College. 

To  this  letter  has  been  received  a  favorable  response  from  the  University  and  all  the 
•colleges  without  exoeption^  sad  each  institution  appointed  a  representative  to  confer 
with  your^oommittee.  After  the  general  conference  with  these  representatives,  in  view 
of  the  fabt  that  the  committee  of  ten  appointed  by  the  National  Association  of  Teach- 
ers to  oonsi^r  thip  sfkme  question  is  to  make  its  final  report  in  the  near  future,  your 
<9qiamittee  would  report  progress  and  pray  thai  time  may  be  given  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Section  for  a  final  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  Hamilton  King, 

Wm.  J.  Beal, 
Samuel  D.  Barr, 
Committee, 

The  request  was  granted  by  the  association  and  the  report  accepted. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  for  further  consideration 
of  the  constitution,  especially  with  reference  to  what  constitutes  member- 
ship in  the  College  and  University  Section.  The  president  appointed  as 
such  committee  Messrs.  King,  Barbour,  and  Gurney. 

Prof.  D'Ooge  asked  that  Mr.  Storrs  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  be  given  an  opportunity  to  address  the  meeting.  Mr.  Storrs 
<*alled  attention  to  the  increased  interest  being  taken  in  the  study  of  sociol- 
ogy and  su^ested  that  this  science  should  be  taken  up  as  a  regular  study 
in  the  colleges  of  Michigan. 

Voted  to  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  study  of  sociology 
be  introduced  into  our  colleges. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  for  president, 
Dr.  Fiske  of  Albion  College;  for  vice  president,  G.  I.  KoUen  of  Hope 
College;  for  secretary,  C.  H.  Gurney  of  Hillsdale  College. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  above  named 
persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  chairman  congratulated  the  Section  upon  the  interest  shown  in  the 
discussions  and  the  success  of  the  annual  meeting. 

The  following  schools  had  representatives  present  during  this  session: 

Michigan  University.  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

State  Normal  School.  Hillsdale  College. 

Albion  College.  Olivet  College. 

Kalamazoo  College.  Alma  College. 
Benzonia  College. 

On  motion  adjourned.  C.  H.  Gubnbt,  Secretary. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

The  large  audience  that  gathered  at  the  Congregational  church  to  listen 
to  Judge  Draper's  lecture  on  The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher  was  well  repaid  by 
the  practical  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  treated,  many  helpful  hints 
and  suggestions  being  advanced  to  aid  the  teachers  in  meeting  the  various 
difficulties  of  every  day  school  life. 

The  reception  which  followed  in  the  Executive  Parlors  was  chatty  and 
informal  as  possible,  Gov.  Rich  and  wife,  being  assisted  by  Mayor  Bement 
and  wife,  Supt.  Pattengill  and  wife,  Pres.  Gorton,  Mrs.  Arbury,  Supt. 
Hoyt  and  wife.  Prof.  Cheever,  and  Judge  Draper.  One  exceedingly 
pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  Pres.  Gorton,  who  had 
stationed  flower  boys  in  the  halls  with  bouquets  gathered  from  the  college 
greenhouse,  so  that  each  and  every  comer  received  a  fragrant  token  of  his 
good-will  to  all. 


THURSDAY,  9  a.  m. 

Music — Solo  by  Betta  Knight  of  School  for  the  Blind. 
Prayer — Supt  Church. 

Music — Solo  by  Elsie  Jennison  of  School  for  the  Blind. 
Congratulatory  telegram  from   Illinois  Teachers'  Association  read  by 
Sec.  Hoyt,  as  follows: 

C.  O.  Hoyt,  Sec'y  State  Teachers'  Association; 
Maay  thanks  for  your  words  of  greeting.    Illinois  teachers  are  with  you  in  spirit 

J.  H.  f^RSEHAN, 

President  Illinois  Association, 
Two  other  telegrams  were  afterward  received  as  follows: 

C.  O.  Hoyt: 
The  teachers  of  the  Sunflower  State  return  your  warm  greeting. 

Kansas  Tkaghsbs. 

C.  O.  Hoyt: 
Good  cheer  and  greetings  from  Iowa.    We  will  see  you  at  Duluth. 

Frank  B.  Goopier, 
President 

H.  N.  French,  chairman  of  Hackley  Park  Committee,  referred  to  the 
completion  of  the  building  presented  to  the  teachers'  association  by 
Mr.  Hackley  of  Muskegon,  of  which  the  accompanying  cut  is  a  representa- 
tion, and  stated  that  the  keys  had  been  turned  over  to  the  association. 
The  following  report  shows  what  has  been  done  up  to  date: 


REPORT    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    UPON    THE    TEACHERS' 
BUILDING  AT  HACKLEY  PARK,  LAKE  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

To  the  State  Teachers'  Association  assembled  in  convention  at  Lansing,  Dec.  28, 1893: 

Your  Executive  Committee  would  respectfully  report  that,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
the  generous  gift  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Hackley  of  Muskegon,  offered  to  this  body  at  ita  last 
annual  meeting,  and  in  order  to  legally  enter  upon  the  duties  incident  to  this  accept- 
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ance,  sanctioned  by  you,  th^y  have  incorporated  this  association  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

Second,  that  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  donated  by  Mr.  Hackley,  has, 
during  the  past  summer,  been  expended  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  vour 
committee,  in  the  erection  of  an  excellent  structure  known  as  the  '*  State  Teachers' 
Building,"  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hackley  Park  Assembly  Association  at  Lake  Harbor, 
Muskegon  Co.,  Michigan. 

Third,  that  this  building  and  the  ground  whereon  it  stands  is  now  the  property  of 
this  asscciation  in  perpetuity  so  long  as  the  condition  of  its  acceptance  is  observed;  viz. 
the  holding  of  an  annual  meeting  at  Lake  Harbor. 

Fourth,  that  according  to  the  contract  with  the  architect  and  the  builder,  this  build- 
ing was  completed  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1893,  and  that  dedicatory  exercises  were 
had  on  August  3,  the  following  program  showing  their  nature. 

PROGRAM. 

10:00  a.  m. 

Music— Quartet,  **Joys  of  Spring,"  Mrs.  Ira  Bennett,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  W.  Sweetnam, 

Andrew  Fleming,  Q.  W.  Eenwick. 
Address — Prof.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Solo— Mrs.  Louise  Brehamy,  Chicago. 

Presentation  of  Building — Hon.  Charles  H.  Hackley,  Muskegon. 
Acceptance  on  Behalf  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association,  President  W.  H. 

Cheever,  Lansing. 
Quartet—**  I)own  in  a  Pretty  Valley." 
3:30  p.  m. 

Quartet— "'Tis  Mom!  Tis  Mom." 

Lecture— *' Some  Famous  Wolverines,"  Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill. 
Duet — Mrs.  Louise  Brehamy,  Mrs.  Ira  Bennett;  Mrs.  Jay  Bassett,  accompanist. 
7:30  p.  m. 
Lecture — **  Lincoln  the  Native  Product  of  America,"  Hon.  M.  E.  Cole. 

This  being  the  World's  Fair  year  and  general  interest  turning  in  that  direction,  it  was 
thought  best  both  by  your  committee  and  by  the  Hackley  Assembly  Association  not  to 
prepare  an  extended  program  for  this  year,  but  to  let  the  dedicatory  exercises  take  the 
place  of  this.  The  unf  umished  condition  of  the  building  was  also  against  anv  other  plan. 

The  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  meeting  was  not  large  and  was  mainly  composed 
of  local  representatives.  Many  citizens  of  Muskegon,  however,  were  present,  and  the 
occasion  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  addresses  of  Inspector  Hughes  of  Toronto  and 
of  State  Supt.  Pattengill  were  admirable;  the  music  and  the  day,  delightful. 

Your  committee  respectfully  suggests  that  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  toward  fur- 
nishing the  building  and  arranging  a  program  for  a  meeting  (a  large  representative  one, 
it  is  hoped)  the  coming  summer.  The  outlay  to  make  the  audience  room  usable  need 
not  be  large,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  parlor,  reception,  and  other  rooms,  could  be 
gradually  done  and  thus  not  be  burdensome. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  now  limited  knowledge  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  that 
there  is  such  a  building  in  which  they  have,  or  may  have,  ownership,  and  would  stimu- 
late an  active  interest  in  it  and  its  purpose,  if  the  School  Moderator  would  publish  a 
detailed  description  of  the  building,  together  with  a  cut  of  the  same,  embodying  in  such 
descriptive  article  the  reasons  of  its  existence  and  calling  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  trust  committed  to  the  association,  and  to  its  possibilities  for  usefulness  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Its  hearty  support  will  add  to  the  membership  of  the  association, 
and  the  mid-summer  meetings  in  this  most  delightful  and  picturesque  and  healthful  of 
all  the  parks  of  Lake  Michigan  will  never  fail  to  be  both  profitable  and  pleasurable. 
Tour  committee  earnestly  commends  the  home  given  to  us  at  Hackley  Park  as  worthy 
of  our  gratitude  and  generous  care. 

"THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE   IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS." 

The  above  subject  was  handled  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Supt.  Draper, 
and  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  his  adaress: 

The  ancienta  maintained  schools  more  than  we  think,  but  they 
were  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  kingly  power.  They  were  for 
the  favored  classes  and  for  the  few.    The  world  sped  on  in  darkness 
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because  the  masees  were  kept  in  igcorance.  Light  broke  on  the  world 
with  the  shining  of  the  star  that  glittered  above  the  hills  of  Bethlehem, 
and  Christmas  has  a  civic  as  well  as  religions  interest.  The  birth  of 
Christ  brought  a  new  force  into  the  universe  that  should  overturn  king- 
doms and  do  away  with  oppression.  The  movement  of  the  nations  led  on 
to  the  discovery  of  America.  Next  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  Columbus 
accomplished  the  most  momentous  event  in  history.  Within  twenty-five 
years  Luther  fired  the  sunrise  gun  of  the  Reformation  when  he  nailed  his 
ninety-five  theses  to  the  door  at  Wittenberg,  and  nothing  ever  fired  the 
hearts  of  people  like  the  Reformation.  The  world-wide  battle  of  the 
people  against  kings  was  now  on,  and  the  liberty  of  the  common  people 
grew  out  of  it.  The  more  we  study,  the  more  we  will  value  the  beneficent 
institutions  under  which  we  live,  and  the  more  close  will  seem  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  event  we  celebrate  at  Christmas  time.  The  common 
schools  followed  the  overthrow  of  kings.  In  all  countries,  and  particularly 
in  this,  the  progress  of  schools  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  masses  and  the  power  of  the  people  to  see  what  they  need.  The 
school  increases  in  power  as  science  is  introduced.  Science  has  well  been 
called  *'  God's  sense  or  sight"  We  all  know  the  danger  of  controverting 
science  and  the  vital  relation  it  sustains  to  life,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  vital 
element  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  Formerlv  school  government 
was  not  one  of  reason,  but  of  force.  A  substantial  terule  was  always  in 
sight,  supplemented  by  a  rawhide  and  other  instruments  of  torture.  At 
home  the  child  was  asked,  not  what  he  had  done  in  school  that  day,  but 
whether  he  had  been^  whipped.  Fortunately  this  has  all  passed  away.  It 
is  now  understood  that  it  brutalized  the  pupils.  Science  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  management  of  the  schools  as  well  as  the  instruction. 
The  new  education  throws  the  "total  depravity"  theory  to  the  winds. 
The  elementary  schools  are  beginning  to  introduce  science  in  large  meas- 
ure. It  has  advanced  from  the  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools,  and 
finally  to  the  elementary  grades.  Science  is  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
and  is  seen  in  bird  and  flower  as  well  as  in  the  greater  elements.  There 
is  science  for  the  child  as  well  as  for  the  savant.  Many  simple  experi- 
ments are  in  the  reach  of  the  class  teacher.  There  is  an  awakening  power 
in  science  and  a  harmonizing  influence  between  teacher  and  pupil  that 
eliminates  many  difficulties  of  government.  The  schools  must  train  for 
intellectual  alertness.  As  the  mass  cannot  remain  through  the  course, 
teachers  must  put  the  more  force  into  the  earlier  years  of  the  course. 

"THE  MICHIGAN  MINING  SCHOOL." 
BY   M.   E.   WADSWOBTH,    DIBEOTOB. 

This,  the  youngest  educational  institution  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  May  1,  1885.  Under 
this  act  the  school  was  organized  and  first  opened  for  pupils  Sept  15, 1886; 
therefore  the  institution  is  today  only  about  seven  and  one-quarter  years 
old. 

The  object  of  its  establishment  was  to  give  to  such  persons  as  desired 
it,  an  education  that  would  fit  them  to  develop  the  miheral  wealth  of 
the  country — an  education  that  would  assist  them  in  doing  this  work 
economically,  understandingly,  and  make  them  better  citizens  and  better 
helpers  in  the  advancement  of  the  State  and  nation. 

U 
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Some  little  idea  of  the  general  progress  of  this  institution  can  be  gath- 
ered by  the  following  table  showing  the  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  each 
year: 

1886-1887 23 

1887-1888 29 

^  1888-1889 40 

1889-1890 35     , 

1890-1891 65 

1891-1892... 78 

1892-1893.. 101 

1893,  fall  term 75 

As  a  general  rule  our  students  are  financially  poor  or  only  moderately 
well  to  do.  In  fact,  we  greatly  need  funds  to  aid  many  men  who  are 
worthy,  but  are  unable  of  themselves  to  complete  their  education  for  want 
of  means.  Farmers'  sons  make  the  largest  class  of  any  represented  in 
the  institution;  and,  while  by  far  the  larger  number  of  our  pupils  come 
from  Michigan,  yet  there  were  represented  in  the  school  last  year  twenty- 
three  states  and  foreign  countries. 

Some  idea  of  the  standing  of  the  different  schools  in  mining  engineer- 
ing can  be  gathered  from  the  following  list  which  shows,  so  far  as  S|tatis- 
tics  have  teen  obtained,  the  number  of  pupils  studying  mining  engineer- 
ing during  the  year  1892-1893,  in  most  of  the  leading  schools  teaching 
that  subject: 

18QS-1808. 

Michigan  Mining  School 101 

Lehigh  University : 64 

Columbia  College  School  of  Mines 52 

Ohio  State  University 29 

University  of  California. 24 

Massachusetts  Ins  tit  ute  of  Technology 18 

University  of  Minnesota 17 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 13 

University  of  Arizona 12 

Washington  University 11 

University  of  Illinois ..-  7 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 7 

University  of  Michigan 4 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  justly  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
the  largest  University  and  Agricultural  College  in  the  United  States.  To 
this  she  can  add  the  largest  School  of  Mining  Engineering,  and  one 
whose  record  for  numbers  has  only  been  surpassed  by  tne  School  of  Mines 
of  Columbia  College  in  1881-1885  inclusive. 

To  those  who  judge  a  school  by  the  number  of  its  graduates,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that,  during  its  first  seven  years,  the  Michigan  Mining  School 
graduated  30  men,  while  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
required  eight  years  to  graduate  21  men  in  mining  engineering;  that  the 
University  of  Michigan  only  graduated  20  men  in  twelve  years,  and  only 
forty  men  in  twenty-five  years.  Harvard  University  graduated  8  men  in 
eleven  years;  Lehigh  University  was  seventeen  years  in  graduating  19  men, 
and  has  only  graduated  53  in  twenty-four  years  in  her  course  in  mining 
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engineering.  Lafayette  College  has  graduated  39  men  in  twenty-four 
years;  Washington  University,  although  situated  in  the  large  city  of  St. 
Louis,  graduated  only  19  in  eleven  years,  and  only  35  in  nineteen 
years.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Philadelphia, 
graduated  only  47  men  in  sixteen  years;  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  13 
men  in  nineteen  years;  the  University  of  Illinois  only  5  men  in  twenty- 
two  years.  The  Ohio  State  University  has  graduated  20  men  in  twelve 
years  in  mining  engineering. 

Coming  now  to  the  schools  that  rank  more  distinctively  as  State  Mining 
Schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines  graduated 
23  men  in  nineteen  years;  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  8  men  in  sixteen 
years;  the  Dakota  School  of  Mines  1  man  in  three  years. 

It  is  hardly  proper  to  make  any  comparison  of  the  number  of  students 
in  a  special  or  technical  school,  like  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  with 
those  in  schools  that  give  a  more  general  education,  like  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Michigan  Normal 
School;  but  yet  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
graduated  in  all  its  courses  only  11  men  in  its  first  four  years,  the  Normal 
School  the  same  number,  and  the  Agricultural  College  none  and  only  19 
men  the  first  seven  years. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  organized  March  18,  1837,  and  in  1^89 
there  were  in  existence  eight  fitting  schools  (called  branches)  established 
to  prepare  students  for  tne  University,  when  it  should  be  opened.  In 
1841  there  were  seven  fitting  schools  (branches)  and  the  University  itself 
was  opened  on  September  20  of  that  year.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  prep- 
aration, having  schools  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prepare  pupils  against 
the  time  of  opening,  having  buildings  erected  for  school  work  and  also 
for  the  accommodation  of  both  students  and  faculty,  only  twenty-five 
pupils  were  present  the  first  year.  In  1843  there  were  but  23  students, 
and  the  institution  was  greatly  embarassed.  Indeed,  Governor  Barry 
stated  in  his  message  that  the  University  had  expended  $100,000  beyond 
its  income  and  had  little  or  nothing  to  show  for  it  except  buildings,  library, 
and  apparatus.  In  1844  there  were  only  53  students,  and  a  strong  discussion 
of  closing  the  University.  Petitions  were  sent  in  by  the  people  of  the 
State  asking  that  it  be  closed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  little  or  no 
good  to  the  State.  In  ten  years  after  its  establishment  in  1841  it  had 
only  64  pupils.  Its  increase  since  that  time  is  known  to  all.  What 
would  have  been  the  history  of  Michigan,  if  this  great  and  noble  educa- 
tional institution  had  been  closed  in  its  infancy,  as  was  desired? 

It  may  be  inferred  that  this  greater  number  of  mining  engineering 
pupils  in  the  Michigan  Mining  School  is  due  to  a  greater  laxity  in  the 
course,  a  lower  grade  of  work  done,  and  lowness  of  the  standard;  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  following  facts  will  serve  to  show  that  the  grade  of 
instruction  and  discipline  is  not  below  that  of  other  schools  that  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  high  grade. 

1.  Students  coming  from  other  Mining  Engineering  Schools  to  this  one 
find  that,  as  a  rule,  one  year  in  another  school  will  only  count  them  for 
about  one-half  year  here. 

2.  Out  of  thirty-four  men  that  entered  three  years  ago  and  were  in  line 
to  graduate  this  year,  only  eight  completed  the  course. 

3.  Of  the  class  that  entered  in  the  fall  of  1889,  not  a  single  man  has  yet 
graduated. 

4.  Since    September,   1S90,  there    have    been    dismissed,  suspended 
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requested  to  leave,  or  gotten  rid  of  intentionally  in  some  way,  thirty  pupils 
— almost  one-seventh  of  all  the  students  that  have  ever  been  enrolled  in 
the  school  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time. 

5.  In  its  required  hours  of  work,  its  forty-five  weeks  a  year,  its  short 
vacations,  and  its  practical  work, — its  present  three  and  four  years'  courses 
are  the  equivalent  of  the  four  and  five  years'  courses  in  most  of  the  other 
schools. 

Experience  has  forced  the  faculty  to  be  more  rigid  in  discipline  with 
^ach  succeeding  year,  to  insist  that  every  student  in  the  school  shall  attend 
strictly  to  the  work  required  of  him,  and  conduct  himself  in  a  proper  man- 
ner or  else  close  his  connection  with  the  school;  the  same  is  required  of 
the  officers.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  institution  in  numbers  and  the  act 
that  no  student  has  ever  left  it  of  his  own  motion  to  pursue  a  course  in 
mining  engineering  elsewhere,  until  he  had  completed  the  course  he  had 
entered  upon  here,  speaks  strongly  that  the  discipline  and  the  courses 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  tne  students  themselves. 

For  many  reasons  I  would  prefer  to  adopt  the  German  university 
method  and  allow  every  properly  prepared  student  to  enter  and  remain  as 
long  as  he  wishes,  without  any  further  restriction  than  that,  when  he 
desired  to  graduate,  he  should  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  all  the 
studies  for  a  degree.  Some  day  this  plan  can  be  adopted;  but  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  faculty,  that,  considering  the  average  proficiency 
of  the  students  now  in  the  school  and  the  training  they  received  before 
entering  it,  cotisidering  also  the  present  condition  of  education  in  this 
country,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  this  step  in  the  Mining  School,  although 
I  think  that  in  some  other  engineering  schools  such  a  course  could  be 
adopted  with  advantage. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  faculty  of  the  Mining  School, — it 
seems  that  no  other  considerations  should  govern,  in  the  selection  and 
retention  of  its  members,  than  the  question  of  their  fitness  for  the  positions 
they  are  to  occupy  and  their  ability  to  carry  out  the  general  plans  of  the 
school.  Since  the  school  is  supported  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  it  should 
be  absolutely  free  from  any  sectarian  or  political  bias,  and  no  questions  of 
that  kind  have  thus  far  been  considered  in  the  selection  of  any  of  its 
officers.  Should  the  time  ever  come  when  belief  in  any  particular  party, 
creed,'or  denomination,  should  be  considered  as  an  essential  requisite  for 
either  an  instructor  or  pupil  in  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  unless  the 
history  of  education,  as  shown  in  other  institutions  throughout  the  land, 
is  not  read  aright,  that  time  will  see  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  school 
and  a  weak  and  insufficient  faculty. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  made  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  should 
be  their  ability  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  the  pupil.  They  should  have 
the  genius  and  the  art  to  consider  his  previous  training,  to  place  themselves 
on  the  same  intellectual  level  with  him  and  render  the  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject taught  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood,  giving  the  pupil  a  mental  dis- 
cipline in  requiring  him  thoroughly  to  master  those  principles  and  to 
apply  them  in  practice.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  leading  minds  in  any 
walk  in  life  are  not  those  who  have  merely  memorized  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples,  but  those  who  not  only  know  the  principles,  but  also  know  how  to 
apply  them.  To  give  such  an  education  in  mining  engineering  as  well  as 
to  fit  its  pupils  to  be  both  intelligent  and  self-reliant  workers,  is  one  of 
the  main  aims  of  the  school;  and  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  been 
chosen  with  that  object  in  view. 
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In  selecting  teachers  of  eminence  from  other  schools,  this  question 
always  arises: 

Can  the  teacher  adapt  himself  to  the  changed  conditions  that  surround 
him  in  a  school  new  to  him,  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  latter  and  its 
students?  Rarely,  if  ever,  can  success  come  to  anyone  in  a  new  position^ 
unless  he  can  remould  himself  sufficiently  to  harmonize  with  his  environ- 
ment, —  a  process  that  requires  great  care  and  labor  if  the  change  of  loca- 
tion is  made  at  a  time  when  one  is  well  on  in  middle  life.  If  one  can 
retain  that  power  of  adaptability,  then  success  can  be  considered  almost 
certain.  This  requires  that  a  teacher  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
needs  of  the  region  in  which  his  school  is  located,  the  constituency  from 
which  its  pupils  are  drawn,  the  nature  and  thoroughness  of  their  prepara- 
tion, their  home  surroundings  and  culture,  their  intellectual  ability,  their 
prospective  work  and  station  after  graduation,  their  habits,  etc.  The 
instructor  should  then  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  previous  training  of  the 
pupils  under  him,  and  from  that  point  lead  them  on,  by  methods  applica- 
ble to  their  intellectual  capacity,  to  the  point  they  ought  to  reach  before 
they  commence  their  life  work.  Every  teacher  must  first  place  himself  on 
a  level  with  his  pupils,  if  he  wishes  subsequently  to  lead  them  to  or  to 
place  them  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  one  they  previously  occupied. 

A  second  important  point  is,  that  the  members  of  the  facultv  should 
have  both  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  that  they 
teach.  This  has  rendered  their  selection  in  a  school  like  the  Mining 
School  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  teachers  in  this  country  have 
been  theoretically  and  not  practically  taught;  again,  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  practically  trained  men  who  have  not  taught  before,  but  wha 
have  attained  to  years  of  experience,  as  a  rule  have  neither  the  patience 
nor  the  art  to  instruct  pupils  in  their  specialties,  although  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions. 

To  teach  and  to  teach  well  is  an  art  that  requires  as  much  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  as  is  required  in  any  other  professional  work,, 
and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  made  in  many  institutions  to  think  that  only  a 
practical  knowledge  of  one'»  subject  is  necessary. 

It  is  asked,  in  looking  for  new  instructors  at  the  Mining  School,  that  they 
should  have  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  practical  work  and  in  teaching,, 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  successful  teachers  must  have  experience  on  botn 
sides.  They  need  to  be  thorough  disciplinarians,  accurate  and  neat  in 
their  work,  and  to  insist  that  their  pupils  must  be  thorough,  orderly,  and 
correct  in  their  studies. 

A  further  requirement,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  is,  that  the 
members  of  the  faculty  should  be  leaders  in  their  respective  departments; 
that  they  must  not  only  know  what  others  have  done,  but  they  must  also 
be  able  to  make  original  investigations  and  publications  in  their  special- 
ties. Men  of  this  class  have  a  strong  stimulating  effect  on  the  students. 
They,  of  necessity,  not  only  keep  up  with  the.  times  in  their  subjects,  but 
are  also  in  advance;  and  whatever  reputation  they  may  attain  by  their 
work  is  a  direct  gain  in  reputation  for  the  institution 'with  which  they  may 
be  connected.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  commanding 
position  of  the  leading  institutions  in  the  United  States  is  due  solely  to 
this,  that  their  faculties  have  been,  at  least  partly,  if  not  largely,  composed 
of  original  investigators  and  thinkers. 

Of  past  teachers  in  the  school,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
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work  done  by  Edwards,  Keller,  and  Haynes,  in  the  development  of  the 
institution  and  in  their  willingness  to  work  for  its  interests;  and  it  is  ever 
intended  that  the  teachers  shall  be  painstaking,  hard  working,  nnselfish 
men  who  are  ready  to  devote  themselves  in  every  way  to  the  good  of  the 
school. 

On  the  whole,  the  Mining  School  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  its  Board 
of  Control  being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  successful  business  men 
who  understand  the  conditions  under  which  aiiy  business  i  can  "be  success- 
ful, if  at  all.  These  gentlemen  have  apparently  tried  to  do  all  they  could 
to  advance  the  school,  devoting  their  time  and  money  freely  to  forward  its 
interests. 

The  president  of  the  board.  Judge  Jay  A.  Hubbell,  originated  the  bill 
under  which  the  school  was  organized,  has  given  land,  time,  and  influence 
to  make  it  what  it  is.  Hon.  J.  M.  Longyear  has  in  the  same  way  given 
money  freely  to  aid  poor  students  and  in  various  other  ways  has  done  the 
institution  great  good,  while  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Kidder,  C.  E.  and  J.  N. 
Wright,  Pope,  Chadboume,  Senter,  and  others  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  school  can  be  truly  said  to  have  been  most  fortunate  in  its  Board  of 
Control,  and  all  praise  is  due  to  that  body. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  has  been  planned  with  this  idea, — to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  each  student  to  be  occupied  his  entire  time  and  not  to 
be  obliged  to  wait  This  has  been  done  not  only  in  the  interest  of  good 
teaching,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  economy;  i.  e.  equipment  is  made  to 
take  the  place,  to  a  large  extent,  of  instructors.  In  other  words,  a  well 
equipped  laboratory  with  the  materials  and  apparatus  properly  arranged, 
can  be  carried  on  with  far  less  assistance  than  one  poorly  equipped  and 
with  its  materials  difficultly  accessible.  Money  put  into  good  apparatus 
and  teaching  material  is  a  permanent  investment  lasting  over  many  years, 
while  the  money  paid  to  assistants  lasts  for  one  year  only  and  must  be 
renewed  on  the  next  It  is  claimed  here  that,  wherever  practicable,  it  is 
better  to  put  the  money  into  additional  apparatus  rather  than  into  additional 
assistance.  I  know  that,  were  it  not  for  this  plan,  our  teaching  force  would 
have  to  be  greatly  increased  in  order  to  do  the  work  that  is  now  done. 
This  can  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  the  laboratory 
courses  in  mineralogy  and  petrography  have  far  more  students  here  than 
they  have  in  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  or  the  State  University,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other  laboratory  courses. 

The  library  has  been  especially  selected  for  the  technical  and  other  needs 
of  the  school  and  numbers  some  10,000  volumes,  while  the  reading  room 
contains  all  the  important  and  technical  periodicals  that  bear  on  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  school. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  the  special  apparatus 
needed  in  the  student's  practical  work,  like  galvanometers  of  various  kinds, 
calorimetei-s,  resistance  boxes,  spectra  goniometers,  spherometers,  balances, 
bridges,  sextants,  sonometers,  polariscopes,  electric  motors,  photometers, 
etc.,  etc. 

In  chemistry  there  are  two  laboratories;  one  for  general  chemistry  and 
qualitative  analysis,  and  the  other  for  quantitative  analysis.  These  labor- 
atories are  well  equipped  with  gas  and  water  supplies,  with  filter  pumps  for 
each  student  as  well  as  with  all  the  needed  modern  apparatus  for  chemi- 
cal work,  including  thirteen  analytical  balances,  spectroscopes,  Hempei's 
and  Bunsen*s  apparatus,  etc. 

The  assay  laboratory  is  fitted  with  ten  large  crucible  furnaces;  eighteen 
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Brown's  muffle  furnaces;  sixteen  Hoskins'  gasoline,  criicible,  and  muffle 
furnaces;  Blake's  and  Qates'  crushers;  large  buck  plates,  large  and  small 
mortars,  sieves,  etc.,  as  well  as  six  pulp  scales  and  five  button  balances. 
The  mill  and  ore  dressing  works  are  well  equipped  with  one  650-pound 
three-stamp  battery,  for  wet  or  dry  crushing,  furnished  with  copper  plates; 
one  Blake  crusher;  one  sample  grinder;  one  pair  of  rolls;  one  amalgamat- 
ing pan;  one  settler;  two  jigs;  one  Calumet  separator;  one  spitzkasten;  one 
Frue  vanner;  apron  tables;  screens;  precipitating  tanks;  and  settling  tanks 
sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  check  all  his  results  by  assay. 

For  metallurgical  purposes  there  has  been  erected  a  7x10  reverberatory 
roasting  furnace,  which  will  enable  the  students  to  treat  their  concentrates 
and  refractory  ores. 

The  mechanical  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the 
scheduled  work.  Among  the  instruments  on  hand  are  one  Crosby,  one 
straight-line,  and  one  Tabor  indicator,  with  full  complement  of  springs; 
Heath  stop-watch;  eight  polar  planimeters;  Ashcroft  revolution  counter; 
Schaeffer  and  Budenberg  tachometer;  lazy  tongs  and  other  reducing  gears; 
Ashcroft  pyrometer;  set  of  Green's  standard  thermometers;  Heisler  and 
Barrus  calorimeters;  Water  meters;  Ashcroft  boiler  test-pump;  steam- 
gauge  testing  machine,  etc.  There  are  also  on  hand  a  number  of  cut 
models  of  injectors,  etc.,  for  illustrating  lectures.  The  mechanical  labora- 
tories are  further  provided  with  a  100,000  lb.  machine  fitted  for  tests  in 
tension,  compression,  cross  breaking  and  shearing;  a  Thurston  autographic; 
torsion  machine  and  Olsen  2,000  lb.  cement  tester  and  an  Ashcroft  oil 
testing  machine.  There  are  also  on  hand  a  Henning  electric  contact 
micrometer  for  measurement  of  extension;  an  electric  micrometer  for  com- 
pression tests;  a  B.  &  S.  vernier  caliper  and  several  micrometer  calipers; 
a  24-inch  l^  16-foot  New  Haven  Tool  Company's  engine  lathe.  Prentice 
screw  cutting  lathe,  and  two  hand  lathes;  a  34-inch  automatic- feed  Blaisdell 
drill  press;  a  20-inch  Lodge  and  Davis  drill  press;  a  16-inch  Gould  and 
Eberhardt  shaper;  a  Whitcomb  planer  of  capacity  8x2x2  feet;  a  Brainard 
No.  4  Universal  milling  machine;  two  wet  and  two  dry  emery  grinders 
and  several  smaller  machine  tools.  The  assortment  of  chucks,  taps,  drills, 
reamers,  and  general  tools  is  very  complete.  For  practice  in  pipe  fitting 
a  separate  bench  has  been  provided,  and  a  complete  set  of  pipe  tools  and 
fittings  up  to  two  inches  inclusive  is  in  stock.  The  pattern  shop  contains 
two  Clement  wood  lathes;  a  83-inch  Fay  band  saw;  Beach  jig  saw;  emery 
wheels  and  grindstones;  Pedrick  and  Ayer  gou^e  grinders;  a  very  com- 
plete  assortment  of  hand  tools  and  appliances;  a  9x9  inch  New  York  Safety 
vertical  high  speed  engine;  a  3x12  Buckeye  automatic  engine;  a  12K  Edi- 
son dynamo;  a  2  HP  Sprague  motor;  several  Ayrtou  and  Perry  ammeters 
and  voltameters;  Bergman  ammeters,  storage  cells,  etc. 

After  the  close  of  the  summer  term  of  1894,  the  shops  will  be  removed  to 
a  building  designed  for  their  especial  use,  and  the  equipment  of  machinery 
and  tools  will  be  materially  increased.  Provision  las  also  been  made  for 
an  electrical  laboratory,  which  will  contain  not  only  the  apparatus 
needed  for  electrical  measurements,  but  also  a  complete  dynamo  plant  suf- 
ficient to  familiarize  the  student  with  modern  practice  in  arc  and 
incandescent  lighting. 

The  Mining  School  has  a  complete  outfit  for  its  work  in  plane,  railroad, 
and  mining  surveying,  including  one  plane  table  from  Buff  and  Berc:er; 
nine  transits — three  from  Buff  and  Berger,  three  from  Heller  and  Brightly, 
two  from  Gurley:  five  Burt  solar  compasses;  five  magnetic  compasses; 
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fifteen  Locke  hand  levels.  In  addition  to  thel9e  more  expensive  instru- 
ments, the  school  owns  the  necessary  number  of  mining  lamps,  chains, 
steel  tapes,  poles,  rods,  etc.  Two  of  the  transits  are  adapted  to  mine  as 
well  as  surface  work. 

The  laboratories  for  crystallography,  mineralogy,  petrography,  and 
geology  are  well  equipped  and  prepared  for  both  elementary  and  advanced 
students.     Among  other  material  these  laboratories  have  the  following: 

Crystals  and  crystal  models 4,104 

Mineral  specimens 27,810 

Bock  specimens .. 11,575 

Thin  sections  of  rocks  and  minerals 3,000 

Also  thirty-eight  petrographical  microscopes  with  accessories,  spectro- 
scopes, goniometers,  polariscopes,  etc. 

The  main  building  is  109  feet  by  53  feet,  with  a  wing  37  feet  by  25  feet. 
A  well  appointed  stamp  mill  and  ore  dressing  works,  a  small  metallurgical 
building,  etc.,  complete  the  structures  now  used  by  the  Mining  School. 

A  large  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  mining  engineering,  the  drawing  and  surveying,  has  been  erected  and 
will  be  completed  in  1894,  while  the  interior  of  the  main  building  will  be 
remodeled  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  school. 

It  was  early  decided  that,  as  the  Michigan  Mining  School  was  the  only 
institution  oi  higher  learning  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  the 
closest  possible  relations  should  be  maintained  between  it  and  the  various 
high  schools,  not  only  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  but  throughout  the  State. 
It  was.thought  that  this  could  best  be  done  by  trying  to  remove  one  cause 
of  weakness  in  the  high  schools,— the  leaving  of  pupils  before  .graduating. 
It  was  attempted  to  remedy  this,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  taking  the  pupil 
directly  from  the  school  and  upon  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  or 
principal.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  not  only  cause  the  pupils  to 
remain  in  the  schools  until  graduation,  but  also  strengthen  the  teachers  in 
inducing  the  Boards  to  develop  their  schools.  Wherever  it  has  been  seen 
that  any  change  would  benefit  the  schools,  it  has  been  adopted;  and  the 
Mining  School  is  ever  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  public 
schools  in  all  that  will  assist  and  aid  them. 

Besides  endeavoring  to  assist  the  public  schools,  the  Mining  School 
found  others  to  aid;  t.  6.,  worthy  young  men  who  had  spent  a  number  o£ 
years  in  practical  work  and  whose  only  hope  for  a  higher  education  lay  in 
the  Mining  School.  For  them  the  requirements  were  made  to  cover  only 
those  studies  that  were  essential  to  the  subsequent  course  in  mining  engi- 
neering; but,  in  order  to  prevent  pupils  of  the  high  school  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  and  leaving  before  graduation,  it  has  been  expressly  stip- 
ulated that  all  students  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  enter  by  certifi- 
cate, shall  have  completed  some  one  of  the  courses  in  a  public  school  that 
shall  also  cover  with  other  studies  the  following:  arithmetic,  metric  system, 
algebra  to  quadratics,  plane,  solid,  and  spherical  geometry,  physics,  astron- 
omy, and  book-keeping;  the  same  as  is  required  n)r  pupils  twenty  years  of 
age  or  over. 

For  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  Mining  School,  teachers  are  urged 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils  in  the  use  of  the 
English  ianguagd^aiid  the  special  subjects. ireqaired/foradmiBsion.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  practice  in  the  solution  of  practical 
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problems  in  mathematics,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  familiar  with  and  skill- 
ful in  the  use  of  mathematical  principles,  as  the  solution  of  problems  for 
th»^  student  of  mathematics  is  his  laboratory  work.  Thoroughness  in  the 
work  done  is  to  be  aimed  at  rather  than  the  quantity. 

In  speaking  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  attention  may  again  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Michigan  Mining  School  was  organized  to  prepare 
men  to  assist  in  the  practical  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  school  is  therefore  not  intended  to  give  its  pupils  the  ordi- 
nary general  and  theoretical  education  afforded  elsewhere  in  the  usual 
courses  in  mining  engineering;  but,  on  account  of  the  special  location  of 
the  institution,  it  aims  to  unite  both  theoretical  and  practical  mining  work 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  In  other  words,  it  is  intended,  in  connection 
with  the  school,  to  teach  students  the  principles  they  will  need  for  their 
future  life  work  and  to  give  them  practice  in  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  mill,  mine,  laboratory,  and  workshop,  so  that  on  graduating 
they  will  be  able  to  take  their  places  as  productive  and  useful  members  of 
the  community  to  which  they  belong.  The  Michigan  Mining  SSchool  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  scientific  school  in  the  ordinary  sense,  nor  to  concern 
itself  with  general  education,  but  to  be  in  the  true  sense  a  professional 
school,  in  which  all  its  pupils  are  not  studying  to  obtain  an  education  for 
the  purpose  of  mental  cultivation  alone,  but  to  obtain  an  education  and 
practical  training  in  a  profession  which  they  expect  to  follow  on  leaving 
the  school.  This  can  be  done  more  easily  here  than  almost  anywhere  else, 
since  the  sole  object  of  the  Mining  School  is  to  train  men  in  mining  engi- 
neering or  in  such  specialties  as  they  may  need  in  connection  with  t-ne 
development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  and  nation. 

In  all  other  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  mining  engineering  course 
is  carried  on  in  connection  with  other  courses  and  is  often  looked  upon  as 
a  subject  of  less  importance.  This  usually  results  in  a  crude  and  insuf- 
ficient instruction,  the  main  object  of  which  seems  to  produce  anything 
except  mining  engineers.  How  much  real  mining  engineering  can 
a  few  students  learn  when  they  are  sandwiched  among  hundreds  of 
students,  where  the  aim  of  the  latter  and  of  their  teachers  is  to  give  them 
a  training  that  will  prepare  them  to  take  up  the  study  of  law,  divinity, 
medicine, — in  short,  everything  except  mining  engineering?  Students 
may,  under  such  conditions,  learn  well  many  subjects,  ^but  mining  engin- 
eering is  not  one  of  them.  We  claim  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  give 
proper  training  in  mining;  engineering  without  access  to  a  mine,  as  it  is  to 
train  a  properly  equipped  physician  without  hospital  practice,  a  clergyman 
without  putting  him  into  the  pulpit,  or  to  train  a  farmer  in  the  methods 
of  practical  agriculture  among  the  "bulls"  and  "lambs'*  of  Wall  street 
Men  who  are  able  to  do  any  good  work  must  either  obtain  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  studying  prior  to  or  during  their  school 
life,  or  else  they  must  learn  it  afterwards  at  the  expense  of  their  employers. 
Men  are  graduated  all  over  this  country  in  courses  in  mining  engineering 
that  have  never  seen  a  mine,  and  they  are  no  more  fitted  for  mining 
engineers  than  would  be  a  city  boy  for  a  practical  farmer,  when  he  had 
been  taught  agriculture  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city  and  had  never  been 
outside  of  it.  They  may,  and  generally  do,  have  ability  enough  to  over- 
come their  defective  education;  but  no  one  can  claim  that  this  is  the  best 
way  to  obtain  an  education  for  such  work.  A  certain  institution  in  the 
United  States,  foremost  in  its  mining  engineering  course  as  well  as  in 
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its  other  courses,  graduates  its  students  in  mining  engineering  without 
requiring  them  to  nave  ever  seen  a  mine  or  to  have  any  practical  knowl- 
edge of  its  work.  Such  graduates  know  as  much  about  mines  and  real 
mining  as  a  blind  man  does  about  the  appearance  of  the  moon;  their 
knowledge  is  derived  from  second  hand  information  only.  That  students 
of  mining  engineering  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  mines  is 
recognized  by  many  institutions  in  requiring  their  students  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  or  more  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  and  also  in  the  location  of 
some  of  these  schools,  like  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  in  the  midst  of 
the  mining  regions,  which  places  them  in  a  mining  atmosphere  and 
imbues  them  with  a  mining  spirit. 

When  first  organized,  the  school  had  a  course  two  years  in  length,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  practical, 
this  course  was  changed  to  one  three  years  long  and  higher  requirements 
for  admission  were  demanded.  This  course,  in  its  amount  .of  required 
work,  was  the  equivalent  of  the  four  years'  course  in  most  other  insti- 
tutions and  was  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  result  was  to  diminish 
the  number  of  pupils  in  thi^  little  institution  at  the  commencement  of  its 
fourth  year,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  pupils  the  following  year  showed 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  mad3.  In  other  words,  the  school  in  the  end 
greatly  profited  by  its  stand  for  higher  and  better  education. 

As  the  result  of  its  experience,  it  was  thought  wise  again  to  advance 
the  requirements  for  admission  and  enlarge  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  fall  of  1893.  This,  as  you  will  see,  has  conspired  to  reduce  the 
numbers  to  some  extent,  although  other  factors  have  united;  such  as  the 
present  business  depression  and  the  recent  establishment  elsewhere  of 
a  large  number  of  mining  engineering  courses,  owing  to  the  success 
.attained  by  the  Michigan  Mining  School. 

The  change  in  the  course  has  led  in  this  school  to  the  establishment  of 
two  courses;  one  for  three  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science;  and  the  other  for  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mining 
Engineer. 

The  course  of  instruction  now  occupies  some  forty-five  weeks  each  year, 
and  takes  from  seven  to  nine  hours  a  day  in  the  field,  mill,  mine,  labora- 
tory, lecture  or  class  room,  while  the  special  preparation  or  study  has  to 
be  done  outside  of  these  hours.  The  number  of  hours  given  for  each 
subject  shows  the  relative  amount  of  work  in  each  one,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  a  much  better  course  in  this  country  or  one  more 
adapted  to  train  the  pupil  so  he  will  be  prepared  to  start  upon  his  future 
work. 

In  the  course  extending  over  three  years  there  are  5,490  hours  of 
required  work;  and  in  the  four  years'  course,  6,935  hours  of  required  work 
in  the  mine,  mill,  laboratory,  or  class-room.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  time 
spent  outside  in  preparation.  The  number  of  required  hours  each  year 
varies  from  1,715  to  1,745. 
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THE   THREE   YEARS'   COURSE. 

Mathematics 452 

Physics :....  284 

Drawing 508 

Chemistry 963 

Assaying 105 

Metallurgy . 182 

Mechanical  Engineering 783 

Surveying 555 

Mining  Engineering 472 

Mineralogy 336 

Petrography 168 

Oeology 410 


THE   FOUR   years'   COURSE. 


5,490 


Mathematics . 452  or    452 

Physics 284  "  284 

Drawing 508  "  508 

Chemistry 1,053  "  1,375 

Assaying 105  "  105 

Ore  Dressing 222  "  222 

Metallurgy 617  "  519 

Mechanical  Engineering 1,319  "  1,319 

Electrical  Engineering 112  "  84 

Surveying 555  "  555 

Mining  Engineering 598  "  472 

Hydraulics _..  56  '*  56 

Mineralogy 336  "  336 

Petrography 168  "  168 

Geology 550  "  480 


6,935       6,935 

The  large  number  of  hours  is  due  to  the  amount  of  practical  work  in  the 
course,  since  it  is  not  believed  that  any  good  can  come  from  memorizing 
pages  of  text  book,  and  lectures  in  any  science,  when  the  principles  are  not 
actually  applied  by  the  pupil  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  becomes  part 
of  himself,  as  it  were.  The  learning  must  be  through  the  experience  and 
application  of  the  principles,  or  else  the  principles  will  be  forgotten.  With- 
out actual  laboratory  or  field  practice,  it  is  far  better  to  memorize  the 
spneeches  of  Webster  or  Demosthenes  than  pages  of  physics,  chemistry, 
mineralc^y,  or  geology.  Whole  pages  of  dissertation  on  the  art  of  carp- 
entry will  not  enable  one  to  drive  a  nail  straight,  until  the  hand  and  eye 
have  been  educated  to  do  it  through  practice.  As  pointed  out  before,  this 
is  the  second  time  in  its  short  history  that  the  Mining  School  has  advanced 
its  course,  and  the  fourth  time  it  has  increased  its  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. Whether  the  present  change  and  advance  of  its  coarse  will  continue 
to  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  or  not,  is  vet  to  be  ascertained;  but  so 
far,  even  with  the  change,  there  are  only  eignt  less  than  at  this  time  last 
year. 
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It  will,  of  coarse,  be  understood  that,  in  giving  any  account  of  the  instruc- 
tion, but  little  idea  can  really  be  given  of  the  vast  amount  of  varied  work 
accomplished  by  both  teachers  and  pupils — work  due  not  only  to  the 
course,  but  also  to  the  natural  interest  and  spirit  in  the  work  and  to  the 
mining  atmosphere  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

The  Mining  School  has  hoped  to  aid  the  teachers  in  its  vicinity 
or  such  others  as  might  wish  to  take  their  vacation  in  a  region  so  delight, 
fully  pleasant  in  summer  as  the  Northern  Peninsula,  by  throwing  open 
freely  its  laboratories  and  placing  as  much  of  its  practical  work  in  the 
summer  time  as  possible.  In  this  way  a  teacher  may,  during  his  vacations, 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  field  geology,  surveying,  shop  work,  etc. 
Teachers  and  others  who  desire  to  do  so  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to 
take  advantage  of  the  special  laboratory  facilities  the  school  offers.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  and  collections  is  for  actual  practical 
use  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  not  for  show. 

While  you  all  understand  that  much  of  the  education  given  at  the  Min- 
ing school  is  technical  and  not  of  interest  except  to  those  who  exx)ect  to 
apply  it,  yet  much  of  the  work  like  mathematics,  drawiiig,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  petrography,  geology,  surveying,  etc.,  is  of  a  kind  that  belongs 
to  general  education— to  the  teacher's  education;  and  the  instruction  is  of 
a  kmd  that  will  give  the  teacher  the  necessary  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  that  he  may  wish  to  teach.  While  the  Mining 
School  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  school  of  general  education  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  Normal  School,  the  colleges,  or  the  State  University,  it 
does  believe  that  an  education  that  will  develop  the  judgment,  the  reason,, 
and  the  observation,  that  will  expand  the  man,  make  him  a  good  and  use- 
ful citizen,  can  be  obtained  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  from  instructing  the 
pupil  in  subjects  that  he  will  use,  as  in  subjects  he  will  not  use:  the  edu- 
cation dex)ends  far  more  upon  the  method  and  the  interest  the  pupil  takes 
than  upon  the  subject. 

Let  me  again  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  rivalship  on  the  part  of 
the  Mining  School  with  the  State  University,  the  colleges,  or  the  Normal 
School.  All  have  their  place — not  one  has  the  special  equipment  or 
means  or  location  to  do  the  work  of  the  Mining  School;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Mining  School  has  not  the  slightest  desire  or  intention  to  do 
the  work  that  belongs  to  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State.^ 
It  is  hoped  that  every  one  of  them  may  prosper,  for  the  Mining  School 
believes  that  their  prosperity  is  hers. 

The  Mining  School  asks  your  aid  in  sustaining  her  and  enabling  her  to 
reach  the  highest  standard  possible.  She  asks  you  to  send  to  her  such 
good  pupils  as  you  may  have  who  desire  such  an  education  as  she  can  give. 
All  those  who  wish  a  different  education,  no  one  exx)ects  you  to  send  to  the 
Mining  School;  their  proper  place  is  elsewhere. 

The  Mining  School  has  directly  stimulated  and  aided  the  public  schools 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  in  so  doing  it  has  been  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  State  University.  This  has  been  done  by  the  graduates  of  the  Miniiig 
School  proving  locally  the  advantage  of  an  education.  This  has  reacted 
upon  the  people,  (jausmg  them  to  take  more  interest  in  their  schools  and 
in  education.  As  a  direct  result  the  State  University  has  over  double 
the  number  of  pupils  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  that  she  had  the  year 
before  the  Mining  School  was  established,  and  has  six  or  more  accredited 
schools  in  that  district,  when  in  1886  she  had  none.  In  view  of  the  efforts- 
made  by  the  Mining  School  to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools  and  with. 
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the  other  educational  institations  of  the  State,  will  you  not  do  what  you 
•can  to  aid  and  sustain  her?  The  success  of  the  Mining  School  does  not  in 
any  way  detract  from  or  injure  any  other  educational  interest;  it  only  helps 
and  strengthens  them. 

You  never  find  the  people  or  legislators  from  the  Upper  Peninsula 
opposing  appropriations  or  aid  to  any  of  the  educational  institutions  situ- 
ated in  the  Lower  Peninsula — we  are  all  proud  of  them.  May  they  ever 
prosper  and  stand  amongst  the  highest  in  the  land  I  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  you  not  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  youthful  institution  situ- 
ated upon  the  thumb  that  Michigan  inserts  into  Lake  Superior's  pie;  for 
the  standard  of  education  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  success  and  work  of  the  Mining  School.  The  University,  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  Normal  are  too  far  away  directly  to  affect 
the  standard;  but,  if  the  Mining  School  ean  do  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  the 
educational  stimulus  it  will  give  to  that  region  will  cause  a  four-fold  return 
to  the  educational  institutions  below  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

Aid  and  comfort  us  in  the  efforts  that  we  are  making  to  place  the  Mich- 
igan Mining  School  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  practical  institations 
of  its  kind  in  the  land. 


BEOESS. 

Music — Solo  by  G.  R.  Curtis. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BUSINESS. 

Dr.  Hinsdale,  chairman  of  Committee  on  N.  E.  A.,  reported:  We  met 
yesterday  and  appointed  Prof.  Strong  and  Supt.  Pattengill  as  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  carry  on  correspondence  regarding  transportation,  and  also 
instructed  them  to  proceed  to  Duluth  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
headquarters  of  our  State  representatives.  This  committee  cannot  go 
without  some  expense  and,  as  they  go  in  our  interest,  I  suggest  that  the 
necessary  amount  be  appropriated  from  the  treasury  of  our  State 
association. 

Supt.  Whitney: 

I  move  that  this  expense  be  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  association* 
Carried. 

Supt.  Pattengill: 

The  Michigan  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  there  could  be  much  improvement  along  the  line  of  school 
exhibits  in  this  State.  Many  of  our  schools  were  not  used  to  that  sort  of 
work.  Therefore  a  call  was  issued  somewhat  late  in  the  fall  asking  the 
schools  to  send  in  some  work  for  exhibit  in  connection  with  this  associa- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  very  excellent  exhibits  which 
are  seen  in  tne  three  claaaes,  rural,  village,  and  city  schools  in  the  rooms 
adjacent  to  this  hall.  It  makes  me  proud  of  my  State  to  know  that  such 
work  can  be  done  in  all  classes  of  schools.     The  exhibits  have  excited  a 
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great  deal  of  interest,  and  very  many  have  expressed  their  high  apprecia> 
tion  of  the  valuable  hints  which  they  have  received  from  the  examination 
of  the  display.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  educational  value  of  school  exhibits 
in  every  respect.  I  am  sure,  however,  of  this  thing;  it  interests  the  people 
in  the  schools  and  the  work  of  their  children  better  than  could  be  done  in 
any  oHher  way.  1  have  appointed  committees  on  map  drawing,  language, 
kindergarten,  penmanship,  and  general  utility  of  exhibits.  The  members  of 
this  committee  are,  not  to  select  the  best,  for  the  exhibit  is  by  no  means 
competitive.  They  are  to  commend  where  commendation  is  merited,  and 
criticise  where  criticism  is  needful.  They  are  to  offer  suggestions  as  to 
future  exhibits,  ways  of  putting  up  the  exhibits  for  the  best  display,  suggest 
rules  that  should  govern  the  exhibits  so  that  they  shall  show  the  true 
work  of  the  pupil  and  not  the  teacher,  and  feel  perfectly  free  to  offer  any 
suggestions  correlative  to  the  subject  which  they  may  deem  best.  These 
reports  will  then  be  carefully  collated  and  from  them  arrangements  be 
made  for  next  year's  competitive  exhibit.  It  has  not  been  decided  what 
is  to  be  done  with  many  of  the  exhibits  now  here;  but  if  they  could  be 
sent  out  among  our  rural  schools,  they  might  do  good  missionary  work. 
In  this  way  we  can  help  our  teachers  to  do  better  work  and  get  into  it  the 
spirit  spoken  of  by  Judge  Draper.  I  hope  as  many  exhibits  as  possible 
may  be  left  and  I  will  send  them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  I  am 
very  thankful  to  the  commissioners  and  teachers  who  responded  so  heartily 
to  the  call  and  have  helped  to  make  this  exhibit  the  success  which  it  is. 

Supt.  Richards,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported 
as  follows: 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  assem- 
bled, beg  leave  to  give  expression  to  the  following  sentiments: 

Firsts  We  extend  to  the  following  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
present  successful  session  of  the  ^sooiation;  to  President  W.  H.Cheever  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  their  preparation  of  so  excellent  a  program;  to  Supt.  Hoyt  for  per- 
fecting local  arrangements;  to  the  high  school  choir,  the  boys  from  the  Industrial 
School,  and  the  pupils  from  the  School  for  the  Blind,  for  inspiring  music;  to  hotels  and 
railroads  for  reduced  rates;  to  President  Gorton  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
for  bouquets  and  flowers;  to  the  people  of  Lansing  who,  through  their  mayor,  Hon.  A. 
O.  Bement,  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  teachers  of  Michigan;  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple  for  opening  their  beautiful  home  in  which  to  hold  the  reception  in  honor  of  our 
State  Normal  s  new  president,  Dr.  Boone;  to  the  State  Board  of  Auditors  for  granting 
us  the  use  of  the  capitol  building;  and  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Congregational 
church  for  their  church. 

Second,  That  we  strongly  endorse  the  aggressiveness  of  our  State  Superintendent  in 
suggesting  ways  and  means  by  which  our  public  schools  may  be  made  more  efficient, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  changes  proposed  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  the 
establishment  of  township  and  county  rallies,  the  effort  to  put  a  library  into  every 
schoolhouse  of  the  State,  and  in  his  earnest  efforts  to  secure  effective  legislation  in 
regard  to  general  school  interests. 

Thirds  That  we  look  with  approval  upon  the  action  of  the  College  Section  in  taking 
a  practical  step  toward  the  suppression  of  the  objectionable  features  of  intercollegiate 
six>rts,  especially  pertaining  to  the  matter  of  base  ball  and  foot  ball. 

Fofirth,  We  regret  that  the  association's  suggestions  of  last  year  with  reference  to 
the  length  of  time  given  to  papers  and  discussions  has  not  been  observed  in  the  present 
session,  and  we  again  express  our  judgment  that  papers  should  be  limited  to  twenty 
minutes  and  discussions  to  ten  minut^. 

Fifths  We  respectfully  recommend  to  the  executive  committee  the  propriety  of  taking 
some  action  in  regard  to  securing  a  suitable  room  in  which  to  hold  the  Primary  Section 
of  the  association.  The  acoustic  properties  of  this  hall  are  such  and  the  audience 
necessarily  ao  far  removed  from  the  speaker,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
lady's  voice  to  be  heard. 
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Sixth,  We  recogDize  tfie  need  of  profeseional  instruction  and  general  culture  by  the 
fifteen  thousand  teachers  of  Michigan.  We  therefore  recommend  that  steps  be  taken 
at  once  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  such  instruction,  and  urge  our  next  legisla- 
ture to  establish  at  least  one  more  Normal  school. 

Seventh,  Thai  we,  as  an  Association,  extend  our  kindest  wishes  to  our  worthy  retiring 
president  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  He  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  botli  teachers 
and  pupils  of  this  State,  and  we  sincerely  regret  that  he  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  schools  of  Michigan. 

Report  accepted. 

A  short  discussiou  as  to  what  should  be  done  regarding  the  maintenance 
of  the  building  presented  by  the  Hackley  Park  Association  resulted  in  the 
entire  matter  being  referred  to  a  committee. 

President  Gorton,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported 
the  following: 

First  vice  president,  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  Ypsilanti;  second  vice  presi- 
dent, Supt.  K.  A.  Richards,  Greenville;  secretary,  Supi  F.  R.  Hathaway. 
Hudson;  treasurer,  Supt.  T.  E.  Evans,  Jackson.  Executive  Committee — 
Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor;  Florence  C.  Fox,  Lansing;  Prin.  W.  A. 
Ellis,  Detroit.  Board  of  control  pupils'  reading  circle — Supt.  J.  W.  Sim- 
mons, Owosso;  Supt.  C.  O.   Hoyt,  Lansing. 

Report  accepted. 

E.  C.  Thompson  of  Saginaw,  W.  S.  and  C.  T.  Grawn  of  Traverse  City, 
were  placed  in  nomination  for  president,  the  result  of  the  informal  ballot 
being  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Supt.  Thompson  declared  himself  as  not  believing  in  a  divided  interest 
and  moved  that  this  informal  vote  be  made  formal  and  unanimous. 
Carried. 

Supls.  Whitney  and  Briggs  were  appointed  by  the  chair  to  take  the 
Hackley  Park  matter  under  advisement  and  report  next  year. 

President  Cheever  being  obliged  to  leave,  hereupon  addressed  the  asso- 
cial.'m  with  the  following  well-chosen  words  of  fiarewell:  When  it  was 
decided  that  I  was  to  go  out  of  the  State,  I  promptly  offered  to  resign  my 
]>08ition  as  president  of  your  association,  but  was  told  *'  N6,  you'll  be  com- 
ing back  to  Michigan.  Keep  the  office  and  we'll  do  the  work."  That  is 
exactly  what  has  been  done.  Everything  that  has  been  so  well  arranged 
's  due  to  the  efficient  secretary  and  the  executive  committee.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  me  that  I  could  come  here  and  look  into  the  faces  of  Michigan 
teachers  and  take  by  the  hand  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated; 
and  as  I  go  back  to  my  Wisconsin  home,  I  shall  go  filled  with  pleasant 
thoughts  of  these  days. 
Miss  Milleb  of  Saginaw,  E.  S. : 

I  have  learned  that  in  my  absence  last  evening  I  was  elected  president 
of  the  Primary  Section,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  me. 

Treasurer  Laird  gave  the  annual  financial  report  as  follows: 
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REPORT    OP    TREASURER    OP    MICHIQAN    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSO- 
CIATION,   1893. 

1892.  Receipts.  Bzpenditares. 
Dec.  29    ReG*d  from  J.  A.  Stewart,  treasurer $498  01 

Paid  for  draft  for  above  amount $0  50 

1893.  Expenses  incurred  during  former  adminUtration. 

Jan.  28    H.  N.  French,  Association  expeDses 14  89 

"    "      Stenographer's  bill 30  00 

Peb.  15    Expenses  of  Executive  Committee  in  attending  meeting 

at  Lansing 28  25 

Apr.  4      Moderator's  bill — printing.. 4  00 

**    ''      Expenses  attending  location  of  site  of  Teachers'  build- 
ing at  Haokley  Park _ 8  50 

July  10    Robert  Smith  &  Co's  bUl— printing 2  20 

Aug.  1     Expenses  attending  the  supervision  of  said  building, 

925.85,  and  dedication  ceremonies,  $70.68 9653 

Aug.  4    Bill  of  C.  O.  Hoyt— printing _  7  00 

Sept.  8    W.  H. Honey's  bill — express,etc _ _.  80 

"      "    C.O.Hoyt's  bill— mailing  reports,  etc 17  85 

Nov.  15    Expenses  attending  Executive  Committee  meeting 10  85 

•*     ••     Treasurer's  bill— tickets  and  postage 3  50 

'*     **     C.  O.  Hoyt's  bill— printing,  etc _ 26  00 

Dec.  26    Reo'd  interest  on  deposits 13  40 

"    27    Receipts  from  sale  of  tickets  and  lecture 281  65 

1894. 

Jan.    2    Paid  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper— lecture 100  00 

"      •*    Paid  Prof.  Belfield— services  at  meeting 40  00 

"    Expenses  at  meeting  Dec.  26-8 

"    Rent  of  church,  $20.00;  chairs,  $  l.OO;  pianos,  $9.50 30  50 

Stenographer's  bill,  $25.00;  C.  O.  Hoyt's  expenses,  $4.56; 

W.  H,  Cheever's  bill,  $.45 30  01 

**      *»    Robert  Smith  &  Go's  bill— printing  reports 53  70 

"      "    R.  R.  agents  bill _ 5  00 

'*      *'    Amountonhand 282  98 


tt 

4.  (( 


$793  06         $793  06 


S.  B.  Laird,  Treasurer^  1893. 

Supt.  Hoyt  stated  that  the  growth  of  the  association  made  it  impossible 
for  one  man  to  do  the  work  well,  and  moved  that  the  incoming  secretary 
be  authorized  by  the  association  to  employ  a  railroad  secretary  for  the 
coming  year.     Carried. 

President  Cheever  read  a  congratulatory  telegram  from  the  Teachers' 
Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  as  follows: 

We  send  you  greetings  from  four  hundred  Wisconsin   teachers.    May  your  work 
prosper. 

T.  B.  Pray, 
President. 

In  the  absence  of  the  vice  president,  Pres.  Cheever  then  placed  Supt. 
Hoyt  in  charge  of  the  afternoon  meeting. 
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AFTERNOON   SB8SI0N,  1:30  p.  m. 

"THE   TOWNSHIP   UNIT." 
SUPT.   C.   W.   HILLS,   PENtWATER. 

If  we  believe  "  education  to  be  the  strongest  defense  of  republican  gov- 
ernments and  human  freedom:  free  education  and  liberal  culture,  the  most 
potent  agencies  for  securing  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people," 
there  is  no  question  which  ^ould  be  of  greater  interest  to  adult  life.  Bank- 
ing at  least  equal  to  religion,  politics,  or  commerce,  it  should  be  the  work 
not  alone  of  patriotism,  but  of  enlightened  philanthropy  to  perfect  our 
educational  say1;em. 

No  one  will  deny  that  Michigan  and  the  other  states  of  the  Union  as  a 
rule  have  been  liberal  in  the  support  of  their  schools,  nor  that  teachers,  as 
a  class,  are  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  yet 
many  of  the  most  thoughtful  educators  and  statesmen  are  sounding  warn- 
ing after  warning  that  our  schools  are  not  doing  all  that  might  be  done 
considering  the  vast  annual  outlay — that  more  must  be  accomplished  if  the 
schools  are  to  act  as  the  corrective  for  the  great  flood  of  immigration  com- 
ing to  our  shores,  bringing  Old  World  discontent  and  anarchy  to  our  very 
hearthstones. 

The  scientist  of  today  is  earnestly  attempting  to  economize  in  energy  by 
davising  means  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  power  from  the 
energy  expended  in  burning  a  single  pound  of  coal;  and  he  who  succeeds 
in  inventing  some  method  or  system  whereby  the  available  power  is 
increased,  is  hailed  a  benefactor  of  humanity.  Should  the  parent,  the 
educator,  or  the  statesman,  less  than  the  physicist,  deplore  the  needless 
waste  of  energy  which  surely  results  from  an  imperfect  system  poorly 
administered? 

We  can  not  sufficiently  deplore  the  position  taken  last  winter  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Grange,  which  for  narrowness  and  bigotry  exceeds  any 
thing  in  the  history  of  that  noble  organization.  Will  notice  also  be  served 
on  inventors  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  improvement 
of  farm  machinery,  and  on  doctors  that  they  need  no  lopget  interest  them- 
selves in  protecting  a  farming  community  from  contagious  diseases  from 
abroad,  or  labor  to  restore  the  sick  to  health?  Does  it  not  seem  sad  that 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their  best  years  and  most  earnest  thought 
and  effort  to  the  cause  of  education,  should  have  notice  of  *'  no  confidence  " 
served  upon  them  by  a  body  of  patrons  whose  resolutions  are  excellent 
evidence  that  they  are  not  only  neglecting  education  as  a  study,  but  also 
have  signally  failed  to  read  intelligently  the  history  of  their  own  organiza- 
tion in  other  states  and  profit  by  experience? 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  world's  future  history  must  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  work  done  today  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the 
schools  of  this  young  giant  among  the  nations,  should  we  not  with  greatest 
earnestness  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Are  we  obtaining  highest  possible 
results  from  the  expenditure  of  energy  employed?  " 

Let  us  invite  parents,  members  of  the  Orange  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
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their  children  to  study  the  question  fairly  with  us,  working  side  by  side 
until  we  arrive  at  a  result. 

The  question  admits  of  no  temporizing,  neither  is  it  a  question  for  the 
politician.  If  after  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  education  in  this  and 
other  countries  we  answer  "Yes,  we  are  obtaining  highest  results,"  our 
opinion  should  be  accorded  respect  and  the  question  is  settled;  but  if,  as  I 
think  we  would,  we  answer  decidedly  "no," — if  we  agree  with  every  State 
superintendent  and  prominent  educator  in  Michigan  since  '73  and  most 
since  '61  in  saying  our  present  district  system  defrauds  the  majority  of 
people  living  in  rural  communities  and  that  the  returns  for  the  expendi- 
ture are  not  nearly  what  might  be  expected  and  should  be  required,  we 
will  see  the  importance  of  demanding  an  immediate  change. 

To  an  American  citizen  no  principle  of  our  government  is  dearer  than 
that  of  "equality  before  the  law."  The  State  recognizes  tl;is  principle  in 
the  support  of  schools,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  intent  that  taxation 
shall  he  uniform  and  all  children  shall  be  extended  equal  privileges  educa- 
tionally; yet  there  has  not  been  a  report  from  the  State  department  of 
education  which  has  not  shown  the  most  ridiculous  inequalities  in  the  cost 
per  capita  of  maintaining  school  in  the  same  township. 

While  the  children  of  the  wealthier  districts  may  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  ^ood  school  in  comfortable  buildings  nine  or  even  ten  months, 
the  poorer  district  beside  it  is  attempting  to  economize  by  shortening  the 
term  and  letting  the  school  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Will  any  one  attempt  to 
deny  that  the  child  in  the  poorer  district  should  have  the  right  to  attend 
school  as  long  and  to  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  child  in  the  more  favored 
district?  Is  not  a  system  which  permits  such  injustice,  nay,  under 
which  no  other  conditions  are  possible  and  under  which  thousands  of  the 
children  of  the  State  are  prevented  from  attending  at  all,  robbing  children 
of  an  education  and  the  State  of  educated  citizens? 

Select  any  county  you  may;  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  are  many 
districts  in  which  school  is  held  only  long  enough  to  draw  State  money. 
And  I  need  not  seek  far  to  bring  evidence  that  the  auction  plan  is  in  high 
favor  in  some  country  districts.  In  such  schools  grading  and  a  reading 
course  are  almost  an  impossibility  and  real  progress  slow;  yet  ridiculous  as 
88  it  may  seem,  these  are  among  our  most  expensive  schools;  and  we  may 
«(ld  that,  in  such  districts,  children  are  frequently  compelled  to  go  much 
farther  to  their  own-  miserable  school  of  short  term  than  would  be  necessary 
to  attend  a  good  school,  simply  because  the  desirable  school  is  not  in  their 
ilistrict.  True,  they  can  be  set  oflf  into  the  other  district  So  can  they 
as  easily  be  set  off  to  escape  taxation  when  a  new  school  house  is  to  be 
built  in  their  own  district.  Oases  of  the  kind  and  disputes  over  school 
house  sites  and  district  boundaries  are  too  common  to  excite  remark. 

The  conditions  in  the  poorer,  more  sparsely  settled  districts  are  made 
much  worse  by  the  impossibility  of  electing  a  progressive  board,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  district  system,  even  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, that  it  "  practiceth  that  economy  that  tendeth  to  poverty."  For  the 
avoidance  of  district  censure,  each  board  feels  obliged  to  run  the  school  a 
shade  cheaper  than  its  predecessor,  thus  preventing  the  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus and  needed  supplies  evea  in  the  wealthy  districts.  This  tendency  is, 
of  course,  much  greater  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts;  and  were  the  Hon. 
Wm.  T.  Harris  a  resident  in  such  a  community,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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elect  him  a  member  of  the  board  unless  he  would  first  pledge  himself  not 
to  hire  a  teacher  at  living  wages  or  "squander  the  district  money  on  need- 
less brooms  or  a  dictionary."  The  inevitable  result  is  that  progressive 
men  are  not  selected  even  when  such  can  be  found  in  the  district,  for  no 
honorable  man  of  liberal  education  would  for  a  moment  consent  to  be  a 
party  to  robbing  little  children  of  their  rights.  Hence  the  more  ignorant 
are  frequently  selected,  or  the  childless  wealthy  man  whose  sole  interest  is 
to  keep  down  taxation;  and  lack  of  patriotism,  thorough  selfishness,  and 
poor  business  methods  are  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  most  dis- 
trict schools. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  school  officers  in  this  State;  I  believe  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  honestly  desire  good  schools  and  some  of 
them  are  broad  minded,  well  informed  men.  The  fault  lies  not  with  them ; 
they  are  the  victims  of  a  system  which  compels  a  weak  district  to  bear  the 
full  burden  of  excessive  taxation,  and  are  elected  by  taxpayers  who, 
intuitively  feeling  the  injustice  of  paying  five  or  six  times  the  per  capita 
tax  of  the  adjoining  district,  in  their  desire  to  economize,  force  a  board 
that  is  responsible  for  nothing  but  financial  management  to  this  short 
sighted,  selfish  policy. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  State  superintendents  and  other  promi- 
nent educators  in  states  where  the  township  unit  has  been  most  fully 
tested,  that  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  school  is  as  well  fixed  as 
for  financial  management;  that  the  tendency  is  to  elect  the  best  and  most 
progressive  men  in  the  township;  that  it  is  much  easier  to  find  five  able 
men  in  a  township  than  to  find  twenty-five;  .that  the  schools  are  better 
equipped,  teachers  better  paid;  length  of  school  year  is  longer  Jtnd  taxes 
less;  that  all  children  in  the  township  have  equal  educational  advantages  at 
the  same  price. 

Selecting  from  the  replies  I  received  from  State  superintendents  and 
others,  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  the  township  sys- 
tem are  as  follows: 

1.  Under  the  township  system  the  affairs  of  the  district  are  managed 
with  business  system. 

2.  It  equalizes  school  taxes  in  towns. 

3.  A  more  efficient  and  progressive  class  of  school  officers  are  elected 
and  parsimony  and  extravagance  are  alike  controlled. 

4.  To  the  inhabitants  of  all  communities  it  guarantees  the  privileges 
now  enjoyed  by  residents  of  graded  school  districts. 

5.  Fewer  schools,  better  wages,  better  teachers,  weak  schools  annexed  io 
others. 

6.  More  and  better  supervision  by  the  commissioner  and  board  ot 
directors. 

7.  Increases  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  office  of  commissioner; 
lessens  anxiety  over  petty  details,  enabling  him  to  supervise  more  syste- 
matically and  intelligently. 

8.  Better  facilities  for  grading  country  schools,  establishing  uniform 
course  of  study,  graded  course  in  reading,  uniformity  of  text  books. 

9.  Advanced  or  high  schools  can  be  established  at  convenient  poinls. 
open  to  all  pupils  of  the  township  passing  eighth  grade  in  lower  schools. 

10.  Thus  the  ''educational  ladder"  would  cease  to  be  a  theory  and 
become  a  practical  reality,  and  the  rural  schools  become  a  part  of  a  per- 
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fectly  harmoniouB,  efficient  system,  instead  of  straggling,  struggling 
nonentities. 

11.  Cheaper,  better  schools;  lower  taxes;  longer  terms  for  less  money. 
[Michigan  Beport  '88,  p.  vL,  refers  to  a  township  organized  under  the 

township  system,  where  the  average  length  of  term  was  nine  months,  at  an 
expense  per  capita  of  $13.71,  and  compares  with  a  township  retaining  the 
district  system  where  the  length  of  term  was  only  four  and  one-half  months 
at  an  expense  per  capita  of  $14.80.] 

12.  More  systematic  and.  satisfactory  methods  of  making  reports,  guaran- 
teeing more  reliable  statistics 

13.  Greater  dignity  would  attach  to  public  education  in  common  schools 
of  the  State,  public  opinion  would  have  greater  respect  for  it,  and  public 
pride  would  be  aroused. 

14.  Troubles  of  trustees  in  making  out  and  correcting  tax  lists  are 
abolished. 

15.  District  boundary  quarrels  are  impossible. 

16.  The  laws  regarding  compulsory  attendance  could  and  would  be 
-enforced. 

17.  More  permanence  in  the  teaching  force. 

18.  As  a  result  better  and  higher  grade  teachers. 

19.  Schools  are  in  all  ways  better  equipped  with  apparatus,  books  of 
reference,  etc. 

20.  Every  school  will  have  its  reading  table,  library,  and  established 
<x>urse  of  reading. 

21.  *'  Where  there  are  conflicting  opinions  such  as  are  liable  to  occur 
between  parent  and  teacher,  the  arbitrator  or  chief  officer  had  better  be  a 
non-resident  of  the  community.  It  is  hard  for  a  trustee  to  oppose  a 
neighbor  with  whom  he  is  to  live;  so,  frequently  the  teacher  becomes  the 
victim  of  injustice  and  lack  of  support"  (I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  a 
trait  of  human  nature  in  Michigan  as  well  as  Vermont.) 

22.  The  township  system  always  results  in  a  general  uplifting  of  educa- 
tional interests  of  a  State:  and  with  the  system  general  in  our  State,  our 
Bchools  would  rank  first  in  the  Union. 

In  corresponding  with  more  than  one  hundred  prominent  educators, 
including  all  State  superintendents  whose  opinions  were  unknown,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  one  who  would  say  a  word  in  defense  of  the  district 
system,  nor  have  I  found  a  state  in  which  the  Grange  or  any  other  fraternal 
or  political  organization  oppose  the  township  district 

The  opposition  never  has  been  systematic  or  organized,  but  always  has 
come  from  individuals  of  quite  dissimilar  types.  First,  the  wealthy  who,  in 
shameless  selfishness,  resist  any  change  whatsoever  its  merits,  if  they 
scent  any  possible  increase  in  taxes.  It  is  easy  to  make  these  men  firm 
friends  of  the  system  by  showing  the  truth  to  be  that  the  "  township 
im^t  '*  always  reduces  taxation  after  first  two  years  and  frequently  the 
first.  This  is  easily  done  by  the  statistics  of  our  own  and  other  States, 
^he  pocketbook  argument  always  wins  with  this  class. 

The  second  source  of  opposition  is  the  extreme  conservative  who,  with 
face  turned  to  the  past,  a  worshiper  of  '*  has  beens,''  answers  all  argu- 
ments with  "Let  well  enough  alone."  As  it  requires  many  years  of  cus- 
tom to  produce  the  conservative,  this  type  yiems  not  to  argument.  Only 
after  years  ^f  successful  use,  will  this  type  cease  to  be  croakers  and 
mourners  l&r  the  "  good  old  days  of  the  three  B's,  the  pine  slab  seat,  the 
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shake  floor,  the  invigorating  birch,  and  all  the  other  beatitudes  of 
antiquity.  What  avails  it  to  prove  to  such  that  not  one  prominent  edu- 
cator within  the  United  States  fails  to  urge  the  change!  Far  from  think- 
ing that  experts  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  educational 
problems  should  be  heeded,  he  still'  mournfully  repeats,  "  Let  well  enough 
alone."  His  case  is  hopeless.  From  long  gazing  on  the  past,  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  "rightabout  face"  and  keep  step  with  progress;  and,  remem- 
bering what  the  poet  says  about  "one  convinced  against  his  will,"^ 
we  leave  him,  trusting  that,  although  he  be  Esquire  A.  or  Rev.  B.  or  Dr.  C. 
American  manhood  and  womanhood  is  today  too  intelligent  to  be  much 
influenced  by  such  human  ravens. 

There  is  another  class,  the  uninformed  who,  with  utmost  honesty,, 
say  "The  schools  should  be  kept  nearer  the  people."  In  reply  it 
may  be  said  that  the  township  is  the  smallest  unit  in  the  civil  system, 
which  renders  it  very  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  alone,  that 
it  should  correspond  with  the  smallest  unit  of  the  educational  system. 
Why  is  it  more  important  to  have  a  separate  organization  and  board  of 
three  school  officers  for  each  school  in  the  country  than  in  the  city?  If 
the  same  plan  were  used  in  Detroit,  it  would  require  about  five  hundred 
trustees  to  supply  the  schools  with  offices;  and  with  each  board  acting  its 
own  pleasure  in  regard  to  hiring  teachers,  adopting  text-books,  and  all 
other  matters,  the  result  would  be  chaotic.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  superiority  of  the  graded  schools  over  the  district  schools,  arises  from  the 
economy  of  system  and  business  method  over  the  waste  of  district  school 
administration.  Why  are  not  the  schools  organized  under  the  township 
system  and  conducted  with  system  according  to  best  methods,  its  board 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  township,  as  near  the  people  as  under  our 
abominable  district  system?  What  advantage  is  there  in  maintaining  an 
army  of  more  than  80,000  school  officials  in  Michigan,  each  with  different 
ideas  and  ideals,  and  with  no  system  or  organization?  What  advantage  is 
it  that  each  school  in  a  township  is  working  independent  of  all  the  rest, 
frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  schools  of  Elbridge,  Oceana  county, 
exacting  exorbitant  tuition  ($2  per  month)  from  those  unfortunate  children 
who,  having  no  school  in  their  own  district,  would,  if  they  could,  gain  an 
education  by  attending  this  school?  How  much  further  from  them  would 
the  people  of  Michigan  remove  their  schools  if,  by  adopting  the  "  township 
unit,"  they  were  to  reduce  the  number  of  school  officials  in  the  State  to 
10,000;  or  if,  by  intelligent  management,  all  the  schools  in  a  township 
were  made  as  nearly  equal  in  excellence  as  possible,  and  children  were 
allowed  to  attend  that  most  conveniently  located? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  teacher  that,  while  the  term  "near 
the  people"  is  pleasing  to  the  popular  ear,  the  schools  have  not  been 
benefited  by  the  "  nearness,"  nor  do  the  patrons  manifest  the  readiness  to 
furnish  needed  supplies  that  one  would  expect  from  said  "  nearness.''  I 
think  few  of  experience  in  the  school  room  have  ever  heard  of  a  case  where 
the  rush  of  intensely  interested  patrons,  in  their  zeal  to  encourage  and  aid 
the  schools  "kept  near  the  people,"  has  seriously  interrupted  classes;  and  in 
most  district  schools  we  may  venture  the  opinion  that  one  rickety  chair 
will  accommodate  all  comers  and  yet  survive  four  generations  of  scholars. 

Historically  considered  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  township  gov- 
ernment, in  America,  originated  from  the  exigencies  of  frontier  life  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  for  150  years,  Massachusetts  schools,  the  best  in 
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the  colonies,  prospered  under  the  township  system;  but  in  1789  a  law  was 
passed  permitting  towns  to  divide  themselves  into  districts.  This  law,  so 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  intellectual  development  of  a  people,  Horace  Mann 
declared  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of  common  schools 
ever  enacted  in  the  colonies.  Not  only  did  this  law  work  ruin  to  the 
Massachusetts  schools,  but,  bein^  initiated  in  all  other  northern  states 
admitted  before  the  civil  war,  its  injurious  effect  can  never  be  estimated. 
After  60  years  of  experience  with  this  ill  advised  system,  the  sentiment  in 
Massachusetts,  influenced  by  Horace  Mann,  Page,  and  others,  was  for  a 
return  to  the  township  system;  and  a  permissive  law  was  passed  in  1850. 
In  1861  the  reform  had  become  so  general  that  it  was  required  by  law 
that  a i, vote  be  taken  every  three  years  for  or  against  township  organiza- 
tion, in  all  townships  still  retaining  the  subdistrict.  In  this  way  the  sub- 
ject was  kept  constantly  agitated  until  in  1869,  by  act  of  legislature,  the 
last  remnant  of  the  district  system  was  abolished.  In  our  own  state 
since  1861  the  subject  has  been  much  discussed.  In  that  year  a  bill  was 
presented  to  the  legislature,  but  failed  to  pass  to  a  vote;  since  then  the  ablest 
men  in  the  State  have  worked  faithfully  for  this  reform  and,  though  many 
bills  have  been  presented  and  failed  of  passage,  substantial  progress  has 
been  made.  In  1883  the  township  of  Maple  Ridge,  Alpena  county, 
obtained  permission  to  organize  on  the  township  plan.  Since  then  other 
towns  in  the  same  county  encouraged  by  her  progress,  have  sought  and 
obtained  the  same  privilege.  In  1891  the  privilege  was  extended  to  the 
upper  peninsula.  It  now  remains  to  secure  the  extension  of  this  act  to  the 
entire  State,  which  can  be  done  in  '95  if,  as  teachers,  we  are  loyal  to  the 
educational  interests  of  our  State. 

In  the  forty  years  that  have  passed  since  the  question  was  first  raised 
in  Michigan,  the  leaders  have  seen  the  importance  of  the  question;  but  the 
rank  and  file  have  yielded  little  assistance,  for  they  did  not  inform  them- 
selves. As  a  result,  progress  has  been  slow,  as  in  all  reforms;  perhaps  in 
this  case  unnecessarily  slow.  Massachusetts  won  the  whole  State  in 
twenty-nine  years,  but  in  that  case  the  object  was  pushed  vigorously 
from  the  first 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  vigorous  concerted  action  in  this  State.  I 
believe  that,  if  each  commissioner  would  select  the  township  in  which  the 
conditions  are  most  favorable,  and  in  that  township  get  the  people  think- 
ing on  this  subject,  our  next  legislature  would  receive  many  petitions 
requesting  the  privilege  of  organizing  under  the  township  system,  and  the 
act  of  '91  would  be  extended  to  the  entire  State. 

Meantime  the  state  educational  papers  should  keep  the  matter  hot 
before  the  teachers,  and  all  county  and  local  associations  should  discuss 
the  question  fully.  Get  the  district  teachers  enlisted  and  make  free  use  of 
the  local  papers.  We  shall  not  find  the  people  unresponsive;  they  desire 
the  best  possible  return  for  their  money  and  will  quickly  yield  to  such  a 
campaign  of  education. 

Let  us,  members  of  this  association,  pledge  ourselves  to  take  a  personal 
interest  in  this  reform,  feeling  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  noble  work,  willing 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  put  down  a  system  which  is  wholly  wrong.  Let 
us  feel  that  we  are  working  for  justice  to  little  children — for  the  well  being 
of  our  country. 

Below  are  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  various  educators  in 
reply  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  Supt  Hills,  reading  as  follows: 
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Deab  Sir— That  I  may  present  a  stroDg  and  fair  paper  on  the  ^'  townshin  unit  sys- 
tem "  at  our  coming  State  Teachers'  Association,  will  you,  as  an  educator,  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  chief  favoring  arguments? 

2.  What  are  the  adverse  arguments? 

3.  Is  it  in  use  in  your  state?  If  so,  does  the  Grange  or  Alliance  support  it? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  defects  in  the  district  system? 

5.  Have  I  permission  to  publish  your  answer? 

This  matter  has  been  fought  by  the  Grange  in  our  State.    All  school  men  of  the 
State  wish  for  the  adoption  of  the  *^  township  unit  system." 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kindness  and  enclosing  stamp  for  reply,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  W.  Hills. 

John  H.  Brooklesby,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn.— I  can  only 
answer  your  letter  by  saying  that  the  district  system,  so  to  speak,  has  entirely  gone  by; 
or,  in  other  words,  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  We  are  coming  to  the  point  in  Hartford 
where,  I  trust,  at  an  early  day  the  district  system  will  be  abolished.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  of  Bridgport  and  New  Haven  they  have  the  consolidated  system,  and  one  tax 
supports  all  the  schools,  in  addition  to  what  they  receive  from  the  State.  "Here  we  have 
town  tax  and  ten  di£ferent  district  taxes,  together  with  the  usual  State  support.  The 
result  here  is  that  the  schools  vary  as  to  their  quality  and  their  means  of  givmg  instruc- 
tion, and  of  course,  within  the  same  town  it  transpires  that  all  children  do  not  receive 
the  same  education.  This,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  be  and  seems  a  good  reason 
why  the  district  system  is  of  no  present  value. 

W.  C.  Shaeffer,  Pennsylvania  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — I  do  not  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  the  **  township  unit  system."  Our  people  elect  six 
directors  in  each  township  who  nx  salaries,  employ  the  teachers,  levy  the  taxes,  build 
the  school  houses.  No  one  in  this  state  dreams  of  a  better  system.  That  is  one  thing 
settled  in  the  policy  of  our  state. 

Hervey  D.  Vories,  Indiana  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — Answer  to  first 
question:  *^  Township  unit "  makes  a  stronger  central  government  and  does  not  divide 
responsibility.  We  have  better  schools  because  this  system  enables  us  to  Iqcate  and 
remove,  when  necessary,  the  elements  whichproduce  failures.  Answer  to  second:  I  do 
not  know  of  any  really  adverse  arguments.  The  one  commonly  urged  is  that  it  fosters  a 
one-man  form  of  government,  but  when  the  critics  are  forced  to  particularize  and  point 
out  the  harm  that  comes  from  this,  they  are  usually  unable  to  do  more  than  to  make  a 
show  of  words.  Answer  to  third:  We  ao  not  have  an^  organized  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem; at  least  there  is  no  party  opposition  to  it.  There  is  an  occasional  sporadic  objection 
raised,  but  no  one  has  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  defense. 

Mason  S.  Stone,  Vermont  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— On  April  1,  1893, 
we  passed  from  the  district  to  the  township  unit  system,  therefore  I  am  unable  to  speak 
of  positive  results.  However  there  is  apparent  in  the  state  a  larger,  broader  'scmool 
interest  than  formerly^  a  general  revolution  and  equipment  of  school  houses,  and  a 
strong  determination  to  secure  better  results,  better  teachers,  better  supplies,  better 
school  houses,  better  management,  therefore  better  schools.  The  adverse  arguments 
are  expenses  and  removal  of  immediate  control,  or  centralization.  So  far  as  expense  is 
concerned,  the  township  system  may  be  a  little  more  expensive  at  first  on  account 
of  the  dearth  of  supplies  and  dire  conditions  in  which  the  town  directors  found  the 
schools.  The  township  system  will  be  more  expensive,  but  more  economical.  In  this 
State  the  Grange  is  a  hearty  coadjutor  in  establishing  the  township  system;  the  organ- 
ization is  made  up  of  our  most  intelligent  and  thrifty  farming  class.  Opposition  in  this 
State  comes  chieny  from  the  rich  who  fear  an  increase  in  taxes,  and  from  the  unin- 
formed whose  motto  is,  ''As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be." 

John  B.  Stockwell,  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I.— As  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Grange  in  this  State,  I  know  nothing;  but  I  have  never  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  opposed  the  town  system.  Opposition  usually  comes  from  those  who 
know  very  litUe  of  the  schools  and  are  against  any  change.  Personal  contact  with  the 
schools  almost  invariably  makes  a  man  in  favor  of  the  town  system.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  consider  the  district  organization  the  greatest  hindrance  there  is 
to  the  best  progress  of  our  public  Rchools.  While  we  have  not  yet  abolished  the  dis- 
tricts by  one  single  act  of  the  legislature,  we  have  been  steadily  pushing  the  subject  to 
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the  front,  and  within  a  few  years  several  of  the  largest  and  most  influental  towns  have; 
adopted  the  township  system.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  its  favor  throughout  the 
State. 

C.  Salmos,  South  Dakota  Superintendent  of  Schools — We  have  a  nondescript  sys- 
tem in  this  state,  having  both  the  township  and  district  plans  in  operation,  in  some 
instances  in  the  same  county.  This  of  opurse  is  unsatisfactory;  and,  while  in  some  of 
the  older  counties  the  sentiment  is  opposed  to  the  change  from  district  to  township 
system,  I  think  the  township  idea  is  steadily  gaining  ground  throughout  the  State. 
Personally,  my  preference  has  been  for  the  district  plan,  but  my  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  the  township  system  have  materially  modified  my  views  on  this  point.  The 
chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  township  system  are: 

1.  Uniformity  of  work  throughout  the  state  and  much  closer  supervision  of 
schools. 

2.  Better  schools  for  the  money  expended,  after  the  township  unit  has  been  put  into- 
operation.L  On  the  start,  however,  there  has  generally  been  rather  more  expense,  say 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  a  certain  amount  of  friction  incident  to  the  change. 

3.  The  people  in  the  poorer  and  sparselv  settled  localities  have  more  nearly  equal 
privileges  with  the  rest  than  is  generally  the  case  under  the  district  system.  Under 
our  law,  the  township  board  must  furnish  schooling  for  all  the  children  in  the  town- 
ship. To  do  this  in  the  best  and  modt  economical  way,  they  may  establish  new  schools 
or  pay  for  the  carriage  of  children  to  and  from  school,  or  pay  their  tuition  in  some 
school  near  by  in  an  adjoining  district.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  few  chil- 
dred  in  an  outlying  neighborhood  were  sent  to  a  village  school  and  their  board  paid,  as 
this  was  cheaper  than  maintaining  another  school, 

4.  Little,  if  any,  contention  alK>ut  the  location  or  removal  of  school  houses,  as  no 
child  in  any  case  is  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  school. 

The  chief  adverse  arguments  are: 

1.  The  extra  cost  which,  as  before  stated,  has  proved  but  temporary,  as  in  most 
townships  we  now  get  better  schools  for  the  money  expended  than  we  did  under  the 
old  plan. 

2.  The  confusion  and  annoyance  necessarily  caused  by  the  radical  change  in  the 
school  system. 

3.  Reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people  to  relinquish  the  right  to  direct 
control  of  local  a£fairs.  Sentiment  on  this  point  is  changing,  however,  as  the  people 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  township  plan. 

The  Alliance  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  attack  or  support  either  system.  It  has  not 
in  any  case  been  a  party  question. 


DISCUSSION. 

SuPT.  Pattkngill,: 

I  hardly  think  it  desirable  for  me  to  take  up  the  discussion,  as  I  am  too  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  paper  to  get  up  anything  of  a  dispute.  Once  I  did  not  believe  m 
the  township  unit,  but  it  has  fought  its  way  into  favor  in  spite  of  my  inclination  against 
it.  I  have  not  laid  so  much  stress  upon  this  matter  in  my  work,  as  upon  some  other 
things  in  which  I  saw  I  could  accomplish  good;  for  I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  long,  hard  bat- 
tle and  it  can  never  be  won  until  it  has  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  thinking 
people  of  the  State.  But  I  am  convinced  of  its  value  by  traveling  in  states  where  it  is 
used  and  by  talking  with  those  who  have  tried  its  merits.  I  believe  we  should  do 
something  towards  bringing  about  this  reform  in  Michigan.  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
must  do  something  to  awHken  interest  in  the  district  officers.  I  have  arranged  a  series 
of  councils  throughout  the  State  for  the  very  purpose  of  talking  over  the  needs  of  the 
schools,  but  generally  get  about  three  officers  out  to  any  of  these  round-table  talks. 
This  matter  must  be  fully  and  frankly  discussed,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  accepted 
when  it  is  thoroughly  understood.    Ii  it  will  not  bear  discussion  we  do  not  want  it. 

Supt.  Maybee  wished  to  know  how  well  the  law  of  lb91  is  carried  out  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

Ans. — In  some  cases  it  works  exceedingly  well,  and  in  others  not  so  well.  Those  who 
have  adopted  it  are  usually  large  cities  or  mining  towns  with  a  large  outlying  district 
which  would  not  be  taxed  under  the  old  law.  You'll  find  the  objectors  to  it  largely 
of  the  "  pocketbook  class,"  whose  lands  have  heretofore  been  so  far  removed  from  the 
schoolhouse  that  they  have  not  been  taxed  for  the  schools.  Under  the  new  law  they 
are  helping  to  educate  the  children. 
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A  question  was  asked  regarding  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  systems  as 
shown  by  statistics. 

Ads. — I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  looked  up  statistics  in  this  matter.  I  know  of 
some  State  reports  which  show  a  smaller  rate  per  capita  by  the  township  unit  than  by 
the  district  system.  In  most  oases,  the  decrease  in  expenditure  comes  from  consolida- 
tion of  districts. 

SuPT.  Hills: 

statistics  in  many  states  show  a  decrease  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  number  of  schools 
by  the  township  system,  showing  how  many  unnecessary  schools  we  are  supporting. 
In  North  and  South  Dakota  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  have  all  children  attend 
school.  In  one  case  there  were  one  hundred  children  remote  from  the  school  house 
who  were  carried  to  a  graded  school,  their  board  and  tuition  paid,  and  yet  it  cost  lees 
than  to  support  so  many  small  schools.  I  am  in  accord  with  our  State  Superintendent 
in  thinking  that  I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  the  township  system  if  it  will  not 
bear  discussion,  but  am  satisfied  that  it  needs  only  to  be  fully  discussed  to  be  accepted. 
We,  as  teachers,  have  the  interests  of  our  schools  in  our  hands.  If  we  will  inform  our- 
selves on  this  question  and  act  as  missionaries  wherever  we  go,  we  can  do  something. 

SupT.  Miller: 

There  is  just  one  phase  of  this  question  I  wish  to  notice.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
State  Grange  did  sit  down  on  this  question,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  so  much  because 
of  their  opposition  to  it  as  because  they  did  not  fully  understand  it.  I  believe  if  the 
teachers  of  Michigan  were  more  interested  in  the  township  unit  system  and  would  take 
hold  and  see  that  its  meiite  are  presented  before  the  farmers'  clubs  throughout  the 
State,  we  should  see  it  would  soon  be  approved  by  the  farmers.   • 

SuPT.  Maybbe: 

I  have  done  what  I  could  to  excite  interest  in  this  matter  among  farmers' clubs  in  ray 
county  and  they  have  seemed  to  give  it  considerable  attention. 

CoMMR.  Palmerlee: 

I  believe  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  though  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  From 
year  to  year  this  question  is  brought  up  before  educational  associations  and  all  are  in 
favor  of  it;  then  it  is  brought  before  our  legislature  and.  beautifully  settled  there. 
There  are  three  or  four  men  in  the  State  who  are  opposed  to  it.  I  would  move  that  the 
executive  committee  be  requested,  in  making  the  program,  to  employ  one  of  the  three 
noted  opponents  of  this  system  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association. 

SuPT.  Hoyt: 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  in  putting  the  motion  to  State  the  names  of  these 
opponents. 

Commr.  Palmerlee: 

Ex-Governor  Luce,  Milo  D.  Campbell,  J.  J.  Woodman. 

SuPT.  Pattenoill: 
As  Mr.  Campbell  is  present,  perhaps  he  will  speak  to  us  now. 

Mr.  Campbeiz^: 

Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  my  name  has  been  brought  before  the  association  is 
not  very  complimentary.  I  am  disposed  to  accord  sincerity  and  honesty  to  those  who 
have  presented  these  papers  and  hope  I  may  be  accorded  the  same.  During  the  legis- 
lature of  1885  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  The  bill  for  the 
township  unit  then  came  before  the  legislature  and  was  referred  to  our  committee. 
For  many  months  I  studied  the  question,  making  every  investigation  possible,  and 
the  committee  unanimously  reported  against  its  passage.  A  year  or  two  ago,  when  the 
matter  was  before  the  legislature,  I  appeared  before  the  educational  committee  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Grange  and  presented  the  matter  without  money  and  without 
price.  That  has  been  my  connection  with  the  matter.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  If  it  would  operate  in  thickly  populated  districts  as  Supt.  Patten- 
gill  says  it  does  in  the  northern  districts,  it  might  be  well,  but  it  would  not.  Suppose 
you  have  a  district  containing  aschoolhouse  worth  $500  next  one  having  a  $2,000  school- 
house.  You  must  equalize  the  taxes,  but  the  people  will  not  stand  it.  Again,  how 
much  time  would  it  take  in  sparsely  settled  districts  for  the  farmer  to  hitch  up  and 
take  his  child  two  or  three  miles  to  school  each  day?  These  are  practical  questions 
that  must  be  met  if  you  put  this  beautiful  theory  into  practice. 

17 
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CoMMR.  Palmerlse: 

I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  withdraw  the  motion  than  have  any  appearanoe  of 
disrespect  to  any  of  these  men  mentioned.  We  all  agree  that  there  must  be  another 
side  to  this  question  and  my  motion  was  made  with  no  intention  of  disrespect  to  any 
one,  but  simply  that  we  might  get  more  light;  and  I  knew  of  no  one  in  the  State  do 
well  qualified  to  present  the  other  side  as  these  men. 

Mr.  Campbell: 
I  accept  the  apology. 

Hugh  Brown: 

My  business  is  such  that  I  travel  through  Indiana  and  know  considerable  of  the 
workings  of  this  system  there.  They  once  had  the  same  system  that  we  now  have  and 
had  the  same  difficulties  to  meet,  but  they  met  them.  My  attention  was  recently 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  have  accomplished  just  what  has  been  claimed  as  impracti- 
cable; viz.,  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  \'\e  township  officers  have  taken  up  the 
schools  and  employ  a  man  who  carries  them  to  the  nearest  school  where  there  are 
thirty  or  forty  pupils,  and  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  larger  district  I  was 
informed  by  the  County  Superintendent  that  the  expense  of  carrying  these  children  to 
the  neighboring  school  was  much  less  than  the  cost  of  supporting  so  many  small  schools. 
In  Indiana  they  find  they  can  have  much  longer  terms  and  taught  by  better  teachers 
for  the  same  money  than  under  the  district  system.  If  that  could  be  done  in  Indiana 
it  can  be  done  in  Michigan.  I  think  we  are  confessing  a  weakness,  if  we  say  we  cannot 
do  what  the  Hoosiers  have  done. 

SuPT.  Hills: 

J  do  not  know  of  any  better  evidence  than  the  written  statement  over  his  own  signa- 
ture of  ttie  highest  authority  in  the  State  in  educational  matters.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  Uie  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana,  as  also  from  many  other  states  where 
the  township  system  is  in  use.  I  could  give  you  letters  from  the  Superintendents  of  at 
least  twenty  such  states,  not  one  of  which  expresses  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  town- 
ship system. 

SuPT.  Conlan: 

This  system  does  away  with  the  favoritism  in  the  selection  of  teachers  which  is  one 
of  the  great  defects  of  our  present  system.  Then,  too,  as  our  supervisors  are  chosen 
from  the  best  men  of  the  township,  so  the  five  members  of  the  board  under  the  town- 
ship unit  would  be  chosen  from  the  best  the  township  affords.  I  believe  if  Michigan 
had  this  system,  it  would  save  $300,000  every  year. 

Hon.  Ferris  S.  Pitch: 

At  one  time  I  was  invited  to  present  this  matter  before  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Oak- 
land county,  and  I  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly.  I  refer  to  this  merely  because 
it  applies  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  here  of  the  importance  of  sitting  down  and  reason- 
ing together  about  this.  Although  there  were  in  that  assembly  some  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  county,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  president  of  the  agricultural 
society,  and  other  officers  of  the  Grange,  yet  I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  answering 
any  questions  put  to  me,  except  regarding  the  fractional  district.  I  believe  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  solution  of  this  question  by  discussing  our  points  of  difference  with  those 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what  that  solution  will  be.  I  think  the  town- 
ship unit  is  coming  into  use  as  sure  as  fate.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Campbell  for  the 
remarks  he  has  made,  but  believe  that  much  of  the  opposition  that  now  pre- 
vails among  the  Grangers  of  the  State  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  let  two  or 
three  men  do  their  thinking  and  their  talking.  I  believe  as  a  rule  they  are  not 
radically  opposed  to  it,  but  there  are  two  reasons  for  their  hesitation.  One  is  that 
farmers  are  naturally  conservative  and  will  not  deviate  from  their  institutions  until 
convinced  there  is  an  improvement  to  be  gained.  Another  thing  that  stands  in 
the  way  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  districts  that  send  down  delegates  to  the  legislature 
protesting  against  the  township  unit  plan,  there  is  usually  some  man  who  owns  a  very 
considerable  tract  of  land  and  has  been  able,  under  the  district  system,  to  control  the 
district  and  to  limit  the  school  to  the  very  lowest  number  of  months,  thereby  escaping 
the  taxation  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  township  unit  system.  Under  the 
township  unit  it  will  not  be  the  poor  man  that  will  be  oppressed,  but  the  rich  owner  of 
some  large  tract  of  land  who  has  been  dodging  the  taxes.  The  men  who  have  to  strug- 
gle to  get  the  money  to  pay  their  taxes  are  the  men  whose  boys  and  girls  ought  to  Ite 
educated,  and  they  are  the  men  whose  boys  and  girls  are  not  being  educated.    The 
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very  reason  to  me  why  the  township  unit  system  should  be  adopted,  is  to  give  an  equal 
amount  of  education  to  the  masses. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fitch's  remarks,  Commissioner  Palmerlee's 
motion  was  amended  so  as  to  instruct  the  executive  committee  to  see  that 
the  pro  and  con  of  this  question  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
association.     Carried* 

Sec.  Hoyt  then  presented  Mr.  Lyon,  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
Detroit  schools  who  said:  When  I  came  here  I  did  not  expect  to  speak 
on  penmanship,  but  having  seen  how  little  attention  was  paid  to  this 
branch,  I  begged  the  privilege  of  speaking  of  the  subject  in  which  I  am 
most  interested.  Like  Mr.  Pattengill,  I  like  best  to  talk  against  opposition, 
and  had  hoped  something  would  be  said  favoring  vertical  writing,  so  that 
I  could  speak  against  it.  1  have  carefully  read  everything  I  could  find 
upon  this  subject,  but  have  yet  seen  not  a  single  argument  for  it;  there  are 
many  statements  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  but  I  believe,  if  traced, 
they  would  all  be  round  to  emanate  from  one  and  the  same  person, — one 
Jackson  living  in  London,  who  is  the  author  of  a  system  of  vertical  copy- 
books— and  most  of  these  statements  are  paid  advertisements.  If  you 
adopt  the  vertical  writing  you  are  fighting  against  nature.  For  years  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  penmanship.  People  say,  "Oh,  they'll 
learn  to  write  anyhow."  Yes,  they  do  learn  to  write  just  anyhow.  I  am 
glad  that  this  matter  is  being  agitated  and  earnestly  hope  it  may  be 
carried  forward  until  we  shall  put  this  writing  where  it  belongs. 

Sec.  Hoyt: 

As  many,  including  our  newly  elected  president,  must  soon  take  the 
train,  I  feel  that  I  must  stop  this  discussion;  and  1  now  present  to  you 
Mr.  C.  T.  Grawn. 

SuPT.  Grawn: 

I  am  extremely  thankful  to  the  teachers  of  Michigan  for  the  great 
honor  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  president.  It  is  not  my  idea  to 
outline  my  policy,  out  it  shall  be  our  object  to  do  our  very  best  to  present 
a  program  which  shall  not  be  inferior  to  the  very  excellent  one  we  have 
enjoyed  at  this  association.  Thanking  you  again  for  the  high  honor,  I 
await  your  pleasure. 

SuPT.  Miliar: 

I  move  that  Mr.  Lyon  be  asked  to  present  a  paper  on  i>enmanship  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  our  association.    Carried. 

SuPT.  Pattengill:  ' 

It  is  customary  for  the  association  to  fix  the  number  of  copies  of  the  minutes  to  be 
printed,  and  this  matter  should  be  decided. 

Sec.  Hoyt: 

I  would  move  that  there  be  printed  two  copies  for  each  member  of  the  association, 
and  five  copies  for  each  officer  and  each  one  who  presented  a  pai>er.    Carried. 

There  being  no  farther  business  to  come  before  the  meeting,  the  associ- 
ation was  adjourned. 
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REPORTS    OF    COUNTY    COMMISSIONERS    OF 

SCHOOLS. 


ALCONA   COUNTY. 

LORENZO  FREDERICK,   Commiatrioner. 
SCHOOL    APPARATUS. 

The  scboolB  of  this  county  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  when  we 
consider  the  poverty  of  the  people  as  compared  with  the  older  counties,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  our  people  are  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of 
their  children;  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  department  do  all  in  its 
power  to  aid  financially  our  people  who  in  poverty  are  trying  to  educate 
their  children  in  this  land  of  "  jack  pines." 

UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT    BOOKS. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  task  for  both  commissioner  and  teacher  to  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  of  text  books,  as  our  districts  are  composed,  in  many 
cases,  largely  of  a  nomadic  population  who  do  not  attend  the  same  school 
more  than  six  months  and  then  appear  in  some  other  school  with  the  text 
books  used  by  them  in  the  last  school  they  attended.  We  have,  however, 
by  constant  vigilance  and  patience,  succeeded  in  getting  a  uniformity  of 
text  books  and  maintaining  it. 

TEACHING    PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism  does  not  receive  the  attention  in  the  schools  of  the  county 
that  I  think  its  importance  demands.  Our  people  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
patriotic. 

KINDERGARTEN    METHODS   IK   PRIMARY   GRADES. 

Kindergarten  work  in  primary  grades  is  not  carried  forward  as  success- 
fully as  it  should  be,  land  I  attribute  this  lack  of  thorough  work  to  a  want 
of  proper  methods  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  who  are  not  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  this  particular  branch  and,  in  many  cases,  seem  to 
know  nothing  whatever  of  kindergarten  work. 
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teachers'  institutes. 

The  institutes  of  the  county  have  been  fairly  successful,  but  have  not 
fully  met  the  expectations  of  our  teachers,  because  the  work  has  not  been 
thoroughly  practical;  and  our  teachers  are  beginning  to  ask,  ''Does  it 
pay?" 

Owing  to  the  isolated  Qondition  of  the  settlements  in  our  county,  such 
pleasant  and  profitable  gatherings  as  teachers*  associations  and  teachers* 
nieetings  are  a  practical  impossibility, — a  fact  much  regretted  by  your 
commissioner. 

Harrisvtlle,  Mich, 


ALLEGAN  COUNTY. 

P.  A.  LATTA,  Commissioner. 
SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

During  the  winter  term  of  1898  I  sent  a  blank  to  each  teacher  for  a 
special  report  as  to  the  condition  of  each  school  in  the  county  and  its 
equipment  for  school  work.  From  these  reports  it  appears  that  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  of  the  schools  of  this  county  are  supplied  with  diction- 
aries, eighty-seven  with  maps,  ninety-seven  with  globes,  and  seventy-five 
with  charts.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  graded  schools  of  the 
county,  which  are  fairly  well  provided  with  apparatus.  Each  rural  school 
is  also  furnished  with  Welch  s  Classification  Register,  and  the  teachers 
are  furnished  with  all  necessary  blanks  and  cards  required  in  the  use  of 
the  system. 

UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

The  reports  show  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  schools  in  this  county,  have  uniformity  of  text  books 
in  each  branch. 

School  boards  have  come  to  understand  the  benefits  of  a  better  classifi- 
cation of  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  the  result  is,  they  have  acted  more 
promptly  in  prescribing  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  The  teachers  now 
have  little  cause  of  complaint  from  this  source  of  annoyance. 

TBAGHING   PATRIOTISM. 

The  schools  now  quite  generally  take  part  in  Decoration  day  exercises, 
and  very  many  of  them  hold  special  exercises  on  Washington's  birthday, 
composed  of  recitations,  readings,  and  music  of .  a  patriotic  character. 
These  exercises  awaken  an  interest  among  the  people  and  stimulate 
enthusiasm  among  the  young  for  free  institutions,  a  love  of  country,  and 
the  flag  that  symbolizes  free  schools,  free  thoughty  and  free  institutions 
througnout  the  land. 
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OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL   DAYS. 

I  have  no  data  to  show  exactly  how  many  schools  have  held  special  day 
^  exercises  during  the  last  year.  Such  exercises  have  been  recommended  in 
our  educational  meetings,  and  teachers  have  been  urged  to  provide  for 
them.  Many  of  the  schools  have  held  exercises  commemorating  the  birth- 
days of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  American  authors,  and  the  prac 
tice  is  growing  in  favor  among  teachers  and  pupils. 

KINDEBGABTBN   METHODS   IN   PBIMABY   GBADES. 

A  good  deal  of  instruction  has  been  given  in  kindergarten  methods  and 
work  to  the  teachers  during  the  year.  It  has  been  discussed  and  explained 
in  our  educational  meetings,  and  the  work  has  been  ably  exemplified  by 
expert  teachers  of  the  subject  in  the  State  institutes  held  in  the  county. 
As  a  result,  some  features  of  the  kindergarten  have  been  introduced  into 
the  exercises  of  the  first  and  second  grades  along  the  line  of  number  work, 
drawing,  and  language,  in  connection  with  stick  work,  map  weaving,  and 
similar  exercises.  It  would  seem  that  the  problem  is  to  adapt  certain 
exercises  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  work  of  the  public  schools, 
as,  under  the  present  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  primary 
grades  of  the  public  schools  into  real  kindergartens. 

Enough  has  already  been  accomplished  to  demonstrate  the  benefit  of  a 
judicious  adaptation  of  kindergarten  methods  to  primary  school  work. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  can  be  verv  materially  enriched  by  a  right  selection  and  use  of 
kindergarten  material  and  methods. 

TEACflEBS'    INSTITUTES. 

Three  State  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  county  during  the 
year — one  at  Saugatuck,  one  at  Wayland,  and  one  at  Allegan.  There  has 
also  been  held  one  meeting  of  the  Lake  Shore  Educational  Club  at  Sauga- 
tuck, and  two  at  Ganges.  The  Allegan  County  Educational  Club  has  lield 
meetings  at  Hopkins,  Martin,  Otsego,  Plainwell,  and  Allegan.  These 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  subjects  discussed  pertained  to 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

BEFEBENOE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Onl^  a  very  few  schools  outside  of  the  graded  schools  are  supplied  with 
any  kmd  of  books  of  reference.  Most  of  the  townships  use  the  library 
mone^  for  school  purposes,  and  there  is  no  effort  made  to  provide  a  dis- 
trict library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  rural  schools.  All  of  the  larger 
graded  schools  maintain  school  libraries. 

There  is  need  of  some  additional  legislation  making  provision  for  a 
limited  number  of  good  books  of  reference  to  aid  and  supplement  the 
work  of  instruction  in  our  rural  schools. 


BEAUTIFYING  SOHOOL  OBOUNDS. 


Some  of  the  rural  school  grounds  have  beautiful  groves  and  have  been 
improved,  adding  much  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  school  life.    In 
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many  cases  a  worthy  effort  has  been  made  by  pupils  and  teachers  ort 
Arbor  day  to  plant  trees  for  the  adornment  of  school  grounds;  but  in 
most  cases  the  effort  is  futile,  for  when  the  dry  weather  comes  during  the 
summer  months,  the  shrubs  and  trees  wither  and  die  for  want  of  water 
and  care.  Most  of  the  school  grounds  would  soon  be  improved  and 
planted  to  trees  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  pupils  and  teachers,  if  there 
was  only  some  way  of  protecting  and  caring  for  them  during  the  long 
vacation. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  show  the  elevating  influence  of  pleasant 
surroundings  on  the  developing  minds  of  the  young,  still  school  officers 
do  not  view  it  in  that  light  and  as  a  rule  give  little  attention  to  school 
ground  improvements. 

In  my  visits  among  the  schools  I  have  found  a  few  districts  that  voted 
money  for  the  improvement  of  school  premises,  but  they  are  rare  excep- 
tions.    I  can  report  a  gradual  advance  in  this  regard,  but  it  is  slow. 

GRADING  OP   SCHOOLS. 

In  closing  this  report  I  will  say  that,  in  my  work  of  school  visitation,  I 
have  endeavored  to  direct  the  instruction  along  the  outline  laid  down  in 
the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for  district  schools. 

The  teachers  have  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  I 
think  they  now  generally  approve  of  the  plan  and  use  the  methods.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-one  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  finished  the  eighth  grade 
work  during  the  year  and  passed  successfully  the  required  elamination 
and  received  their  diplomas.  Many  of  these  students  will  enter  the  ninth 
grade  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

Allegan,  Mich, 


ALPENA   COUNTY.; 

JAMES  A.  CASE,   Covimissioner. 
VISITATION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Of  my  school  work  during  the  year  I  may  say  that  it  has  been  more 
extensive  than  last.  All  the  schools  were  visited  by  me  during  the  year 
from  one  to  three  times.  Better  work  by  the  teachers  has  been  the  rule 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  keep  the  best 
teachers  employed  by  invariably  recommending  such  teachers  to  school 
boards.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  careless  and  indifferent  teachers 
to  obtain  positions  in  the  schools  of  this  county  than  it  was  formerly. 

TEAOHEBS'  WAGES. 

One  discouragement  still  exists  that  should  be  overcome  in  some  way. 
The  very  best  teachers  receive  no  better  wages  than  the  poorest  Nearly 
all  the  towns  are  unit  districts,  and  the  wages  are  fixed  By  the  boards  at 
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the  same  amount,  and  too  little  discrimination  is  exercised  in  the  assign- 
ment of  teachers.     This  will,  no  doubt,  be  remedied  in  time. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  school  apparatus,  but 
many  are  not,  there  being  in  nearly  all  a  lack  of  maps  and  blackboards. 

UNIFORMITY  OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

There  is  no  great  complaint  made  on  this  score,  the  books  being  nearly 
uniform;  but  there  is  some  room  for  improvement  in  thisf  respect. 

TEACHING   PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism  is  not  taught  in  our  schools  as  it  should  be.  The  singing  of 
patriotic  songs  in  some  of  them  is  about  all  there  is  of  it  I  intend  mak- 
ing a  special  effort  in  this  direction  during  the  coming  year  and  am  glad 
that  you  call  attention  to  the  subject,  as  your  doing  so  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  commissioner  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  importance 
of  it. 

It  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  this  county  that  "  Old  Glory  '*  has  never 
been  seen  waving  over  a  school  house  within  its  borders.  Possibly  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  are  foreign  born  and  so  did 
not  imbibe  American  patriotism  with  their  mother's  milk,  may  in  a 
measure  account  for  it. 

• 

teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

The  last  institute  held  in  our  county  was  well  attended  and  heartily 
enjoyed  by  all  present  at  its  sessions,  with  a  few  exceptions;  and  in  the 
oase  of  the  exceptions  it  was  entirely  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
few  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  a  successful  institute  is  neither  a  picnic 
nor  a  holiday. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

No  school  in  the  county,  outside  the  city  of  Alpe^a,  is  provided  with 
reference  books.  Now  that  it  is  provided  that  all  schools  may  have 
libraries,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  this  need  of  our  schools  will  be 
supplied;  for,  while  it  is  true  that  some  teachers  do  not  understand  or 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  books  of  reference,  others,  and  they  the 
brightest  and  best,  would  gladly  and  most  profitably  make  use  of  them  in 
their  school  work. 

BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Beautifying  school  grounds!  My  dear  sir,  what  do  you  expect  me  to  say 
to  that?  When  I  think  of  the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  school  house  grounds  in  this  county,  your  suggestion  sounds  like 
grim  humor.  In  one  instance  that  occurs  to  me,  nature  has  succeeded  in 
beautifying  the  school  grounds  with  shade  trees  and  lawn-like  verdure, 
and  the  school  board  for  some  reason  has  not  interfered  with  her  proceed- 
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iogs.  If  the  school  officers  in  the  several  districts  conld  be  persuaded  to 
have  the  grounds  cleared  of  logs  and  stumps,  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
looks  of  the  majority  of  school  lots  in  this  county.  It  may  surprise  yon  to 
learn  that  not  above  a  half  dozen  of  the  school  grounds  in  this  county 
are  even  inclosed  with  a  fence. 

I  propose  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  people  through  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  and  by  direct  talks  with  the  people,  and  see  if  something 
can  be  done  to  improve  our  schools  in  this  respect. 

GBNBBAL. 

In  looking  over  this  report,  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  the  subject  of 
Special  Days  and  Kindergarten  Methods  in  Primary  Grades.  There  is  so 
little  of  either  in  our  schools  as  not  to  merit  special  mention. 

Alpena,  Mich. 


ANTRIM  COUNTY. 

H.  C.  liOTT.  Commissioner. 

During  the  past  year  the  schools  of  Antrim  county  have  been  doing 
quite  satisfactory  work.  The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  been  progressive 
and  are  trying  to  succeed.  This  is  shown,  to  some  degree  at  least,  by 
the  educational  journals  taken  and  by  the  books  on  pedagogy  and  methods 
of  teaching  which  are  read. 

READING   CIRCLE   WORK. 

The  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  work  was  done  by  a  number  of  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  required  institute  reading.  This  work  done  by  the  teachers 
has  not  failed  to  re-act  upon  the  schools,  whose  greatest  need  is  a  true,  live, 
thorough  teacher. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS! 

The  work  of  grading  is  being  as  rapidly  accomplished  as  time  will  per- 
mit.    The  teachers  are  doing  their  best  to  bring  about  this  result. 

UNIFORMITY  OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

Uniformity  of  text  books  is  being  secured.  Modern  uniform  texts 
are  taking  the  places  of  the  old. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

In  regard  to  apparatus,  the  people  generally  are  liberal  toward  the 
schools;  and  maps,  dictionaries,  reading,  geographical,  and  anatomical 
charts  are  in  most  of  the  schools.  What  is  lacking,  in  too  many  cases,  is 
the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  make  intelligent  use  of  them. 
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TBA0HEB8'   INSTITUTES. 

The  county  institute  conducted  by  H.  T.  Blodgett  was  of  marked  suc- 
cess. The  result  of  the  work  done  at  that  time  was  seen  and  felt  through 
the  year.  Two  sessions  of  the  county  association  were  held,  both  well 
attended  and  very  profitable.    Our  schools  are  i|i  the  line  of  progress. 

Bellaire,  Mich. 


ARENAC  COUNTY. 

S.   E.   HAYES,  Commissioner, 
SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

The  schools  of  Arenac  county  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
school  houses  are  nearly  all  frame  buildings,  well  seated  and  supplied 
with  apparatus. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Our  people  take  a  deep  interest  in  educational  matters  and  seem  to  be 
desirous  that  their  children  should  all  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  schools, 
hence  we  find  that  the  attendance  has  been  excellent  during  the  year  last 
past,  and  excellent  progress  has  been  made  by  the  pupils. 

teachers'   IN8TIUTE8. 

I  believe  that  the  success  of  our  schools  has  been  due,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  teachers'  inptitutes  which  have  been  held  in  this  county. 

The  attendance  at  our  institute  last  winter  was  large;  and  Prof.  Bankin, 
the  conductor  of  the  institute,  seemed  intuitively* to  grasp  the  needs  of  our 
teachers  and,  by  careful  and  thorough  instruction,  served  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the  educational  work  in  this  county.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  hold  the  teachers'  institute  in  this  county  during  the  winter 
season,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  then  a  better  attendance  and  more 
interest  manifested  in  this  work  than  in  the  summer  season.  There  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  our  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
believe  as  good  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  as  could  be 
expected. 

Maple  Ridge,  Mich. 


BARAGA  COUNTY. 

W.  C.  SCHAPER,  Commissioner. 
SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  fairly  equipped  with  school  apparatus,, 
charts,  and  maps.  The  boards  of  the  common  district  schools  are  liberal 
as  a  general  rule  in  this  county. 
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UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

nniformity  of  text  books  does  not  exist  as  a  county  uniformity,  but 
many  of  the  townships  are  organized  under  the  township  unit  law,  and 
where  such  organization  exists  there  is  uniformity. 

TEACHING   PATRIOTISM. 

Many  of  our  rural  as  well  as  our  village  schools,  float  flags  over  their 
buildiugs  and  observe  special  days  with  appropriate  patriotic  exercises. 

KINDERGARTEN   METHODS    IN    PRIMARY   GRADES. 

The  village  schools  of  the  county  all  have  a  system  of  kindergarten 
instruction. 

teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

There  was  no  institute  during  the  past  year. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Our  village  schools  are  provided  with  very  good  libraries,  and  some  of 
our  rural  schools  have  begun  libraries. 

BEAUTIFYING   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

Arbor  day  is  too  early  for  successful  tree  planting  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  hence  it  was  impractical  to  beautify  the  school  grounds  by  tree 
planting;  but  many  of  the  schools  observed  the  day  by  having  Arbor  day 
exercises. 

GRADING   OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  villages,  following  the  State 
course  of  study  as  outlined  in  the  State  manual.  There  were  two  grade 
examinations  for  diplomas  of  graduation  in  the  common  branches,  con- 
ducted by  the  commissioner.  The  work  of  supervision  has  been  success- 
fully ana  systematically  carried  out  in  the  county  by  the  commissioner 
and  school  boards. 

Baragay  Mich, 


BAY  COUNTY. 

J.  E.  KINNANE,  Commissioner. 
GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  schools  of  Bay  county  for  the  school  year  of  1892-3 
has  been  on  the  same  general  plan  outlined  in  my  former  reports. 
The  course  of  study  is  the  basis;  the  classification  register  is  a  guide  and 
helper;  the  ultimate  mastery  of  the  work  and  gradation,  the  goal. 
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'Our  plans  for  final  examination  and  graduation  of  pupils,  which  are 
fully  set  forth  in  my  report  for  last  year,  have  been  followed,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  have  been  modified  by  the  furnishing  of  questions  and  fixing 
dates  of  examination  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Two 
examinations,  I  believe,  are  much  better  than  one;  and  the  furnishing  of 
questions  by  your  department  not  only  helps  the  commissioner  and  secures 
uniformity  in  the  test,  but  also  gives  a  dignitv  and  importance  to  the 
examination  in  the  eyes  of  parents,  pupils,  ana  teachers,  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  The  popularity  of  the  section  plan 
for  graduating  purposes  and  our  extraordinary  success  last  year,  induced 
me  to  follow  the  same  practice  in  our  graduating  exercises  this  year.  The 
plan  is  to  group  a  number  of  schools  having  graduating  pupils  together 
at  some  central  point  in  that  county  and  have  them  unite  for  their  gradu- 
ating exercises.  The  plan  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  my  last  report  and  needs 
no  further  mention  here. 

We  had  forty  graduates  all  from  our  country  schools,  this  year.  For 
graduating  purposes  they  were  divided  into  three  sections;  ten  in  one 
section  and  fifteen  in  each  of  the  others.  The  success  of  our  exercises 
this  year  has  confirmed  my  formerly  expressed  opinion  that  better  results 
are  attained  in  this  way  than  where  each  school  works  by  itself. 

teachers'  association. 

Another  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  this  county  that  deserves 
special  mention,  is  our  county  Teachers'  Association.  It  has  grown  within 
the  last  few  years  to  be  popular  with  the  people  and  teachers,  and  to  be  a 
power  in  arousing  enthusiasm  and  disseminating  educational  ideas  in  the 
county.  It  deserves  the  fullest  encouragement  of  all  friends  of  the 
schools. 

Bay  Ciiyi  Mich. 


BARRY   COUNTY. 

ENOCH   ANDRUS,  Commissioner. 

I  submit  the  following  written  report,  in  a  measure  explanatory  of  the 
statistical  report  sent.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  prosperous  year 
generally  and  a  steady  advance  in  every  direction.  Several  new  houses 
built,  many  others  reseated  or  otherwise  improved,  new  apparatus  pro- 
cured, more  teachers  employed  throughout  the  year,  better  school  senti- 
ment every  way. 

GRADING  OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  grading  of  the  schools  is  now  thoroughly  established  and  meets 
with  no  opposition  any  where.  The  irregularities  in  classification  result- 
ing from  the  unsystematic  work  so  long  in  vogue  in  the  schools,  are  being 
steadily  outgrown.  The  plan  is  popular  with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  so  with  all.  Promotion  and  graduating  exercises  call 
out  the  people  and  give  them  a  new  interest  in  the  work.    A  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  graduates  enter  upon  a  high  school  coarse,  and  it  may  be  justly 
claimed  that  this  movement  has  encouraged  many  to  do  thus  who  other- 
wise would  not. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  matter  of  visitation  I  have  preferred  to  take  a  course  that  seemed) 
to  promise  the  best  results  rather  than  one  that  might  enable  me  to  say 
that  I  had  visited  all  the  schools  twice,  thrice,  or  any  other  number  of 
times.  A  formal  call  of  a  few  minutes  certainly  cannot  be  productive  of 
very  much  good.  Even  if  the  teacher  is  doing  superior  work  and  the 
visitor  may  see  no  reason  to  offer  any  suggestions,  still  this  teacher  and 
her  pupils  like  to  feel  that  their  work  is  appreciated  and  worthy  of  some- 
thing better  than  a  mere  call.  Every  school  is  given  a  half  day,  and  some 
of  them  visited  a  number  of  times.  I  always  endeavor  to  reach  every 
teacher  that  may  be  employed  during  the  year.  I  find  it  most  profitable 
to  reach  the  beginners  very  early  in  their  work,  and  then  repeat  the  visit 
in  a  few  weeks  to  see  how  far  suggestions  given  have  been  carried  out. 

UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

While  we  have  not  uniformity,  still  little  diflSculty  is  experienced  in 
the  matter.  Only  one  district  has  adopted  the  free  text  book  plan,  yet  a 
three  years'  trial  has  demonstrated  its  value  to  all  in  the  district  and  it  is 
entirely  satisfactory,  as  I  believe.  While  some  of  the  books  in  use  are 
not  the  best,  most  of  them  are  good,  and  I  have  not  urged  a  change  save 
in  the  matter  of  reading  books.  To  quite  an  extent  the  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  use  no  text  book  in  reading,  but  instead  procure 
reading  matter  in  other  forms.  Selections  like  Evangeline,  Snow  Bound, 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  etc.,  have  been  studied  with  great  profit,  and, 
the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

VENTILATION. 

As  to  the  number  of  houses  properly  ventilated,  no  very  definite  answer 
can  be  given.  In  general  the  subject  cuts  no  figure  in  the  construction  of 
a  country  school  house.  Teachers  are  doing  the  best  they  can  and 
employing  such  means  as  will  best  accomplish  the  result  under  the  circum- 
stances.    There  is  no  special  difliculty  in  the  matter  of  heating. 

pupils'  beading  circle. 

The  work  of  the  Pupils'  Beading  Circle  has  received  special  attention 
during  the  year  and  successful  results  have  been  obtained.  Over  fifteen 
hundred  pupils  have  been  engaged  in  the  work.  Through  the  interest 
thus  created,  in  many  districts  a  considerable  sum  has  been  raised  for  the 
purchase  of  other  books,  and  thus  a  fine  start  made  toward  a  library. 

NEEDED   legislation. 

Our  legislature  at  its  last  session  made  some  changes  in  the  law  that 
cannot  but  be  productive  of  good.     Some  others  are  needed: 

1.  There  should  be  better  facilities  for  the  professional  education  of 
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teachers  for  the  country  schools.  So  long  as  this  education  must  be 
acquired  by  "  practicing"  on  the  children,  subject  only  to  such  supervision 
as  one  person  can  exercise  over  an  entire  county,  so  long  must  progress  be 
slow.  As  the  teacher  is  the  main  factor  in  the  making  of  a  school,  it 
would  seem  only  in  the  line  of  economy  for  the  State  to  make  more 
adequate  provision  for  his  professional  preparation. 

2.  Provision  should  be  made  for  placing  a  library  in  every  school  house 
in  the  State.  No  time  need  be  spent  in  discussing  the  value  of  this.  I 
believe  the  most  effective  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  the  plan  now  in 
operatioji  in  New  York.  Let  the  State  apportion  a  certain  sum  to  each 
district,  conditioned  upon  the  people  raising  a  like  sum.  This  will  give  a 
greater  personal  interest  in  the  matter  and  more  certainly  insure  success. 
The  State  is  abundantly  able  to  do  this  and  should  do  it. 

i^.  Through  some  oversight,  I  suppose,  the  legislature  failed  to  demand 
a  teaching  experience  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner;  and,  by  a  blunder, 
no  safeguard  whatever  surrounds  the  office  of  examiner.  These  should 
certainly  be  remedied.  No  one  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  work  of 
another  unless  he  has  himself  had  experience  in  that  work;  and  for  one  to 
presume  to  examine  a  candidate  for  a  first  grade  certificate  when  he  him- 
self could  not  possibly  get  a  third  grade,  looks  too  much  like  a  farce. 

Hastings,  Mich, 


BRANCH    COUNTY. 

D.    W.    HERMAN,    Commisaioner, 
GRADING    OF    SCHOOLS. 

I  have  during  the  year  just  closed  endeavored  carefully  to  note  the  real 
condition  of  our  schools,  especially  in  the  country  districts;  to  inaugurate 
a  general  system  of  improvement;  and  to  enforce,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  a  plan  for  securing  better  school  work. 

I  have  provided  the  districts  with  Welch's  registers,  and  brought  con- 
siderable pressure  to  bear  upon  the  teachers  to  carry  out  the  system  of 
grading  and  reporting  the  work  of  their  schools  to  the  county  commis- 
sioner and  to  their  successors. 

The  system  as  carried  out  by  nearly  all  the  teachers  is  eminently 
useful  in  several  particulars.  First,  it  begets  a  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  that,  in  its  absence,  but  few  teachers  would  feel. 
They  feel  that  the  commissioner  is  in  possession  of  the  necessary  means  of 
knowing  what  they  are  doing  or  not  doing  during  the  term,  and  no 
teacher  of  any  proper  enterprise  will  be  content  to  make  a  poor  record  in 
this  regard.  Second,  with  proper  manipulation,  it  gives  an  inspiration  to 
the  pupils  naturally  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  their  work  is  permanently 
preserved  in  the  records  of  the  districts  and  will  make  or  mar  their  future 
reputation  long  after  their  school  days  are  past.  Third,  it  obviates  the 
vice  of  almost  aimless  repetition  term  after  term  by  taking  pupils  over 
nearly  the  same  ground  in  each  succeeding  term. 

19 
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PROGRESS   OF   SCHOOLS. 

I  have  noted  a  marked  improvemeat  la  the  schools  of  the  county  during 
my  incumbency;  and  I  am  confident  that,  with  proper  following  up  of  the 
system,  at  least  one  lever  will  be  employed  to  lift  district  school  work  out 
of  a  condition  that  in  some  instances  is  little  short  of  criminal  negligence 
in  allowing  time  of  inestimable  value  to  pupils  to  slip  away  poorly  improved 
to  the  lifelong  detriment  of  those  pupils. 

Further,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  abreast  of  the  improved  methods 
of  school  work  and,  by  precept  and  example  in  schools,  teachers^  associa- 
tions and  institutes,  to  carry  my  teachers  forward  upon  the  road  of  progress. 

Permanent  progress  in  school  work  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth.  The 
commissioner  mnst  be  taught  to  teach  the  teacher  to  teach  the  pupil. 

teachers'  wages. 

Several  things  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  like  ideal  progress.  Freqnent 
change  of  teachers,  employing  poorly  equipped  teachers,  and  readiness  on 
the  part  of  patrons  to  throw  their  influence  against  the  teacher,  are  among 
the  more  prominent.  Employing  cheap  teachers  seems  in  some  cases, 
under  the  present  condition  of  things,  to  be  almost  unavoidable.  Many  of 
the  districts  have  so  small  a  representation  of  children  of  school  age  that 
to  pay  what  might  be  called  fair  wages  becomes  burdensome.  Some  plan 
may  suggest  itself  in  the  future  whereby,  through  concentration,  better 
talent  may  be  secured. 

GENERAL. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  progressive.  Many  school  houses  have 
been  rebuilt,  some  refurnished,  and  several  new  ones  built.  In  a  majority 
of  the  schools,  the  school  work  has  been  of  a  high  order  that  would  do 
credit  to  our  best  city  schools;  and  while  much  remains  to  be  done,  very 
much  is  being  accomplished  to  lay  the  foundation  of  character,  scholar- 
ship, and  future  success  in  life  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

ColdwateVy  Mich. 


BENZIE  COUNTY. 

Z.  p.  McjGEE,  Commissioner. 
UNIFORMITY    OF   TEXT    BOOKS. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  announce  that  our  schools  have  bought  quite  liber- 
ally of  primary  reading  charts  and  kindergarten  charts,  and  since  the 
completion  of  my  spring  series  of  visits  (I  visit  each  school  in  fall  and 
spring),  I  understand  several  schools  have  put  in  Yaggy's  new  geographi- 
cal chart. 
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You  will  note  in  my  statistical  report  that  the  text  books  are  quite 
uniform;  the  use  of  much  supplementary  work  which  I  have  encouraged 
tends  toward  making  a  mixture  of  texts,  but  the  result  is  that  teachers 
•conduct  their  classes  more  upon  the  topical  plan.  Many  teachers  who 
could  not  induce  the  introduction  of  supplementary  reading  have  bought  a 
supply  for  themselves  of  geographical  and  other  kinds  of  reading. 

Along  this  line  we  have  a  marked  improvement  in  enlivening  the  course 
of  study  and  creating  an  interest  in  the  current  literature  and  events  of 
the  day.  But  very  few  teachers  are  now  found  who  do  not  take  and  read 
one  or  more  educational  papers. 

TEACHING   PATRIOTISM. 

A  few  of  our  schools  only  (I  regret  that  there  are  not  more)  are  sup- 
plied with  flags  and  make  good  use  of  them,  excepting  the  South  Frankfort 
school,  which  has  a  fine  large  flag  that  has  not  been  up  for  the  past  two 
y^rs. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

All  the  leading  schools  note  special  days,  and  this  is  a  growing  feature 
in  our  schools. 

KINDERGARTEN   METHODS   IN   PRIMARY   GRADES. 

As  most  of  our  teachers  have  had  but  little  practice  in  kindergarten 
methods,  we  have  but  few  who  are  competent  to  give  instruction  in  them. 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  work  the  past  year  was  very  successful,  especially  was  the 
work  of  conductor  C.  L.  Bemis  beneficial.  We  have  so  many  young 
teachers  in  attendance  that  a  division  into  sections,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
older  ones  in  the  work,  would  make  the  plan  an  experiment  rather  doubt- 
ful of  good  results.  Aside  from  our  teachers  that  hold  Normal  School 
diplomas,  only  three  have  had  any  normal  work  or  methods,  save  those 
given  at  our  institutes. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Two  schools,  aside  from  the  ^aded  schools,  have  either  bought  or  are 
about  to  buy  small  reference  libraries;  others  are  being  aroused  to  do 
likewise. 

BEAUTIFYING  80HOOL  GROUNDS. 

ft 

There  has  been  but  little  done  in  beautifying  school  grounds. 
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GENERAL. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  increase  in  the  population  of  our  county  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  school  attendance. 

Three  school  buildings  have  been  erected;  one  suitable  to  accommodate^ 
200  pupils,  the  others  30  and  40  respectively. 

Among  the  things  we  note  this  year  over  the  previous  one,  is  a  closer 
observance  of  grade  work  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  work 
done  by  the  pupils  as  shown  in  their  examinatious.  The  plan  of  not  fold- 
ing the  work  of  the  pupils,  but  filing  it  at  the  desk  of  the  teacher  with  a 
set  of  the  questions  written  upon,  has  proved  a  genuine  incentive  to  da 
good  work,  both  to  pupils  and  teachers.  The  commissioner  as  well  as 
teacher  and  pupils,  are  pleased  to  have  the  questions  furnished  by  the 
State  Superintendent. 

Betizonia^  Mich. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

A.  G.  RANDALL,  Commisawner. 
6BADING   OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  my  statistical  report,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  year  ha& 
been  one  of  marked  success  in  our  schools.  The  work  of  gradation  has 
been  more  thoroughly  done  than  ever  before  and  the  success  attendant 
very  marked.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Calhoun  county 
when  the  public  manifested  more  interest  in  school  work  than  at  present. 

A  school  manual  containing  the  course  of  study  with  suggestions  to 
teachers  and  school  officers,  was  issued  September  1, 1892,  and  its  thorough 
circulation  among  patrons  has  been  productive  of  much  good. 

VISITATION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Supervision^has  been  earnest  and  thorough.  Below  is  given  a  blank 
schedule  of  visitation,  showing  the  character  and  extent  of  the  data  gath- 
ered by  the  commissioner.  A  blank  report  to  the  director  is  added.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  visitation  schedules  are  suitably  bound  and  indexed 
for  handy  reference. 
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Visitation  of  Sohools. 


■Ooanty  of  Calhoan,  Township  of Diatriot  No. 


.159. 


.Tsrm. 


.Direotor. 


.Teacher. 


P.O. 


P.O. 


School  House  and  Premiaes. 


Teacher. 


Siae of groonds? A«»? Wagespormo 

Are  there  traee? Tact? Maimera? 

Condition  of  groundeK!'". .....].-.*".! OriginaUty? Bnthoaiaam? 

Condition  of  ont-boildinge? Tidiness? Fixing  attention?. 

lethereaweU? Experience? Grade oertifioate? 

Condition  of  house? Government? Instrootion? 

Material  of  house? General. 

Siaeofhonse? Are  pnpils  interested? 

Seating  capacity? Are  popils  taught  to  think? 

Are  desks  snitable? Does  the  teacher  talk  too  much? 

Ventilation? Is  the  teacher  clear  and  concise? 

Appearance  of  room? What  school  journal  does  teacher  take?... 

Is  there  a  dictionary? Is  teacher  a  member  of  R.C.? 

Are  there  maps? Is  teacher  a  member  of  C.  T.  A.? 

Are  there  charts? Is  there  program  posted  in  room? 

Is  there  a  globe? Is  there  a  grade  register? 

Valueof  premises? Arewgisters  properlykept? 

CUuaiftcation,  StaiigticaL 

Are  books  uniform? Enrollment,  boys? 

Is  the  school  graded?. Enrollment,  girls? 

Number  of  grades? Term  began? 

Number  of  pupils  in  8th  grade? Term  will  end? 

"Number  of  branches  taught? Length  of  visit? 

Number  of  classes? — -       Distance  traveled? 

IsPhys.  and  Hygiene  taught? School  ranks? 


Work, 

PupiU,  Reading? Writing? 

Respect? Neatness? Language? G^rammar? 

Conduct? Obedience? ^....       Arithmetic? Geography?.... 

Studiousnees? Attention? History? Physiology?.... 

Punctuality? Order? CivilGov*t? Book-keeping? 

Gen.  History? Algebra? 


Text  Books. 

Readers? History? 

Arithmetic? Physiology?... 

Grammar? Civil  Gov't?..  .. 

Geography? Algebra? 

Speller? Book-keeping? 

Bemarkt: 
Plan  of  HouM. 
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Tekonsha,  Mich. 


Director  Oist.  No. 


Dbab  Sib:— 

I  liaye  thie  day  Tisited  joor  sobool  and  woald  re«peotf  ally  call  joar  attition  to  the  f oUowiav  npori.- 
It  is  important  that  yon  give  the  tame  oarefal  inspection  and  place  on  file  in  your  oBoe  for  iitai» 
reference. 

Yoars  tmly, 

A.  6.  RANDALL. 
Coanty  Commr.  of  Schools. 


Sc?U)ol  Boom  and  Orouncbt, 

Appearance 

Fomitare 

Apparatus 

Oat^boildings 

Teacher. 

Tact 

Manners 

Originality 

Enthosiasm 

Tidiness. 

Ability  to  instract 

OoTemment 

WarUi. 

Need  more  black-board .. 
*'     Maps 


School  Ranks. 


Need  Globe _ 

"     Dictionary 

•*     Register 

'*     Crayon  and  erasers. 

**     Waterpail 

"     Broom 


General, 

Arepapilstaoght  to  think? 

Is  teacher  clear  and  concise? 

Does  teacher  talk  too  mach? 

Are  papils  interested? 

What  is  general  tone  of  school? 

What  school  joamal  does  teacher  take? 

Is  teacher  following  State  grade? 

What  grade  certificate  has  the  teacher? . 


^^Qaestions  and  facts  are  marked  on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent.    The 
into  fonr  classes,  A,  B,  C,  D.    **A*'  is  excellent,  "B*'  good,  **C**  fair,  *'D 


The  schools  of  the  coanty  are  dirided 


poor. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

A  majority  of  our  schools  are  fairly  supplied  witK  maps,  globes,  charts, 
etc.  The  most  serious  deficiency  is  in  the  lack  of  black-board  both  as  to 
quality  and  condition. 

UNIFORMITY   OF  TB^XT   BOOKS. 

None  of  our  schools  have  adopted  the  free  text  book  plan,  but  the  major- 
ity of  them  have  succeeded  in  adopting  a  uniform  series.  By  the  close  of 
another  year  it  is  hoped  that  every  district  in  the  county  will  be  in  line 
in  this  respect. . 

TEACHING   PATRIOTISM. 

The  stars  and  stripes  floating  over  forty  per  cent  of  our  school  houses^ 
suggest  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  common  schools  to  instill  in  the 
minds  of  pupils  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  love  of  country.  The  singing 
of  patriotic  airs  in  nearly  all  schools  is  fruitful  of  ideas  of  nationalism. 
No  wonder  that  it  has  been  said,  "  The  common  schools  are  the  bulwarks 
of  the  nation." 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 


There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  our  teachers  to  make  the  most  of 
special  days.     Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays  have  their  lessons 
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to  American  boys  and  girls,  and  most  of  our  teachers  observe  the  events 
by  suitable  exercises. 

BEAUTIFYING   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

Arbor  day  was  observed  by  seventy-five  schools  in  setting  trees,  plant- 
ing flowers,  and  otherwise  beautifying  the  school  premises.  Above  500 
trees  were  set  by  the  pupils  last  year.  The  following  circular  sent  out  to 
the  teachers  early  in  April  was  fruitful  of  excellent  results. 


-i 


ClBOULAB    No.    1. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER, 

Calhoun  Countt  Boabd  of  School  Bxami2«kb8, 

Tekontha^  MicK,  AprU  17, 1993, 

Deab  Tkaohbb:— 

The  GoTemor  of  the  State  has  designated  Friday,  April  28, 1898,  as  Arbor  day,  and  nrces  all  oar  people 
to  obeerre  it  by  plantioff  trees  along  the  highway  and  abont  their  premieee.  xoa  are  asked  to  devote  the 
day,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  to  oaref oily  cleaning  the  school  yard,  the  school  room,  decorating  the  walls, 
and  otherwise  beantifying  the  snrronndings  of  the  school  premises,  as  yoor  taste  soggests.  If  repairs  are 
needed,  confer  with  the  school  board,  ennmerate  yonr  wants  beforehaind  and  kindly  urge  the  oificers  to 
hearty  co-operation.  If  the  walls  of  the  school  room  are  dark  and  nntidy,  plan  to  have  them  papered  or 
calcimined  npon  that  day. 

Every  patron,  every  child,  shoold  feel  a  deep  interest  in  beantifying  the  school  grounds  and  school  build- 
ings. It  should  be  a  Joy  to  chUdren  to  decorate  and  preserve  beautiful  school  grounds,  and  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  teacher's  work  to  so  educate  the  youth  of  our  land  that  the  vandalism  of  cutting 
and  marring  public  proper^  shall  disappear. 

We  would  suggest  that  each  grade  in  school  plant  a  fine  tree  and  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  it.  To  make  the  day  a  success,  the  teacher  must  enter  into  the  scheme  with  enthusiasm 
and  plan  the  work  immediately.  The  week  following  Arbor  day  each  teacher  is  expected  to  report  to  the 
commissioner  the  results  of  his  efforts.  A  report  is  desired  whether  the  day  is  observed  or  not,  that  a  full 
record  of  the  work  may  be  kept  at  this  office.. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  RANDALL,  County  Commr,  Schooht, 

TXAOHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

4 

The  institute  of  last  spring  at  Marshall  was  a  decided  success  and 
proved  of  marked  benefit  to  cdl  teachers  in  attendance.  The  law  should 
be  changed  so  as  to  make  the  attendance  of  teachers  compulsory.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  the  progressive  teachers  are  always  present,  the 
reactionary  ones  never.  Upon  the  whole  the  institute  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  gaining  public  favor. 

Tekonsha,  Mich. 


CHARLEVOIX  COUNTY. 

MARIA  A.  BEACH,  Commissioner, 
SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

Our  schools  as  a  rule  are  well  supplied  with  the  most  necessary 
apparatus. 

UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  not  as  uniform  as  we  would  like  to  have  them,  but  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  they  will  become  so,  as  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  in  that  direction. 
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TEACHING    PATRIOTISM. 

The  past  year  has  been  so  full  of  opportunities  for  teaching  patriotism 
that  our  teachers  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  overdoing  the  matter,  if  that 
were  possible. 

OBSERVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Of  course  the  schools  have  not  observed  all  of  the  special  days.  Arbor 
day  we  caunot  observe  in  this  climate;  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  upper  peninsula  that  the  State  be  required  to  furnish 
dynamite  with  which  to  blast  holes  in  the  ground  for  planting  trees,  is 
equally  applicable  here. 

KINDERGARTEN    METHODS   IN    PRIMARY    GRADES. 

Some  of  our  teachers  employ  kindergarten  methods  in  a  small  way  and 
with  marked  success.  Aside  from  that,  however,  it  is  not  wholly  employed 
by  any  school  in  the  county.  It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to 
find  these  methods  in  use  at  all,  valuable  as  they  are.  Some  of  our  teach- 
ers contemplate  taking  special  work  in  this  branch,  and  we  shall  look  for 
happier  results. 

teachers'    INSTITUTES. 

We  have  held  but  one  teachers*  institute  and  that  was  at  Charlevoix 
nearly  a  year  ago.  There  was  not  as  much  interest  manifest^  as  usual, 
but  that  was  largely  the  fault  of  the  local  committee. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  A.T  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  very  worst  feature  in  connection  with  our  schools  is  the  very 
noticeable  lack  of  books.     We  have  no  school  libraries. 

BEAUTIFYING    SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

■ 

There  is  but  little  thought  given  to  the  beautifying  of  school  grounds, 
but  as  the  country  becomes  more  settled  and  stumps  gradually  recede 
from  view,  the  natural  results  will  follow. 

GENERAL. 

On  the  whole  we  think  our  schools  are  in  a  much  healthier  condition 
than  they  were  two  years  ago;  our  teachers  are  more  earnest,  the  pupils 
as  well  as  their  parents,  more  interested.  The  outgoing  board  have 
endeavored  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teacher  as  .well  as  his  wages, 
thereby  causing  the  removal  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  of  such  as  were 
undesirable  and  filling  their  places  with  those  who  love  their  work  as 
well  as  their  pay. 

Boyne  City. 
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CHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

D.  J.  GALBRAITH,  Commissioner, 
SCHOOL    APPARATUS. 

Of  the  fifty-four  schools  in  the  county  of  Cheboygan  ( not  including 
schools  in  the  city  of  Cheboygan)  less  than  one-half  are  supplied  with 
suitable  school  apparatus;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  as,  in  most 
instances,  the  districts  are  sparsely  settled  and  the  people  are  poor.  The 
little  log  school  house  is  still  to  be  found  in  Cheboygan;  but  these  are 
gradually  being  replaced  by  more  commodious  frame  structures,  there 
being  only  seven  left  in  the  county. 

OBJECTIONABLE    FEATURES. 

In  many  of  the  rural  districts  there  are  two  terms  of  school  each  year,  a 
summer  and  a  winter  term,  the  larger  children  attending  school  during  the 
winter  and  remaining  home  in  the  summer  to  assist  on  the  farm;  the 
smaller  not  being  able  to  attend  school  in  winter  on  account  of  distance 
from  the  school  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads.  For  each  term  a  dif- 
ferent teacher  is  usually  employed,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  the  school.  I  am  convinced  that  a  teacher  who  engages  in  a  school  for 
six  months  can  advance  her  pupils  the  last  two  mouths  nearly  as  much  as 
she  can  the  first  four.  Another  drawback  to  our  schools  is  the  employ- 
ment of  female  teachers;  not  but  what  females  can  conduct  a  school  as  well 
as  males,  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  average  length  of  time  they 
engage  in  teaching  is  only  about  two  years,  when  they  abandon  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  for  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  becoming  the  help- 
meets of  their  patron's  sons. 

SCHOOL    SUPERVISION. 

Now  you  will  probably  ask  what  have  I  done  to  relieve  the  dark  shades  of 
the  picture  I  have  drawn.  I  can  only  say,  "But  very  little."  My  position 
has  not  been  satisfactory  to  myself  nor  profitable  to  the  county.  The  board 
of  supervisors  of  this  county  have  always  engaged  the* commissioner,  pay- 
ing him  the  smallest  salary  the  law  would  allow,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  continue  in  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  en<i:aged  and  devote  his 
spare  time  to  the  schools  of  the  county.  From  my  salary  of  $i)00  I  pay 
$250  to  the  examining  board  to  assist  me,  and  it  takes  nearly  one-half  the 
balance  for  expenses;  so  you  see  the  office  of  commissioner  is  not  very 
ilesirable,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  in  this  county. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    TEA0HEB8. 

We  have  been  exacting  80,  86,  and  90  per  cent  in  granting  certificates, 
which  is  a  little  high  for  the  examination  questions  we  have  been  receiving 
lately.  At  our  last  examination  only  four  out  of  a  class  of  twenty-one 
passed,  which  had  the  effect  of  closing  some  of  our  schools.  From  this  I 
would  not  have  you  infer  that  I  dislike  the  questions  or  that  I  think  them 

20 
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too  difficult.    On, the  contrary,  I  think  they  have  been  selected  with  great 
care  and  are  all  that'  could  be  desired;  however,  should  the  next  set  of 
questions  prove  as  difficult  as  the  last,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  lower 
the  percentage. 
Cheboygan,  Mich, 


CHIFPEWA  COUNTY. 

P.  T.  ROWE.  Commisgioner. 
QUALIFICATIONS  OF   TEACHERS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  most  marked  advance  in  the  schools  of 
this  county,  both  in  the  increased  interest  among  the  officers  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  the  people  generally,  and  in  the  good  work  accomplished  in  the 
same. 

The  determined  effort  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  make  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  high  and  thorough,  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  us  a 
most  efficient  and  energetic  staff  of  instructors  who  are  a  credit  to  the 

Profession  in  this  land.      The  supply  has  been  almost  less  than  the 
emand,  and  the  consequence  is  that  directors  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
better  pay  does  mean  better  teachers  and  better  work. 

GRADE    EXAMINATION. 

The  arrangement  for  the  8th  grade  pupils  examination  has  been  a  most 
happy  one  in  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  smallest  and  most  remote 
school  in  the  county  has  been  touched  and  awakened  by  the  desire  to  have 
a  part  and  place  in  this  examination. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

There  has  been  a«teady  increase  in  supplying  the  schools  with  such 
apparatus  as  is  needed  for  good  worL  The  text-books  are  uniform  in 
each  district,  though  not  so  as  far  as  the  township  and  county  are  con- 
cerned; but  we  are  striving  patiently  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  object. 

teachers'    INSTITUTES. 

The  attendance  of  the  teachers  at  the  last  institute  was  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  able  State  conductor  did  such  good  work  that  it  has  already 
in  many  places  borne  fruit  The  suggestions,  such  as  teaching  patriot- 
ism, adopting  kindergarten  methods  in  primary  grades,  having  refer- 
ence books,  etc.,  are  being  most  fully  carried  out. 

Sanlt  Sle,  Marie,  Mich. 
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CLARE  COUNTY. 

HERMAN  M.  ROYS,  Commissioner. 
SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  are  well  supplied  with  dictionaries,  maps,  globes, 
charts,  etc.,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  these  supplies  are  so  us^  that 
they  are  of  much  benefit  to  the  pupils.  I  visited  schools  in  the  county 
and,  much  to  my  gratification,  saw  boys  and  girls  as  young  as  eight  jpears  of 
age  walk  up  to  the  dictionary  and  without  aid  look  up  the  meaning  and 
pronunciation  of  words.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  district  schools 
of  only  a  few  years  ago.  1  noticed  that  the  schools  in  which  the  dictionary 
was  most  used,  were  those  where,  hung  upon  the  wall,  were  the  tables  of 
elementary  sounds,  neatly  and  plainly  printed  on  manilla  paper.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  young  pupils  being  "  at  home"  with  the  dictionary. 

UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  every  school  has  uniformity  of  text 
books  in  each  branch;  and,  while  no  action  has  been  taken  to  secure  entire 
uniformity  in  text  books  in  the  county,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools 
there  is  uniformity. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF   TEACHERS. 

Since  the  legislature  passed  the  so  much  needed  law  regarding  teachers' 
certificates,  I  notice  that  our  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  relieved 
from  the  "yoke  of  bondage."  Before  it  became  a  law,  some  commission- 
ers who  understood  the  workings  of  the  school  room  and  the  anxiety 
many  teachers  had  for  a  month  or  more  before  the  yearly  examinations 
for  third  grade  certificates,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  allow  standings 
above  a  certain  per  cent  of  previous  examinations  to  apply  on  certificates 
next  higher  than  the  one  formerly  held.  This  proved  one  grand  step 
in  advance  along  the  educational  line.  The  time  spent  '* boning"  on 
reviewing  what  they  already  knew,  was  devoted  to  study  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  higher  grade  certificate.  As  a  result,  many  who  were  once  well 
satisfied  with  thirds,  are  now  teaching  on  firsts  and  seconds;  so  long  as 
they  are  given  a  chance  to  improve,  their  zeal  will  not  become  less. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

There  are  always  a  few  who  seem  to  care  little  whether  "  school  keeps 
or  not,"  and  we  are  laying  such  "  on  -the  shelf  "  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
of  course  these  take  all  the  holidays — legal  and  special — that  they  have  a 
chance  to  take.  However,  few  in  this  county  observe  other  than  the 
regular  holidays. 

KINDERGARTEN   INSTRUCTION   IN    PRIMARY   GRADES. 

In  the  city  and  village  schools  kindergarten  instruction  is  given  ami  the 
best  methods  used;  but  not  so  much  attention — though  I  gladly  note  much 
improvement  along  this  line — is  given  to  this  in  the  district  schools. 
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SimmonB  of  Owosbo,  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Josephine  A.  Goss  of  the  Grand 
Bapids  training  school.  The  work  of  these  instructors  was  practical  and 
helpful,  and  of  such  character  as  could  be  used  in  our  schools;  but  we 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  good  work  was  the  result  of  good 
instructors  rather  than  the  perfection  of  the  system  of  institute  control 
now  in  vogue  in  this  state,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  instructors 
were  inspired  by  their  own  genius  and  enthusiasm  rather  than  by  any  out- 
side  influence  provided  by  law.  We  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
institute  fee  should  be  abolished,  if  institutes  are  to  be  under  State 
management. 

BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL    GROUNDS. 

I  shall  make  an  efiPort  to  improve  our  school  grounds  and  out-buildings 
during  the  coming  year.  Our  school  houses  are,  with  few  exceptions  in 
good  condition,  and  a  large  number  are  well  supplied  with  needed  appara- 
tus, which,  I  think,  is  the  result  of  our  work  towards  grading  schools. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  more  improvement  of  school  houses  and  more 
apparatus  purchased  this  year  than  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Our  schools  generally  have  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  these  books- 
are  usually  the  same  as  are  used  in  the  graded  schools  adjacent. 

GRADING  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Our  work  in  grading  schools  has  progressed  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
when  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  labored  and  the 
lack  of  material  assistance  from  the  State.  The  aid  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  the  spring  of  1893  was  of  the  right  kind,  and 
all  we  desire  is  more  of  the  same.  Next  to  school  supervision,  I  believe 
the  work  of  grading  schools  and  the  permanent  records  to  be  kept  of  the 
same  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  commissioner  of  schools. 

More  of  our  teachers  are  hired  by  the  year,  as  our  school  officers  think 
this  is  necessary  to  teach  and  grade  a  school  properly. 

GENERAL. 

Our  teachers  meetings  have  been  largely  attended  and  the  manner  in 
which  our  programs  have  been  filled,  together  with  the  quality  of  the 
same,  is  highly  satisfactory. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  money  should  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  not  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  district. 

St.  Johns,  Mich. 


I 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

W.  p.  BENKELMAN.  Commissioner. 

Crawford  county  is  large,  but  thinly  populated.  This  necessitates  few 
and  small  schools;  yet  I  believe  them  to  be  average.  If  one  teacher  to 
each  pupil  is,  in  theory,  an  ideal  school,  we  come  very  near  the  ideal  in 
some  of  our  country  districts.  Individual  work  is  thus  possible,  and  in 
many  schools  the  good  results  are  plainly  seen,  while  in  others  this  condi> 
tion  seems  to  produce  a  state  of  lethargy  in  both  teacher  and  pupil.  On 
the  whole  the  work  in  the  schools  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the 
past  year. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Welch's  classification  blanks  are  in  use  in  each  district,  and  we  aim  to 
grade  each  school,  which  I  find  is  possible  even  with  the  smaller  ones. 
We  are  somewhat  annoyed  by  applications  from  boards  for  teachers  witb 
specials  who  could  not  obtain  a  grade.  Also  with  would-be  teachers  who 
have  been  "plucked"  in  the  lower  counties,  and  who  think  the  examina- 
tion easier  in  these  northern  counties.  We  are  gradually  weeding  out  our 
specials,  and  hope  to  overcome  the  second  annoyance  mentioned  by  giving 
foreigners  a  special  rating,  believing  in  "  protection  to  home  labor." 

• 

UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

The  system  of  free  text  books  is  in  operation  in  every  district  except  in 
Grayling,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  objection.  I  think  that  this  is 
the  only  system  when  the  schools  are  small  and  rich,  and  non-residents 
own  the  bulk  of  property  in  the  district.  This,  I  might  add,  accounts 
for  the  generosity  of  boards  in  supplying  schools  with  apparatus.  We 
have  more  apparatus  to  the  square  inch  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Our  teachers'  institute  last  year  was  held  at  Roscommon.  Very  few  of 
our  teachers  attended  and  for  these  good  reasons:  It  is  quite  a  distance 
to  Roscommon  and  poor  country  teachers  can  ill  afford  to  pay  railroad 
fare  and  board,  besides  losing  their  time.  Again,  it  was  held  the  last  week 
in  March,  the  poorest  season  of  the  year  for  this  locality.  I  am  informed 
that  the  conductor  gave  excellent  satisfaction  and  that  the  institute  was 
voted  a  grand  success.  I  am  in  favor  of  our  present  institute  plan.  I 
think,  however,  that  each  county  ought  to  have  an  institute  of  its  own. 
Crawford  generally  raises  $80  annually;  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  allow- 
ance from  the  State,  should  suffice  for  a  good  week's  institute.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  conductor  sent  here  next  year  should  come  prepared  to 
do  practical  primary  work.  Our  country  teachers  have  no  use  for 
theoretic  lectures. 

Orayling,  Mich. 
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DELTA  COUNTY. 

A.  P.  SMITH,   Commissioner, 

In  submitting  my  annual  report  I  can  consiBtently  claim  a  general 
advancement  in  the  educational  work  of  the  district  schools  of  Delta 
county.  There  has  been  a  marked  desire  to  improve  the  buildings  and 
grounds  and  a  more  generous  spirit  has  been  shown  in  that  direction. 

GRADING   OP   SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  have  been  endeavoring,  when  practicable,  to  g^rade  the 
schools,  and  the  results  of  the  grade  examinations  throughout  the  county 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  myself. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Regarding  teachers'  examinations  I  would  state  that  it  would  seem 
I  have  taken  a  radical  course  in  the  marking  of  papers  and  the  conduct  of 
the  examinations  in  general,  if  the  feeling  existing  against  me  among  a 
certain  class  of  teachers  is  a  criterion. 

'  Beyond  stating  that  my  course  seems  to  have  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  progressive  teachers,  school  officers,  and  the  thinking  public,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  applicants  the  true  pur- 
poses of  an  examination,  and  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  recent  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  institute  held  last  August  was  a  source  of  great  help  to  the  teachers; 
but  I  would  recommend  that  the  institute  be  held  in  this  county  at  some 
other  time  than  in  the  summer  months,  as  the  attendance  might  be  more 
satisfactory. 

SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  of  commissioner,  I  found  that  a  large 
number  of  the  districts  were  unable  to  carry  on  their  schools  for  any  desir- 
able length  of  time  on  account  of  a  lack  of  school  funds.  This  was  a 
source  of  great  discouragement  to  those  school  districts  having  so  much 
delinquent  school  tax  returned. 

This  difficulty  was  largely  overcome  by  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  of 
1891,  allowing  the  school  districts  to  retain  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes 
levied,  whether  collected  or  not.  The  new  tax  law  not  having  the  last 
named  provisions,  may  revive  the  difficulty. 

If  the  legislature  does  not  see  fit  to  allow  the  districts  to  retain  the 
uncollected  school  tax  from  the  State  and  county  taxes  collected,  there 
should  at  least  be  provisions  allowing  the  same  to  be  completed  from  the 
township  taxes  collected. 
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VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  a  large  county  and  a  majority  of  the  schools  are  widely  scattered 
and  the  expense  of  traveling  draws  heavily  on  the  small  compensation  of 
five  hundred  dollars  allowed  the  commissioner.  Notwithstanding  I  may 
not  be  recompensed  in  a  pecuniary  way,  I  have  been  fully  remunerated 
by  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  my  duties.  I  have 
endeavored  to  visit  all  the  schools,  and  what  few  schools  I  have  not  visited 
are  in  remote  places,  of  few  pupils,  and  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  school 
officers  and  teachers  in  not  notifying  me  of  the  schools  being  in  session 
as  repeatedly  requested  by  me, 

TOWNSHIP   UNIT. 

Two  of  the  townships  have  organized  as  township  districts,  and  the 
results  are  very  satisfactory  and  there  has  been  no  material  opposition  to 
the  law  in  this  county.  I  have  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  nearly  all  of 
the  townships  will  take  advantage  of  the  act.  As  I  enter  upon  the  second 
term  of  my  office,  I  shall  endeavor  to  m*ake  an  effort  to  advance  the  schools 
of  the  county. 

Gladstone,  Mich. 


DICKINSON  COUNTY. 

E.  L.  PARMENTER,  Cofnmisiiioner. 
•FORMATION  OF   DICKINSON  COUNTY. 

Dickinson  county  was  formed  by  a  special  bill  of  the  State  legislature, 
taking  effect  Oct.  3,  1891.  Consisting  as  it  does  of  the  remote  and  least 
settled  part  of  what  was  formerly  Menominee  and  other  counties,  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  it«  schools  outside  of  the  two  cities  of  Norway  and 
Iron  Mountain  compare  unfavorably  with  the  same  of  most  of  the  other 
counties  in  the  State. 

NUMBER  AND  SIZE  OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  only  two  of  the  eight  districts  are  more  than  one  teacher  employed. 
About  half  of  the  schools,  comprising  the  more  remote  districts,  have  only 
from  six  to  twelve  pupils  during  the  winter  months. 

CONDITION    OF    BUILDINGS. 

Being  mostly  new  buildings,  they  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  as 
well  supplied  with  heat  and  light  and  ventilation  as  the  average  country 
school.  The  sanitary  conditions  in  regard  to  water  supply  and  out-hou8e& 
are  fairly  well  observed. 
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GRADING  OF   SCHOOLB. 

The  teachers  being  for  the  most  part  either  inexperienced  or  from  other 
States  and  transient,  there  has  been  little  uniformity  of  grades,  etc.  The 
pamphlets  containing  the  course  of  study  for  country  schools  were  distri- 
buted amoDg  them  last  year,  and  the  commissioner's  purpose  is  to  secure 
greater  uniformity. 

TBAOHEBS'  M;EETINGS  AND   INSTITUTES. 

The  only  gathering  of  teachers  for  mutual  benefit  and  instruction  thus 
far  has  been  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baufi^e  Teachers'  Association,  held 
annually.  These  have  been  largely  attended  and  successful  the  last  two 
yeai%.  Papers  are  prepared  on  assigned  subjects  and  discussions  follow. 
The  meetings  continue  through  two  days. 

The  first  of  the  county  institutes  will  be  held  this  fall  jointly  with  Iron 
county.  Notices  have  been  sent  out  to  all  the  teachers-elect,  and  a  full 
attendance  is  hoped  for. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF   TEACHERS. 

The  average  standing  of  applicants  has  been  low,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  them  have  been  common  school  and  high  school  pupils. 
The  standard  has  been  higher  than  in  former  years,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  present  Board  of  Examiners  to  make  it  still  higher. 

GENERAL. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  for  some   reasons  discouraging 
owing  to  the  extreme  depression  of  business,  especially  in  the  iron   pro- 
ducing district,  because  of  the  removal  of  many  families,  the  destitution  of 
many  remaining,  and  the  low  condition  of  funds. 

The  commissioner  realizes  that  there  is  great  chance  for  improvement 
in  the  country  schools,  and  purposes  to  devote  more  time  and  work  to  its 
accom  plish  ment . 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 


EATON  COUNTY. 

J.  L.  WAGNER,  Commissioner. 
VISITATION  OF   SCHOOLS . 

Eaton  county  having  one  hundred  and  seventy  schools  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  commissioner,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  much  time  is 
required  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  visiting  schools. 

During  the  year  over  three  hundred  official  visits  have  been  made  by 
the  commissioner,  much  time  and  care  have  been  taken  to  aid  teachers  in 
grading  pupils  and  schools,  and    in  the  proper  methods  of  instruction^ 
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in  many  cases  spending  a  day  or  two  in  a  single  school;  although  several 
teachers  were  discharged  dnring  the  year,  no  certificates  have  been  revoked 
or  suspended. 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  1892  Eaton  county  was  favored  with  an  exceptionally  good 
institute,  and  its  influence  upon  teachers  was  ver^  marked,  teachers 
remarking  many  times  during:  our  visits  that  they  never  before  received  so 
many  things  which  they  could  put  into  practice  in  the  actual  school  work. 
It  was  a  noticeable  fact,  too,  during  the  year  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  teachers  who  were  in  regular  attendance  at  the  county  institute  and 
did  the  work  laid  out  by  the  conductor  and  instructor,  were  the  most  guc- 
cessful. teachers  and  gave  the  best  satisfaction. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Four  years  ago  when  8th  grade  examinations  were  held,  twelve  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  and  this  year  one  hundred  thirteen,  show- 
ing conclusively  the  very  beneficial  and  awakening  influence  the  graded 
system  is  having  in  this  county. 

teachers'  association. 

This  county  holds  each  quarter  one  teachers'  association  which  is 
attended  by  from  100  to  200  teachers;  it  has  funds  enough  to  hold  annu- 
ally a  two  weeks'  institute.  This  aids  very  materially  in  awakening  a  warm 
feeling  toward  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  making  it  a  matter  of 
pride  to  see  our  schools,  as  we  think,  moving  in  the  front  ranks  of  Michi- 
gan schools. 

Pharloite,  Mich. 


GOGEBIC  COUNTY. 

« 

J.  S.  MONROE,  Commisnoner, 
SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

Our  schools  were  never  in  so  good  a  condition  as  they  have  been 
during  the  past  year.  The  school  boards  in  all  the  districts  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  secure  good  teachers  and  all  the  necessary 
materials  properly  to  carry  on  the  cause  of  education,  and  have  had 
abundant  means  to  meet  every  obligation.  I  cannot  see  that  anything 
is  needed  to  fully  equip  our  schools. 

sickness. 

One  thing  alone  is  to  be  deplored,  and  that  is  the  sickness  that  has 
prevailed  in  our  county  during  the  past  school  year.    In  the  township  of 
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Wakefield  and  in  the  city  of  Iron  wood,  we  have  suffered  from  scarlet  fever 
which  became  epidemic  and  closed  the  schools  for  several  weeks. 

And  again  about  the  first  of  May,  1893,  one  of  the  most  alarming  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever  that  any  locality  in  our  State  ever  suffered  from, 
visited  the  city  of  Ironwood,  closing  the  schools  of  the  city  for  more  than  a 
month  before  the  end  of  the  term.  The  epidemic  seemed  to  start  with 
the  children,  and  in  the  early  part  of  May  there  were  at  least  sixty  children 
of  school  age  suffering  with  the  disease.  Several  of  the  teachers  were 
stricken  down  and,  as  above  stated,  the  schools  were  closed. 

VISITATION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

It  has  generally  been  the  custom  of  the  commissioner  to  visit  the 
schools  in  the  county  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  during 
the  past  year  he  was  about  to  start  out  on  this  mission  when  the  epidemic 
broke  out;  among  the  first  to  be  taken  down  with  the  same  were  his 
two  children,  which  cause  and  the  fact  that  his  attention  was  needed  not 
only  in  his  own  family  but  by  many  others  who  were  in  great  need  of  care 
ana  attention,  made  the  commissioner  unable  to  leave  the  city  to  perform 
this  important  duty,  very  much  to  his  regret.  Being  unable  to 
secure  an  assistant  to  aid  him,  he  is  sorry  to  report  that  no  schools  were 
visited  during  his  last  year  in  office. 

He  would  also  report  that  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  not  been  a  very 
pleasant  one  on  account  of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Ironwood  having  no 
special  law  authorizing  them  to  license  their  own  teachers.  Many  special 
teachers  were  hired,  and  the  matter  presented  great  difficulty  to  the  com- 
missioner regarding  certificates.  Special  legislation  was  given  us,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  in  the  future  a  ful  compli  ance  with 
the  law. 

Ironwood^  Mich. 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 

GEO.  W.  McWETHY,  Commissioner. 
GBADINO   OF    SGHOOLS. 

In  submitting  the  following  report  there  are  some  items  I  can  mention 
with  pleasure,  especially  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  the  work 
of  grading  our  schools. 

The  teachers  seem  to  enjoy  the  work,  as  it  leads  to  better  methods  in 
their  school  work. 

The  pupils  take  the  full  course  of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  manual, 
while  formerly  arithmetic  and  geography  was  as  far  as  we  could  induce 
them  to  go  in  a  majority  of  instances.  We  have  graduated  twenty-eight 
from  the  eighth  grade. 

VISITATION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

As  commissioner  I  endeavor  to  visit  every  school  each  term.  Have  vis- 
ited every  school  twice,  many  of  them  three  times,  with  the  following 
results: 
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1.  The  teachers'  methods  of  instructing  and  the  work  of  grading  are 
getting  uniform  in  the  different  schools. 

2.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  each  individual  teacher. 

3.  Ability  to  recommend  suitable  teachers  for  the  different  schools. 

SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

I 

Our  schools  are  usually  well  supplied  with  apparatus. 

TEAOHBRS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  attendance  at  our  county  institute  was  not  large  and  not  enough 
attention  given  to  methods  in  primary  work. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Lack  of  uniform  text  books  hinders  our  work  of  grading.  I  see  no  way 
of  making  them  uniform  only^by  adopting  free  text  books;  but  only  six 
districts  in  the  county  have  made  this  change  or  can  be  induced  to  do  so. 
This  I  urge  upon  every  school  board,  the  placing  on  the  teacher's  desk  of  a 
set  of  books  adopted  by  the  district  for  the  teacher's  use,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  borrow  the  children's  books  during  class 
work  or  to  prepare  lessons  for  the  following  day's  work. 

Traverse  City,  Mich, 


HILLSDALE    COUNTY. 

W.    H.    FRENCH,    Commissianer, 
SCHOOL    APPARATUS. 

There  is  a  healthy  sentiment  growing  in  respect  to  the  needs  of  the 
school  room.  Quite  a  number  ot  districts  are  well  supplied.  We  need 
several  new  houses  and  many  houses  need  reseating.  When  this  is  done 
we  shall  expect  more  money  for  apparatus. 

UNIFORMITY   OF  TEXT   BOOKS. 

We  have  recommended  that  a  certain  set  of  books  be  used,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  schools  are  now  using  them.  Many  more  are  in  favor  of 
it  and  will  change  this  fall.    I  expect  to  accomplish  the  feat  before  long. 

TEACHING   PATRIOTISM. 

Over  many  of  our  school  houses  "  Old  Glory  "  floats,  and  the  teachers^ 
in  general,  are  careful  to  give  good  instruction  on  this  subject. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

But  few  of  our  schools  give  much  attention  to  these  days.  A  few 
observed  Arbor  day,  quite  a. number  Memorial  day,  and  that  is  about  the 
extent     There  is  chance  for  work  in  this  direction. 
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KINDEBGABTEN   METHODS   IN    PBIMABT   GBADES. 

None  of  our  districts  have  made  any  special  provision  for  this  kind  of 
work.    I  have  found  snch  work  done  in  a  limited  way  in  about  25  schools. 

I  think  oar  teachers  are  aware  of  its  value  and  I  look  for  more  of  the 
work  in  the  future. 

.  TBACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  of  last  year  was  a  success  and  was  the  means  of  stirring  up 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  them.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  indifferent,  some 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  institutes,  but  I  look  for  a  good  attendance  in 
August.  We  have  had  two  county  associations  and  five  township  meetings 
which  have  been  well  attended  and  an  excellent  interest  manifested. 

BEFEBENCE  BOOKS   AT   SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

Not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  our  rural  districts  have  any  books  aside 
from  a  dictionary.     We  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect. 

BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL  GBOUND8. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  our  school  grounds  are  well  kept,  shaded,  and  neat. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Every  school  in  the  county  has  been  visited  and  a  part  of  them  two  or 
three  times.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  quality  of  work  done  is  steadily 
improving.  Many  of  the  districts  hire  their  teachers  for  two  terms  in  suc- 
-cession  and  quite  a  number  by  the  year.  The  average  amount  paid  this, 
spring  is  about  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

GBADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

One  hundred  forty  pupils  have  taken  the  8th  grade  examinations, 
and  83  passed  creditably  and  have  received  diplomas;  34  tried  the  exam-' 
ination  this  spring  and  18  passed.  This  work  has  been  the  means  of 
arousing  many  of  the  pupils  and  patrons. 

I  am  encouraged  with  the  outlook  and  shall  endeavor  to  continue  the 
struggle  next  year. 

Hillsdale,  Mich, 


HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 


A.  D.  EDWARDS.  Commissioner, 


As  per  instructions  I  herewith  present  my  manuscript  report,  which  is 
of  necessity  very  short,  as  I  have  out  little  to  add  to  the  statistical  report. 
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SCHOOL    APPABATUS. 

Our  schools  are  well  furnished  with  apparatus;  in  fact  each  school  ha& 
all  or,  in  some  cases,  even  more  than  the  district  can  afford  or  the  school 
use. 

UNIFOBMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

There  is  not  much  uniformity  of  text  books.  Each  principal  has  his 
own  peculiar  liking,  and  the  boards  have  indulged  him,  so  there  is  quite  a 
range  of  authors. 

OBSEBVANOE  OP  SPECIAL   DAYS. 

All  special  days  are  observed  in  patriotic  style. 

KINDEBQABTEN  METHODS  IN   PBIMABY   OBADBS. 

Kindergarten  work  is  taught,  or  carried  on  along  with  the  regular  work 
in  most  of  the  schools. 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

We  had  an  excellent  institute  last  summer,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  well  shown  in  the  better  work  done  this  year. 

BEFEBENOE  BOCKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  work  of  securing  reference  books  in  most  of  the  schools  is  well 
under  way,  and  the  results  prove  the  wisdom  of  making  this  extra  expense. 

BEAUTIFYING    SCHOOL  QBOUNDS. 

Owing  to  the  rocky  and  barren  nature  of  our  soil,  not  much  can  be  done 
in  tree  planting  to  improve  the  grounds.  Most  of  the- buildings  have  well- 
fenced,  commodious  play  grounds,  which  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  this 
line. 

GENEBAL. 

The  schools  of  the  county  as  a  whole  are  doing  well.  While  there  is 
occasionally  one  that  needs  improving,  there  are  many  that  are  doing  the 
very  best  work  and  only  need  to  be  gently  stimulated  to  keep  them  up 
toward  the  top.  The  examination  questions  of  late,  have  greatly  puzzled 
some  of  the  poorer  teachers  and  thev  have  been  compelled  to  give  up 
teaching,  much  to  the  betterment  of  the  schools. 

In  closing  I  must  say  that  I  am  proud  of  the  schools  of  this  county  and 
believe  that  the  liberal  support  given  them  by  the  taxpayers  is  mainly 
well  invested,  the  results  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  rising  generation  by 
^ving  us  citizens  with  high  ideals  of  what  it  is  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

Atlantic  Mine^  Mich.   ^ 
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HURON   COUNTY. 

E.  B  A  SKIN,  Commissioner. 

Darin  p;  the  past  year  our  time  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  school 
work.  Special  attention'  has  been  directed  to  perfecting  the  grading  of 
the  schools  and  inducing  school  boards  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and 
ap{)aratua 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  visited  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  schools  in  the  county 
one  or  more  times,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  nine  professional  visits 
in  the  year.  I  am  pleaaed  to  report  that  I  find  the  schools  much  improved 
in  discipline  and  methods  ot  iDstraetion. 

QBADING   OF   SCHOOLS. 

To  facilitate  the  grading,  promotion  examinations  have  been  held  in  all 
the  district  schools  of  the  county.  The  questions  used  at  these  examina- 
tions are  furnished  by  the  commissioner  and  conform  to  the  system  of 
grading  recommended  in  the  State  manual.  Graduation  examinations  have 
also  been  held  this  year,  resulting  in  the  granting  of  seventeen  diplomas. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  and  other  efforts  at  grading  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory  and,  were  it  not  for  the  annual  influx  of  inexperienced 
teachers,  our  schools  would  soon  be  uniformly  and  properly  classified. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Many  schools  have  put  in  new  apparatus  this  year,  and  a  number  of 
others  have  agreed  to  do  so  the  doming  year,  30  that  the  prospect  for  well 
furnished  schools  in  the  near  future  is  very  encouraging  indeed. 

UIIIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Want  of  uniformity  of  text  books  for  the  county  and  the  district  has 
occasioned  much  unavoidable  annoyance  and  expense  both  to  teachers  and 
patrons.  Several  districts  have  free  text  books.  This  method  insures 
uniformity  for  the  district  and  has  other  good  features  to  recommend  it. 

TEACHING   PATRIOTISM. 

Aside  from  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  and  the  observance  of  special 
days,  no  effort  haslDeen  made  to  teach  patriotism. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  institute  this  year  conducted  by  W.  N.  Ferris  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  institute  is  not,  however,  in  good 
repute  in  this  county,  the  general  impression  being  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  costs  too  much  money. 
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BEAUTIFYING   SCHOOL  OBOUNDB. 

We  purpose  during  the  ensuing  year  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
school  grounds.  While  a  few  of  them  are  in  excellent  condition,  the 
majority  need  fencing,  grading,  or  draining.  A  number  of  the  schools 
observed  Arbor  day  by  planting  trees  and  making  flower  beds. 

KINDERGARTEN   METHODS   IN   PRIMARY   GRADES. 

Kindergarten  methods  are  not  used  to  any  extent  except  in  some  of  the 
graded  schools. 

GENERAL. 

On  the  whole  the  schools  have  made  very  satisfactory  progress  during 
the  past  year.  The  enrollment  has.  increased;  the  average  attendance  is 
better;  salaries  are  higher;  and  the  school  terms  are  longer.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  however,  to  get  the  majority  of  the  people  to  take  very  much 
interest  in  the  school,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  pub- 
lic institution  more  worthy  of  patronajje,  and  none  in  which  they  should 
feel  and  manifest  a  deeper  interest.  The  public  schools  o(  today  contain 
the  future  citizens  of  this  great  nation,  and  not  only  their  individual  sue- 
cess  in  life,  bat  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  depends  upon  the 
advantages  we  give  them  for  becoming  intelligent  men  and  women  and 
good  citizens. 

Vbly,  Mich. 


I08C0  COUNTY. 


J.  K.  OSGERBY,  Commiasioner. 
GRADING   OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  submit  this  report  of  my  work  and 
observations  as  county  commissioner  of  schools. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this 
county,  my  first  aim  on  assuming  the  duties  of  county  commissioner  of 
schools  last  December,  was  to  establish  in  each  school  where  it  did  not 
exist,  some  system  for  progressive  work— ;systen  embracing,  first,  the 
adoption  of  a  clatsification  register  and  a  course  of  study;  second,  certifi- 
cates of  promotion  for  pupils  on  finishing  each  grade  of  the  course,  and 
diplomas  for  pupils  who  complete  the  entire  course;  third,  complete  records 
of  each  pupil's  work,  and  reports  and  recommendations  to  successors  by 
•each  teacher;  fourth,  reports  from  teachers  to  parents  and  to  the  county 
commissioner. 

As*  no  system,  hower  perfect,  can  succeed  without  the  cooperation  and 
skill  of  those  who  are  to  use  it,  meetings  of  the  teachers  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  information  and  aid  in  securing  the  success  of  the 
plan.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  heartiness  with  which  the  majority  of 
our  teachers  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  the  genuine  progressive  spirit 
manifested  among  them.     Meetings  of  the  patrons  and  "district  fathers" 
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were  also  held,  and  the  needs  of  our  pablic  schools  were  publicly  dis- 
cussed. I  verily  believe  that  the  solution  of  many  vexed  questions  of 
school  work  and  influence  may  be  found  in  this  process. 

SCHOOL   APPAJRATU8. 

Our  schools  are  supplied  with  apparatus  for  use  in  the  higher  grades 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  expensive  apparatus;  but,  excepting  the  village  and 
city  schools,  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  simple  primary,  but  far  more 
necessary,  apparatus.  In  order  to  correct  or  to  improve  upon  this  condi- 
tion of  thiqgs,  a  list  of  suitable  material  for  primary  work  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  each  district  school  teacher  and  director. 

TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

Wherever  thoroughly  American  teachers  are  employed,  patriotism  is 
taught  by  the  most  effectual  means — the  spirit  of  the  teacher.  A  number 
of  teachers  have  prepared  special  exercises  in  this  line,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  public  exercises  purchased  flags  for  their  respective  school 
houses.  Columbus  day  was  observed  by  the  schools  throughout  the 
county.  A  number  of  the  schools  prepared  floral  offerings  and  in  various 
other  ways  took  part  in  the  exercises  on  Memorial  day.  These  are  some 
of  the  evidences  of  patriotic  sentiment  among  our  teachers  and  within 
our  schools. 

UNIFORMITY   OF  TEXT   RO0K8. 

The  text,  book  question  is  an  unsolved  problem  in  a  few  of  our  schools. 
Two  districts  have  free  text  books;  four  others  furnish  books  to  pupils 
who  are  unable  to  buy  them.  Harpers'  books  are  quite  generally  used 
throughout  the  county,  and  with  sufficient  uniformity  to  secure  good 
results  in  all  but  a  few  instances. 

OBSERVANCE   OF  SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Aside  from  the  ^'special  days"  mentioned  above,  about  one-half  of  the 
schools  observe  with  appropriate  exercises  other  days,  with  good  effect. 
The  idea  of  observing  author's  days  and  historical  days  is  gaining  favor 
rapidly. 

KINDERGARTEN   METHODS   IN   PRIMARY   GRADES. 

Outside  of  the  villages  and  cities,  kindergarten  methods  are  rarely  met 
with  in  the  schools  of  this  county. 

The  teachers'  meetings  and  county  Teachers'  Association  have,  during 
the  past  six  months  especially,  endeavored  to  preseut  and  illustrate  sucli 
methods,  and  a  number  of  districts  have  come  to  the  aid  ot  their  teachers 
by  purchasing  the  material  listed  in  my  circular  of  last  April. 

teachers'   INSTITUTE. 

The  institute  held  in  Tawas  City  last  March  was  well  attended  by  the 
district  school  teachers,  and  it  was  a  profitable  school  to  them.     The  fact 
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that  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  employed  in  the- 
cities  and  villages,  the  majority  of  whom  are  non-resident,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  a  full  attendance  during  vacation;  and,  as  some  of  the  boards 
are  opposed  to  closing  for  an  institute  and  make,  trouble  for  teachers  who 
take  the  privileges  allowed  them  by  the  law,  the  matter  of  deciding  upon 
the  best  time  for  holding  an  institute  is  not  easy  to  settle.  However,  as 
the  new  law  and  the  class  system  of  institute  work  have  greatly  increased 
the  desire  for  and  the  value  of  the  institute,  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  very  encouraging;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  our  next  institute  can  be 
held  during  the  last  week  or  weeks  of  August,  1894,  both  resident  and  non- 
resident teachers  will  be  accommodated  and  results  will  be  more  satiafac* 
tory  than  heretofore. 

RBFEBBNOE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSB. 

The  village  and  the  city  schools,  which  include  nearly  ninety  per  cent  gI 
the  school  chiMren  of  this  county,  are  well  supplied  with  dictionaries, 
gazeteers,  cyclopedias,  etc.  The  only  book  of  reference  found  in  the 
other  schools  is  a  dictionary,  and  ten  schools  are  without  this  necessary 
aid.  I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  from  school  officers  asking  for  the  address 
of  publishers  and  other  information  in  regard  to  dictionaries,  etc.,  and  the 
prospect  is  good  for  better  equipment  in  this  line  in  the  near  future. 

BEAUTIFYING   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

Our  school  grounds  are  often  in  striking  contrast  to  the  attractive 
interior  of  our  school  houses.  Interest  in  this- matter  has  been  awakened 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  pupils  and  teachers  have  removed  obstruc- 
tions, leveled  the  ground  and  planted  trees  in  their  respective  school 
yards;  but  we  are  still  far  from  our  ideal  in  this  matter. 

East  Tawas,  Mich, 


IRON  COUNTY. 

M.  H.  MORIARTY,  Commissioner. 
SCHOOL    APPARATUS. 

The  schools  of  our  county  are  well  supplied  with  school  apparatus^ 
charts,  maps,  globes,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  better  education 
<if  the  pupils  attending  school. 

UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

Iron  county  has  not  yet  adopted  any  system. 

TEACHING   PATBIOTISM. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  we  endeavor  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the 
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pupils,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  school  in  our  State  that  can  ontdo  as 
m  this  respect. 

TSACHSBS'    INSTITUTES. 

We  would  advise  holding  institutes  sometime  during  the  school  year,  as 
few  of  pur  teachers  remain  in  the  county  during  vacation. 

LIBBABIE8. 

All  the  higher  schools  of  the  county  have  excellent  libraries,  and  all 
through  the  county  much  interest  is  shown  in  regard  to  all  school 
matters. 

OBSBBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

In  the  schools  of  Iron  county  special  day  exercises  are  strictly  held^ 
and  the  pupils  are  made  to  understand  the  object  of  observing  the  same. 

KIKDEBGABTEN   METHODS   IN   PBIMABT   GBADES. 

The  kindergarten  method  is  used  throughout  the  county,  and  the  best 
teachers  that  can  be  had  are  hired  for  the  little  ones. 

SCHOOL  GBOUNDS, 

People  of  Crystal  Falls  have  taken  great  pridd  ii)  beautifying  the  school 
grounds;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  county  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
pride  taken  in  this  matter,  the  same  are  kept  neat  and  pleasant. 

Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 


JACKSON   COUNTY. 

D.   E.  RASKINS,  Commissioner. 
VISITATION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  completing  my  work  for  the  year  I  can  truly  say  I  have  worked  for 
the  advancement  of  the  schools  of  our  count v  and  feel  that  they  rank  with 
the  best  in  our  State.  Having  visited  nearly  every  one  at  least  twice,  I 
can  see  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  our  county.  Grading  our  district 
schools  and  uniformity  of  text  books  has  had  much  to  (K)  with  their 
progress. 

SCHOOL   APPABATUS. 

The  apparatus  of  most  of  our  schools  is  limited.  As  our  teachers  are 
more  careful  of  what  is  placed  in  their  hands  to  use,  their  patrons  have 
more  confidence  in  expending  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  use. 
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teachers'  institutes. 

We  have  had  daring  the  year  two  county  teachers'  institutes,  one  of  two 
weeks  and  the  other  of  one.  Both  created  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  were  well  attended.  But  few  of  our  teachers  who  were  able  to  attend 
were  absent,  yet  I  still  believe  in  compulsory  attendance  at  institutes. 
During  the  year  I  held  township  institutes  at  a  number  of  places,  which 
were  productive  of  much  good,  and  I  was  able  to  reach  many  that  I  could 
not  have  done  otherwise.  The  classification  of  institutes  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

beferenoe  books  at  school  house. 

It  would  be  better  if  each  teacher's  desk  were  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the 
text  book  he  is  to  teach,  and  as  many  books  of  reference  should  be  sup- 
plied for  the  library  as  the  means  of  the  district  can  aflford. 

genebal. 

It  would  be  a  proper  move  for  all  the  commissioners  to  meet  the  State 
^Superintendent  before  the  school  year  commences  and  plan  the  work  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  have  it  more  uniform. 

I  conclude  with  many  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  its  earnestness  and  assistance  in  the  work,  and  hope  that  our  schools 
may  still  advance  rapidly  in  the  future  and  become  second  to  none  in  the 
•United  States. 

Jackson,  Mich. 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

ASHLEY  CLAPP,  Commissioner. 

teachers'  oebtificates. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  some  improvement  was  made 
in.  the  limits  of  third  grade  certificates  and  age  of  teachers.  The  former 
stimulates  some  teachers  to  do  more  work  with  books  and  better  work  in 
their  schools;  the  latter  gives  more  mature  candidates  and  will  partially 
shut  out  the  children  that  "play  school." 

teachebs'  institute. 

Our  institute  was  a  success  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  indispensable  sources  of  instruction  and  help  for  teachers. 

RALLY    DAY. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  "Rally  day"  with  confidence  that  the  out- 
-come  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  county.  ^  If 
we  succeed  in  interesting  the  school  officers  and  patrons  and  securing 
itheir  attendance,  success  is  certain. 
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6BADIN0   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Althoagh  oar  most  ardent  hopes  have  not  been  realized  in  the  grading 
of  the  country  schools,  we  find  a  ^adual  improvement.  Teachers  are 
coming  fully  to  understand  the  meaning  and  results  of  grading,  and  do  the 
work  in  better  time  and  manner.  The  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the 
pupils  of  an  age  to  work  on  the  farm  in  spnng  and  fall,  is  the  greatest 
bar  to  success  in  grading. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


KALKASKA  COUNTY. 

A.  G.  PIERCE,  CommUsUmer. 

X 

VISITATION  OF  S0H00L8. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  steady,  plodding  work.  All  the  schools  in  the 
county  have  been  visited,  many  of  them  twice.  We  have  an  excellent 
board  of  teachers. 

teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

The  State  Teachers'  Institute,  the  first  week  in  April,  was  of  great  inter- 
est and  largely  attended  up  to  the  closing  hour. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Twenty-eight  of  our  fifty  schools  have  globes,  forty-two  have  maps, 
thirty-seven  have  dictionaries,  all  have  blackboards,  and  only  one  school- 
house  in  the  county  is  without  patent  seats  and  desks. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  all  graded  according  to  the  course  of  study  mapped  out 
in  the  State  manual.  Sixteen  8th  grade  pupils  took  the  examination.  May 
26th,  and  ten  of  them  passed  and  were  granted  diplomas. 

pupils'  reading  circle. 

Pupils'  Reading  Circles  have  been  organized  in  about  fifteen  schools.. 
Two  pupils  completed  the  course  this  term. 

GENERAL. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  text  books  are  uniform. 

W®  raised  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  dollars  toward  the  educational 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  Some  of  our  more  progressive  teachers  give 
considerable  attention  to  beautifying  the  school  grounds,  and  three  or  four 
have  secured  flags. 

Kalkaska^  Mich. 
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KEWEENAW  COUNTY. 

ALFRED  NICHOLLS,  Commissioner, 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  transmit  the  following  report  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  schools  for  this  county. 

During  the  two  years  of  county  supervision  I  have  noticed  a  general 
toning  up  in  school  matters. 

TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

Last  year  we  organized  a  teachers  association,  and  found  it  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  helps.  This  year  an  institute  was  held  at  Central  Mine,  it 
being  the  only  one  held  in  this  county  since  1888,  and  it  was  a  success 
throughout.  The  teachers  expressed  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 

GENERAL. 

Our  schools  are  decreasing  in  number  every  year;  this  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  copper  mining  is  the  only  industry  of  this  county.  The  mines 
are  deep  and  producing  very  little  copper,  consequently  are  fast  stopping 
operations. 

My  work  of  this  past  year  has  been  similar  to  that  of  preceding  years, 
devoting  my  time  and  talent  to  the  work  in  trying  to  elevate,  if  possible, 
the  standard  of  our  schools. 

Central  Mine,  Mich. 


KENT  COUNTY. 

A.  HAMLIN  SMITH,  Commissioner, 
SCHOOL   WORK. 

The  work  in  our  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  generally  satis- 
factory. Special  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  following  branches,  viz: 
primary  reading,  language  and  letter  writing,  and  geography.  Mental 
arithmetic,  in  fractions  and  percentage,  will  be  added  to  these  during  the 
coming  year. 

■ 

TEACHERS'    MEETINGS. 

We  have  held  monthly  meetings  at  six  different  points.  Each  local 
association  is  independent  in  the  general  management  of  its  programs,  etc., 
but  all  follow  the  same  general  line  of  work.  Many  of  our  teachers  have 
attended  these  meetings,  and  the  excellence  of  their  work  attests  the  help 
received. 
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SCHOOL    APPABATU8. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  laws  regarding  school  apparatus  makes  it  very 
<]ifficult  to  supply  schools.  Certain  apparatus  is  almost  a  necessity  in  a 
good  school  and  still  the  law  is  so  vague  that  many  school  officers  hesitate 
to  purchase  those  things  that  the^  feel  are  needed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  law  should  specify  such  supplies  as  dictionary,  maps,  globe,  physiolog- 
ical chart,  etc. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Our  text  books  are  very  generally  uniform.  It  requires,  however,  con- 
stant watching  to  prevent  the  teachers'  putting  in  some  '*pet"  books. 
Three  of  our  districts  furnish  free  text  books.  Quite  a  number  of  districts 
furnish  paper,  pens,  ink,  pencils,  etc.,  gratis,  thus  securing  uniformity  and 
continuity  of  supply. 

OBSERVANCE  OP   SPECIAL    DAYS. 

Commencing  with  Columbus  day,  we  have  given  quite  a  general  atten- 
tion to  special  days  during  the  year.  These  are  generally  patronized  by 
parents  and  others,  and  develop  an  increased  interest  in  the  schools. 

TEACHING    PATRIOTISM. 

"Old  Glory"  floats  at  the  mast-head  in  this  county,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  kindle  the  fires  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Our  schools  are  practically  without  any  reference  books.  We  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Superintendent 
concerning  a  reference  library. 

teachers'   INSTITUTES.     . 

We  believe  in  the  institute.  While  it  may  not  always  be  just  what  we 
desire,  it  is  a  powerful  factor,  almost  the  principal  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  teacher.  Instructors  in  touch  with  the  country  school, 
with  the  "tan"  still  perceptible  in  their  work,  are  usually  the  most  satis- 
factory to  the  country  teacher.  However,  the  country  teacher  enjoys  and 
admires  the  white,  classical,  university  fibre,  although  he  may  not 
emulate  it.  The  division  of  the  institute  into  sections  is  the  only  solution 
to  the  vexed  question  of  how  to  fit  the  yfork  to  all.  Having  tried  it  in  this 
county  for  the  past  three  years,  I  feel  prepared  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  it. 
We  could  not  go  back  to  solid  session  without  losing  some  of  the  best 
results  of  the  institute. 

OENERAL. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  sa^  that  the  interest  in  our  schools  is  still  on 
the  increase.     Eaucational  views  are  growing  broader,  more  progressive 
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men  are  being  elected  as  Bcbool  oflScers,  and  an  era  of  advanced  school  sen- 
timent is  upon  us.     "  No  step  backward  "  is  our  motto. 
Or  and  Rapids,^  Mich. 


LAPEER  COUNTY. 

C.   E.  PALMERLEE,  CommiasUmer. 
PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  little  that  1  can  add  to  the  statistical  report,  save  that  the  general' 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  continued  improvement  of  the  rural  school  haa 
materially  improved  during  the  past  year.  I  thoroughly  believe  the  time 
is  soon  to  come  when  the  active  interest  shown  in  the  country  school  shall 
equal  that  shown  in  the  village  and  city  school. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL   DAYS. 

t 

The  observance  of  special  days  beginning  with  that  of  Columbus  day  in 
October  and  including  Washington's  birthday.  Arbor  day,  and  Memorial  day, 
not  only  arouses  greater  love  of  flag  and  country,  but  the  very  observance 
brings  people  and  schools  much  more  closely  tc^ther.  The  fact  is  that, 
in  country  school  affairs,  the  needs  of  an  education  have  not  always  been 
appreciated  by  those  for  whom  the  school  is  maintained.  Any  assemblage 
of  officers,  patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
willingness  to  equip  better  and  to  increase  the  demand  for  stronger 
teaching! 

GRADING   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  been  of  greater  value  than  the  impi-ovement  in  the 
grading  and  the  conducting  of  examinations  for  promotion  or  graduation 
from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  State  manual  of  study.  About  forty  *were 
graduated  in  June,  the  greater  number  of  whom  will  enter  the  various 
ninth  grades  in  high  schools  duiring  the  coming  year.  I  expect  to  see  the 
number  of  graduates  doubled  during  the  coming  year  and  a  much  better 
school  attendance  by  such  pupils  as  are  able  to  do  the  more  advanced  work. 

DISTRICT   LIBRARIES. 

The  legislation  of  this  year  will  all  tend  to  improve  the  country  school 
and  especially  that  providing  for  the  establishing  of  district  school 
libraries.  I  shall  hope  that  the  reading  for  country  boys  and  girls  may 
receive  some  little  attention  from  your  busy  department,  and  that  each  offi- 
cer may  be  made  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  provide  the  proper  funds  for  adding 
a  few  simple  volumes  each  year.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  the  school 
commissioners  with  the  recommendations  from  your  office,  will  at  once 
arouse  the  feeling  in  favor  of  re-establishing  the  district  library. 

Lapeer^  Mich. 
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LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

STEPHEN  DURFEE,  Commissioner, 

I  have  been  commiBsioner  of  Bchools  but  six  monthd  and,  consequently, 
have  but  little  data  from  which  I  could  submit  a  report. 

VISITATION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

I  have  visited  as  many  of  the  schools  of  the  county  as  I  could  during 
the  last  six  months  and  have  found  them  doing  very  good  work. 

GRADING   OP   SCHOOLS. 

^  Nothing  has  been  done  in  our  county  toward  grading  the  district  schools, 
but  I  feel  it  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  and  shall  direct  my  eflforts 
toward  that  object  during  the  coming  two  years. 
Fowlerville,  Mich. 


LENAWEE  COUNTY. 

C.  F.  FIELD,   Commissioner. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  has  been  a  fairly  successful  one  with 
the  schools  of  this  county.  Most  of  the  schools  have  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way  without  especial  incident,  and  have  done  reasonably 
good  work. 

SCHOOL     APPARATUS. 

The  city  and  village  schools  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus  and 
educational  aids  of  all  kinds,  but  the  country  schools  are  not  so  fortunate. 
About  one-half  of  them  have  maps  and  globes  and  some  have  reading, 
physiological,  or  geographical  charts. 

UNIFORMITY    OF  TEXT   BOOKS. 

» 

Under  this  head  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  last  report,  that 
"  The  country  schools  under  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  graded  system, 
have  made  great  improvements  in  this  particular."  The  tendency  is 
towards  uniformity.  Many  schools  have  practically  already  attained  this 
desideratum;  others  are  still  pursuing  the  good  old  way  of  our  fathers, 
each  pupil  having  an  arithmetic  or  reader  different  from  all  the  rest.  But 
the  number  of  this  latter  class  is  constantly  diminishing,  and  I  look  to  see 
uniformity  of  text  books  general  throughout  the  county  in  a  few  years. 

TEAOHING   PATRIOTISM. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  by  many  of  our  schools  to  cultivating 
patriotism  in  the  rising  generatioli,  generally  in  the  form  of  flag-da^ 

28 
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exercises,  or  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  special  days.  Many 
schools  have  purchased  a  flag  during  the  year  and  have  made  its  first 
raising  an  occasion  for  inculcating  a  love  of  country  in  the  breasts  of  the 
pupils. 

OBSERVANCE  OP  SPECIAL   DAYS. 

The  custom  of  observing  special  days  prevails  in  most  of  our  graded 
schools,  and  not  a  few  of  our  country  schools  are  falling  into  line. 
Columbus  Day  was  very  generally  observed  throughout  the  county,  and 
many  schools  commemorated  Washington's  Birthday  and  Memorial 
day. 

KINDERGARTEN    METHODS    IN   PRIMARY    GRADES. 

These  methods  are  gaining  ground  in  our  schools.  Some  of  our  graded 
schools  have  a  kindergarten  department,  and  nearly  all  of  them  hal^ 
introduced  the  work  to  some  extent  in  their  primary  grades.  Many 
country  teachers  are  doing  a  little  in  this  line  and  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  the  system. 

TEACHERS'     INSTITUTES. 

Judging  from  the  attendance  at  last  year's  State  teachers'  institute  for 
Lenawee  countv,  there  is  not  as  much  interest  in  institutes  as  there  ought 
to  be,  nor  are  they  accomplishing  such  results  as  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  maintaining  them  would  warrant  I  am  unable  to  suggest  an  adequate 
remedy  for  this  condition,  but  if  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
can  devise  a  means  for  overcoming  the  indifiPerence  and  general  apathy  of 
teachers  towards  institutes,  it  will  have  conferred  a  benefit  upon  primary 
education. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Well  selected  libraries  and  standard  reference  books  are  to  be  found  at 
our  larger  graded  schools,  such  as  those  at  Adrian,  Hudson,  Tecumseh, 
Morenci,  Clinton,  and  Blissfield;  but  in  the  country  schools  the  only  book 
of  reference  is  generally  a  dictionary.  Over  80  per  cent  of  our  schools 
have  some  sort  of  a  dictionary,  but  I  know  of  very  few  country  schools 
that  have  anything  else  of  this  description.  Some  of  our  more  enterpris- 
ing teachers  bring  their  own  reference  books  and  permit  their  pupils  to 
use  them. 

BEAUTIFYING   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

I  am  glad  to  note  a  growing  tendency  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
school  buildings  and  grounds.  Many  teachers  encourage  their  pupils  to 
bring  flowers  and  plants  for  the  school  room,  and  to  make  flower  beds  .in 
the  yards.  Many  schools  observed  Arbor  day  by  planting  one  or  more 
trees  on  the  school  grounds. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  graded  work  is  being  followed  more  or  less  closely  in  most  of  the 
schools.     Final  grade  examinations  were  held  in  February  and  May,  upon 
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questions  famished  by  the  Department.  At  the  last  examination  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  succeeded  in  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination.  The  papers  submitted  to  me  at  this  examina- 
tion reveal  the  fact  that  the  work  done  in  many  of  our  country  schools 
lacks  the  quality  of  thoroughness;  but  I  believe  that  the  graded  work,  if 
conscientiously  followed  for  a  few  years,  will  very  largely  remedy  this 
defect  and  render  the  district  school  as  efficient  in  primary  education  as 
the  graded  schools. 

OENEBAL. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  common  schools  of  Lenawee  county 
are  in  a  healthy  condition  and  are  gradually  improving. 

During  the  past  year  Lhave  held  about  a  dozen  local  teachers'  meetings 
at  all  of  which  much  interest  was  manifested  and,  I  think,  some  good 
accomplished. 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 


MANISTEE  COUNTY. 

MRS.  L.  E.  W.  HALL,  CommiaHoner. 
SOHOOL    APPABATUS. 

The  county  is  not  in  a  condition  financially  to  supply  school  apparatus 
for  successful  teaching. 

UNIFORMITY   OF  TBXT  BOOKS. 

Uniformity  of  text  books  is  quite  general. 

TEAOHIKO  PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism  is  generally  taught. 

SPBOIAL  DATS. 

These  are  not  observed  in  all  of  the  schools. 

KINDEROABTEK   METHODS   IN   PBIMARY  GRADES. 

They  are  being  introduced  gradually.     Parents  must  be  educated,  as 
some  consider  it  time  wasted. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  very  successful  in  our  county,  as  we  have 
had  practical  educators. 
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BEFBBENOE   BOOKS  AT  8GHOOL  HOUSb. 

Beference  books  at  school  house  are  found  in  four  of  the  village 
schools. 

BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL  QBOUNDS. 

Some  attention  is  paid  to  beautifying  the  grounds.  It  takes  any 
amount  of  talking  to  get  them  in  order  for  beautifying. 

GENEBAL. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  county  is  all  I  could  possibly  expect. 
The  teachers,  together  with  the  pupils,  have  made  wonderful  improve- 
ments. The  reading  circle  is  probably  considered  a  fizzle  in  this  county. 
The  teachers  choose  and  read  for  themselves.  Many  were  preparing  for 
school;  but  in  place  of  this  reading,  music  has  taken  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  schools.  Quite  a  number  of  the  schools  are  furnished  with  musical 
instruments,  and  some  thirty-five  of  the  teachers  are  capable  of  giving 
instruction.  I  think  music  in  the  school  has  more  controlling  power  than 
the  rod.  During  the  past  year  Manistee  county  has  had  a  better  class  ot 
teachers  than  the  three  years  previous. 

Jfants/ee,  Mich, 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

J.  B.  MONTGOMERY,  Commi$naner. 
GBADING  O^  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  Marquette  county  are  progressing,  not  only  in  the  efii- 
ciency  of  the  instruction  given,  but  in  the  line  of  gradation  and  classifica- 
tion as  welL  School  boards,  as  a  rule,  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
teachers,  willing  to  pay  them  good  wages,  and  retain  them  as  long  as 
mutual  satbfaction  is  given.  Under  such.favorable  conditions,  one  natur- 
ally looks  for  good  results;  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  for  Marquette  county 
that  she  has  realized  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity. 

The  decline  in  the  iron  market,  however,  has  had  its  effect  upon  the 
schools,  producing  uneasiness  all  over  the  county.  People  are  moving 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work,  thus  causing  a  promiscuous  loss  and 
gain  of  pupils  and  a  corresponding  mixture  of  grades  and  classes,  which 
has  been  more  or  less  discouraging.  Nevertheless  we  are  going  to  pull 
through  and  the  banners  of  progress  shall  continue  to  float  over  our 
county. 

SCHOOL  APPABATUS. 

The  schools  are  nearly  all  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  all 
the  necessary  appliances  of  a  well  regulated  school 
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EINDERGABTEN   MBTHODS   IN   PRIMARY   GRADES. 

Kindergarten  methods  in  primary  grades  are  quite  generally  employed, 
and  kindergarten  occupations  carried  out  as  far  as  se^ms  practicable  in 
distr  ct  schools;  but  in  our  city  and  town  schools,  kindergarten  receives 
quite  a  prominent  place  in  the  school  curriculum  and  the  results  are  very 
encouraging. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Our  institutes  are  usually  well  attended  and  very  successfully  managed. 
This  year  the  board  of  examiners  thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  a 
postponement  of  the  regular  annual  institute  for  Marquette  county  until 
August,  1894,  in  order  to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
World's  Fair  as  long  as  possible. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

School  boards  are  willing,  in  most  cases,  to  supply  all  the  reference 
books,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  required. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES.      . 

The  country  school  buildings  are  of  all  grades  and  conditions;  they  are 
«11  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good  fuel  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  are 
warm  enough.  Very  few  of  them  have  a  better  way  of  ventilation  than 
the  simple  process  of  lowering  windows  or  opening  doors. 

In  our  city  and  town  school  buildings  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
some  of  the  finest  structures  of  their  kind  in  the  State;  they  are  up  to  date 
in  all  modem  improvements  and  abundantly  supplied  with  reading  tables, 
reference  libraries,  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  as  fine  a  class  of 
teachers  as  can  be  secured. 

Champion,  Mich. 


MASON   COUNTY. 

* 

B.  P.   BIDWELIi,  Commissioner. 
SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

I  found  the  schools  quite  generally  well  supplied  with  school  apparatus, 
some  small  districts  with  only  six  or  eight  pupils  enrolled  having  a  full  set 
of  maps  and  charts,  an  expensive  globe,  and  other  appliances  that  were 
apparently  of  no  use  to  the  school  except  to  occupy  valuable  space  in  the 
room.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  the  so-called  school  apparatus  is 
of  little  value  in  the  ordinary  district  school. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT   BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  uniform  in  nearly  all  of  our  schools.  A  nuinber  of 'dis- 
tricts have  adopted  free  text  books  with  excellent  results. 
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TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

During  this  Columbian  year,  our  teachers  have  given  special  attention 
to  teaching  patriotism.  The  interest  awakened  by  the  observance  of  Col- 
umbus day  has  not  been  allowed  to  decline  but,  encouraged  and  nurtured 
by  the  earnest  teacher,  has  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  quite  a  number  of 
beautiful  school  flags.    National  songs  are  taught  in  almost  every  schooL 

OBSBBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DATS. 

A  few  of  our  best  teachers  have  special  day  exercises,  but  they  are  not 
general. 

KINDBBGABTBN,  METHODS  IN   PBIMABY  OBADE8. 

Kindergarten  methods  in  primary  grades  have  made  litUe  progress  ii^ 
this  county.    A  few  teachers  use, them 4n  a  limited  way. 

TEACHEBS'     INSTITUTES. 

Our  last  teachers'  institute  was  well  attended  by  our  district  teachers. 
The  practice  of  allowing  teachers  their  wages  during  attendance  at  insti- 
tutes, meets  a  great  deal  of  opposition  among  the  farmers.  They  claim 
that  it  is  not  right  for  them  to  pay  a  teacher  for  learning  a  business  which 
she  is  presumed  to  understand  when  she  receives  a  certificate.  It  gave 
better  satisfaction  last  year  to  hold  our  institute  in  August,  before  the 
school  year  began. 

BEFBBENGE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  only  reference  book  found  in  our  schools  is  the  dictionary.  Nearly 
al]  schools  are  supplied  with  thai 

BEAUTIFYING   SCHOOL   GB0UND8. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  beautify  the  school  grounds  in  a  majority 
of  the  districts.  Occasionally  a  few  shade'  trees  have  been  set  out,  but 
usually  school  grounds  are  bare  of  all  adornment. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHEBS. 

One  serious  drawback  to  our  schools  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers 
in  many  of  the  districts;  but,  as  teachers  become  better  qualified  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  more  enlightened,  this  evil  will  disappear. 

Believing  that  the  vital  element  in  a  school  is  a  live  and  progressive 
teacher,  the  board  of  examiners  has  held  the  standard  of  qualification 
high  enough  gradually  to  weed  out  incompetent  teachers  and  make  room 
for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

GENEBAL. 

In  general  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  th^- 
work  in  our  schools  during  the  past  two  years.    With  a  single  exceptioib 
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every  teacher  in  the  county  has  been  faithfully  working  to  the  course  of 
study  as  outlined  in  the  State  manual,  and  the  results  have  been  most 
gratifying.  While  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  manual  in  every 
particular,  the  fact  that  teachers  have  had  a  guide  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  during  the  year,  has  been  a  wonderful  stimulant  to  them 
in  their  work. 

The  test  examination  by  the  commissioner  at  the  close  of  the  year  and 
the  grade  examination  questions  sent  out  by  the  dei)artment  as  a  test  for 
diplomas,  have  also  resulted  in  thorough  work  in  all  grades.  I  issued 
thirty- two  diplomas  this  year  and  several  of  the  graduates  have  since  passed 
the  teacher's  examination  and  received  certificates. 

Seottmlhy  Mich. 


MECOSTA    COUNTY. 

P.  M.  BROWN,  Commissioner. 
UllIPOBMITT  OP  TEXT   BOOKS. 

In  this  county  of  one  hundred  three  schools,  over  eighty-seven 
districts  use  Harper's  series  mainly.  Two  vears  since  the  question  of  free 
text  books  came  directly  before  the  people,  but  few  districts  took  any 
interest  in  the  plan. 

GBADING  THB    SCHOOLS. 

This  has  been  a  fine  success  in  this  county.  Better  this  year,  by  far,  than 
ever.  Early  in  the  year,  I  issued  a  circular  to  each  teacher,  asking  how 
many  in  each  school  would  make  an  effort  to  pass  the  eighth  grade  and  write 
for  the  diploma.  Beplies  from  this  circular  showed  that  there  were  eighty 
who  desired  to  write.  Sixty-three  of  this  number  were  successful  in  pass- 
ing the  grade.  Nothing  in  my  work  has  pleased  me  more  than  to  note,  in 
examining  their  papers,  the  evident  pains  taken  by  teachers  and  pupils  to 
have  their  manuscripts  neatly  prepared  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  answer  to  many  of  the  questions.  I  think  the  habit  of  having 
timely  written  examinations  in  lower  grades  has  proved  a  material  help  in 
this  direction.  Our  township  meetings  in  the  fall,  at  which  time  we  could 
discuss  ways  of  overcoming  difficulties,  were  very  helpfuL 

I  must  not  be  understood  to  convey  the  idea  that  everything  in  this  work 
has  been  satisfactory.  It  has  not  been.  Many  things  have  occurred  that 
have  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  teachers;  yet  I  am  thoroughly  of 
the  opinion  that  grading,  wisely  directed,  is  one  of  the  best  thiD&;s  yet 
attempted  for  the  benefit  of  our  schools.  And  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  comi)aring  it  with  some  years'  experience  in  ungraded  schools.  Tbn 
graded  questions  and  two  stated  periods  for  examinations,  were  well 
received  and  have  proved  a  very  timely  improvement  on  my  previoiiK 
work. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

For  twelve  years  we  have  teld  an  annual  institute  and  the  teachers  have 
done  well  in  attending  it.  This  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Industrial  School  furnishes  us  with  an  institute  of  high  order  in  session 
continuously,  we  determined  with  the  consent  of  the  State  superintendent 
to  omit  the  institute  and  let  the  teachers  seek  other  methods  of  increasing 
their  ability  to  do  well. 

LEGISLATIQN. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  our  schools  and  their  management  cannot 
be  improved  by  legislation.  At  present  our  laws  which  regulate  our 
schools  are  fairly  good.  There  is  more  or  less  danger  of  making  them 
worse.  In  view  of  this,  I  think  the  people  in  general  are  well  pleased 
with  brief  legislation. 

TEACHERS. 

One  factor,  I  believe,  that  makes  our  schools  so  good,  is  the  faithfulness 
of  our  teachers.  Occasionally  I  visit  a  school  and  find  a  new  teacher,  a 
stranger.  But  no  matter  from  what  school,  from  what  part  of  the  State, 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  if  she  has  had  some  experience  in  the  work,  she 
seems  to  know  how  to  do  well  and  does  it.  The  motto  of  each  seems  to  be 
'*  Who  shall  do  best?**  Michigan  State  teachers  stand  in  the  front  rank 
for  usefulnesa 

BEAUTIFYING   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

Nearly  all  the  school  buildings,  surroundings,  and  apparatus  within, 
are  fairly  good.  Some,  quite  a  number,  are  extra  nice;  but  a  few  are 
loosely  managed  throughout.  It  is  just  with  school  districts  as  with  farm- 
ers. While  most  farmers  are  thorough  and  keep  things  up  square,  you 
will  find  occasionally  one  that  lacks  every  thitig,  nothing  in  order. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   TODAY. 

Some  pupils  never  have  books  enough,  are  vexy  irregular  in  attending 
school,  and  consequently  have  very  little  interest  in  the  work.  How  to 
make  good  soldiers  out  of  material  found  in  stragglers,  or  how  to  make 
the  few  as  good  and  prompt  as  the  many,  is  the  problem  that  confronts  us. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


MENOMINEE   COUNTY. 

J.    W.    BIRD,   Commissioner. 
LOCATION. 

Beckoned  by  miles,  we  are  away  off  in  the  far  distance;  but  reckoned  by 
convenience  for  traveling,  we  are   along  side  trade  centers  and  summer 
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resorts.  Railways  and  great  ships  invite  us  to  travel  and  they  carry  our 
rich  products  to  less  favored  peoples. 

Our  county  forms  the  southern  triangle  of  the  odd  shaped  upper 
peninsula.  Topographically  we  double  discount  all  counties  laid  out  in 
the  checkerboard  style. 

The  waters  of  Green  Bay  bathe  our  southeastern  edge,  while  the  Wild- 
rice  river  defines  the  sinuous  line  that  separates  us  from  our  sister  state  of 
Wisconsin.  At  the  north  we  have  nothing  but  cpmmon  straight  lines  for 
boundaries.  At  the  southern  apex  sits  Menominee,  proud  of  her  position 
as  the  outlet  of  some  twelve  hundred  square  miles  of  forests  and  farms, 
of  rivers  and  roads,  of  churches  and  schools,  and  a  queen  of  lumber 
markets. 

GRADING   OF   SCHOOLS. 

This  city  has  a  graded  school  where  thirty-six  teachers  are  employed. 
Seven  classes  have  been  graduated  from  a  curriculum  that  entitles  this  to 
rank  as  an  accredited  school. 

Good  health  is  the  rule  here,  and  therefore  the  juvenile  cry  for  more 
school  room  comes  often.  The  demand  is  met  with  a  happy  zeal.  Menom- 
inee is  justly  proud  of  her  schools,  her  corps  of  teachers,  and  of  the 
excellent  work  accomplished. 

POPULATION. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  largely  foreigners — mostly  Scandinavian 
and  French — and  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  when  at  their  homes,  talk  in 
their  native  tongue.  The  mothers,  especially,  do  not  learn  English  very 
much,  and  they  are  timid  about  using  what  they  do  know  lest  they  make 
mistakes.  It  would  be  better  if  both  fathers  and  mothers  would  learn  the 
English  and  speak  it  too.  Let  the  children  learn  the  Swede  or  French  or 
other  language  at  home,  and  the  result  would  be  that  parents  and 
children  would  all  be  able  to  converse  in  two  languages — a  great  gain  at 
small  expense. 

I  visited  one  school  of  some  twenty-five  pupils,  and  among  them  all  was 
but  one  little  girl  who  could  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  her  vocabulary 
was  limited  to  a  few  nouns.  The  teacher  knew  only  English.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  year  they  had  mastered  one  or  two  of  the  small  readers, 
though  they  would  spell  wine  with  a  "v"  and  vinegar  with  a  "w,"  and 
father,  mother,  the,  this,  and  that,  with  "d's." 

In  several  of  our  forty-four  schools,  English  is  so  little  known  that  drill 
in  phonics  and  exercises  in  the  most  primary  language  lessons,  constitute 
the  main  part  of  school  work.  Phonic  drill  is  our  corner  stone.  These 
schools  advance  well  in  the  work  which  they  must  needs  do,  but  they  do 
not  fit  well  into  our  Stat>^  course  of  study,  nor  into  the  county  graded 
system,  which  is  the  present  school  ideal. 

SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

The  school  spirit  in  this  county  is  excellent.  The  school  tax,  often  very 
high,  is  willingly  paid.  When  one  finds  a  neighborhood  of  small  farms 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  forests,  and,  upon  a  choice  acre  in  a  central  location, 
a  log  schoolhouse  built  by  voluntary  labor,  whitewashed  within  to  rival  the 

24 
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White  City,  with  patent  desks,  a  globe,  charts,  maps,  and  free  books;  witb 
a  teacher  who  is  able  to  hold  a  good  certificate,  who  loves  her  papils  an<£ 
who  lives  for  them-:-he  may  well  feel  that  onr  country  has  a  tutnre  and 
that  the  pillars  whereon  she  stands  are  being  well  formed  and  strongly 
built 

IMPBOVBMBNTS. 

Better  environments  come  in  time»  more  advanced  studies,  a  graded 
course,  lectures,  etc.,  etc.;  but  throogh  it  all  thete  runs  a  preparation  for 
good  and  useful  lives,  for  good  citizenship,  for  good  manhood  and  good 
womanhood  With  these  ennobling  thoughts  permeatins  and  dominating 
the  school  work  from  the  first  day  in  the  fittle  loe  sohool  noBse,  or  the  '*  Ut- 
ile red  school  house,"  to  the  last  day  ai^  schoc^  be  it  ev^  so  high^wbal 
wonder  is  it  that  statesmen  and  philosophers  see  in  our  free  imblic  sehodb- 
the  safety  of  the  republic. 

TBAGHING   PATBIOTISM.   . 

Little  boys  and  girls  soon  come  to  feel  that  they  are  stockholders  in  the 
school,  in  the  district,  and  in  the  countnr.  There  comes  to  these  little 
men  and  little  women  a  loyalty  that  will  be  stronger  and  stronger  as  the 
years  go  bv.  The  finished  product  for  our  schools  is  the  broad-minded^ 
earnest,  private  citizen,  the  American  sovereign. 

PB0GBE88  OF  SOHOOLB. 

At  Stephenson  three  teachers  are  employed,  a  course  of  study  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  good  results  of  this  work  are  apparent 

Hermansville,  Spalding,  Nadeau,  and  Ingalls  have  two  teachers  each, 
and  they  have  taken  the  mitial  steps  for  a  m*aded  school. 

Many  schools  where  there  is  but  one  teacher  are  quite  well  classified;  but 
in  others  where  the  main  work  is  to  give  young  pupils  their  first  lessons  in 
English,  our  State  course  of  study  has  but  a  limited  foothold. 

We  have  not  had  a  magic  growth,  nor  have  we  donned  such  wisdom  as 
to  prove  that  all  that  our  forefathers  knew  was  foolishness;  but  we  are  toil- 
ing on.  We  work  together.  We  all  pull  the  same  way.  We  are  united 
in  trying  to  make  our  schools  better,  and  for  myself  and  for  the  officers 
and  patrons  of  our  schools,  I  would  say  that,  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  God 
who  has  vouchsafed  guidance  to  those  who  trust  Him,  we  will  labor  on, 
hoping  that  the  sowing  may  have  approval  in  the  harvest. 

GENEBAL. 

We  have  all  of  the  kinds  of  politics  that  we  have  ever  heard  of.  We 
have  representatives  of  about  all  of  the  living  nations  named  in  our 

feographies.  We  have  religious  creeds  not  a  few.  Some  of  our  people 
ave  much  religion,  some  are  strong  in  theolo^,  and  some  abound  in  sec- 
tarianism. Many  do  violence  to  the  fourth  commandment  by  working  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  Others  do  violence  to  the  same  commandment  by  not 
working  on  the  other  six  days.  We  are  a  Mosaic  in  all  of  these  things, 
but  when  it  comes  to  our  schools,  we  are  a  unit 
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Our  rules  gleaned  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
crystallize  into  about  these  forms: 

1.  Honor  God  and  obev  his  laws. 

2.  Love  our  countrv,  obey  her  laws,  and  if  need  be  defend  her. 

3.  Live  by  the  "golden  rule." 

All  the  churches  and  all  good  people  can  stand  on  this  platform;  and,  if 
our  teachers  bring  their  pupils  fully  up  to  this  standard,  they  will  have  mot 
the  end  whereunto  they  labor,  and  theirs  will  be  a  rich  reward. 

Menominee^  Mich, 


COUNTY. 

OHAS.  L.  JBNNEY,  Commfmioner, 
ORADINO  OF  SOHOOL8. 

The  year  just  ending  has  shown  a  sood  improvement  in  the  schools  of 
this  county.  Qrading,  or  classi^ng,  has  gone  quietly  along.  The  grade 
examination  held  in  Ma^  has  had  a  great  effect  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  large  class  of  pupils  and  awakening  the  i)arents  more  fully  to  the 
importance  of  more  regular  attendance.  Sleepy  and  indifferent  school 
boards  are  begining  to  rub  their  eyes  and  yawn,  then  wonder  what  it  i& 
th^  are  doing  nowadays  in  our  schools. 

Teaehers  are  prei)arin^  themselves  for  better  work.  Taking  more  edu- 
cational journals  and  stnving  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

The  standings  of  the  pupils  in  the  grade  examinations  of  the  country 
schools  are  equal  to  the  same  grade  in  many  of  our  high  schools  and  will 
soon  excel. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Our  county  teachers'  association  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They 
have  held  two  sessions  the  present  school  year. 

Teachers'  county  institute  for  this  year  has  not  yet  been  held.  It  \» 
called  to  begin  August  28. 

UNIFORMITY   OF  TEXT   BOOKS. 

There  are  a  variety  of  text  books  in  the  county,  but  generally  they  are 
uniform  in  the  schools. 

GENERAL. 

I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  greatest  bindraaces^ 
to  a  greater  progress  in  our  schools  is  our  school  boards.  Incompetency, 
indifference,  and  selfishness  is  prevalent  to  a  great  extent  in  a  majority 
of  cases. 

In  my  opinion  this  could  be  remedied  by  the  township  unit  system.  By 
placing  the  schools  of  a  township  under  the  management  of  one  boards 
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better  results  would  be  obtained  with  less  expense,  or  at  least  no  greater. 
A  more  uniform  system  would  be  established  and  better  and  more  compe- 
tent persons  would  have  the  management. 

I  find  the  people  are  more  awake  to  the  needs  of  rural  schools.  There- 
fore, give  them,  the  management  that  will  meet  these  demands. 

Midland,  Mich, 


MISSAUKEE    COUNTY. 

GEORGIA  ROCHE,  CommUmoner. 

* 

UNIFORMITY   OF  TEXT   BOOKS. 

Thirty-one  districts  in  this  county  furnish  free  text  books,  and  I  believe 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools.  In  these  districts,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  books  are  in  good  condition  and  the  work  of  grading  has 
been  vety  materially  aided.  In  fact,  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  work  of 
grading  could  have  been  as  satisfactorily  accomplished  without,  the  aid  of 
nree  text  books. 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS. 

A  majority  of  our  schools  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  good  blackboards 
and  needed  apparatus.  Some  having  everything  necessary.  I  have  found 
school  boards  very  liberal  in  furnishing  supplies. 

teachers'    institute. 

Our  institute  was  held  during  Thanksgiving  week,  conducted  by 
Deputy  Supt.  Hugh  Brown.  The  institute  was  very  successful  as  to 
attendance  and  instruction.  Teachers  expressed  themselves  as  well 
pleased  with  the  work  done. 

GENERAL. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  except  one, 
twice,  and  many  of  them  three  times.  Very  little  had  been  done  in  the 
matter  of  grading  previous  to  the  time  I  took  the  office  two  years  ago. 

A  copy  of  the  State  course  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher 
and  an  attempt  made  to  fall  into  line  with  other  counties  in  the  State. 
In  this  work  I  feel  we  have  been  quite  successful.  The  plan  met  with 
very  little  opposition  from  school  boards.  Teachers  took  hold  of  the  work 
with  a  will,  trying  to  improve  and  glad  to  receive  and  act  upon  any  sugges- 
tion leading  to  the  advancemeqt  of  their  schools  in  any  way.  An  eighth 
grade  examination  was  held  May  27.  Ten  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, of  whom  but  four  received  diplomas;  but  all  felt  that  they  were 
greatly  benefited  by  the  examination.  School  boards  are  more  particular 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  many  are  hiring  for  the  year.    On  the 
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whole,  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.    Our  plan  for  the 
eneniDg  year  is  to  carry  out  the  work  already  began 
LcUce  CHiff  Mich. 


MONROE    COUNTY. 

T.  £.  AliLEIN,  Commissumer. 
BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL  GBOITNDS. 

All  chaDges  made  in  the  school  houses  during  the  year  have  been 
in  the  line  of  progression.  There  are  but  few  school  lots  that  are  not 
fenced,  and  many  are  being  beautified  by  grading  and  setting  out  shade 
trees.  As  a  means  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  setting  out  of  trees,  I  told 
the  pupils  of  the  schools  last  spring  that  I  would  include  in  the  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  names  of  the  three  school 
districts  whose  pupils  would  set  out  and  care  for  the  largest  number  of 
shade  trees.  This  has  been  a  very  severe  summer  on  freshly  planted  trees, 
and  unless  this  interferes  I  expect  to  report  much  progress  in  this  line 
next  vear. 

PROGRESS    IN    GRADING. 

In  the  work  of  grading,  our  schools  have  done  much  better  than  I  dared 
to  hope  for  at  the  outset.  Where  the  right  sort  of  a  teacher  took  hold  of 
the  work,  no  trouble  has  been  experienced.  There  are  but  few  schools 
that  have  not  been  graded  fairly  well,  and  I  am  determined  to  get  the 
teachers  out  of  the  field  who  have  not  enough  interest  in  the  work  to  grade 
their  schools.  At  the  grade  examination  last  April,  nine  pupils  graduated 
with  honor.  Three  of  our  graduates  are  now  teaching  with  marked 
success. 

teachers'  examinations. 

"Ah,  there's  the  rub!"  What  will  we  do  to  put  the  incompetent 
teachers  out  of  the  schools,  and  how  keep  them  out?  How  can  we  fix  the 
meshes  of  the  examiner's  drag  net  so  as  to  let  only  good  teachers  get  cer- 
tificates? I  think  all  school  men  will  agree  that  every  teacher  ought  to 
have  some  professional  training  under  a  p:ood  normal  instructor,  or  at  least 
to  have  spent  some  years  reading  the  works  of  recognized  educators,  before 
he  assumes  the  responsible  position  of  instructing  children.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  are  competent  teachers  as 
soon  as  they  have  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  text  books. 
Thomas  Hunter  once  said:  "It  would  take  school  boards  a  loug  time  to 
learn  that  teaching  school  is  a  trade,  a  profession,  like  watchmaking, 
navigation,  or  medicine.  All  the  learning  of  Lord  Bacon  would  not  enable 
a  man  to  make  a  watch,  unless  he  had  first  practiced  the  trade;  all  the  science 
of  Isaac  Newton  would  not  impart  the  power  to  navigate  a  ship,  unless  the 
captain  had  previously  learned  the  art  of  seamanship;  and  the  le&Tv^x^N;^^ 
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both  combined  woald  not  enable  a  man  to  teach  a  district  school  and 
attain  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  without  a  careful  study  and 
practice  of  the  principles  of  teaching."  This  being  true,  would  it  not  be 
well  if  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  would  give  more  prominence 
to  the  examinations  in  the  subject  of  theory  and  art  of  teaching?  Every 
thinking  board  of  examiners  knows  that  the  present  system  is  flooding  the 
country  with  inexperienced  teachers.  It  presents  the  school  boards  with 
the  temptation  to  hire  the  cheapest  teacher  that  offers  his  services,  and  in 
this  way  helps  much  to  keep  the  backward  districts  backward  still.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  the  teachers  are  getting  better  qualified  in  the 
increased  knowledge  of  this  subject,  as  in  other  school  subjects,  but  are  we 
doing  the  best  possible?    The  matter  is  an  important  one. 

teachers'  association. 

The  present  is  the  second  year  of  our  county  teachers'  association,  and 
the  attendance  and  the  interest  taken  has  been  very  good.  It  shows  the 
wide  awake  teachers  of  the  county.  I  very  much  regret  that  many  who 
need  the  benefit  they  would  get  at  these  meetings  are  always  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  but  this  is  the  last  year  of  their  probation.  Our  county 
teachers'  institute  for  this  county  was  conducted  by  Prof.  D.  A.  Haskins 
and  Sopt.  Cheever,  and  I  think  State  Supt.  Pattengill  will  bear  me  out 
in  saying  that  we  had  a  good  institute.  I  can  see  the  effect  of  the  work  of 
the  instructors  in  the  better  work  of  the  winter  schools. 

GENERAL. 

During  my  visits  and  my  talks  at  teachers'  meetings,  I  am  endeavoring 
to  impress  on  the  teachers  the  necessity  of  doing  more  teaching  and  less 
hearing  of  recitations.  The  grealj^t  fault  of  our  teachers  is  the  one  of 
confining  the  class  work  to  hearing  pupils  recite  text  book  lessons  which 
have  been  committed  to  memory.  I  am  trying  to  persuade  the  young 
teachers  to  go  to  the  blackboards  and  do  more  teaching;  encouraging  them 
to  adopt  more  of  the ''topic  method"  of  instruction;  combining  the  sub- 
jects of  geography,  history,  and  civil  government  to  a  considerable  extent; 
using  blackboard  illustrations  and  sketch  maps  to  locatie  the  historical 
events  and  impress  them  on  the  mind  by  association.  We  will  try  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling. 

Monroe,  Mich. 


NEWAYGO    COUNTY. 

WILLIAM  E.  GOULD,  Commissioner. 
VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  explanation  allow  me  to  say  that,  from  July  1,  1892,  to  January  6, 
1893,  Mr.  C.  W.  Gardner  was  commissioner,  and  on  January  6,  1893,  the 
board  of  school  inspectiors  appointed  me  to  fill  the  vacancy  caased  by  the 
resignation  9f  Mr.  Gardner.    Being  basied  with  other  work,  Mr.  Gardner 
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^had  made  but  one  visit,  or  at  least  there  was  a  record  of  only  one  visit  having 
been  made.  Since  my  appointment  there  have  been  about  one  hundred 
visits  made  by  myself  and  the  assistant  visitor. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  our  schools  are  well  conducted. 
Oar  teachers  are  as  able,  I  believe,  as  those  of  any  county  in  the  State. 
They  manifest  a  desire  to  improve  and  seem  on  the  whole  to  possess  the 
"  spirit  of  the  teacher." 

SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

The  schools  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  apparatus  as  they  should  be. 
Strauge  to  say,  some  of  the  smallest  schools  are  best  supplied.  In  some 
of  the  districts  situated  in  the  lumbering  regions,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  tax  on  the  standing  pine  to  procure  a  good  supply  of  everything 
needed;  and  now,  although  the  pine  has  disappeared  and  the  districts  are 
poor,  their  schools  are  the  best  supplied  of  any  in  the  county. 

UNIFORMITY  OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

Uniform  text  books  are  used  throughout  the  county,  and  the  pupils  are 
well  supplied  with  the  necessary  books  as  a  rule. 

TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

For  several  years  i)atrioti8m  has  received  attention  in  our  schools. 
Recently  flags  have  been  secured,  flag-poles  erected,  and  patriotic  gather- 
ings held  in  the  leading  schools. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

As  a  rule,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  special  days  except  the  regular 
holidays.    Nearly  all  the  schools  take  part  in  the  Memorial  day  services. 

EINDEBOARTEN   METHODS  R^   PRIMARY  GRADES. 

In  the  village  schools  and  some  of  the  rural  schools  attention  is  paid  to 
kindergarten  methods.  I  wish  especially  to  mention  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Plowman  and  Mr&  Bradford  in  the  Fremont  school.  In  Mrs.  Plowman's 
room  much  work  original  with  the  teacher  is  done.  The  arrangement  and 
mounting  of  the  work  is  the  finest  I  have  seen. 

teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

No  institute  has  yet  been  held  this  year.  The  last  one  held  in  the 
county  was  at  Newaygo  in  July,  1892.  It  was  not  well  attended. 
The  teachers  are  averse  to  the  holding  of  institutes  during  the  hot  weather, 
while  the  school  boards,  especially  in  the  village,  are  opposed  to  having 
institutes  held  during  the  school  terms,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the 
teachers'  wages  which  must  be  paid,  forgetting  that  the  State  pays  a  large 
percentage  of  the  teachers'  wages.  One  director  objected  to  the  holding 
of  an  institute  in  May,  because  it  would  cost  his  district  $65  in  teachers' 
wages.  When  asked  how  much  primary  money  his  district  received  each 
year  he  said,  "  Between  $800  and  $900."    Teachers'  wages  are  low  enough 
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at  the  best,  and  they  should  receive  their  wages  while  attending  institutes. 
The  present  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  expenses  of  the  teachers 
who  attend  institutes  shall  be  paid.  It  is  small  encouragement  to 
teachers  to  tell  them  that  their  wages  will  not  stop  while  they  are  attend- 
ing the  institute,  if  it  is  held  in  July  or  August,  since  none  are  then 
teaching. 

teachebr'  meetijjgs. 

Three  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held.  All  were  well  attended. 
Every  endeavor  was  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  school  officers  and 
patrons,  and  in  that  line  fair  success  was  reached. 

REFEBENGE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  dictionaries,  mostly 
unabridged  and  international.  But  few  schools  have  other  reference  books 
or  libraries. 

BEAUTIFYING   SCHOOL   GBOUND8. 

The  school  grounds  are  in  every  variety  of  condition;  but  improvements 
are  being  made,  and  more  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  matter. 
Perhaps  half  the  school  houses  are  surrounded  with  trees,  and  a  small  per 
cent  have  wells. 

GBNEBAL. 

The  new  law  will,  I  believe,  raise  the  standard  of  our  schools.  It  seems 
to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and  patrons  in  general. 

One  great  need  of  our  schools  is  the  manifestation  of  more  interest  by 
the  patrons  and  especially  the  school  officers.  Not  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
school  officers  ever  inspect  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  excellent  management  of  our  teachers,  the  schools  are  progressing. 
The  new  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  is  working  wonders.  In 
about  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  schools  the  system  had  not  been -introduced 
when  I  began  my  work  in  January.  I  believe  at  present  that  each  school 
in  the  county  is  graded. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  hire  teachers  by  the  year.  The  school 
boards  have  found  that  better  attendance  and  better  results  in  genera]  are 
secured. 

BrooksidCy  Mich. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

ELMER  B.  WEBSTER,  Commissioner, 
IMPBOVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  district  schools  of  Oakland  county.  The  local  teachers' 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  have  enkindled  more  enthusiasm 
among  the  teachers  and  school  patrons. 
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GBADINQ  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  is  much  more  systematic  than  a  year  ajzo.  This  is  due  to  the 
thorough  classification  of  the  schools.  Six  pupils'  examinations  have 
been  held  and  eighty-eight  common  school  diplomas  granted. 

UNIFOBMITT  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  text  books  and  courses  of  study  are  becoming  more  uniform. 

SCHOOL  APPABATUS. 

School  boards  are  providing  school  apparatus  more  liberally,  although 
much  more  is  needed  in  many  schools. 

TEACHING   PATBIOTISM. 

The  schools  have  more  generally  observed  legal  holidays,  and  more 
attention  is  now  paid  to  instilling  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  pupila 

KINDEBGABTBN  METHODS  IN  PBIMABY  GBADES. 

Kindergarten  methods  have  been  introduced  in  the  primary  grades  to  a 
slight  extent,  but  not  so  much  as  they  would  be  if  our  teachers  were 
more  thoroughly  trained  themselves  in  this  excellent  branch  of   teaching. 

TEAGHEBS^  INSTITUTES. 

A  well  conducted  and  well  attended  institute  of  two  weeks  was  held  at 
Oxford  during  the  year.  I  regret,  however,  that  our  teachers  do  not  look 
upon  the  institutes  with  more  favor. 

BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL  GBOUNDS. 

Many  of  our  school  grounds  have  been  tastefully  graded  and  provided 
with  shade  trees,  but  most  of  the  out  buildings  are  not  suitable.     School 

Satrons  in  many  cases  do  not  use  the  same  care  in  maintaining  school 
uildings  that  they  bestow  on  their  own  homes. 

GENEBAL. 

When  we  compare  our  schools  with  those  we  had  a  year  ago,  there  are 
many  grounds  for  encouragement  School  boards  are  more  careful  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  and  in  most  cases  hire  by  the  year.  Teachers  are 
more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  teaching  spirit.  Fewer  complaints  are 
made  as  to  failures  in  school  government.  Pupils  are  better  classified  and 
there  are  fewer  classes.  The  old  text  books  are  weeded  out,  and  the  whole 
work  is  becoming  more  systematic. 

Pontiao^  Mich, 

26 
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OCEANA  COUNTY. 

D.  E.  McCIiURE,  Commwioner. 
TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

We  have  held  fifteen  meetings  of  onr  teachers'  associations  (there  are 
five  of  these,  the  county  being  divided  into  associational  districts)  and 
have  had  about  thirty-four  lectures  given  in  the  county.  We  find  it  much 
more  desirable  and  profitable  to  have  an  evening  lecture  in  connection 
with  our  teachers'  meetings.  We  can  get  hold  of  the  patrons  then,  and 
they  need  more  educating  than  the  teachers;  and  when  the  right  teacher 
is  at  the  helm,  they  find  no  trouble  in  enthusing  patrons. 

BEADINO  CIBCLE  WOBK. 

We  have  the  graded  course  of  reading  in  successful  use  in  sixty  districts 
and  sixl^-three  districts  hire  teachers  by  the  year.  When  teachers  and 
patrons  come  to  know  that  the  business  of  education  is  "  to  know  for  the 
sake  of  living  V  and  not  to  live  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  we  shall  have 
struck  the  true  thoroughfare  of  educational  progress. 

GBADING  OF  SOHOOLS. 

With  us  this  is  an  almost  completed  fact.  There  is  only  one  danger,  a 
serious  one  too,  threatening  the  grading  of  country  schools;  that  is,  our 
teaobersare  too  apt  to  make  the  grading  purely  mechanical.  This  danger 
is  disappearing  under  the  cultivation  of  a  broader  spirit  of  child  develop- 
ment in  the  teacher.  A  successful  grading  of  the  country  schools  calls  out 
the  best  individuality  of  the  teacher  in  the  development  of  the  best  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupils. 

SCHOOL   APPABATU8. 

We  have  expended  about  four  hundred  dollars  for  school  apparatus 
during  the  past  year. 

CJNIEOBMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

We  have  all  the  uniformity  in  text  books  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
true  education. 

TEACHING    PATBI0TI8M. 

"Old  Glory"  waves  over  nearly  every  school  house  in  the  county.  We 
are  going  to  supplement  our  object  teaching  by  setting  aside  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  Friday  in  the  school  month  and  naming  it  Patrons'  day.  Upon 
thhse  days  we  shall  use  Lincoln,  Washington,  Grant,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Longfellow,  and  others,  from  which  to  draw  our  inspiration. 
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teachers'  instiutes. 

The  institutes  held  in  Oceana  county  have  helped  to  build  up  our  teach- 
ers more  than  any  other  factor  coming  into  their  educational  life.  After 
all  is  said  and  done  about  the  institute,  we  believe  the  acquirement  of  the 
true  teacher  spirit  of  more  importance  than  facts  or  methods  secured. 
There  is  more  and  better  education  in  what  we  make  children  love  than 
what  we  make  them  learn.  We  are  working  along  thia  line,  and  we  can 
see  it  is  lifting  teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 

Shelby,  Mich. 


OGEMAW  COUNTY. 

B.  BENNETT,  Commissioner, 
SOHOOL  APPARATUS. 


The  schools  of  Ogemaw  county  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  even 
the  little,  old,  tumble-down  log  houses  generally  having  a  first-class 
equipment  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc. 


UNIFORMITY   OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Text  books  are  uniform  in  most  cases,  the  Harper's  series  being 
prevalent 

TEACHING   PATRIOTISM. 

A  special  effort  has  heen  made  this  year  to  inculcate  patriotic  ideaa  To 
this  end  circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  teachers,  and  as  a  result  patri- 
otic sentiment  has  grown  and  the  flag  been  placed  in  many  schools. 

teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

In  May  a  teachers'  institute  of  one  week's  duration  was  held,  and  all 
teachers  in  the  county  save  foni;  were  present  A  lively  interest  was  taken 
in  every  feature,  showing  that  the  teachers  are  eager  to  take  into  their 
schools  the  most  advanced  methods  and  processes. 

progress  of  schools. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  progress  of  our  county  schools  is  the  short 
service  ol  teachers  in  a  district,  and  short,  interrupted  terms  of  school. 
School  sentiment  is  good,  but  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  county 
makes  progress  slow. 

West  Branch,  Mich. 
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OSCODA  COUNTY. 

S.  GORTON,  Commisaioner. 
CONDITION    AND   PROSPECT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  our  schools,  so  far  as  their  organization  and  work  i& 
concerned,  is  creditable  and  satisfactory,  considering  of  course  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labor.  The  teachers  generally  are  doing  good 
work  and  are  doing  it  intelligently  and  methodically.  They  are  much 
better  ec^uipped  for  their  profession  than  (;ould  reasonably  be  expected, 
considering  the  fact  that  we  have  no  high  school  in  the  county  and  that 
most  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  depend  on  the  primary  school  and  pure 
grit  for  their  education  and  professional  skill,  together  with  what  little 
they  could  obtain  from  about  one  week's  institute  in  every  two  years. 

Financially  our  schools  are  in  a  deplorably  condition  and  their  future 
prospects  are  eloomy  indeed,  unless  there  can  be  some  method  devised  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  taxes  on  non-resident  lands  or  a  change  is  made 
in  the  law  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  primary  school  inter- 
est fund.  Many  schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  able  to  pay 
teachers'  wages  entirely  from  the  primary  school  interest  fund  they 
receive,  and  maintain  a  school  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  Many 
school  districts  in  this  county  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  money  from 
all  the  sources  of  revenue  to  maintain  a  school  for  three  months:'  Some 
districts  are  still  in  debt  to  teachers  for  work  done  some  two  years  since. 

These  are  ugly  facts,  pregnant  with  danger  and  disaster.  I  am  very 
positively  of  the  opinion  that  a  proper  regard  for  the  public  welfare  of  the 
State  and  even-handed  justice  to  all  the  school  children  within  our  borders^, 
alike  demand  a  different  method  in  the  distribution  of  our  primary  money. 
The  weak  should  be  helped;  the  strong  can  help  themselves. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Some  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  maps,  globes,  and  charts,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  with  dictionaries,  two  with  encyclopedias,  and  all 
of  them  with  black  boards.  Considering  the  fact  that  our  county  is  new 
and  sparsely  settled  and  the  inhabitants  not  wealthy,  our  school  houses  and 
their  equipmejits  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any  in  the  State. 
Still  there  aie  a  great  many  things  needed  by  our  teachers,  having  which 
they  could  do  more  and  better  work. 

In  this  age  of  achievement  and  progress  our  workmen  demand  the  best 
tools  and  our  requirements  of  them  are  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  People  no  longer  make  war  with  clubs  and  stones.  Our  teachers 
need  more  and  better  fools,  and  when  they  are  supplied  they  will  do  more 
and  better  work. 

The  character  of  their  work  must  not  be  forgotten.  They  are  not  build- 
ing for  time  but  for  eternity.  They  are  not  shaping  wood  or  iron  or  brass, 
but  they  are  building  the  characters  of  our  future  men  and  women.  In 
their  hands  repose  the  hope  and  destiny  of  the  nation.  Give  them  the 
best  appliances  and  plenty  of  them. 
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UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT   BOOKS. 

The  text  books  are  aniform  in  all  our  schools,  excepting  an  occasional 
stray. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Considering  the  lack  of  other  educational  advantages  in  the  county,  the 
teachers'  institute  is  of  great  value  to  our*  teachers,'  and  that  means 
it  is  of  great  value  to  our  children;  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  our  primary  schools  are  established  and  maintained  for 
the  children  rather  than  for  the  teachers,  though  the  children  can  only 
reap  the  benefits  through  th^  medium  of  expert  instruction.  So  the 
institute  is  particularly  valuable  to  counties  destitute  of  high  schools  and 
should  have  the  active  sympathy  and  support  of  the  county  and  a  more 
liberal  appropriation  from  the  State.  Money  spent  for  this  purpose  is 
money  spent  to  feed  our  own  children  with  the  bread  of  intellectual  life. 

Instead  of  a  one  week's  institute  once  in  two  years,  we  should  have  at 
least  four  weeks  every  year.  This  would  supply,  in  a  measure,  the  lack  of 
academic  training.  The  methorl  adopted  this  year,  of  less  lectures  by  the 
instructors  and  more  regular  class  work,  is  a  sensible  and  practical 
improvement.  Under  the  new  law,  which  only  permits  the  granting  of 
three  third  grade  certificates  and  then  requires  the  applicant  to  be  able  to 
obtain  a  second  or  retire  from  the  profession,  manv  of  the  teachers  in  our 
-county  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  work,  unless  they  can  have  the 
advantage  of  more  institute  instruction.  It  is  a  financial  impossibility 
for  many  of  them  to  go  away  to  school. 

The  practice  heretofore  pursued  of  combining  two  or  more  counties  for 
an  institute  is  a  folly  that  cannot  be  abandoned  too  soon.  It  is  giving  an 
institute  to  one  county  and  permitting  the  other  to  share  the  fate  of 
Mother  Hubbard's  dog.  So  far  as  our  county  is  concerned,  an  institute 
at  VVhitefish  Point  would  serve  our  purpose  quite  as  well  as  at  Hillman  or 
Harrisville.  It  is  unfair  and  unwise  to  take  the  pittance  of  an  insti- 
tute fund  that  one  county  has,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  institute  in  another 
county. 

GENERAL. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  teachers  have  been  alert  for  any  suggestions  looking  to 
better  schools  and  have  read  more  school  journals  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  other 
members  of  the  board,  John  J.  McCarthy  and  Robert  Kettle,  for  their 
valuable  suggestions  and  wise  counsel,  and  for  the  deep  interest  they  have 
constantly  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  our  S(3hools. 

Luzerne^  Mich, 
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OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

O.  B.  STARK,  Commissioner.    • 
SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

Early  in  the  school  year  district  boards  were  encouraged  by  personal 
visitation  of  the  commissioner  as  well  as  by  circular,  to  see  that  the  school 
room  was  properly  supplied  with  needed  apparatus  and  that  teachers  be 
employed  who  would  make  use  of  material  furnished. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  effort,  much  worn  and  antiquated  material  was 
laid  aside  and  new  and  modern  apparatus  provided.  It  is  noticeable  that 
there  is  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons  in  this  direction. 

UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

As  regards  text  books,  nearly  all  the  schools  are  supplied  with  latest  edi- 
tions and  with  but  few  exceptious  they  are  uniform.  Many  districts  own 
the  text  books  and  I  find  this  method  works  great  advantage  to  the  schools. 

TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

The  majority  of  school  houses  have  floating  over  them  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  the  teaching  of  patriotism  has  become  a  settled  matter,  the 
love  of  country  being  interwoven  as  character  is  being  builded  and  knowl- 
edge extended.  Many  of  the  townships  united  in  celebrating  Columbus 
day.  Large  processions  headed  with  bands  of  music,  paraded  streets,  and 
selections  from  various  schools,  with  orations  from  Grand  Army  represen* 
tatives,  made  the  day  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL   DAYS. 

There  has  been  a  general  observance  of  special  days,  especially  Wash- 
ington's birthday  and  Arbor  day. 

KINDERGARTEN   METHODS  IN   PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Kindergarten  methods  are  receiving  more  attention  than  ever  before, 
some  of  the  teachers  making  use  of  these  methods  to  an  almost  unthought 
of  extent  We  expect  the  coming  year  to  see  a  great  advance  in  this 
direction. 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

Our  institute  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Ewing  was  a  success  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  his  assistant,  A.  D.  DeWitt,  has  been  quoted  ever 
since.  His  instruction  was  most  excellent,  being  appreciated  and  treas- 
ured by  the  teachers. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

As  is  the  case  in  almost  every  instance,  the  prime  teachers  are  to  be 
found  with  a  good  supply  of  reference  and  supplementary  books.    I  have 
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been  highly  gratified  to  find  so  many  desks  in  my  county  well  filled  with 
such  material! 

BEAUTIFYING  SOHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Many  of  the  school  grounds  are  as  neat  and  well  kept  as  the  grounds  of 
an  enterprising  husbandman,  both  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  greeting 
the  eye.  I  find  the  pupils  take  great  interest  in  this  matter  where  iutro- 
ducea,  and  even  the  youngest  of  them  have  a  hold  of  botany  and  are  form- 
ing a  love  for  the  beautiful  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

GENERAL. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  never  engaged  in  a  work  more 
pleasant,  although  perplexities  sometimes  arise  and  I  have  fallen  short  of 
the  mark  in  many  instances,  yet  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  various 
school  boards  of  the  county  and  the  exceeding  kindness  of  patrons  renews 
my  courage,  and  I  feel  my  hands  are  being  upheld  for  greater  success  the 
coming  year. 

Heraey,  Mich. 


OTSEGO    COUNTY. 

P.   W.   COGSWELLS  Commissioner, 
SOHOOL  APPARATUS. 

The  schools  with  very  few  exceptions  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus 
These  supplies  consist  of  writing  charts,  physiology  charts,  reading 
charts,  maps,  Webster's  dictionaries,  globes,  arithmetic  charts,  etc.  In 
some  cases  needless  supplies  have  been  purchased,  in  others  hardly 
anything. 

UNIFORMITY  OP  TEXT  BOOKS. 

As  our  population  is  constantly  changing,  we  have  never  made  any 
attempt  to  secure  uniformity  of  text  books.    All  kinds  are  in  usa 

TEACHING   PATRIOTISM. 

I  find  the  majority  of  our'  teachers  are  fully  up  to  the  times  in  teaching 
patriotism.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  loyal  teachers  willing  to  tea.ch  love  c3 
country  and  believing  in  it  too. 

OBSERVANOB  OF  SPECIAL  DATS. 

Outside  of  the  village  schools  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  this,  and 
very  little  there. 
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KINDBBOABTBM  MBTHODS  IN  PBIMABT   OBABES. 

No  provlBioa  has  been  made  for  the  introdaction  of  kindergartea  work 
in  the  primary  grades.  Some  teachers  have  been  using  it  as  best  they 
oould.  Outside  of  graded  schools,  it  has  so  far  found  no  place  in  the 
school  work. 

TEAOHEBS'   IKSTITUTES. 

We  have  been  the  best  satisfied  with  institutes  holding  classes.  In 
examination  we  find  the  majority  of  applicants  lacking  in  grammar,  arith- 
metic,  and  theory  and  art 

REFERENCE  BOOKS   AT  SCHOOL  HOUSE.  , 

None  outside  of  village  schoola 

BEAUTIFTING  SCHOOL  OROUNDS. 

As  most  of  the  grounds  are  very  new,  but  little  can  be  done  to  improve 
their  appearance  till  the  stumps  rot  out.  Not  as  much  has  been  done  as 
might  nave  been.  In  many  cases  the  ground  is  well  seeded  and  has  a  good 
sod.  Perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  yards  are  partly  grown  up  to  weeds  and 
brush.  Only  one  yard  has  even  a  rose  bush.  The  others  have  nothing  of 
the  kind  or  description.     In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  see  this  changed. 

GENERAL. 

I  find  that  parents  are  not  inclined  to  be  as  liberal  with  the  school  as  its 
needs  require.  In  many  cases  it  is  hard  to  make  them  see  the  actual  needs 
of  the  school,  in  others  it  is  harder  to  get  them  to  provide  for  them. 

Vanderbilif  Mich,  • 


ROSCOMMON    COUNTY. 

A.  C.  SLY,  Commissioner^ 

The  statistical  report  for  Roscommon  county  is  indeed  insi^ificant 
when  compared  with  the  reports  that  will  be  made  by  other  counties.  Yet 
the  condition  of  things  is  unavoidable,  and  I  assure  you  il;  is  not  in  the 
least  the  fault  of  the  county  Board  of  School  Examiners  that  the  report 
does  not  redound  in  big  numbers.  The  county  is  very  sparsely  settled  and 
sporadically  at  that,  so  that,  excepting  three,  there  are  less  than  eight 
scholars  attending  school  in  a  district.  It  is  not  because  people  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school,  but  because  there  are  not  any  more  children 
to  send.  The  scholars  attending  school  at  Roscommon,  St.  Helen,  and 
Houghton  Lake,  represent  nine-tenths  of  the  scholars  in  the  county. 
The  country  districts  vote  money  for  three,  four,  or  five  months  school 
during  the  year,  thinking  that  about  all  the  schooling  they  can  afford  to 
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pay  for.  However,  oar  teachers  as  a  general  t&ing  are  bright,  hard  work- 
ing people,  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  the  progress  the  children  have  made 
nnder  adverse  circumstances. 

TEA0HBB8'   INSTITUTES. 

Our  institutes  are  well  attended;  in  fact,  nearly  every  teacher  in  the 
county  has  attended  the  last  two  institutes  and  has  been  greatly  benefited 
thereby.  We  hope  and  pray  for  an  era  of  greater  population  and  better 
schools. 

Roscommon^  Mioh:^ 


SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

HUDSON   SHELDON,  CommiBtsUmer, 
TBAOHEBS    MEETINGS. 

The  schools  of  Shiawassee  county  during  the  year  just  completed  have 
been  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  addition  to  the  county  asso- 
ciations which  have  been  held  for  years,  we  have  had  a  series  of  local 
teachers  meetings  at  which  the  commissioner  could  meet  teachers  and 
offer  criticisms  and  suggestions.  These  have  in  general  been  well  attended 
and  have  been  productive  of  much  good.  I  shall  make  them  a  prominent 
feature  of  my  work  next  year  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  every  country  teacher  at  meetings  to  be  held  at  regular  intervals. 

« 

GRADING  OF  SOHOOLS. 

Grading  in  country  schools  progresses  slowly,  but  it  does  progresa 
Successfully  to  classify  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils  requires  talents  of  a 
high  order,  and  many  teachers  who  are  zealous  and  capable  in  discharge 
of  other  duties  fail  when  they  come  to  this;  yet  the  schools  of  this  county 
are  graditally  becoming  better  graded  and  the  benefits  of  the  system  are 
becoming  manifest. 

Where  the  gradation  has  been  intelligently  performed,  attendance  is 
improved,  the  pupil  advances  with  greater  uniformity  in  his  studies,  and 
the  teacher's  energies  are  not  dissipated  by  too  many  classes. 

During  the  la&t  year  the  Welch  system  of  reports  and  records  has  been 
introduced  and  is  now  used  in  every  country  school  in  the  county. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  duty  the  commissioner  has  to  perform  is  to 
aid  in  granting  certificates.  Fitness  to  teach  is  a  relative,  not  an  absolute 
quality.  What  applicants  should  receive  certificates  depends  largely  upon 
tne  condition  of  affairs  in  the  county.  Enough  certificates  must  be 
granted  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  county.    If  the  board   is  liberal 

26 
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* 
beyond  this  enough  to  permit  poor  teachers  to  pass,  as  they  will  teach 
cheaper  than  others  they  will  crowd  the  good  teachers  oat  of  at  least  some 
schools  in  the  county.  On  the  other  hand,  examination  papers  furnish  so 
poor  an  index  to  fitness  to  teach  that,  if  they  are  followed  exactly,  the 
result  will  often  be  derogatory  to  the  best  interests  of  schoola 

Persons  fresh  from  the  ninth  grade  can  often  pass  a  better  examination 
than  teachers  who  have  had  years  of  successful  experience.  Exact 
scholarship  is,  indeed,  essential  to  successful  teaching:;  but  the  person  who 
has  no  qualification  except  exact  scholarship,  will  m^e  a  dismal  failure  in 
the  school  room. 

The  teacher  who  needs  to  be  told  of  her  blunders  one  by  one  before  she 
can  correct  them,  will  never  be  a  successful  teacher.  What  is  required  is 
sound  judgment  and  keen  discernment,  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
find  out  her  own  mistakes  and  to  construct  a  better  state  of  affairs  in  her 
school  than  existed  before. 

To  select  those  applicants  who  best  fulfill  these  conditions  is  a  difficult 
task.  If  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  were  really  capable  of  holding 
second  grade  certificates,  the  problem  would  be  solved;  but  to  grant 
second  grades  for  three  years  to  teachers  who  have  merely  studied  up  for 
examination  in  the  two  additional  ]3ranches  required  by  law  will  be  a 
doubtful  experiment,  to  say  the  least 

SCHOOL    APPABATUa 

Schools  in  this  county  are  gradually  improving  in  respect  to  character 
of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  text  bookisi. 

GENEBAL. 

It  is  the  exception  not  to  see  the  national  colors  in  some  form  displayed 
in  or  about  the  school  room.  Teachers  in  general  are  becoming  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  desire  for  self  improvement,  and  I  believe  that 
the  schools  of  the  county  are  on  a  progressive  basis. 

Corunna^  Mich, 


'  SCHOOLCRAFT  COUNTY. 

S.  S.  BEGGS,  Commi8wmer. 
PB06BESS  OF  80H00L& 

Educational  matters  in  this  county  have  been  very  much  advanced  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  raised.  Nearly 
every  teacher  pursues  the  Teachers*  Beading  Circle  Work,  takes  from 
one  to  three  educational  papers,  attends  teachers'  institutes,  and  does  much 
better  work  in  the  school  room. 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

Our  institute  was  held  during  the  spring  vacation  and  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  ever  held  in  the  county. 
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GRADING  OF  SOHOOLS. 


ThB  graded  conrse  of  study  is  working 
in  others  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  do  aa 
ManisUquef  Mich. 


WAYNE   COUNTY. 

ARCHIBALD  McLELLiAN,  Commissioner. 
teachers'   EXAMINATIONS. 

Since  my  last  report,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  Wayne  county  schools;  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
rigid  system  of  examinations  adopted  by  the  board  of  county  school  exam- 
iners. There  is  yet  room  for  improvement,  and  I  think  the  provisions  of 
the  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature  will  have  a  decided  effect  for  good  on 
oar  county  schools.  Ooly  two  first  erade  certificates  were  grantecf  daring 
last  year,  and  two  second  grades.  The  act  lately  passed  will  compel  teach- 
ers to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  grades,  and  some  of  them  are  now 
preparing  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  special  examinations  canceled  and  only  two  reg- 
ular examinations  held  during  the  school  year.  This  woi|ld  undoubtedly 
save  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  the  counties,  and  have  the  effect  of  teach- 
ers making  a  profession  of  school  teaching.  In  Ontario,  where  the  school 
system  is  considered  efficient,  they  have  only  one  examination  during  the 
entire  year. 

BOARD  OF   EXAMINERS. 
f 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  onl^  teachers  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  should  constitute  the  boards  of  school  examinera  In 
this  county  the  board  of  county  supervisors  have  continually  selected  two 
of  their  own  number  to  fill  the  position  of  examiners.  As  there  is 
doubt  about  the  legality  of  a  supervisor  filling  such  a  position,  I  think  the 
law  should  clearly  define  the  class  of  persons  who  should  fill  the  position 
of  examiner. 

The  situation  of  Wayne  county  is  peculiar  and  should  have  special  leg- 
islation for  itself.  The  duties  of  examiners  should  be  more  clearly  defined 
and  the  time  that  is  occupied  at  the  examinations  should  also  be  more 
clearly  defined  in  the  act.  The  method  adopted  in  Wayne  county  is  to 
divide  the  papers  among  the  examiners  and  each  examiner  files  an  account 
with  the  clerk  of  his  time.  The  clerk  hands  them  an  order  on  the  county 
auditors;  the  amount  drawn  from  the  1st  of  October  last  to  the  30th  of 
June  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Ateyo  drew  $296,  and  Mr.  Rutter  $244.  I  never 
was  called  upon  to  certify  to  their  time.  In  fact,  each  one's  time  was 
accepted  by  the  county  clerk  and  auditors  without  question.  As  I  under- 
stand the  law,  the  examiner  cannot  charge  for  more  than  sixteen  days;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  law  would  be  applicable  to  Wayne  county,  where 
we  have  173  schools. 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  conclasion,  I  would  like  to  see  the  school  law  made  as  national  as 
possible,  and  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics.  Politics  play  too 
important  a  part  in  our  school  system. 

1  would  like  to  see  institute  fees  collected  in  some  other  manner.  The 
poor  teacher  who  receives  only  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  tf  montb  cannot 
afford  to  pay  institute  fees.  In  fact,  the  payment  of  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
tax  levied  by  the  board  of  school  examiners.  Every  teacher  should  be 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  school  laws,  and  by  this  means  a  knowledge 
of  our  school  system  would  become  universal  throughout  the  counties. 

Detroit,  Mich, 


WEXFORD  COUNTY. 

QEO.  £.  HERRICK.  Commiasioner. 
IMPBOVBMENTS. 

Three  new  school  houses  have  been  built,  and  a  number  of  new  poles 
and  flags  give  tangible  evidence  of  a  growing  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
energy. 

OBAOINO  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  now  all  classified  and  report  regularly  to 
the  commissioner. 

BEADING  oiBOLE   WOBK. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  the  Pupil's  Beading  Circle 
and  I  have  added  to  this  a  supplementary  and  home  reading  course,  con- 
sisting of  about  fifty  volumes.  We  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  bring 
good  results  along  the  line  of  home  reading. 

TBACHEBS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Wexford  County  Teachers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized and  the  March  meeting  was  very  encouraging.     I  trust  the  association 
has  come  to  stay  and  look  for  some  good  results  n*om  the  meetings  during 
^  the  coming  year. 

OENEBAL. 

The  teachers  and  scholars  have  been  generally  enthusiastic  and  bright. 
Most  of  the  schools  have  made  some  advancement  over  the  previous  year; 
and,  taken  altogether,  the  year's  work  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

CodtZ/oo,  Mich. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION 


FOR 


STATE  AND  COUNT!  CERTIFICATES. 


1.    STATE  EXAMINATION  AT  LANSING,  AUGUST,  1893. 
II.    STATE  EXAMINATION  AT  LANSING,  DECEMBER,  1898. 

III.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS,  MARCH,  1893. 

IV.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS,  AUGUST,  1893. 


STATE  e:^aminations. 


L    QUESTIONS  PREPARED    BY    STATE    BOARD    OP    EDUCATION   POR 
EXAMINATION  HELD  AT  LANSING.  AUGUST.  1893. 


ALGEBBA. 


1.  DisouBs  and  illuBtrate  by  suitable  examples,  the  treatment  of  a  minus  sign  of  a 

subtrahend  and  of  minus  into  minus  in  multiplication. 

2.  Pind  greatest  common  divisor  and  reduce  to  lowest  terms  the  following: 

6aj»  —  6a5«^  +  2iry* — 2i^ 

3.  Pind  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  following: 

x  —  y 

X =19». 

3 

y       x  +  z 

-  + =  1. 

3  7 

22r--14y  +  a?  =  5. 

»— 9       x—A      4(a:  — 16) 

4.  Given 1 =  — — ,  to  find  the  value  of  05. 

ifx-\^      ^x—2      V«+4 

5.  Two  cubical  vessels  have  together  a  capacity  of  1,072  cubic  inches,  and  the  sum  of 

their  heights  is  16  inches;  what  is  the  capacity  of  each? 

6.  Pour  numbers  are  in  geometrical  prcijf^ression;  their  sum  is  120,  and  the  last  term  is 

to  one  half  the  sum  of  the  means,  as  9  to  2.    What  are  the  numbers? 

7.  (a)  Expand  by  the  binomial  formula  (a' — 2xY.    (b)  Expand  (m+x^)^  by  the  bino- 

mial theorem. 

8.  (a)  How  may  the  first  member  of  any  incomplete  quadratic  equation  be  made  a 

perfect  square?    (6).  Explain  the  difference  (1)  between  a  coeflSoient  and  an 
exponent;  (2)  between  a  factor  and  a  term. 

9.  Define  (a)  mathematics;  (6)  algebra;  (c)  symbols  of  quantity;  (d)  symbols  of  opera- 

tion; (e)  a  residual  quantity. 

10.  (a)  Extract  the  square  root  of  4a«  +  9b«  +  16c'  —  12a6  —  24bc  +16ac.    (6)  30  -f- 12^8; 

ABITHMBTia 

1.  Sold  t  of  an  article  for  what  (  of  it  cost.    What  was  the  gain  per  cent? 

2.  Divide  $210  among  A,  B,  and  G,  so  that  A  may  have  $140  more  than  B  and  twice  ae 

much  asO. 
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3.  Find  the  cost  of  fencing  a  rectangular  field  of  3{  acres  of  smalleet  possible  peiv 

imeter,  at  $1.50  a  rod. 

4.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  when  B  helps  him  five  days;  B  can  do  the  work 

in  9  days,  when  A.  helps  him  5  days.    How  long  will  the  work  take  both  when 
working  together? 

5.  How  far  will  a  carriage  have  traveled  when  the  fore  wheel  has  turned  60  times  more 

than  the  hind  wheel,  the  circumferences  being  8  feet  and  10  feet. 

6.  The  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  compound  interest  of  a  certain  sum  at 

8  per  cent  for  two  years  is  $1.20.    Find  the  sum. 

7.  A  certain  sum  amounts  to  $2,070  in  6  months  and  to  $2,420  in  3  years,  simple  inter- 

est.   What  is  the  rate  per  cent? 

8.  (a)  Multiply  f  by  i  and  explain  the  process, 
(b)  Divide  \l  by  ^  and  explain  the  process. 

9.  Change  the  common  fractions  to  decimals  in  question  8,  and  perform  the  operations 
i.         there  required. 

10.  A  steamer  arrives  at  Halifax,  63^  36'  west,  at  4  hr.  30  min.  .p.  m.;  the  fact  is  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  without  loss  of  time.  The  longitude  of  New  York  being 
74^  1'  west,  what  is  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  telegram? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Oive  a  classification  of  leaves  as  to  general  outline.    As  to  base.    What  is  the 
purpose  of  leaves?  • 

:  2.  Define  vernation  and  describe  the  principle  modes  of  vernation. 

3.  Write  a  classification  of  stems.    How  would  you  begin  the  classification  of  plants? 

4.  What  are  the  essential  organs  of  plants?    Describe  the  parts  of  each. 
6.  Describe  the  fertilization  of  flowers. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  cohesion  in  botany?    How   is  a  calyx  with  no  cohesion  des- 

cribed?    A  corolla?    Stamens?    Pistil?    When   the  same   parts  are  coherent, 
what  terms  are  used  in  describing  them? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  placentation?    Illustrate.    What  is  the  meaning  of 

dehiscence? 

8.  What  is  fruit?    Write  a  classification. 

9.  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  the  cruciferce.    Of  the  umbelliferse.    Describe 

and  classify  the  spring  beauty. 

10.  Describe  the  circulatory  process  in  plants. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Define  chemistry.    What  points  must  be  considered  in  the  complete  study  of  a 

chemical  change?    Name  some  useful  applications  of  chemistry. 

2.  Define    atom    and   molecule.     From  what  evidence  is  their  existence  inferred? 

What  is  meant  by  atomic  weight?    Molecular  volume? 

3.  How  would  you  determine  the  density  of  carbon  vapor?    State  the  law  of  definite 

proportions.    Of  multiple  proportions.    Illustrate. 

4.  What  is  the  most  important  oxide  of  sulphur?    How  is  it  prepared?    Compare  its 

action  as  a  defectant  and  bleacher  with  chlorine.    With  charcoal. 

5.  What  do  you    understand  by  fermentation?     How  do  disinfectants   check  the 

spread  of  disease? 

6.  Describe  the  preparation  of  HNOg.    What  action  has  it  on  metals?    Explain  the 

names  nitrous  and  nitric. 

7.  How  does  silver  occur  in  nature?    How  is  silver  bullion  refined? 

8.  Explain  this  equation: 

2NH4Cl+CaH202=CaCl2+2H20+2NH8. 
What  weight  of  ammonium  chloride  would.be  needed  to  give 60  grammes  of  NHiiT 

9.  Oive  the  formula  for  potassium  iodide,  sulphuric  acid«  sodium  chloride,  and  potas-' 

slum  chlorate.    Oive  chemical  names  for  KNOt.  HCl,  NaaOOg,  MnOi. 

10.  Oive  tests  for  As,  I.  Cu,  and  CO9. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  are  direct  taxes?    What  are  iodireot  taxes? 

2.  How  is  the  state 'of  Michigan  at  present  divided  for  the  election  of  officers  to 

transact  its  public  business,  oommenciog  with  the  first  form  of  organization? 

3.  What   legislative   powers   are   possessed   in   Michigan  by  the  county  boards  of 

supervisors? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms,  "  Original  Jurisdiction,"  "Appellate  Jurisdiction,"  and 

**  Concurrent  Jurisdiction,"  as  applied  to  courts  of  law? 

5.  By  whom  are  the  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  appointed?    Of 

how  many  members  does  the  Supreme  Court  consist?  What  salaries  do  they 
receive,  and  what  is  their  term  of  office? 

6.  What  date  was  recently  named  by  President  Cleveland  for  the  opening  of  a  special 

session  of  congress?    What  is  the  assumed  purpose  of  this  special  session? 

7.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Charities?    State  Board  of 

Auditors?    State  Board  of  Equal  i  suit  ion?    State  Board  of  Canvassers? 

• 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  equity  "  as  applied  to  judicial  proceedings? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "  free  coinage?  **    What  was  the  most  important  provision  of  the 

Sherman  silver  purchase  act? 

GENERAL     HISTORY. 

1.  What  nations  were  included  in  the  **  Holy  Alliance?"    When  and  for  what  purpose 

was  it  formed? 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Robert  Emmet. 

3.  What  recent  important  political  event  occurred  in  Germany?    What  controversy 

was  connected  therewith  and  how  did  it  terminate? 

4.  What  nations  participated  in  the  ** Treaty  of  Westphalia?"    Give  the  date,  terms, 

and  important  results  of  that  event. 

5.  What  constituted  the  State  in  the  Roman  Republic?    What  conditions  brought 

about  the  downfall  of  the  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 

6.  What  is  mythology?    What  is  meant  by  the  Golden  Age? 

7.  What  nations  are  chiefly  referred  to  in  what  is  known  as  ancient  history? 

8.  What  important  political  question  is  at  present  being  considered  by  the  British 

parliament?  What  position  is  taken  on  the  question  by  the  several  parties  repre- 
sented in  parliament? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  a  trip  around  the  globe,  westward  from  New   York,  what  continents,  oceans, 

countries,  mountain  systems,  plains,  and  deserts  would  you  cross?  What  different 
mudes  of  travel  would  you  necessarily  adopt?  What  people  would  you  come  in 
COD  tact  with,  and  what  occupations  would  you  find  the  greater  number  of  the 
residents  of  the  different  countries  engaged  in? 

2.  Where  is  Quito  located  and  in  what  respect  is  its  location  peculiar?    What  city  is 

located  nearest  to  the  north  pole?    What  city  is  nearest  to  the  south  pole? 

3.  What  are  tidal  waves?    What  may  be  given  as  the  origin  of  great  tidal  waves  which 

have  caused  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property? 

4.  Upon  what  does  the  climate  of  a  place  depend?    What  local  conditions  affect  the 

climate? 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  delta  of  a  river  and  an  estuary.    Give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  What  important  contributions  are  made  by  the  following  countries  to  the  com- 

merce of  the  world:  Australia,  Russia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Norway,  Italy, 
Mexico? 

7.  Give  the  name  of  the  imaginary  line  which  marks  the  highest  northern  limit  on 

which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  ever  vertical.  Give  the  date  upon  which  the  sun 
reaches  this  limit.    Name  the  southern  limit  and  give  the  corresponding  date. 

27 
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8.  When  it  is  noon  at  London,  what  time  is  it  at  New  York,  San  Franoiaoo,  Pekin, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin? 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  rook  and  how  is  it  formed?    Account  for  the  unstratified  condition  of  rock. 

2.  What  causes  the  disintegration  of  rock  and  what  results  therefrom? 

3.  By  what  means  do  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  rock  below  the 

surface?    What  is  believed  to  be  the  interior  condition  of  the  earth?    Why? 

4.  What  are  deltas  and  how  formed?    Discuss  the  agency  of  waves  in  forming  land. 

5.  What  are  fossils?    Of  what  advantage  are  fossils  in  geological  research? 

6.  If  a  rook  is  composed  wholly  of  quartz,  what  is  its  name?    Of  quartz,  feldspar,  and 

mica?    What  is  the  difference  oetween  slate  and  shale? 

7.  What  is  common   limestone?    How  does  its  composition  compare    with  that  of 

marble?    With  chalk? 

8.  What  is  the  Drift  and  where  found?    Account  for  the  origin  of  the  Drift 

9.  Give  the  ages  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.    What  was  the  f character  of  the  vegetation  of 

the  last  age? 

10.  What  revolution  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Palseozoic  era?    What  was  the  effect 
on  life? 

GEOMETRY. 

Demonstrate  the  following  propositioos: 

1.  An  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  one-half  the  intercepted  arc.    (Three  cases.) 

2.  Two  triangles  are  similar  when  an  angle  of  the  one  is  equal  to  an  angle  of  the  other, 

and  the  sides  including  these  angles  are  proportional. 

3.  When  a  line  is  divided  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  the  greater  segment  is  one  side 

of  a  regular  decagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  the  given  line. 

4.  Similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  described  on  their  homologous 

sides. 

5.  The  square  deecr\]bed  upon  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  triangle  is  equivalent  to  the 

sum  of  the  squares  described  upon  the  other  two  sides. 

6.  If  two  straight  lines  join  the  alternate  ends  of  two  parallels,  the  line  joining  their 

centers  is  half  the  difference  of  the  parallels. 

7.  Two  triangular  pyramids  having  equivalent  bases  and  equal  altitudes,  are  equivalent. 

.8.  The  angle  included  by  perpendiculars  drawn  from  any  point  within  a  diedral  to  its 
faces,  is  the  supplement  of  the  diedral. 

9.  The  volume  of  a  triangular  pyramid  is  equal  to  one-third  the  product  of  its  base 
and  altitude. 

10.  The  area  of  a  zone  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  altitude  by  the  circumference  of  a 
great  circle. 

GBAMICAB. 

1.  Construct  a  complex  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause  of  time  and  a  present 

participle. 

2.  Construct  a  sentence  in  which  an  infinitive  shall  be  the  principal  word  in  a  preposi- 

tional phrase. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  in  grammar,  what  parts  of  speech  are  inflected,  and  why? 

4.  Give  sentences  in  which  *' setting'*  shall  be  properly  used  as:    (a)  a  mere  adjective; 

(b)  a  participle;  (c)  an  objective  complement  or  factitive;  (d)  a  noun. 

5.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences:    (a)  He  torought  the  castle 

much  annoy,    (b)  We  drove  the  nail  deep  into  the  wood,    (c)  An  examination 
two  hourg^  long  is  too  much  for  me.    (d)  Uis  beard  was  of  several  days*  growtlu 
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6.  Analyze  or  diag^ram:    **  So  Mahomet  and  the  mountain  meet,  it  is  no  matter  whioh 

moves  to  the  other.*' 

7.  Qive  two  most  common  rules  for  use  of  comma,  two  for  colon,  one  for  semicolon. 

8.  OiTe  the  words  or  verb  phrases  called  for  in  each  of  the  following:    (a)  Past  perfect 

subjunctive  of  do.    (6)   Present  perfect  potential   of  go,    (c)  Emphatic  past 
indicative  of  steal,    (d)  Perfect  passive  participle  of  strike. 

9  and  10.  Answer  the  subjoined  questions  concerning  the  following  lines: 

(1)  Some  love  the  glow  of  outward  show, 

(2)  The  shine  of  wealth,  and  try  to  win  it; 


(3)  The  house  to  me  may  lowly  be, 

(4)  "   " 


If  I  but  like  the  people  in  it. 
(a)  Parse  so^  and  outward  in  line  (1).  (6)  Give  principal  parts  of  the  first  sen- 
tence, (c)  Parse  the  infinitive  in  line  (2).  (d)  Parse  the  verb  in  line  (3).  (e)  Dia- 
gram or  analyze  the  last  two  lines. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  following  new  diacritical  mark  usad  in  the  new  Interna- 

tional dictionary,  6l. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  mutes  and  semi- vowels. 

X  Give  words  illustrating  the  following  sounds:    (a)  Italian  sound  of  a;  (6)  soft  sound 
of  g;  (c)  broad  sound  of  a:  (d)  intermediate  sound  of  a;  (e)  sharp  sound  of  th. 

4.  Mark    the  following  words   to  indicate   proper  pronunciation;  path,  wad,  root, 
gyve,  does,  won't,  born,  dirt,  cloud,  would. 

b.  What  is  articulation? 

6.  Give  five  important  suflSxes  with  the  meaning  of  each. 

7.  How  does  voice  differ  from  speech? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  digraph  and  a  diphthong. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  vanish  *'  in  some  vowel  sounds? 
10.  Give  a  word  in  which  '*  1 "  has  the  force  of  a  vowel. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  (a)    Name  and  define  the  three  states  of    matter.    (6)   Give  Newton's  laws  of 

motion. 

2.  (a)  How  prove  the  atmosphere  has  weight?    (6)  What  is  the  object  of  experiments 

in  the  study  of  physios? 

3.  Define  light.    What  constitutes  the  difference  between  light  and  heat?    What  is 

the  velocity  of  light?  Explain  by  diagram  how  velocity  of  light  is  determined. 
What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  at  the  temperature  0^,  G.? 

4.  Give  Ohm*B  law.    Define  ohm,  volt,  ampere.    Draw  diagram  showing  how  to  con- 

nect cells  in  series  and  in  multiple  arc  or  abreast.  If  a  Bunsen  cell  has  an 
electromotive  force  of  1.8  volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  .9  ohms,  show  how 
to  connect  ten  such  cells  to  get  the  greatest  current,  the  external'  resistance 
being  100  ohms. 

5.  A  solid  mass  weighs  twenty-four  pounds  in  air,  twenty  pounds  in  water,  and 

sixteen  pounds  in  another  liquid.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  that  other 
liquid? 

6.  (a)  What  infiuence  have  variations  of  density  and  temperature  upon  velocity  of 

sound  in  air?  (b)  If  the  barometric  column  stands  at  thirty  mches  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  what  does  a  cubic 
foot  of  mercury  weigh? 

7.  (a)  Explain   the   echo,     (b)  What   is  the  theory  of   the  cause  of  differences  in 

color? 

8.  Explain,  using  a  diagram,  how  rays  of  light  parallel  to  the^  axis  of  a  convex  lens 

are  brought  to  a  focus. 
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9.  How  far  will  a  body  fall  lo  the  first  second  on  Saturn,  the  density  of  Saturn  being- 
.12  that  of  the  earth  and  its  diameter  beint;  72,000  miles? 

10.  (a)  What  is  a  horse-power?  {h)  How  many  horse-powers  are  there  in  a  machine 
that  will  raise  8,260  lbs.  176  ft.  in  four  minutes?  (c)  State  the  modes  of  dimin- 
ishing friction. 

PHY8I0L0GY   AND   HYQIENB. 

1.  What  is  an  organ?    A  function?    A  tissue?    A  system?    A  fiber?    A  cell? 

2.  What  is  the  i)eriosteum?    What  is  its  use?    Illustrate.    What  is  marrow  and  its 

purpose? 

3.  Why  is  a  fracture  near  a  joint  so  serious?    How  should  a  broken  limb  be  cared  for 

before  the  doctor  comes?    What  is  a  sprain? 

4.  Describe  the  process  of  intestinal  digestion.    Explain  absorbtion. 

6.  How  many  sets  of  valves  has  the  heart?    Where  and  how  does  the  blood  become 
impure?    Where  and  how  is  it  made  pure  again? 

6.  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye  and  state  the  function  of  each. 

7.  Name  the  three  great  divisions  of  food  and  the  varieties  and  purpose  of  each. 

8.  What  are  the  constituents  of  air  and  the  properties  and  uses  of  each?    What  ia 

revealed  by  the  analysis  of  exhaled  air?    To  remove  impure  air,  where  should 
the  ventilators  be  placed?    Why? 

9.  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  blood.    On  the  nervous  system.    On  the 

moral  sense. 

10.  Define  muscle.  How  are  muscles  connected  with  bone?  Location  and  function  of 
the  following  muscles:  biceps,  triceps,  pectoralis,  diaphragm,  tendon  of 
Achilles. 

SCHOOL   LAW. 

1.  Name  the  common  school  revenues  and  describe  each. 

2.  What  constitutes  a  legally  qualified  teacher? 

3.  Name  the  powers  of  the  district  board. 

4.  Give  the  composition    of  township   board  of  school  inspectors.    When  elected? 

Term  of  office?    Important  powers  and  duties? 

5.  State  what  you  know  about  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  township  and 

district  libraries. 

6.  Should  the  institute  fee  be  collected  of  persons  taking  a  teachers'  examination  wha 

are  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age? 

7.  Is  there  any  law  which  prohibits  a  teacher  from  introducing  a  switch  into  a  school 

room  when  it  becomes  necessary? 

8.  Has  a  teacher  a  legal  right  to  suspend  a  pupil  from  school? 

9.  Would  it  be  legal  for  a  district  board  to  buy  a  chart  for  the  district  without  calling 

a  special  meeting,  provided  a  petition  was  circulated  and  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the*  tax  payers? 

10.  Should  a  person  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  is  a  resident  of  a  school  district,  be> 
required  to  pay  tuition  in  order  to  attend  school  as  a  pupil? 

THEORY   AND   ART. 

1.  What  is  a  course  of  study?    Its  object? 

2.  Give  an  outline  for  a  course  of  study  in  geography  for  fifth  grade. 

3.  Give  five  practical  methods  for  developing  the  attention  of  pupils. 

4.  Compare  the  relative  merits  of  slates  and  tablets  for  use  in  the  school  room. 

5.  Give  in  brief  your  plan  of  teaching  literature. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  pedagogy? 
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7.  Give  an  illaatration  of  applied  peychology. 

8.  Name  five  incentives  to  study  whioh  may  properly  be  used  by  the  teaoher. 

9.  What  is  your  method  of  ascertaining  a  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion? 
10.  Give  five  cautions  concerning  the  care  of  the  eyes. 

U.  8.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  termination  of  the  **  Dutch  Settlement.'' 

2.  Give  the  names  of  the  members  of  President  Cleveland's  cabinet,  together  with 

their  offices  in  the  order  of  possible  presidential  succession. 

2.  What  arbitration  commission  was  in  recent  session,  and  what  was  the  matter  in 
dispute?    How  did  the  United  States  acquire  the  right  it  assumes  in  the  case? 

4.  Who  is  at  the  present  time  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 

Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Illinois? 

5.  To  what  extent  has  the  right  of  suffrage  been  granted  to    women  in  the  several 

states? 

6.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Robert  de  la  Salle,  giving  his  connection  with  the 

early  history  of  our  country  in  the  order  of  its  occurrence. 

7.  Give  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  sent  to  France  by  the  Colonial  Congress. 

What  were  the  several  purposes  of  their  vieii? 

8.  Give  a  list  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  the  order  of  their  service. 

9.  In  what  year  did  the  so-called  **  Dorr's  Rebellion  "  occur?    What  were  the  origin  and 

results  of  the  incident? 

10.  What  national  legislation  affecting  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  has  been  enacted  during  the  past  twelve  years? 

ZOOLOGY. 

# 

1.  What  does  geology  reveal  as'to  the  diversity  and  numerousness  of  animal  life  in 

remote  ages? 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  climate  to  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  different  kinds 

of  life? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Development  Theory? 

4.  Why  is  a  system  of  classification  of  animals  necessary?    Upon  what  does  a  system 

of  classification  rest? 

f>.  Define  or  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  terms:    species,  genera,  orders,  classes,  and 
divisions  as  used  in  classification.  « 

6.  Classify  the  following:  horse,  cow,  duck,  kangaroo,  honey  bee. 

7.  Describe  the  process  of  circulation  in  articulates. 

8.  Describe  the  following  orders  of  birds:  Raptores,  Grallitores,  and  Cursores. 

9.  Describe  a  compound  eye.    What  animals  have  compound  eyes? 

10.  Describe  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tadpole. 

TEST    IN   LITERATURE. 

The  examination|in  the  four  studies,  literature,  rhetoric,    penmanship,  and  one- 
half  of  the  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  1,000,  nor  less  than 
€00  words,  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  which  topic  will  be  designated  or 
the  day  of  examination: 


TOPICS. 


A  review  of  "Nicholas  Niokelby." 

(a)  Outline  of  the  plot. 

(b)  Sketch  of  principal  characters. 

(c)  Purpose  of  the  novel. 

(d)  Criticism  of  style. 
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**The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature/'    [A  review  of  the  reading  oirole  book  of  that 
name.] 

A  comparison  of  the  lives  of  Henry  Clay  and  James  G.  Blaine. 


II.    QUESTIONS  PREPARED    BY    STATE    BOARD    OP   EDUCATION    FOR 
EXAMINATION  HELD  AT  LANSING,  DECEMBER,  1B93. 


ALOEBBA. 


1.  Given  x  +  ^'x  ix  —^  ::  SVS  +  6 :  2^x,  to  find  the  value  of  x, 

2.  Find,  algebraically,  five  geometrical  means  between  .001  and  1000. 

3.  State  five  fundamental  propositions  for  factoring. 

a:«       5a;2       39         x         1 

4.  Divide  — H h  —  by \- —  . 

y^       122/2       16        3y^       2y 

5.  Factor  12a:*  —  %xy  —  ^x^y^  +  Qy^  and  state  the  principle  by  which  you  do  it. 

6.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  3^a*c+27o*6c*a?— 8a8  +  6W__6a52a^^27aV— 36a»6car 

—  54a5c2  +  9a262ca;=^  +  lla^bx, 

7.  Find  two  numbers,  the  greater  of  which  shall  be  to  the  less  as  their  sum  to  42  and 

as  their  difference  to  6.    Solve  by  keeping  it  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  not 
reducing  to  an  equation  at  any  lime. 

IB.  At  what  stage  in  school  would  you  begin  the  study  of  algebra?    Why? 

.9.  A,  B,  and  C  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  which  A  alone  can  do  in  12  and  B 
alone  in  8  days.  C  begins  the  work  alone  and  is  joined  after  two  days  by  A,  and 
they  work  together  2  days  more.  A  and  C  being  then  called  ofiF,  how  long  will  it 
take  B  to  finish  the  work? 

10.  Name  the  principal  transformations  of  simple  equations.    Write  a  duplicate,  a  trip- 
licate, a  subduplicate,  and  a  subtriplicate  ratio. 

.  ABITHMETIO. 

1.  If  copper  is  mixed  with  20^  of  its  weight  of  nickel,  what  per  cent  of  the  mixture  is 

nickel?    A  wholesale  bookseller  allows  retailers  a  discount  of  33}^^  on  books 
having  fixed  prices.    What  per  cent  profit  do  the  retailers  make. 

2.  A  grocer  marked  a  quantitity  of  tea  at  an  advance  of  20^  on  cost.    After  selling  % 

of  it,  he  reduced  the  price  8  cents  a  pound.    His  total  gain  was  111%  of  what  it 
would  have  been  had  he  not  reduced  the  price.    What  did  the  tea  cost  per  pound? 

3.  A  druggist  purchases  brandy  at  $4  a  gallon  and  adds  water  so  that,  when  he  sells  it 

at  $3  a  gallon,  he  clears  50j(.    What  per  cent  of  each  gallon  of  the  mixture  is 
water? 

4.  The  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  15  years  was  {  of  the  sum  itself. 

What  rate  per  cent  was  charged? 

5.  Two  men  or  five  boys  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  7  days.    How  many  men 

together  with  3  boys  would  perform  it  in  3^  days? 

6.  I  have  a  rectangular  farm  the  perimeter  of  which  is  240  rods.    It  is  twice  as  long  as 

it  is  wide.    How  many  acres  does  it  contain? 

7.  An  article  was  sold  at  a  price  which  was  ^  above  cost.    Had  the  cost  been  %  of 

what  it  really  was  and  the  selling  price  remained  the  same,  the  gain  would  nav« 
been  $3.    Find  the  first  cost. 
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8.  What  would  you  expect  a  pupil  to  know  about  numbers  when  ready  to  enter  the 

fifth  grade?    The  ninth? 

9.  A  crew  can  row  up  a  stream  a  certain  direction  in  64  minutep,  and  back  again  in  60 

minutes.  Determine  the  distance,  the  rate  of  the  stream  being  half  a  mile  an 
hour. 

10.  In  the  curriculum  of  studies  what  rank  should  the  study  of  arithmetic  have? 
Would  you  ma&e  the  passing  of  arithmetic  a  necessary  requirement  for  the  pass- 
ing of  a  grade?    If  at  all,  where  would  you  require  it? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  phenogams  and  cryptogam^.    State  their  divisions  and  note 

the  distinctions  of  tnose  of  the  first. 

2.  What   is   the  foundation   of  all  vegetable  tissue?     Of  its  elements  which  are 

essential  for  its  growth  and  development? 

3.  Describe  the  functions  of  the  roots,  stems,  and  foliage  leaves  of  plants.    State  the 

kinds  and  sources  of  their  nourishment.  Mention  the  changes  the  nutritive 
elements  undergo  in  their  passage  through  them  and  the  agencies  by  which  these 
changes  are  effected. 

4.  Name,  describe,  and  give  the  functions  of  the  several^parts  of  the  typical  flower. 

State  which  are  essential  and  why. 

5.  Name  ^ve  kinds  of  fruit.    Describe  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  Define  imperfect,  fertile,  neutral,  hypogynous,  perigynous,  epigynous,  epii)etalous, 

gynandrous. 

7.  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  the  LieguminoesB,  Rosacese,  and  Coniferae. 

8.  Refer  to  their  botanical  orders,  genera,  etc.,  the  plum,  pear,  orange,  pumpkin,  cucum- 

ber, carrot. 

9.  Define  infioresoence.    Describe  three  kinds. 

CHEMISTBY. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  equivalence  and  state  how  the  equivalence  of  an  atom  varies. 

What  is  the  equivalence  of  O?    Of  N?    Of  Pe?    Of  Cu? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  molecules  differ?    Give  Ampere's  Law  and  the  deductions  from  it. 

3.  How  are  atoms  represented  in  symbols?    What  are  formulas  and  how  are  they 

written?    What  is  a  chemical  equation? 

4.  What  is  an  acid-forming  oxide?    How  is  it  converted  into  an  acid?  What  are  salts? 

When  does  the  name  of  a  salt  end  in  ate? 

5.  Give  the  formula  of  potassium  iodide;  of  lead  sulphide;  of  calcium  chloride;  of 

silver  arsenide. 

6.  Describe  the  action  of   hydrochloric  acid  upon  metals.    What  salts  are  thereby 

formed? 

7.  Marsh  gas  is  composed  of  75  i>er  cent  of  carbon  and  25  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  and 

has  a  density  of  8.  What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon?  What  volume  of 
ammonia  gas  in  one  kilogram  of  (NH4)2S04? 

8.  Give  the  usual  mode  of  liberating  chlorine  and  writing  the  reaction.    Define  com- 

bustion, decay,  rusting. 

9.  Name  the  minerals  in  which  lead  occurs  and  give  tests  for  lead.    What  are  the 

objections  to  lead  water  pipes?    Mention  the  proi)ertiee  and  uses  of  aluminum. 

10.  Give  the  symbols,  properties,  tests,  and  usee  of  sulphur,  iodine,  chlorine,  and  carbon. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  framed?  Uiion  what 
contingency  did  the  acceptance  or  effectiveness  of  the  constitution  depend  after 
its  original  oompletAon?    When  did  the  first  constitutional  Congress  assemble? 
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2.  DistiDguish  between  the  terms  democratic  and  republican  as  applied  to  forms  of 

fjTovernment.    Deftne  the  different  forms  of  monarchical  government. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  majority  and  a  plurality?    What  States  require 

majorities  for  the  election  of  State  officers? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  laws  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  the  Mich- 

igan legislature. 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  militia  to  the  State  government?    What  is  the  relation 

of  the  standing  army  to  the  State  government? 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities? 

What  representatives  has  this  board  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State? 

7.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  recent  extra  session  of  Congress?    State  what  you 

know  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  principally  affected  by  that  extra  session. 

8.  What  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Michigan  were  voted  upon 

at  the  spring  election  of  1893?  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  as  to  these 
amendments? 

QENEBAL    HISTORY. 

L  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  teachings  and  followers  of  Brahman  ism.    Of 
Buddhism.    Of  Mohammedanism. 

2.  When  was  the  present  existing  Empire  of  Germany  formed?    What  conditions 

existed  at  the  time  of  its  formation?    Who  was  first  declared  emperor  and  where? 

3.  To  what  countries  was  the  term  Romance  Nations  applied?    What  was  the  origin 

of  the  Romance  languages? 

4.  What  four  great  poets  of  ancient  history  made  memorable  the  reign  of  Augustus? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  reference  to  the  Lost  Atlantis?    To  what  does  the  term  Pegasus 
refer?    In  what  relation  is  it  sometimes  used? 

6.  Give  some  principal  incidents  leading  to  and  connected  with  what  is  known  as  the 

"  Reign  of  Terror." 

7.  What  one  important  historical  event  is  connected  with  Marengo,  Italy?    Cape  Tra- 

falgar?   Telel-kebir?    Sebastopol? 

8.  What  matters  of  public  home  interest  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  peo- 

ple of  England?    Of  France?    Of  Germany?    Of  Brazil? 

GEQGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  way  does  the  physical  formation  of  a  country  a^ect  its  industries,  its  com- 

merce, the  character  of  its  people,  and  the  tendencies  of  its  civilization?  Make 
your  answer  comprehensive  and  illustrate  it  by  reference  to  countries  of  varying 
characteristics. 

2.  Give  the  location  of  what  has  been  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  and  add  a 

description  of  that  country  which  will  include  its  people  and  their  industrial 
pursuits. 

3.  What  is  the  population  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  as  shown  by  the 

census  of  1890?    What  is  the  population  of  Michigan? 

4.  From  what  countries  do  we  import  raw  silk,  dye  woods,  sugar,  rice,  and  hides? 

What  are  the  principal  exports  of  the  United  States? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  geographical  terms,  horizon,  orbit,  solar  system, 

water  shed,  monsoons,  isothermal  lines? 

6.  What  are  the  producing  causes  of  mirages,  the  aurora  borealis,  tornadoes,  geysers? 

7.  Sketch  the  drainage  system  of  Michigan,  giving  the  principal  rivers,  course,  and  out- 

let of  each. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  standard  time?    Give  the  number  and  name  of  the  divisions  of 

standard  time  in  the  United  States  and  locate  the  division  lines. 
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GEOLOGY. 

1.  Write  a  chart  of   the  graDd  divisions  of  geological  time  and  the  subdivisions  of 

each,  and  explain  the  significance  of  the  terms  used. 

2.  Discuss  the  origin  of  .soil  and  account  for  its  depth. 

3.  Discuss  the  formation  of  peat  bogs.    How  are  beds  of  bog  iron  formed? 

4.  Define  dtp,  strike,  drift,  faults.     How  does  drift  formation  differ  from  sandstone 

formation? 

5.  Discuss  the  Gulf  Stream  as  a  geological  agent    What  is  a  geyser?    What  is  the 

theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  geysers? 

6.  Name  the  agents  and  give  examples  of  the  effects  of  erosion.    Discuss  the  modes 

of  determining  the  amount  of  erosion. 

7.  What  are  the  principal  plants  of  the  coal  measures?    Discuss  the  mode  of  accumu- 

lation of  coal. 

8.  What  is  the  origin  of  bitumen  and  petroleum?    What  is  the  age  of  petroleum 

bearing  strata? 

9.  In  what  kind  of  rocks  do  feldspars  occur  most  abundantly?    How  can  you  distin- 

guish ca^cite  from  feldspar?    Of  what  is  marl  chiefly  composed? 

10.  What  were  the  highest  vertebrates  durini;  the  Meeozoic  time?    What  were  the 
highest  animals  during  the  Tertiary?    What  is  meant  by  comprehensive  types? 

GEOMETBT. 

Demonstrate  the  following: 

1.  A  line  which  bisects  any  angle  of  a  triangle,  divides  the  opposite  side  into  segments 

proportional  to  the  adjaoent  sides. 

2.  The  area  of  a  regular  inscribed  dodecagon  is  three  times  the  square  on  the  radius. 

3.  An  angle  included  between  a  secant  and  a  tangent  is  measured  by  one-half  the 

difference  of  the  intercepted  arcs. 

4.  A  pair  of  parallel  transversals  intercepts  equal  portions  of  two  parallels. 

5.  If  a  plane  intersects  two  parallel  planes,  the  lines  of  intersection  are  parallel. 

6.  If  one  of  two  parallels  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  the  other  is  perpendicular  alsa 

7.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equivalent  to  four  great  circles;  that  is  to  4;)R',  R  being 

the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

8.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  is  equal  ta  the  area  of  its  surface  multiplied  by  one-third 

of  the  radius;  that  is,  };)K',  R  being  the  radius. 

9.  Write  five  propositions  concerning  pyramids.    Write  five  propositions  or  oorollaries 

concerning  frustums  of  pyramids  or  of  cones. 

10.  Write  five  propositions  other  than  those  above,  concerning  area.    What  is  a  con- 
cept? .  Name  the  geometrical  concepts. 

GBAMMAB. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  as  the  chief  value  of  the  study  of  English  grammar? 

2.  (a)  Construct  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  hivx  used  as  indirect  object;  (6)  as 

factitive  predicate  fobjective  complement);  (c)  as  subject  of  an  infinitive;  (d)  as 
object  of  a  participle. 

3.  Name  four  parts  of  speech  used  to  connect  the  clauses  of  complex  sentences. 

Illustrate  each  by  a  sentence. 

4.  Qive  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  italicized  words  in  each  of  the  following 

sentences:    (a)  He  was  right  both  as  to  time  and  place.    (6)  The  breeze  comes 
whwgering  in  our  ear.    (c)  It  is  by  careful  saving  that  men  grow  rich, 

5.  What  is  inflection  in  grammar,  what  parts  of  speech  are  inflected,  and  for  what 

purpose  is  each  inflected? 

2S 
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6.  In  what  re^i)ect  does  an  iDfinitive  resemble  the  verb?    In  what  does  it  differ  from 

the  verb?    Illustrate  by  examples. 

7.  Construct  a  sentence  in  which  a  substantive  clause  shall  be  used  in  apposition. 

8.  [Thirty  credits  on  answers  foUowiog  this  selection.] 

(1)  My  lord  Sebastian, 

(2)  The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness 

(3)  And  time  to  speak  it  in;  you  rub  the  sore 

(4)  When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

—Sfiakeapeare^s  Tempest, 

a  Kind  of  sentence  as  to  structure;  give  its  distinctive  clauses. 

b  Construction  of  line  (1). 

c  Give  style,  mode,  and  tense  of  verb  in  line  (2). 

d  Name  infinitive  in  line  (3)  and  state  how  it  is  used. 

e  Give  case  of  truth,  time,  and  gentleness, 

f  Parse  when  in  line  (4). 

a  Parse  should  bring  in  line  (4). 

A  Give  principal  parts  of  verbs  in  line  (3). 

i  What  rule  would  call  for  semicolon  in  line  (3). 

j  What  relation  has  truth  to  you  speak  in  line  (2)  and  how  may  it  be  shown? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

L  Give  words  which  illustrate  the  sounds  of  a  marked  as  follows:    9,  A,  &,  &,  &,  ft,  & 

2.  Give  all  the  consonants  that  are  ever  marked  diacritically  and  illustrate  the  use  of 

each  mark  by  a  word. 

3.  Describe,  as  to  a  pupil,  how  the  sound  of  be  is  produced  by  the  organs  of  speech 

and  voice. 

4.  Name  the  unnecessary  letters  of  our  alphabet  and  explain  why  they  are  unnecessary. 

6.  Mark  diacritically  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:    program^  fertile, 
Chicago,  Hawaii,  caloric. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  (a)  Define  gravitation  and  give  its  laws,    {b)  Give  the  law  of  weight,    (c)  What  is 

the  center  of  gravity,  and  how  may  it  be  found? 

2.  (a)  Explain    the   action  of    the  mercury   barometer.    (6)  Give    Mariotte's  law. 

(c)  Describe  the  piston  of  SprengePs  air  pump,    (d)  Describe  the  ordinary  air- 
pump,    (e)  Explain  the  action  of  the  siphoi). 

3.  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  side  of  a  reservoir  150  feet  long,  filled  with  water  to  the 

height  of  twenty  feet? 

4.  (a)  Why  can  you  not  raise  water  50  feet  with  a  common  pump?    (6)  What  change 

would  it  be  necessary  to  make  in  the  pump  in  order  to  raise  water  to  that  height? 
(c)  Illustrate  by  a  diagram. 

5.  (a)  Give  the  facts  of  gravity  and  the  law  of  weight.  (6)  If  a  body  weigh  120  pounds 

2,500  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  what  distance  above  the  surface 
will  it  weigh  80  pounds. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  temperature — 40^  C.  and  40^  F.?    Explain. 

7.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  electromotive  force?    {b)  Describe  Grove's  battery  and  its 

mode  of  action,    (c)  Why  are  battery  zincs  generally  amalgamated? 

8.  (a)  Describe  an  electro-magnet:  (6)  tell  what  its  advantages  are.    (c)  State  the  prin- 

ciple of  the  electric  telegraph. 

9.  A  ball  thrown  downward  with  a  velocity  of  35  feet  per  second  reaches  the  earth  in 

12}4  seconds,    (a)  Uow  far  has  it  moved;  (6)  what  is  its  final  velocity? 

10.  A  capstan  14  inches  in  diameter,  has  four  levers  each  7  feet  long.  At  the  end  of 
each  lever  a  man  is  pushing  with  a  force  of  42  pounds.  What  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced, one-fourth  of  the  energy  expended  bemg  lost  by  friction? 
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PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIENE.. 

1.  Desoribe  briefly  the  bony  systeai.    How  does  living  bone  differ  from  dead  bone? 

What  produces  curvature  of  the  spine? 

2.  Describe  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  arrangement  of  the  tendons  at  the  wrist  and 

ankle.    What  is  meant  by  the  muscular  sense? 

3.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  their  effect  on  each  class  of  food. 

4.  What  is  fermentation,  its  cause,  kinds,  and  how  is  it  arrested?    What  \b  the  effeeit 

of  alcohol  on  nervous  tissue. 

5.  What  is  a  cold?    How  do  persons  take  cold  and  how  may  colds  be  prevented? 

6.  By  means  of  a  diagram  explain  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  state  the  function  of 

each  part.    Explain  near-sightedness  and  farsightedness. 

7.  What  is  the  lamyx?    Describe  its  structure,  situation,  and  shape,  and  tell  how  the 

voice  is  produced. 

8.  Define  the  following:  aorta,  biceps,  chyle,  cochlea,  papilla,  cilia,  plasma. 

9.  Describe  the  lungs,  their  structure,  size,  and  weight.    How  is  air  changed  in  the 

lungs? 

10.  What  are  contagious  diseases  and  how  are  they  communicated?    How  are  such  dis- 
eases prevented  from  spreading? 

SCHOOL    LAW. 

1.  Name  the  "  Trust  Funds  "  of  the  State.    Where  is  the  money  belonging  to  such 

funds?     • 

2.  What  did  the  last  legislature  do  towards  placing  the  University  on  an  independent 

basis  as  to  its  support! 

3.  Who  can  establish  ungraded  schools?    Who  can  be  placed  in  such  schools? 

4.  What  are  the  requirements  for  the  renewal  of  a  teacher's  certificate  without 

examination? 

5.  Mention  three  things  that  would  make  a  contract  in  force  void. 

6.  Draw  an  order  upon  the  proper  officer  of  a  common  school  district  for  one  month's 

teachers*  wages,  considering  yourself  the  officer. 

7.  What  two  things  will  cause  a  district  to  forfeit  its  public  money?    What  becomes 

of  the  money  thus  forfeited? 

8.  What  is  a  fractional  district?    How  formed?    To  what  township  does  it  belong? 

9.  Who  may  consolidate  two  or  more  school  districts? 

10.  Does  the  parent,  the  teacher,  or  the  board  have  the  right  to  say  what  studies  the 
child  shall  pursue?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

THEORY   AND   ART. 

1.  Give  what  you  consider  a  good  outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  geography  for  fourth 

and  fifth  grades. 

2.  Name  ten  books  on  education  that  should  be  found  in  a  good  library  fof  teachers. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  as  educational  '*  fads?" 

4.  Give  reasons  for  and  against  written  examinations  of  pupils. 

5.  State  briefly  your  method  of  teaching  history. 

6.  What  value  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  education?    What 

works  on  this  subject  have  you  read? 

7.  Name  ten  most  prominent  educators  of  today  ii\  North  America. 

8.  What  advantages  are  to  be  gained  and  what  dangers  are  to  be  feared  from  the 

introduction  of  elementary  soienoe  in  our  lower  grades? 

9.  State  how  you  would  teach  oiunpeiit  events  in  your  school. 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  school  exhibits? 
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UNITED    STATES    HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  the  present  year,  including  its  origin, 

connection  with  the  United  States  Qovernment,  prominent  officials,  and  most 
important  features. 

2.  When  and  by  what  nation  was  slavery  introduced  into  the  American  colonies? 

What  political  representation  was  given  to  the  slaves  of  the  south  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Through  what  means  did  Alaska  become  a  possession  of  the  United  States?    When 

and  from  what  country  was  it  secured? 

4.  What  battle  of  the  war  of  1812  was  fought  after  peace  was  declared?    Give  a  sketch 

of  some  interesting  incidents  connected  with  that  battle. 

5.  State  some  public  events  of  interest  or  importance  connected  with  the  life  of  Carter 

H.  Harrison,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  Carl  Schurz,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico?    What  were  the  terms  upon  which 

that  war  was  concluded?         ^ 

7.  What  territories  have  recently  been  admitted  to  statehood  by  vote  of  Congress? 

What  other  territories  are  now  seeking  admission?  i* 

5.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  so-called  "  Force  Bill,'*  the  passage  of  which  was 

attempted  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress??    What  bill  of  national  importance  was 
passed  by  that  Congress? 

ZOOLOQY. 

1.  Name  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  state  briefly  the  leading 

characteristics  of  each. 

2.  Give  some  description  of  the  first  kind  of  animals.    What  animals  appeared  in 

Palaeozoic  time? 

3.  Name  some  animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  amphibians.    To  what  class  of  verte- 

brates does  the  salamander  belong? 

4.  What  were  the  first  air  breathing  vetebrates?    In  what  respect  were  some  Mesozoic 

birds  reptilian? 

6.  What  peculiarities  about  the  brains  of  the  oldest  mammals?    What  about  their  feet. 

6.  How  did  Devonian  fishes  differ  from  modern  fishes?    When  did  the  modern  type 

become  abundant? 

7.  What  are  the  most  important  food  fishes  of  Michigan?    To  what  families  do  they 

belong? 

8.  Describe  the  different  modes  of  breathing  among  animals. 

9.  Classify  the  following:    tarantula,  lobster,  turtle,  duck,  elephant,  bear,  chamois. 

10.  Compare  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  ox,  the  frog,  the  fish.    The  digestive 
apparatus  of  the  same. 

TEST   IN   LITERATURB. 

The  exanfination  in  the  four  studies,  literature,  rhetoric,  penmanship,  and  one- 
half  of  the  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  3,000,  nor  less  than 
2,000  words,  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  which  topic  will  be  designated  on  the 
day  of  examination: 

TOPioa 

A  review  of  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

(a)  Outline  of  the  plot. 

(b)  Sketch  of  principal  characters. 

(c)  Purpose  of  the  novel.         * 

(d)  Criticism  of  style. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  La  Salle. 

[Based  on  the  reading  pt  **  Parkman's  Discovery  of  the  Great  West**] 

An  essay  on  *'  Lowell  and  His  Works.*' 
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III.    QUESTIONS  PREPARED    BY   THE   SUPERINTENDENT   OP    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  REGULAR  EXAMINATION,  MARCH  2-3.  1893. 


ABITHHETIG. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 
1.  Define  compound  number,  decimal,  hypothenuse,  bullion,  alloy. 

1.  Multiply  together  the  sum,  the  remainder,  the  product,  and  quotient  of  %  and  )^. 
(Consider  %  as  the  divisor.) 

3.  (a)  Reduce  ^  of  a  rod  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile;  (6)  .4864  bu.  to  lower  denominations^ 

(c)  .9375  gal.  to  lower  denominations. 

4.  A  note  of  $150.42  was  given  Jan.  16,  1887,  at  10  per  cent.    Deo.  12,  1887,  $100  was 

paid;  Feb.  3, 1888,  $11  was  paid.    What  was  due  Jan.  1, 1889  ? 

5.  Make  a  bill  for  lumber  bought  of  Todd  Bros,  by  James  Jones  of  Chicago,  May  1, 

1890,  as  follows:  200  boards.  8  in.  by  12  ft,  at  $25  per  M  ;  40  poets,  4  in.  by  4  in. 
by  7  ft,  at  $10  per  M.;  800  planks,  3  in.  by  12  in.  by  16  ft,  at  $18  per  M.  Find  the 
amount  of  the  bill. 

6.  A  tree  broken  off  24  feet  from  the  ground  rests  on  the  stump,  the  top  touching  the 

ground  30  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  tree.    What  was  the  height  of  the  tree? 

7.  A  horse  tied  to  a  stake  by  a  rope,  grazes  to  the  distance  of  40  ft  from  the  stake;  on 

how  much  surface  can  it  graze? 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  the  following  decimals:  .09,  .00144,  .6561,  .729 

and  .017161. 

9.  (a)  How  do  you  find  the  area  of  a  circle;  ib)  the  convex  surface  of  a  cone;  (c)  the 

volume  of  a  sphere? 

10.  The  longitude  of  New  York  is  74°  west;  that  of  Paris  is  2^  20'  east    When  it  is 
15  minutes  past  10  a.  m.  in  New  York,  what  is  the  time  in  Paris? 

ABITHMETIC. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  Divide  fifty  millionths  by  six  hundred  twenty-five  ten  thousandths  and  express  the 

quotient  in  words. 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  butter  at  17^  cents  a  pound  will  pay  for  24^  pounds  of 

coffee  at  275^  cents  a  pound?    Write  out  a  full  analysis. 

3.  How  many  square  feet  of  glass  in  four  windows  of  12  panes  each,  each  pane  beings 

2  ft.  6  m.  long  and  1  ft,  10  in.  wide? 
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4.  How  many  planks  16  feet  long  and  14  inches  wide  will  floor  a  barn  60  feet  long  and 

34  feet  wide? 

5.  Sold  a  carriage  for  $210,  thereby  losing  16  per  cent.    For  how  much  should  I  have 

sold  it  to  gain  14  i)er  cent? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a  legal  rate  of  interest?    What  is  usury?    Explain  by  example 

what  is  meant  by  the  six  per  cent  method  of  computing  interest. 

7.  Mr.  A.  gave  his  note  for  $240,  one-half  payable  in  four  months  and  the  other  half  in 

eight  months.    What  is  the  present  worth  of  said  note,  money  being  worth  5 
I)er  cent  per  annum? 

8.  If  ten  men  mow  25  acres  of  grass  in  two  days  of  ten  hours  each,  how  many  hours 

per  day  must  6  men  work  to  mow  28  acres  in  4  days? 

9.  Define  denominate  number,  right  angle,  involution. 

10.  Give  the,  tables  of   Troy  weight,  square  measure,  liquid  measure,  and  circular 
motion. 

ALOEBBA. 

Fint  and  Second  Gradat. 
L  Define  quantity,  axiom,  coefficient,  and  exponent. 


'^''"^fttti=lo\^^^^-'-^^y- 


3.  Reeolve  into  factors: 

(a)a:»  — 1.    (b)x^  +  y\    (c)n»-f2n«  +  n.    (d)  6ar^  — 12  icy -f  4j/«. 

4.  It  is  required  to  divide  24  into  two  such  parts  that  their  product  may  be  equal  to  35 

times  their  difference. 
a:»  +  3ar»  — 20 

5.  Reduce to  its  lowest  terms  and  find  its  value  when  re  =  2. 

a?*  — jc^— 12 

6.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  five  times  the  first  diminished  by  four  times  the  second, 

shaU  be  equal  to  two;  and  four  times  the  second  diminished  by  three  times  the 
first,  shall  be  equal  to  eighteen. 

7.  Define:    elimination,  transposition,  similar  terms,  dissimilar  terms. 

8.  A  certain  number  is  expressed  by  three  figures;  the  sum  of  these  figure  is  14;  the 

figure  in  units  place  is  double  the  figure  in  hundreds  place;  and  when  297  is  added 
to  the  number,  the  sum  obtained  is  expressed  by  the  figures  of  the  number 
reversed. 

9.  Write  three  important  axioms  in  algebra.    What  is  a  formula?    A  rule? 
10.  Solve2  vr5'+  ^   ^  +    V"7a:4-2  =  1. 

and -  (a?  -  2)» 

a?--V  ic'  — 9 

BOTANY. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Give  three  classifications  of  plants  and  state  the  basis  of  each  classification. 

2.  Describe  the  following  leaves:   the  maple,  the  ash,  the  willow. 

3.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  plant  and  what  are  the  functions  of  each? 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  ways  by  which  plants  are  fertilized. 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  forestry  associations?    What  is  the  necessity  for  preservative 

forestry  laws? 

6.  Compare  the  horse  chestnut  and  the  apple  in  regard  to  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit. 

7.  Name  the  characteristics  of  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  and  say  to  which 

family  belong  respectively  the  potato,  grasses,  burdock,  sage. 

8.  What  are  the  ordinary  functions  of  leaves? 
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9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  cyme  and  raceme? 
10.  What  produces  the  flow  of  sap  in  plants? 

CIVIL     GOVERNMENT. 

First  and  Second  Oradee. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  kinds  of  government.    Which    is  best  for  an  enlightened 

people?    Why? 

2.  State  briefly  what  you  know  of  the  origin  of  the  constitution. 

3.  How  is  the  number  of  members  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 

determined?    How  the  ratio  of  representation? 

4.  Give  five  expressed  and  three  implied  powers  of  Congress;  three  prohibitions  on 

Congress,  three  on  the  State. 

6.  Trace  a  criminal  case  through  all  the  intervening  steps  in  our  State  from  the  time 
the  crime  is  committed  tUl  sentence  is  executed. 

6.  Give  the  provision  of  the  **  McKinley  Bill "  known  as  the  ^  Eleciprooity  Clause.'' 

7.  Describe  the  '^Australian  Ballot  System.** 

8.  Explain  the  duties  of  United  States  Court  of  Claims.    What  takes  the  place  of  it 

in  our  State? 

9.  Name  and  locate  the  State  educational  institutions.    How  are  they  maintained? 
10.  Define  bill,  act,  treason,  majority,  ex  post  facto  law. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  What  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  district,  township,  county,  and 

State? 

2.  What  officers  have  supervision  of  the  State  University,  Normal  School,  Agricultural 

College? 

3.  Explain  the  law-making  process  as  practiced  in  our  country. 

4.  What  are  duties,  excises,  direct  taxes?    Can  a  State  levy  them? 

5.  Name  the  United  States  courts^  the  State  courts. 

6.  Name  five  purposes  for  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted. 
?•  Can  a  State  levy  duties  on  goods  imported  or  exported? 

8.  How  are  vacancies  in  Congress  filled;  in  the  office  of  commissioner  of  schools;  on  the 

district  board? 

9.  Who  are  aliens?    What  rights  have  they  under  our  laws? 

10.  What  are  the  terms  of  office  and  salaries  of  director  of  school  board,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  school  inspectors,  commissioner  of  schools,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  judge  of  supreme  court? 

GEOOBAPHT. 

First  and  Heoond  Grades. 

1.  What  is  mathematical  geography?     What    apparatus   do  you   use  to  assist  in 

teaching  it. 

2.  What  determines  the  width  of  the  zones?    Why  are  nearly  all  civilized  nations  and 

large  cities  in  the  temperate  zones? 

3.  What  are  the  four  divisions  in  physical  North  America.    Describe  each. 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  the  government,  inhabitants,  and  exports  of  Brazil? 

.  5.  State  what  you  can  ot  the  location,  government,  population,  and  exports  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islanda 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Kansas,  locating  three  principal  cities  and  rivers.    Give 
points  of  history  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  this  State. 
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7.  From  what  countries  do  we  f^et  moet  of  our  sugar,  tea,  oofFee,  silks,  cotton,  wool, 

wheat,  and  manufactured  goods? 

8.  Why  is  the  climate  of  the  west  coast  pf  Michigan  favorable  to  fruit  production? 

9.  Why  can  Australian  wool  growers  compete  with  American  wool  growers  and  pay 

eleven  cents  per  pound  tariff? 

10.  What  existing  condition  would  make  life  in  Italy  pleasurable?    What  would  make 
it  distasteful? 

GEOOBAPHT. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  How  do  you  conduct  a  class  of  beginners  in  geography? 

2.  Define  river  basin,  wind,  climate,  longitude,  meridian  circle. 

3.  Bound  Africa  and  name  two  persons  who  have  explored  its  interior. 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  deserts;  in  what  continent  are  most  of  the  deserts? 

5.  Compare  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe  with  those  of  Asia,  in  size,  character,  use,  and 

general  direction  of  flow. 

6.  Name  five  prominent  cities  of  the  United  States  that  do  not  depend  upon  water 

commerce  for  their  importance. 

7.  What  forms  of  government  exist  in  South  America. 

8.  Where  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands?    What  is  their  relation  to  the  United  States. 

9.  Why  is  Chicago  the  proper  place  for  the  World's  Fair. 

10.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  canal  scheme  concerning  the  Isthmus  of  Panama? 

GEOMETRY. 
Pint  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Define  point,  plane  surface,  theorem,  problem,  chord. 

2.  Explain  the  differences  between  equal,  equivalent,  and  similar  figures. 

3.  Demonstrate:    Of  two  angles  of  a  triangle,  that  is  the  greater  which  is  opposite  the 

greater  side. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon  is  equal  to  what? 
6.  How  would  you  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle? 

6.  The  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  eight  feet,  is  ninety-six  square  feet;  what  is  the 

area  of  a  similar  triangle  whose  base  is  ten  feet? 

7.  Demonstrate:    The  area  of  a  circumscribed  polygon  is  equal  to  half  the  pro- 

duct of  the  perimeter  by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. 

8.  How  would  yon  construct  a  square  equivalent  to  a  given  parallelogram? 

9.  Show  that  the  area  of  a  regular  inscribed  hexagon  is  three-fourths  that  of  the  regu- 

lar circumscribed  hexagon. 

10.  The  three  perpendiculars  erected  at  the  middle  points  of  the  three  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle, meet  in  a  point.    Demonstrate. 

GRAMMAR. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Illustrate  by  sentence  a  clause  used  as  attribute;  t.  e.,  like  a  noun  in  predication, 

forming  with  an  intransitive  verb  a  predicate. 

2.  Labor  sits  enthroned  in  palaces  of  crystal,  whose  high-arched  roofs  proudly  sparkle 

in  the  sunshine,   which   delighteth  to  honor  it,  and  whose  ample  courts  are 
crowded  with  the  trophies  of  its  victories  in  every  country  and  in  every  age. 

(a)  What  are  the  modifiers  of  palaces? 

(b)  What  are  the  predicates  of  the  subordinate  clauses? 

(c)  Give  pyntax  of  roofs  and  sunshine. 

(d)  Select  two  adjective  phrases,  two  adverbial  phrases. 

(e)  What  modes  are  found  in  the  above  selections? 
(/)  Parse  sits. 
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:k  Write  a  sentence  with  a  pronoun  used  as  part  of  the  predicate. 

4.  Qive  the  pronouns  that  fill  this  description: 

(a)  First  person,  sing^ular  number,  objective  case. 

(b)  Third,  plural,  possessive. 

(c)  Third,  sioguiar,  masculine,  objective. 
Id)  Second,  objective. 

(e)  First,  plural,  objective. 

5.  Define  a  clause,  a  phrase,  a  relative  pronoun,  and  declension. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lay,  set,  sit,  lie.  go. 

7.  Define  (a)  synopsis,  (6)  passive  voice,  (c)  imperative  mode,  (d)  complex  sentence, 

(e)  an  antecedent. 

8.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  italicized  words  of  the  following  sentences? 

(a)  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

(6)  The  people  are  like  the  »ef/,  and  orators  like  the  wind, 

(c)  The  doctors  pronounced  the  disease  incurable. 

(d)  He  waited  an  fiour^  staff  in  hand. 

(e)  The  gale  had  sighed  itself  to  rest. 

GRAMMAR. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  Parse  him  and  man  in  the  sentence — I  believe  him  to  be  the  man  who  stole  the 

wood. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  the  regular  comparison  of  adjectives;  of  the  irregular  comparison. 

3.  Illustrate  by  sentence  or  sentences  the  use  of  {nj  a  plural  noun  in  the  possessive, 

(6)  a  verb  having  two  subjects,  (c)  a  verb  having  two  objects. 

4.  Define  tense  as  used  in  grammar,  giving  an  example  of  each  tense,  first  i)er8on  only, 

using  the  verb  see. 

5.  Analyze  the  following: 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best  all  things,  both  great  and  small. 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us,  He  made  and  loveth  all. 

6.  In  what  reBi)ect  does  an  infinitive  differ  from  a  noun?    From  a  verb? 

7.  Name  four  parts  of  speech  used  to  connect  complex  sentences. 

8.  Use  the  word,  moving  in  a  sentence:    (a)  As  a  predicate  adjective,  (h)  as  an  object- 

tive  complement 

9.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

(n)  The  worm  was  punished,Ktr,  for  early  rising. 
(6)  The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below. 

10.  Diagram  or  analyze  each  of  the  following  sentences: 
Uis  I  gave  him  ten  cents  a  pound  for  it. 
(6)  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  pass. 

(c)  It  is  rare  sport  to  write  examinations. 

[d)  Fine  clothes  don *t  make  rowdies  gentlemen. 
\e)  Man  became  a  living  soul. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY. 


l; 


First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  What  was  the  leading  purpose  in  the  settlement  of  each  of  the  following  colonies: 

Georgia,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island? 

2.  What  advantages  did  the  possession  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  give  the 

French  in  their  competition  with  the  English? 

3.  In  what  way  are  we  today  affected  by  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham? 

4.  Name  the  chief  doctrines  and  leaders  of  the  federalist  party. 

5.  What  campaign  of  the  Revolution  virtually  decided  the  question  of  American 

independence? 

6.  Mention  five  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of  slavery  in  this  country. 

7.  In  connection  with  what  important  events  do  we  find  the  namee  of  Lewis  Casd,  Sal- 

mon P.  Chase,  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Thomas  A.  Ediaon,  Horace  Greeley? 

29 
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8.  Why  did  the  English  government  sympathize  with  the  south  in  the  civil  war? 

9.  What  were  the  political  parties  called  at  the  time  of  the  election  ot  W.  H.  Harrison? 

Of  Benjamin  Harrison?    Were  there  more  than  two  parties  in  these  elections? 
If  so,  name  them. 

10.  With  what  events  in  Michigan  historv  are  the  following  names  oonnected:    Austin 
Blair,  Pere  Marquette,  Stevens  T.  Mason,  La  Motte  Cadillac,  Pontiac? 

UNITED   STATES  HISTORY. 

Third  Orade. 

1.  In  the  history  of  Ponce  de  Leon  a  great  mistake  led  to  a  great  di8fx>very.    What 

was  the  mistake  and  what  was  the  discovery? 

2.  What  caused  slavery  to  appear  and  disappear  at  so  early  a  date  from  the  New 

England  and  middle  States? 

3.  In  what  respects  were  the  New  England  colonies  alike?    What  was  the  character  of 

their  leaders? 

4.  Explain  the  terms:   royal    province,  charter  government,  proprietary  government. 

Qive  instances  of  each  among  the  colonies. 

5.  Explain  the  greater  relative  number  of    Indian  names  west    than  east   of  the 

Alleghanies. 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  last  battle  fought  by  Generals  Wolf  and  Montcalm. 

7.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  services  of  LaFayette  to  the  country;  of  DeKalb. 

8.  State  which  of  the  states  came  by  annexation,  which  from  purchased  territory, 

and  which  from  territory  acquired  by  oonquest  and  purchase. 

9.  What  event  in  the  Civil  War  came  near  causing  war  between  the  United  States 

and  England?    How  was  war  avoided? 

10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroad.    During  whose  admin- 
istration was  it  completed? 

GENERAL    HISTORY. 
First  and  Second  Qrades. 

1.  Into  what  three  divisions  is  the  Caucasian  race  divided?    Give  the  leading  nations 

of  each. 

2.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Hebrews  up  to  the  present  time. 

3.  Give  the  important  events  in  Roman  history  during  CaBsar's  life. 

4.  Wherein  lay  the  strength  of  the  Athenians?    Of  the  Spartans?    Which  was  better 

fitted  to  maintain  itself  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  civilization? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  crusades.    What  effect  did  they  have  on  civilization  of  that 

time? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Saracens.     When,  where,  and  by 

whom  did  they  first  meet  defeat? 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  Waterloo?  » 

8.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  **  home  rule  '*  agitation? 

9.  Name  the  three  greatest  statesmen  of  the  last  quarter  century. 

10.  What  is  the  leading  question  of  all  civilized  nations  at  the  present  time? 

PENMANSHIP. 
All  Gradee. 

1.  Write  a  selection  of  not  less  than  four  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand  writing? 

2.  What  movement  do  you  teach?    Describe  it. 

3.  Define  base  line,  head  line,  space  in  height,  connective  slant,  loop. 

4.  How  will  rapidity  rank  with  form,  neatness,  and  legibility?    Give  reasons  for  your 

answer. 

5.  Analyze,  according  to  your  method  of  penmanship,  ii,  y.  A,  and  B. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
First  and  Second  Oradea. 

1.  How  does  weight  decrease  above  and  below  the  earth's  surface?    Where  is  it 

nothing? 

2.  A  weight  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tower  struck  the  ground  in  3>^  seconds.    How 

high  was  the  tower? 

3.  Distinguish  between  a  physical  change  and  a  chemical  change.  Between  a  molecule 

and  atom. 

4.  A  tank  five  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high  is  filled  with  water.    Find  the  pressure  on 

one  side.    Give  formula. 

5.  Designate  some  way  by  which  the  mechanical  power  of  steam  is  determined. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  specific  heat?     Describe  one  method  of  determining  the  specific 

heat  of  solids. 

7.  At  what  distance  above  the  earth's  surface  will  s  five  pounds  weight  be  but  five 

ounces? 

8.  Insert  the  shorter  arm  of  a  siphon  in  water,  exhaust  the  air  from  the  tube;  the 

water  will  flow  from  the  longer  till  the  end  of  the  shorter  is  uncovered.    Give 
full  explanation. 

9.  (a) 'Describe  three  machines  used  in  raising  water.    (6)  How  would- you  find  the 

specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  that  floats  in  water?  « 

10.  The  radius  of  a  wheel  being  three  times  that  of  the  axle  and  the  string  on  the 
wheel  being  only  strong  enough  to  support  a  tension  equivalent  to  36  pounds, 
find  the  greatest  weight  which  can  be  lifted. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIENE. 
Piret  and  Second  Gradee. 

1.  How  may  an  habitually  stooping  posture  injure  the  health? 

2.  Name  one  or  more  provisions  in  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  by  which  the  body  is 

protected  from  shocks  and  jars. 

3.  Name  five  articles  of  food  that  are  rich  in  albumen. 

4.  What  effect  on  the  heart's  action  has  the  use  of  tobacco  by  children  or  the 

excessive  use  of  it  by  adults? 

5.  Give  three  directions  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth,  to  which  the  attention  of 

pupils  should  be  called. 

6.  Of  what  are  the  bones  composed  and  how  are  the  bones  of  the  body  classified? 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  respiration?    Mention  the  principal  organs  of  respiration. 

8.  Id  what  way  does  the  oxygen  of  the  air  reach  the  blood? 

9.  Of  what  use  are  tears?      By  what  secreted?    What  provision  is  made  for  their 

escape  from  the  eye  in  ordinary  quantities? 

10.  Locate  the  aorta,  the  jugular  veins,  the  portal  vein,  the  pulmonary  artery. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIENE. 
Third  Grade. 

1.  Name  three  functions  or  offices  of  the  skin. 

2.  Of  what  three  parts  is  the  cerebro-spinal  system  composed? 

3.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 

4.  Distinguish  between  carbonaceous  foods  and  nitrogenous  foods.    Give  example  of 

each. 

5.  Why  does   severe    physical   or    mental  labor    immediately    after   eating  hinder 

digestion? 

6.  Explain  how  the  blood  circulates  through  the  bones. 

7.  Tell  the  use  of  (a)  the  heart,  (6)  the  stomach,  (c)  the  capillaries,  (d)  the  trachea. 

8.  Give  two  good  reasons  which  a  teacher  might  give  pupils  in  advising  them  to  bathe 

frequently. 

9.  Of  what  three  parte  is  the  ear  oompoeed? 
10.  What  is  the  office  of  the  epiglottis? 
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BEADING   AND   ORTHOGRAPHY. 
First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  What  is  an  elementary  sound?    Through  which  of  the  senses  do  we  get  ideas  from 

sounds?    What  is  a  letter?    To  which  sense  do  letters  appeal? 

2.  What  is  phonology?    Make  and  name  the  pnncipal  diacritical  marks  used  in  Web- 

ster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

3.  Name  three  American  poets  and  one  of  the  works  of  each.    Write  out  a  good 

quotation  from  each. 

4.  By  what  process  do  you  get  a  pupil  to  read  a  selection  correctly? 

5.  Give  rules  for  rising  and  falling  inflections. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  of  telegraphy,  spectacle,  inspector,  biped,  impending. 

7.  Show  root,  prefix,  and  suffix  in  magnify,  subscriber,  geography,  equalize,  advert 

8.  What  is  the  distinction  between  accent  and  emphasis?    Give  illustration. 
9  and  10.    Spell  list  of  words. 

READING   AND  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Third  Grade. 

1.  What  is  phonic  spelling?    Why  so  called? 

2.  Define  the  following  words:  extreme,  meteor,  paltry,  determine,  apparatus. 

3.  Use  the  macron,  breve,  and  circumflex  in  marking  the  pronunciation  of  three  words 

of  your  own  selection. 

4.  Give  your  idea  of  supplementary  reading.    From  the  writings  of  what  authors  would 

you  select  for  young  pupils? 

5.  What  kind  of  tone  would  you  use  in  reading  Tennyson's  Bugle  Song?    Whittier's 

In  School  Days?    Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life? 

6.  Name  six  books  that  you  would  recommend  to  children  under  fifteen  years  to 

read. 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  abbreviations:  inst.,  ult.,  e.  g.,  viz., 

MSS. 

8.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences:  session,  cession,  miner,  minor,  serial,  cereal,. 

counsel,  council. 

9  and  10.    Spell  list  of  words. 

THEORY   AND   ART. 
First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  State  fully  the  character  of  the  questions  that  should  be  used  in  teaching. 

2.  Define  objective  teaching.    Can  it  be  used  to  too  great  an  extent? 

3.  Which  should  precede,  rules,  definitions,  and  classifications,  or  a  knowledge  of 

processes  and  concrete  particulars?    Why? 

4.  Would  you  have  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  in  any  school?    Why? 

5  Which  requires  the  greater  maturity  of  mind,  algebra  or  physiology?    Give  reason 
for  your  answer  based  upon  the  natural  development  of  the  faculties. 

6.  Give  some  of  the  benefits  of  having  a  program  of  daily  work  on  the  board  every  day. 

7.  Has  the  district  board  the  right  to  outline  the  course  of  study  for  their  school,  and 

require  the  teacher  to  follow  it? 

8.  What  constitutes  a  legally  qualified  teacher? 

9.  Can  the  voters  at  school  meeting  determine  whether  or  not  the  school  is  to  be- 

taught  by  male  or  female  teacher? 

10.  Name  the  two  chief  duties  of  a  commissioner. 

THEORY   AND  ART. 
Third  Grade. 

1.  In  primary  schools  why  should  object  lessons  have  a  conspicuous  plaoe? 

2.  How  are  rules,  definitions,  and  principles  best  taught? 
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Z.  Of  what  value  are  calisthenic  exercises  in  sohbol? 

4.  What  parts  of  the  class  work  should  pupils  do?    What  parts  should  teachers  do? 
Give  reasons. 

6.  Give  a  plan  for  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

6.  In  whom  does  the  right  to  suspend  a  pupil  lie? 

7.  Has  the  district  board  the  right  to  outline  the  course  of  study  for  their  school,  and 

require  the  teacher  to  follow  it? 

8.  What  constitutes  a  legally  qualified  teacher? 

9.  Can  the  voters  at  school  meeting  determine  whether  or  not  the  school  is  to  be 

taught  by  male  or  female  teacher? 

10.  Name  the  two  chief  duties  of  a  commissioner. 


IV.    QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY    THE   SUPERINTENDENT    OP    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  REGULAR  EXAMINATION, 

AUGUST  3  AND  4,  1893. 


ARITHMETIC. 
First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Define  ratio,  fractional  unit,  unit  of  a  fraction,  standard  time,  net  proceeds,  invoioe, 

'  denominate  number,  root,  par  value,  and  usury. 

2.  (a)  If  {  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  cost  $},  what  will  f  bushels  cost? 

(b)  10  is  f  of  I  of  what  number? 

Analyze  the  above  as  you  would  require  of  pupils? 

3.  (a)  Why  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator  before  adding  or  subtracting, 

and  why  not  before  performing  the  process  of  multiplication  or  division? 
(6)  Divide  Hf  ^y  }  without  inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor,  and  give  your  work. 

4.  (a)  Two  pairs  of  shoes  cost  $7^;  {  the  cost  of  one  pair  equals  ^  the  cost  of  the  other 

pair;  how  much  did  each  pair  cost? 
(6)  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days;  B  can  do  {  of  the  same  piece  in  9  days: 
how  long  will  it  take  them  both  working  together  to  do  the  same  piece  of  work? 

5.  If  you  sell  i  of  a  quantity  of  sugar  for  what  |  of  it  cost,  what  per  cent  do  you  make? 

Give  analysis. 

6.  (a)  It  is  1  p.  m.  at  A  when  it  is  11  a.  m.  at  B;  which  way  is  B  from  A  and  how  far? 
(6)  If  the  difference  in  time  between  two  places  on  the  same  parallel  is  four  min- 
utes, how  many  miles  is  one  place  from  the  other? 

7.  (a)  If  a  rope  }  inches  in  diameter  supports  500  pounds,  how  many  pounds  will  a 

rope,  of  similar  material  and  make,  1^  inches  in  diameter  support? 

(6)  If  a  ball  5  inches  in  circumference  weighs  32  pounds,  what  will  a  ball  2  inches 
in  diameter  weigh? 

8.  A  cylindrical  cistern  has  a  capacity  of  60  barrels  of  water;  it  is  ten  feet  in  depth; 

find  the  diameter. 
Note — Use  4i  cubic  feet  to  the  barrel. 

9.  The  hands  of  a  clock  are  together  at  noon;  when  will  they  be  together  the  seventh 

time?    Give  analysis. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  Name  five  topics  that  should  be  omitted  in  the  first  study  of  the  pr^  '  V 

metio.    Give  a  reason  for  each  omission. 
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2.  Find  the  greatest  oommon  divisor  and  the  least  oommon  multiple  of  24,  84,  and  106;. 

also  of  I,  tV,  and  H* 

3.  At  $11  a  yard,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  19  by  15  ft.  with  carpet  f  yard 

wide? 

4.  (a)  What  part  of  3  is  2;  of  2  is  3;  of  }  is  i  ? 
(6)  How  many  times  1^  is  {  ? 

(c)  Reduce  to  least  common  denominator  i,  },  2|,  and  5. 

5.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days,  B  in  9  davs,  and  C  in  15  days;  how  long  will  it 

take  all  tnree  to  do  the  same  piece  of  work? 

6.  A  horse  and  buggy  cost  1243  dollars;  the  horse  cost  3i  times  as  much  as  the  buggy; 

how  much  did  each  cost  ?    Give  your  solution. 

7.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  stored  in  a  bin  10  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3i  ft. 

deep? 

8.  Write  a  promissory  note,  a  draft,  a  receipt. 

9.  Write  an  original  problem  in  compound  proportion,  solve  the  same,  and  give  your 

method  of  teaching  proportion. 

10.  A  triangle  has  an  area  of  1200;  its  altitude  is  40;  what  is  the  area  of  a  square  one 
of  whose  sides  equals  the  base  of  the  given  triangle  ? 

ALGEBRA. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  (a)  Wherein  does  algebraic  notation  differ  from  that  of  arithmetic  ? 
(b)  What  are  positive  and  negative  terms? 

2.  Simplifya  — [56-^a  — 3(c  — 6)  +  2c-(a— 26— c)H- 

3.  Explain  why    the  process   of   subtraction  in   algebra  [doee   not   always   imply 

aiminution. 

4.  A  starts  from  a  certain  place  and  travels  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  in  5  hours;  B  starta 

ffom  the  same  place  8  hours  after  A  and  travels  in  the  same  direction  at  the  rate 
of  5  miles  in  three  hours.    How  far  will  A  travel  before  being  overtaken  by  B  ? 

5.  Find  a  number  which,  when  multiplied  by  4,  is  as  much  above  35  as  it  was  originally 

below  it. 

6.  Expand  (2a;  -|-  32^)^  by  the  binomial  formula. 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  exponents. 

8.  Simplify (25a2a?  —  12aa^  —  16a* + ix*—2^^x)^. 

9.  Find  L.  C.  M.  of  ]  ad^  +  acy^  —  oc^y  —  y\ 

(  x^  —yK 

10.  Given  i^x~+i9  +  Sx  +  lO  =  9,  to  find  a?. 

BOTANY. 
First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Define  biology,  botany,  and  morphology. 

2.  Qive  the  methods  of  conveying  the  pollen  from  the  stamen  to  the  pistil. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  functions  of  leaves?    Name  and  describe  the  different  kinds 

of  leaves  with  respect  to  their  venation. 

4.  Classify  the  deciduous  trees  found  in  your  locality,  as  to  whether  dioecious,  monoe- 

cious, polygamous,  or  perfect  flowers. 

5.  Give  characteristic  marks  and  name  one  or  two  species  of  .one  of  the  following 

orders:    Rosaceae,  Silicaese,  Cruciferte,  Compositse,  Geraniaoese. 

6.  What  can  you  say  of  respiration  and  circulation  in  plants? 

7.  How  would  you  teach  botany  to  pupils  below  the  high  school  grades? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  exogenous  and  endogenous  plants?    In  analyzing 

how  do  you  determine  to  which  class  a  plant  belongs? 
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9.  Give  olaseifioation  of  leaireB  as  to  general  outline.    Give  example  of  and  draw  an 
ovate  leaf;  a  lanceolate  leaf. 

10.  Describe  the  two  kinds  of  placenta;  illustrate  with  examples  and  drawings. 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 
Pint  and  Seeond  GHttdee. 

1.  (a)  How  does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  differ  from  that  of  England? 

(6)  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  framing  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2.  (a)  What  powers,  if  any,  does  congress  have  that  are  not  delegated  to  it  by  the 

constitution?  (6)  What  powers,  if  any,  not  delegated  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  are  held  by  the  States? 

.3.  (a)  How  may  new  States  be  admitted  to  the  union?    (6)  How  are  new  counties 
formed;  new  townships? 

4.  How  is  the  number  of  members  in  the  State  legislature  determined?    How  many 

members  in  each  house  at  present?    How  are  they  apportioned? 

5.  What  constitutes  citizenship?    In  what  ways  may  a  person  become  a  citizen  of  the 

United  States? 

6.  At  what  elections  may  women  vote?    What  qualification  is  required  of  women  to 

vote  at  these  elections? 

7.  Give  the  provisions  of  our  compulsory  school  law. 

8.  How  are  ambassadors  and  consuls  chosen,  and  what  are  their  duties? 

9.  Give  two  duties  of  each  of  the  following  officers:    Governor,  A  uditor  Greneral,  Sec- 

retary of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney,  County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Town  Clerk,  School  Inspector, 
Assessor  of  School  Board. 

10.  What  is  the  most  important  question  now  before  our  government?    State  how  you 
think  it  may  be  sdived. 

CIVIL   aOVERNMBNT. 
Third  Grade. 

1.  Define  citizen  and  inhabitant 

2.  How  are  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  United  States  government  secured?    How 

for  the  State  government? 

.3.  Where  is  vested  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  States,  with  other 
nations,  and  with  the  Indians? 

4.  What  officers  (a)  issue  warrants,  (6)  make  arrests,  (c)  grant  marriage  licenses, 

(d)  levy  taxes,  (e)  oi)en  new  highways,  (/)  grant  State  certificates,  (g)  fix  the  salary 
of  the  county  commissioner  of  schools,  {h)  record  deeds,  (t)  control  the  University, 
(j)  compile  the  census? 

5.  What  is  an  insolvent  law,  a  receiver,  an  assignee,  a  preferred  creditor,  an  assignment? 

6.  (a)  Name  the  United  States  courts.    (6)  How  is  each  constituted? 

7.  Explain  how  war  may  be  engaged  in;  also  how  peace  may  be  restored. 

8.  In  what  cases  has  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction? 

9.  Give  five  measures  of  general  interest  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 
10.  Give  the  steps  taken  to  nominate  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
First  and  Second  G^de*. 

1.  Define  the  subdivisions  of  this  subject. 

2.  (a)  Why  should  the  study  of  relief  forms  of  the  globe  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 

study  of  history?  (6)  In  the  study  of  land  masses  which  dimension  is  of  the 
most  importance,  length,  breadth,  or  height?    Why? 

3.  Explain  causes  of  oceanic  currents  and  name  three  principal  ones. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  six  important  topics  of  study  for  the  State  of  Mid  ler 

of  importance. 
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5.  Define  orbit,  ecliptic,  zodiac,  water-shed,  isothermal  lines. 

6.  (a)  Describe  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  small,  rich  lowland  lying  between 

our  Western  Highland  and  the  Pacific.  (6)  Why  is  the  climate  of  the  low 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  so  much  cooler  than  that  of  this  Western 
Highland? 

7.  (a)  What  are  the  three  great  interior  water-routes  of  the  United  States?    (6)  Give 

termini  of  three  of  our  great  central  trunk  lines,  (c)  In  what  countries  is  the 
carayan  trade  chiefly  carried  on?  Name  any  cities  or  towns  now  on  the  line  of 
caravan  trade. 

8.  Name  two  empires,  two  republics,  and  three  independent  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

9.  (a)  What  country  has  the  greatest  maritime  commerce  of  the  world?    (6)  What 

river  in  Europe  is  most  sought  by  tourists?  Why?  (c)  What  proportion  of  the 
world*s  population  is  American? 

10.  Give  some  fact  regarding  each  of  the  following:    Berlin,  Corea,  Tokio,  Oceanica^ 
Honolulu. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Third  Grade. 

1.  (a)  Geography  is  the  basis  for  what  two  studies? 

(b)  In  what  way  would  a  visit  to  the  World^s  Fair  benefit  the  student  of  geography? 

2.  (a)  Wh^  are  spring  torrents  much  less  frequent  in  a  tree-covered  valley  than  in  [one 

devoid  of  trees? 
(6)  Why  has  the  lowland  finer  soil  than  the  highland? 

3.  Draw  outline  map  of  southern  Michigan,  locating  its  metropolis,  its  capital,  its 

principal  river,  three  principal  railroads,  and  your  own  county. 

4.  Give  five  reasons  why  Michigan  is  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 

5.  Name  the  three  motions  of  the  water  in  the  ocean,  stating  cause  of  each. 

6.  (a)  Name  the  principal  water-sheds  of  North  America. 

(6)  What  are  the  most  important  colonies  of  the  British  Empire? 

7.  Describe  a  large  river  and  locate  a  city  in  each  of  the  five  grand  divisions. 

8.  Locate  and  describe  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

9.  Name  the  states  of  the  union  that  rank  first  and  second  in  the  production  of  (a) 

wheat,  (6)  corn,  (c)  iron,  (d)  manufactured  goods,  (e)  cotton. 

10.  Explain  the  difference  between  local  and  standard  time  and  why  it  became  neces- 

sary to  adopt  the  latter. 

GEOMETRY. 

First  and  Becond  Grades. 

1.  (a)  Explain  difference  between  demonstration  and  solution. 
(6)  Define  the  various  kinds  of  lines. 

2.  {a)  Name  the  geometrical  magnitudes. 
{m  Why  IS  a  point  not  a  magnitude? 

(c)  Define  a  tangent. 

(d)  Define  a  secant. 

(e)  Define  a  trapezium. 

3.  Problem — To  find  the  center  of  any  circumference? 

4.  How  many  times  will  the  wheel  of  a  24-in.  safety  revolve  in  traversing  1,904  rods? 

5.  Demonstrate;  If  two  parallel  lines  are  cut  by  a  third,  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles 

on  the  same  side  of  the  secant  equals  two  right  angles. 

6.  (a^  State  the  proposition  known  as  Pythagorean.    Why  so  called? 

(6)  Name  three  different  conditions  under  which  two  given  triangles  will  be  equal. 

7.  Show  that  a  triangle  is  equivalent  to  one-half  of  any  parallelogram  having  an  equal 

base  and  altitude. 

8.  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  square  are  equal  and  bisect  each  other  at  right  angles. 

9.  (a)  Define  a  right,  a  salient,  and  a  re-entrant  angle. 

(6)  Is  an  equilateral  inscribed  pentagon  necessarily  regular?    Give  reason. 
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10.  (a)  If  the  distanoe  between  the  oentera  of  two  cirolee  is  greater  than  the  sam  of 
their  radii,  how  are  they  located  regarding  each  others 
[h)  If  equal  to  the  sum  of  radii? 
"  less? 


S  B 


GRAMMAR. 


Pint  and  Beoond  Gradee. 

1.  Diagram  or  analyze:    "  We  told  her  nothing  about  our  letting  the  fires  go  outJ*^ 

2.  (a)  Point  out  different  parts  of  speech  used  in  above  sentence.     (6)  Give  principal 

parts  of  the  verbs  and  specify  mode  used,    (c)  Parse  italicized  words. 

3.  Write  a  simple  sentence  and  change  it  to  a  complex  declarative  and  a  compound 

interrogative. 

4.  (a)  Define  a  substantive  and  illustrate  by  sentence.    (6)  Name  four  parts  of  speech 

used  to  connect  clauses  in  complex  sentences. 

5.  Write  chart  showing  various  divisions  of  the  adjective. 

6.  (a)  Illustrate  the  use  of  "  wise  *'  as  a  predicate  adjective.    (6)  As  a  factitive  predi- 

cate (objective  complement). 

7.  (a)  In  what  respect  does  an  infinitive  differ  from  a  pure  verb?    (b)  When  is  the  infir.- 

itive  sign  omitted? 

8.  Explain  difference  between  ellipsis  and  abridgment,    niustrate  both  in  one  sentence. 

9.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons  for  the  change:    (a)  Has  the  bell  rang  yet? 

(b)  A  crowd  of  men  were  approaching,    (c)  Don't  he  care  to  go?    (d)  You  had 
better  go  home,    (e)  He  lives  at  Mr.  Smith's,  the  merchant's. 

10.  State  some  particular  benefit  to  be  derived  from  attendance  upon  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  express  your  thoughts  so  as  to  require  the  use  of  both  comma  and 
semicolon. 

GRAMMAR.  * 

Third  Grade. 

1.  Diagram  or  analyze:    *'/t  com^  either  from  weakness  or  guiltiness  to  fear  shadows." 

2.  Parce  italicized  words  in  above. 

3.  (a)  Ck>mpare  an  irregular  descriptive  adjective.    (&)  Name  a  demonstrative  adjective 

and  a  cardinal  numeral. 

4.  (a)  Make  a  sentence  containing  ^*yard"  used  as  adverbial  object    (b)  Give  rule 

for  forming  plural  of  compound  words. 

5.  What  is  the  most  important  word  of  a  sentence?    Write  a  sentence  where  this 

word  is  not  expressed. 

6.  (a)  What  properties  have  verbs?    (6)  What  mode  of  the  verb  laoks  some  of  these 

properties?    Why? 

7.  (a)  Give  progressive  passive  infinitive  of  the  verb  *•  lay."    (b)  Past  perfect  poten- 

tial of  '*go." 

8.  In  the  following  sentence  classify  the  subordinate  clause  aDd  abridge  it  to  a  simple 

sentence:    ''I  told  him  he  must  go." 

9.  Write  sentences  showing  both  transitive  and  intransitive  use  of  the  verb  **  break." 

10.  Capitalize  and  punctuate  the  following:  the  great  lesson  taught  by  st.  John  was 
little  children  love  ye  one  another. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

Pint  and  Second  G^radee. 

1.  State  clearly  the  difference  between  history  and  biography? 

2.  What  effect  has  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  France  had  on  the  history  of  the 

United  States? 

3.^Give  the  motives  which  prompted  the  exploration  and  settlements  in  this  country 
by  the  Spanish,  Dutch«  French,  and  Eii^lish. 
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4  and  h.  Give  a  brief  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  beginning  with  its 
introdaotion  into  the  colonies.  Give  the  various  acts  of  congress  affecting  it  and 
name  the  persons  who  were  prominent  in  the  struggle  between  the  slave  and  free 
states. 

6  and  7.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  tariff  since  1789.  Give  names  of  ten  men  who 
have  been  or  are  prominent  in  the  struggle  between  tariff  and  free  trade. 

8.  What  part  did  Michigan  take  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  the  Revolution,  in 

the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the  Rebellion? 

9.  (a)  What  is  known  as  the  "  Sherman  Act?  **    (6)  What  is  free  coinage  of  silver? 

(c)  Why  was  an  extra  session  of  congress  called? 

10.  Name  five  leading  statesmen,  five  famous  inventors,  and  five  noted  authors,  all 
Americans  and  all  connected  with  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  our  history,  and 
state  some  one  thing  for  which  each  will  be  remembered. 

UNITED    8TATBS    HISTORY. 
Third  Grade. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  French  and  by  the 

fbglish. 

2.  Why  has  Spanish  America  not  advanced  in  civilization  as  has  English  America? 

3.  (a)  Give  an  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  *'  Star  Spangled 

Banner."    (6)  Write  one  stanza  of  the  song. 

4w  Give  the  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the  United  States  by  conquest,  by  purchase, 
by  annexation. 

5.  In  connection  with  what  events  in  our  history  are  the  following:    1701;  Kearsarge; 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe:  Lord  Howe;  Salmon  P.  Chase;  1803;  Guiteau;  Aaron 
Burr;  Wm.  Pitt;  Cyrus  W.  Field  ? 

6.  What  event  has  recently  brought  the  ^'Monroe  Doctrine  "  into  prominence?     How 

does  it  apply  to  the  queetipn  in  dispute? 

7.  Name  four  battles  of  the  Civil  War.    Give  the  results  of  each  and  the  commanding 

officers  on  each  side.  , 

8.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  educational  mtem  of  Michigan?    What  is  the  origin 

of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  of  Michigan. 

9.  Name  the  three  greatest  men   and  two   greatest  women    connected  with  our 

history  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    State  for  what  each  is  noted. 

10.  When  will  congress  convene  again?  What  reasons  did  President  Cleveland  give 
for^calling  this  session? 

GENERAL   HISTORY. 
First  and  Second  Qradee. 

1.  Name  five  important  events  in  general  history  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 

history  of  America. 

2.  Give  the  source  and  movements  of  the  Aryan  stock. 

3.  For  what  are  the  following  dates  and  names  noted:    Aristides,  Anthony,  1066. 

Bede,    Henry  [IV    of   France,  Charlemagne,   Theodosia,  Agincourt,  Poitiers, 
Saladin? 

4.  (a)  What  characterized  the  middle  ages? 

(6)  What  effect  had  the  feudal  system  upon  the  civilization  and  the  growth  of 
political  freedom  in  Europe? 

5.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  founding  of  England. 

6.  Name  '.five  teachers  or  instructors  that  have   had   great   influence    with    their 

sovereigns. 

7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  struggle  for  '*Home  Rule."    Who   is   author  and 

champion  of^the  measure? 

8.  What  led  to  the  formation  of  the  German  empire?    What  effect  has  the  formation 

bad  on  political  Europe? 

1).  What  can  you  say  of  Russia  as  to  government,  military  power,  religion,  and 
civilization? 
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10.  Oite  one  important  event,  with  period,  with  which  each  of  the  following  persona 
was  connected:  Solon,  Draco,  John  Calvin,  Martin  Luther,  Savonarola,  Bis- 
marck, Dom  Pedro,  Blaine,  Pitt,  Charles  Martel,  and  De  Leesepe. 

PENMANSHIP. 

AU  Grades. 

1.  In  what  grade  should  penmanship  be  taught?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  Would  you  teaoh  printing  before  script?    Why? 

3.  Would  you  encourage  the  use  of  slates  by  beginners  in  penmanship?    Why? 

4.  (a)  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  blackboard  iq  teaching  penmanship? 
(6)  What  part  do  you  t^e  in  the  writing  class? 

5.  (d\  Analyze  the  letters  N,  W,  and  O. 
(6)  Give  the  rules  for  spacing. 

6.  Write  with  pen  and  ink,  a  selection  of  not  less  than  two  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your 

hand  writing.    (50^) 

PHYSICS. 
First  and  Second  Qrades. 

1.  (a)  Of  what  does  physics  treat? 

(6)  Define  matter;  give  its  structure. 

^c)  Name  and  define  the  most  important  properties  of  matter,  both  general  and 
specific. 

2.  (a)  When  several  forces  act  upon  a  body,  what  effect  will  any  one  have  upon  the 

action  of  an^  of  the  others,  considered  independently? 
(b)  Can  velocities  be  resolved  in  the  same  manner  as  forces? 

3.  Describe  a  barometer  and  give  its  uses. 

4.  (a)  A  solid  weighs  120  grammes  in  air,  90  grammes  in  water,  and  78  grammes  in 

another  liquid;  required  the  density  of  the  other  liquid. 
(6)  Explain  how  the  volume  of  an  irregular  body  may  be  obtained  by  floating  in  a 
liquid. 

5.  (a)  A  stone  thrown  over  a  tree  reaches  the  ground  100  feet  from  where  it  was 

thrown,  in  three  seconds;  how  high  did  the  stone  go?  Explain  ^our  work.  (6) 
According  to  Newton's  Laws,  is  it  possible  to  have  uniform  motion  in  a  curve? 
Why? 

6.  Physically,  what  is  heat?    Give  the  distinction  between  heat  and  cold.    Name  as 

many  sources  of  heat  as  you  can.  Give  points  of  similarity  between  heat,  light, 
and  sound. 

7.  Illustrate  several  ways  of  transferring  heat  into  work;  also  work  into  heat. 

8.  How  is  the  electricity  which  furnishes  power  for  street  cars,  electric  lights,  etc.,  pro- 

duced? How  is  it  measured?  What  is  lost  in  conducting?  Explain  the  differ- 
ence between  an  incandescent  and  an  arc  light? 

• 

9.  Explain  thoroughly  the  phenomenon  of  mirage;  give  cause.    For  near  sighted  ness 

should  a  i)erson  have  double  concave  ^r  double  convex  lenses  in  his  glasses? 
Why?    Explain  by  means  of  a  diagram. 

10.  (a)  State  the  difference  between  the  weight  and  pitch  of  a  tone. 

(b)  What  effect  has  length,  size,  and  tension  of  a  string  on  the  tone  it  emits? 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE. 

First  and  Second  Gradae. 

1.  (a)  Since  the  brewer  and  baker  both  use  grain  and  yeast,  why  is  it  that  their  pro- 

ducts differ  so  widely  in  nourishing  power? 

(b)  Why  does  a  glass  of  beer  seem  to  strengthen  a  person? 

(c)  What  is  the  difference  between  chemical  and  vital  action? 

2.  State  the  best  and  worst  method  of  cooking  meat,  giving  reasons. 

3.  (a)  Which  is  most  indispensable  to  the  life  of  man,  solid  or  liquid  food?    Why?    '*^^ 

Name  three,  reasons  why  the  potato  is  such  a  valuable  food  product. 
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4.  Deeoribe  the  prooeas  of  insalivation. 

5.  (a)  Why  is  a  siok  person's  breath  so  impure?    (6)    How  does  nature  purify  the  air? 

(c)  Give  two  reasons  why  cigaret  smoking  is  more  injurious  than  any  other  form 
of  tobacco. 

6.  Compare  the  use  of  Jigaments  and  tendons,  and  locate  the  most  powerful  tendon  of 

the  body. 

7.  (a)  Describe  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  its  use.    (6)  What  fluids  aid  in 

stomachic  digestion? 

8.  Why  is  the  image  upon  ^the  retina  inverted,  and  why  do  we  not  see  things  upside 

down? 

9.  Name  any  two  features  in  the  construction  of  the  human  body  that  seem  to  you 

eepecially  valuable. 

10.  Define  the  functions  of  the  three  portions  of  the  brain. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND  HYOIENK 

Third  Grade. 

1.  (a)  What  simple  experiment  would  show  your  pupils  that  alcohol  is  a  deadly  poison 

to  all  living  things? 

(6)  Why  can  a  drunken  man  put  his  finger  on  a  hot  stove  and  yet  feel  no  pain? 

(c)  When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  system,  are  the  internal  organs  able  to  utilize  it 
in  any  way? 

2.  (a)  Why  are  the  white  kinds  of  fiour  less  nutritious  than  the  darker? 
{b}  Why  does  bread  and  butter  form  an  almost  perfect  article  of  food? 

3.  What  are  sebaceous  glands  and  where  found? 

4.  Compare  the  arteries  and  veins. . 

5.  {a)  Why  are  we  ••  out  of  breath  "  after  running? 
(b)  Explain  the  object  of  respiration. 

6.  Name  the  several  nerves  acting  as  a  medium  for  the  five  special  senses,  stating 

which  one  is  least  liable  to  error. 

7.  (a)  Describe  the  papillse  of  the  tongue. 

(6)  What  portion  of  it  is  most  sensiti^ve  to  taste? 

8.  Describe  the  crystalline  lens  and  tell  why  the  vision  of  the  albino  is  confused. 

9.  la)  Give  rules  for  the  care  of  the  ear. 


s 


Of  the  eye. 


10.  (a)  Name  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

(6)  What  wise  provision  allows  for  the  growth  of  the  brain? 

READING    AND    ORTHOGRAPHY. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  (a)  From  what  is  the  English  language  mainly  derived  and  what  other  languages 

have  contributed  largely?    (6)  Which  class  of  words  are  mainly  used  in  our 
proverbs? 

2.  (a)  Define  pronunciation  in  its  narrowest  sense,    (b)  Name  three  errors  in  pro- 

nunciation which  you  have  most  frequently  noted. 

3.  (a)  In  what  way  does  an  understanding  of  etymology  assist  in  the  use  of  words? 

(6)  Give  both  primary  and  secondary  derivative  of  glass. 

4.  Give  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  illustrate  the  use  of  each: 

anthfy,  ish,  retro^pan, 

5.  Quote  a  stanza  from  your  favorite  American  poet,  and  name  your  favorite  author  in 

fiction  and  history. 

6.  (a)  Would  you  precede  or  follow  the  reading  lesson  by  spelling?    (b)  Why  is  it  beet 

to  teach  the  one  in  connection  with  the  other? 
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7.  (a)  Construct  a  sentence  containing  the  following  words:    pear^  pare^  pair,    (b) 
Write  abbreviation  tor  junior ,  baronet,  Florida,  adminiairatrix,  noon. 


8. 


**A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage,^* 


(a)  Mark  vowels  in  above.  (6)  Desiffoate  diphthongs  and  digraphs,  (c)  Point 
out  substitute  and  silent  letters,  (d)  Indicate  the  most  emphatic  word  and 
required  inflection,    (e)  Show  division  of  syllables  in  italicized  words. 

9  and  10.  Spell  list  of  words. 

READING    AND   ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  (a)  What  inflection  is  generally  required  for  expressions  of  strong  emotion? 
(6)  What  for  tender  emotion? 

2.  (a)  Name  the  chief  fault  to  be  avoided  in  using  the  Word  Method. 
(6)  What  are  some  of  its  advantages  over  the  old  method? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  vou  pratice  concert  reading  and  why  must  this  exercise  be  very 

judiciously  used? 

4.  (a)  How  are  history  and  government  commonly  mispronounced? 
(b)  Mention  two  oiher  common  errors  in  pronunciation. 

5.  Insert  the  following  words  in  a  sentence:    Forth,  ascent,  hale,  cem'ent,  cement' . 

6.  (a)  How  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  grammatical  pauses  in  reading? 
(6)  What  are  rhetorical  pauses  and  what  determines  their  use? 

7.  (a)  What  benefit  is  gained  by  phonic  spelling? 

(b)  What  proportion  of  oral  and  written  spelling  do  you  use? 

8.  Show  division  of  Eyllables  and  accent  for  polysyllables  in  the  following:    ^*He 

sought  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  how  to  spell  morphine." 

9  and  10.  Spell  list  of  words. 


1.  phlegm 

2.  cargoes 

3.  folios 

4.  dilatory 

5.  diligent 

6.  penitentiary 

7.  acoustic 

8.  marriageable 

9.  millinery 
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10.  Wednesday 

11.  niece 

12.  different 

13.  diacritical 

14.  co-efficient 

15.  epaulet 

16.  chandelier 

17.  lieutenant 


18.  Pentateuch 

19.  eider-down 

20.  California 

21.  aeolian 

22.  parallel 

23.  lachrymal 

24.  reconnoiter 

25.  independent 


THEORY   AND   ART  AND  SCHOOL   LAW. 


First  and  Second  Orades. 

1.  What  is  attention?    How  may  it  be  acquired,  and  of  what  educational  value  is  it? 

2.  In  what  circumstances  would  you  encourage  the  study  of  algebra  or  philosophy  in 

a  mixed  school? 

3.  What  are  the  emotions  proper  to  excite  in  order  to  maintain  discipline?    Is  corpo- 

ral punishment  ever  to  be  used,  and  if  so,  when? 

4.  What  in  your  judgment  are  the  greatest  defects  in  our  common  school  svstem? 

Name  any  magazine  articles  or  other  discussions  which  you  have  recently  read 
on  this  subject. 

5.  (a)  State  three  characteristics  of  a  teacher  that  tend  to  cause  pupils  to  respect  him. 

(6)  State  five  hygienic  laws  which  every  teacher  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  his  pupils. 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  months  required  to  be  taught  in  a  district  of 

30  or  more  children?    (6)  In  a  district  of  800  onildren? 
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7.  The  law  presoribee  seten  ways  in  which  a  dietriot  office  may  become  vacant.    Men- 

tion five  of  them. 

8.  Has  a  district  board  the  authority  to  exclude  public  meetings  from  the  school 

house?    If  so,  to  what  extent? 

9.  On  what  date  should  the  triplicate  reports  of  the  township  board  of  inspectors  be 

made?    With  what  officers  are  these  reports  filed? 

10.  What  districts  may  establish  libraries  and  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  money 
apportioned  for  library  purposes?* 

*  This  law  was  ohaDged  by  the  last  Lsfflslatare.    Examiners  will  make  proper  allowanoe  in  marking 
imswer. 
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ir»ll^lC13      UXJUINQ-      1^^03. 


I.  Detaching  Terbitory  from  GBADEt)  Districts. 
II.  Notices  for  Calling  Special  School  Meeting. 

III.  Teachers'   Contracts  Made  Prior  to  Annual  School  Meeting. 

IV.  County  Commissioners  of  Schools — Qualifications  for  Office. 
V.  Authority  to  Purchase  School  Apparatus. 


SUPREiME    COURT    DECISIONS. 


I.  School  Districts — Detaching  Tebbitoby  from  Graded  Dist  riots. 

Burnett  et  aU  vb.  Board  of  School  Inspectors  of  Chickaming. 

Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  Oct.  2, 1893.    Change  of  School  Distriot — Consent  of 
Trustees. 

2  How.  Stat.  §5135,  requires  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  a  school 
district  to  the  delachin^^  uf  any  territory  from  one  school  district  and  the  attaching  of 
the  same  to  another.  The  only  evidence  of  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  a  district  to  such 
a  change  was  a  paper  signed  by  four  of  them  to  such  consent,  but  not  showing  any  cor- 
porate action  by  them,  and  a  paper  signed  by  the  director  of  the  district  showing  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  consent  was  given  to  such  change,  but  not  stating  that  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  gave  such  consent 

Held^  That  the  board  of  school  inspectors  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  such  change. 
Certiorari,  at  the  relation  of  Jane  Burnett,  Peter  Tebodo  and  George  Tebodo,  against 
the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  Chickaming. 

Writ  granted. 

George  S.  Clapp  for  relators. 

Grant,  J.  The  object  of  this  proceeding  is  to  test  the  validity  of  the  action  of  the 
defendants  in  detaching  certain  territory  from  school  district  No.  3,  and  attaching  the 
same  to  the  school  district  No.  4,  of  tbe  township  of  Chickaming.  The  action  must  be 
held  void  because  the  inspectors  did  not  have  before  them  legal  evidence  of  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  district  No.  3  to  the  alteration.  2  How.  Stat.  §5135, 
requires  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  district,  which  consent  must 
be  spread  upon  its  records.  In  obedience  to  a  call,  the  defendant  board  met,  Nov.  4, 
1892.  Tbe  only  evidence  of  consent  then  produced  before  it  was  a  paper  signed  by  four  of 
the  trustees  of  district  No.  3,  to  such  consent.  This  paper  did  not  show  corporate  action 
on  the  part  of  such  trustees,  nor  did  it  contain  any  evidence  that  such  action  was 
taken  in  their  corporate  capacity.  The  defendant  board  thereupon  adjourned  to  Nov. 
12.  At  this  meeting  was  produced  a  paper  signed  by  the  director  of  school  district 
No.  3,  purporting  to  state  tbe  action  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  said  district 
whereby  consent  was  given  to  detach  the  territory.  This  record  was  fatally  defective,  in 
that  it  did  not  show  that  a  majority  of  tbe  trustees  gave  their  consent.  The  defendant 
board  therefore  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  It  is  unnecessary  to  note  tbe 
other  defects  alleged.    The  proceedings  must  be  quashed. 

The  other  justices  concurred. 


II.    NOTICE  FOR  CALLING  OP  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  MEETING, 

James  H,  Peters  vs.  The  Township  of  Warren. 

This  action  is  brought  to  recover  $147.31  of  a  special  school  tax  paid  by  the  plaintiff 
under  a  written  protest.  The  tax  was  voted  at  a  special  school  meeting  of  District  No. 
1,  of  said  township,  for  the  ereotion  of  a  school  house.    The  principal  question  la 

81 
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whether  the  notice  of  the  special  tneetiDg  was  broad  enough  to  include  the  voting  of 
DQoney  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  annua)  school  meeting,  held  September  7,  a  resolution  was  offered  to  bond  the 
district  for  $5,000  to  procure  a  site  and  build  a  school  house,  but  was  not  carried 
and  the  meeting  adjourned.  On  September  10,  of  the  same  year  a  special  meeting  was 
called  by  the  school  board,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  vote  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  to  carry  on  the  school  the  ensuing  year,  and  **  Also  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
vote  upon  the  question  of  building  a  new  school  house.*'  and  such  other  questions  as  are 
necessarily  related  to  the  building  of  said  school  house. 

Section  5047,  2d  How.  Stat,  provides,  **But  no  special  meeting  shall  be  called  unless 
the  business  to  be  transacted  may  lawfully  come  before  such  meeting,  and  no  business 
shall  be  transacted  at  a  special  meeting  unless  the  same  be  stated  in  the  notice  of  said 
meeting."  . 

The  court  in<9tructed  the  jury  that  the  notice  was  insufficient,  and  directed  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff.  Liberal  rules  of  interpretation  must  be  applied  to  these  notices  and, 
if  they  be  such  as  under  a  fair  construction  to  give  notice  to  the  electors  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  meetings  are  called,  they  must  be  held  sufficient.  The  necessary  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  school  house  can  only  be  raised  in  two  ways;  viz.,  by  direct  tax  or 
the  issue  of  bonds.  This  the  electors  of  the  district  were  presumed  to  know.  There  is 
no  room  for  holding  that  they  could  have  been  misled  by  this  notice.  The  electors 
were  notified  that,  when  assembled,  they  were  to  vote  whether  they  would  erect  a  new 
school  house  and  whether  they  would  raise  the  necessary  funds  in  either  of  the  two 
methods  provided  by  law  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  electors  of  the  district  to  hold  that  they  did  not  understand  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  called  together. 

Judgment  reversed  and  entered  in  this  court  for  the  defendant,  with  the  costs  of 
both  courts.  * 

C.  B.  Grant, 
Chas.  D.  Long, 
Prank  A.  Hooker, 
John  W.  McGrath, 
r.  m.  montoomery. 


III.    TEACHERS    CONTRACTS    MADE    PRIOR   TO    ANNUAL    MEETING- 
LEGALITY  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Elizabeth  R  Farrell  vh.  ScJiool  District  No.  2  of  the  Township  of  Rubicon. 

The  defendant  is  a  graded  school  district  with  five  trustees.  Plaintiff  has  been 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  during  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  1891.  It  is 
claimed  that  she  was  employed  under  a  written  contract  dated  June  27,  made  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  the  board  on  June  20  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  commencing  in  Sep- 
tember. She  presented  herself  in  the  school  room  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  of 
8chor)l  to  perform  her  contract,  but  was  informed  by  the  director  that  another  teacher 
had  been  employed.  She  also  appeared  on  the  second  and  third  morning  for  a  like 
purpose,  but  on  Uie  third  morning  was  denied  permission  to  enter  the  school  bouse. 
She  claims  that  she  made  proper  efforts  to  obtain  like  employment  in  other  schools  but 
failed.  At  the  close  of  the  year  she  brought  this  suit  for  breach  of  the  contract  to 
recover  as  damages  the  salary  of  S400  mentioned  in  it.  The  court  directed  a  verdict 
in  her  favor. 

The  facts  will  be  stated  in  connection  with  each  point  raised  by  the  defense. 

1.  June  20ih  a  meeting  of  the  school  board  was  held  at  which  all  the  members  were 
present.  A  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two  to  employ  plaintiff  as 
principal  for  the  ensuing  school  year  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  month.  June  27  the  con- 
tract was  made,  signed  by  three  members  of  the  board,  the  mDderat or,  assessor,  and  one 
trustee,  and  by  the  plaintiff.  It  is  insisted  that  the  contract  is  void  because  not  signed 
by  the  director.  Under  How,  Stat,  Sec.  5134,  subdivision  4,  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  employ  qualified  teachers  and  to  require  the  director  and  moderator  to 
make  contracts  with  them  on  behalf  of  the  district.  This  point  is  ruled  against  the 
defendant  in  Crane  vs.  School  District,  61  Mich.,  299.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
director  and  moderator  to  defeat  the  action  of  the  board  by  refusing  to  sign  a  contract 
authorized  by  it.  ^ 
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2.  Theootitraot  was  valid,  though  niade  prior  to  the  annual  school  meeting.  The  old 
board  had  the  right  to  employ  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Tappan  vs.  School  District,  44  Mich.,  500. 
Cleveland  V8,  Amy,  88  Id.,  374. 

The  reasons  for  the  rule  are  fully  stated  in  Tappan  vs.  School  District.  The  statute 
providing  thut  the  annual  meeting  may  be  changed  from  September  to  July  does  not 
affect  the  rule. 

3.  After  the  annual  election  in  July,  at  which  two  new  trustees  were  elected,  and  on 
July  18,  the  board  met  and  by  resolution  rescinded  the  action  of  the  old  school  board 
in  hiring  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year.  July  20  notice  of  this  action  was  mailed  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  she  admits  having  received  it.  For  this  action  no  reason  was  given.  It 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  subsequent  board  to  rescind  a  contract  which  was  legally 
made  by  the  old  board,  without  some  valid  reason  therefor.  These  school  contracts 
are  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  other  contracts  and,  when  once  legally  made,  are 
equally  binding  upon  both  parties  thereto.  Neither  can  violate  them  without  compen- 
satim?  the  other  for  the  damages  sustained. 

4.  Plaintiff  introduced  in  evidence  two  certificates,  one  a  third  and  the  other  a  first 
grade.  The  first  grade  certificate  showed  that  she  was  qualitied  to  teach  in  any  school 
district  in  this  State  for  four  years.  These  were  objected  to  as  incompetent.  The 
objection  now  made  is  that  there  was  no  proof  that  they  had  been  issued  and  signed 
by  the  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  board  that  issued  them.  If  the  defendant  then 
claimed  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  certification,  it  was  its  duty  to  point  it  out  upon 
the  trial.  Technical  objections  of  this  character  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  under  a 
general  objection  of  incompetency  and  immateriality. 

Krolik  vs.  Graham,  64  Mich.,  226. 
Wood  vs.  Weimar,  104  U.  S..  786. 

5.  No  evidence  was  introduced  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  as  to  any  efforts  made  by 
plaintiff  to  secure  the  like  employment  elsewhere,  nor  as  to  her  opportunities  for  doing 
so,  except  that  which  was  elicited  from  the  plaintiff's  cross  examination.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  letter  notifying  her  of  the  resolution  of  the  board  attempting  to  rescind  the 
contract,  she  at  once  replied  that  she  would  insist  upon  keeping  the  contract^  and  that 
she  would  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  Echool  year  for  that  purpose.  She  testi- 
fied that,  between  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  and  the  opening  of  the  school, 
she  inquired  of  some  personal  friends  in  Livingston  county,  where  she  lived,  if  they 
knew  of  ^ny  vacancies  in  the  graded  Fchools  of  that  county.  She  made  no  application 
because  she  knew  of  no  vacancy.  Mi>st  graded  schools  employ  their  teachers  before 
the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June.  After  September  5,  she  made  several  applications 
for  positions  in  graded  schools,  but  did  not  find  any.  She  made  no  applications  m 
ordinary  di:«trict  schools. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  sought  or  accepted  service  of 
a  different  grade  or  character  from  that  in  which  she  was  employed.  Her  testimony 
was  uncontradicted,  nor  in  any  manner  impeached.  The  court,  therefore,  was  right  in 
holding  that  she  had  done  all  that  the  law  required  her  to  do  in  attempting  to  find 
other  employment. 

Wood  on  Master  and  Servant,  242  and  243. 

A  plaintiff  may  rest  his  case  upon  proof  of  a  contract  of  service,  its  breach  and  dam- 
ages which  are  determined  by  the  contract  price  of  the  services.  The  defense  that  he 
was  engaged  in  other  profitable  employment  or  might  have  had  other  similar  employ- 
ment, is  an  affirmative  one  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  defendant. 

Green,Ev.  Sec.  261. 

If  an  employer  sees  fit  to  discharge  his  employee  without  legal  excuse,  it  is  equally 
within  his  |>ower  to  seek  and.  if  he  find,  to  offer  other  similar  employment  to  such 
employee,  or  to  furnish  evidence  to  the  jury  that  such  employment  might  with  reason- 
able effort  have  been  obtained.  When  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  wrong,  the  law  oasts 
the  burden  upon  him  to  show  that  the  employee  has  not  or  need  not  have  suffered 
damages. 

6.  When  a  master  rescinds  a  contract  of  service  before  the  time  agreed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  such  service,  the  servant  has  his  choice  of  two  courses;  he  may  consider 
And  treat  the  contract  as  rescinded;  or  he  may  treat  it  as  still  existing  and  tender  per- 
formance at  the  proper  time. 

Howard  va.  Daly,  61  New  Yorlft  362. 

The  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  a  recision  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  service 
to  commence,  that  does  to  a  discharge  from  service.    In  the  latter  case  the  servant  is 
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presumed  to  be  out  of  employment  and  it  is  clearly  bis  duty  to  accept  otber  similar 
employ meDt.  But  in  the  former  case  he  is  not  presumed  to  be  out  of  employment  and 
cannot  therefore  in  reason  be  required  to  seek  other  employment  to  cover  the  future 
period.  If,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  tenchers,  they  are  taking?  their  vacation  for  rest 
and  recreation,  they  cannot  be  lec?ally  called  upon  to  abandon  these  and  seek  employ- 
ment for  the  coming  year.  Plaintiff  was  therefore  justified  in  notifying  defendant  that 
she  wnuld  insist  upon  her  contract  and  be  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  perform  it. 

7.    The  court  reje<;ted  the  question,  **Did  you  ever  study  geometry?"    This  was  one- 
of  the  studies  named  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  department.    This  was 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  incompetency  of  plaintiff  to  perform  her  con- 
tract.   The  course  of  study  was  introduced  in  evidence  and  shows  that  geometry  wa» 
an  optional  study  of  the  spring  term  in  the  tenth  grade.    This  was  the  only  evidence 
offered  to  show  incompetency,  but  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
right  to  defend  on  this  ground.    Plainttff^s  certificate  showed  that  she  had  passed  an 
examination  and  was  qualified  to  teach  in  this  particular  school.    Undoubtedly  the 
school  board,  upon  application  made  to  it,  has  the  right  to  require  further  examination 
of  the  applicant  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  employ  him.    That  was  not  done  in 
this  case.    Plaintiff  had  already  taught  in  this  school  for  some  time.    Both  she  and  the 
board  were  familiar  with  the  course  of  study.    She  made  no  concealments  as  to  her 
qualifications.    Her  certificate  entitled  her  to  teach  if  the  board  saw  fit  to  employ  ber^ 
Under  these  circumstances  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  board  had  no  right  to  rescind 
the  contract  even  if  it  had  been  done  on  the  ground  of  alleged  incompetency.    It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  board  was  not  aware  of  her  qualifications  at  the  time  the  contract  was- 
made.    She  had  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  service  and  have  her  competency  deter- 
mined by  the  service  rendered. 

It  is  a  hardship  upon  the  district  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for  services  which  were  not 
rendered,  and  upon  the  contrary  it  is  an  equal  hardship  upon  the  plaintiff  to  be  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  defendant  is  responsible  for  the  hardship  through 
the  action  of  its  ofHcers  and  must  therefore  suffer  the  consequences. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

C.  B.  Grant, 

C"AS.   D.  LiONO, 

Frank  A.  Hooker, 
John  W.  MrGR*TH, 

R  M.  MONTGOMERT. 


IV.    COUNTY      COMMISSIONER     OP     SCHOOLS— QUALIFICATIONS    FOR 

OFFICE. 

The  People,  ex.  reL  the  Attorney  General  V8.  Louis  V.  Howlett. 

Section  3  of  Act  No.  147,  Laws  of  1891,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  county  oommiFsioner  of  schools  who  shall  not  be  a  graduate  in  the  liter- 
ary department  of  Fome  reputable  college,  university,  or  State  normal  school,  or  hold  a 
State  teacher's  certificate,  or  who  shall  not  have  held  a  first  grade  certificate  within  two 
years  next  preceding  the  time  of  his  or  her  election,  or  shall  [not]  have  held  the  office 
of  county  commissioner  under  the  Act,  is  construed  as  follows: 

(a)    A  high  school  is  not  a  "  coll*  ge,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

(h)  A  person  holding  a  special  first  grade  certificate  not  granted  at  one  of  the  regu- 
lar public  examinations  provided  for  in  Act  No.  2G6.  Laws  of  1887,  and  Act  No.  147.  Laws 
of  1891,  or  who  holds  a  first  grade  certificate  granted  to  him  without  an  examination,  or 
who  receives  such  a  certificate  upon  a  public  examination  after  his  election,  is  not 
eligible  to  the  office  of  county  commissioner  of  schools. 

(c)  Holding  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  under  Act  No.  266. 
Laws  of  1887,  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  provision,  *'  or  shall  have  held  the  office  of 
county  commissioner  under  this  Act/' 

Error  to  Livingston.  (P*»rson,  J.)  Argued  November  17, 1892.  Decided  December 
22, 1892.  Information  in  the  nature  of  quo  tanrranto  to  test  the  right  of  respondent  to 
hold  the  office  of  county  commissioner  of  schools  for  Livingston  county.  Judgment  of 
ouster  affirmed.    The  facts  are  stated  in  the* opinion. 

William  F.  Van  Winkle  for  respondent,  A.  A.  Ellis,  Attorney  General  (Luke  8.. 
Montague  of  counsel)  for  the  people. 
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LoNG«  J.  This  is  a  proceeding  by  qtio  warranto  to  inquire  into  the  right  of  the 
respondent  to  hold  the  office  of  county  commissioner  of  schools  for  Livingston 
county.  The  cause  was  heard  in  the  circuit  court  of  that  county,  findings  of  fact  and 
law  made  and  judgments  of  ouster  entered.  The  case  is  here  to  review  the  action  of 
the  trial  court. 

It  appears  from  the  findings  of  fact  that  the  respondent,  at  the  time  this  proceeding 
WHS  commenced,  was  exercising  the  duties  of  county  commissioner  of  schools  for  Liiv- 
ingston  county,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  147,  Laws  of  lb91,  by  virtue  of  an 
election  by  the  board  of  supervisors  held  June  24, 1891,  and  that  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  theofiiceon  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August  following.  The  sole  question  is 
upon  the  eligibility  of  the  respondent. 

The  court  found  that  he  was  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  learning,  and 
ability  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school,  and  that  he  had  taugnt,  prior  to  his  election,  at 
least  one  year  with  ability  and  success;  that  in  1887  he  graduated  from  the  Howell 
Union  School,  receiving  a  graduating  diploma  which  entitled  him  to  admission  to 
various  courses  in  the  Michigan  University  without  further  examination;  that  all 
branches  of  study  required  for  a  first  grade  certificate  were  included  in  his  course  at 
the  Howell  Union  School;  that  prior  to  his  election  he  had  also  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  the  Michigan  University  and  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Livingston 
county,  and  was  also  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  examiners  of  that  county:  that 
he  held,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a  certificate  issued  by  the  board  of  school  examin- 
ers of  Washtenaw  county,  purporting  to  be  a  ** special  first  grade  certificate;"  but  such 
certificate  did  not  purport  to  be  a  regular  first  grade  certificate,  nor  was  it  issued  or 
dated  at  any  of  the  regular  public  examinations  provided  by  law;  that  after  his  elec- 
tion and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  office,  the  board  of  county  school 
examiners  of  Washtenaw  county  issued  and  delivered  to  him  a  teacher^s  first  grade 
certificate,  in  due  form  of  law  and  regular  upon  its  face,  signed  by  the  secretary  and 
chairman  of  such  board,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  August  7,  1891;  but  that  the 
respondent  was  not  present  at  the  examination,  though  the  board,  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  him,  were  satisfied  that  in  all  respects  he  was  qualified  to  hold  such 
certificate,  and  it  was  issued  in  good  faith,  but  not  delivered  to  respondent  until  four 
weeks  later;  that  since  the  filing  of  the  information  in  this  case,  the  board  of  school 
examiners  of  Macomb  county,  on  March  3, 1892,  issued  to  him  a  teacher^s  first  grade 
certificate  in  due  form  of  law;  that  this  was  upon  examination  of  the  respondent  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  board,  though  he  was  not  a  resident  of  that  county  at  the  time  and 
not  intending  to  teach  in  that  county.  It  was  found,  however,  by  the  court  below  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  the  respondent  was  not  a  graduate  of  the  literary  dt^part- 
ment  of  any  reputable  college,  university,  or  State  normal  school  Tunle^s  the  high  school 
department  of  the  Ilowell  Union  School  could  be  called  a  '*  college");  that  he  did  not 
hold  a  State  teacher^s  certificate;  that  he  had  not  held  a  first  grmie  certificate  within 
two  years  next  preceding  the  time  of  his  election;  that  he  bad  not  held  the  office  of 
county  commissioner  under  Act  No.  147,  Laws  of  189l;  and  that  there  were  more  than 
50  schools  in  said  county  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  county  commissioner  at  the 
time. 

From  these  facts  the  court  concluded  as  a  matter  of  law: 

1.  That  said  special  first  grade  certificate  was  not  authorized  by  law  and  was  void. 

2.  That  the  Lesrislature  did  not  intend  to  include  union  or  graded  schools  within 
the  term,  "  reputable  college." 

.3.  That  the  acquisition  of  a  first  grade  certificate  after  election  does  not  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  plain  language  of  the  statute,  which  expressly  says  that  such  certi- 
ficate, to  be  available,  must  have  been  had  at  some  period  within  two  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  election. 

4.  That,  under  the  terms  of  the  statute,  the  respondent  is  not  eligible  to  the  office. 

5.  That,  being  ineligible  by  express  terms  of  law,  there  is  no  room  for  the  court  to 
consider  questions  of  public  policy  or  public  good. 

Section  4  of  article  13  of  the  constitution  leaves  the  matter  of  the  government  of  the 
primary  schools  of  the  State  to  the  Legislature,  by  providing  that  it  shall  establish  a 
system  whereby  schools  shall  be  kept,  without  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the  State.  The  offi'^e  of  county  commissioner 
of  schools  is  not  one  of  the  offices  enumerated  in  the  constitution;  but,  under  the  gen- 
eral power  of  the  Legislature  conferred  by  the  constitution,  undoubtedly  that  body  has 
the  right,  in  arranging  the  school  system,  to  make  such  regulations  for  the  government 
thereof  as  its  wisdom  shall  dictate.  The  Act  of  1891  provides  for  the  election  of  a 
county  commissioner  of  schools  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county. 

Section  3  of  that  Act  provides  that:  ^No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
-county  commissioner  of  schoola  who  shall  not  be  a  graduate  in  the  literary  department 
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of  Borae  reputable  oolle^e,  university,  or  State  normal  school,  or  hold  a  State  teachers*' 
certificate,  or  i^ho  shall  not  have  held  a  first  grade  certificate  within  two  jears  next 
preceding  the  time  of  his  or  her  election  or  shall  have  held  the  office  of  county  com- 
missioner under  this  act/*  ^ 

The  Legislature,  having  the  power  under  the  constitution  to  provide  for  a  county 
commissioner  of  schools,  had  the  right  to  fix  and  determine  tlie  qualifications  of  the 
incumbent  of  the  office  within  reasonable  limits:  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  qualifi- 
cations required  by  the  Act  are  unreasonable.  Our  primary  school  system  is  the  pride 
of  the  State;  and  the  legislative  intent,  as  shown  by  the  Act,  was  to  keep  up  the  stand, 
ard  of  teachers  to  be  employed  therein,  by  requiring  certain  educational  qualifications 
in  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  lo  examine  the  teachers  to  be  employed  and  determine 
their  fitness  for  the  work  intrusted  to  them.  It  is  contended  by  council  that  respond- 
ent did  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Act,  in  that; 

1.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Howell  high  school. 

2.  He  held  a  special  first  grade  certificate  from  the  board  of  examiners  of  Washte- 
naw county;  and  there  was  also  issued  to  him  a  first  grade  certificate  by  the  board  of 
examiners  of  Washtenaw  county,  dated  August  7, 1891,  and  also  one  from  the  board  of 
examiners  of  Macomb  county.  March  3, 1892. 

3.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  examiners  of  Livingston*  county- at 
the  time  of  his  election. 

We  think  that  he  has  not  shown  the  necessary  qualifications  to  hold  the  office- 
required  by  the  Act. 

1.  His  graduation  from  the  Howell  high  school  does  not  confer  upon  him  what  the 
Act  requires.  It  is  not  a  '^college,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  That  term  must  be 
taken  in  its  popular  senpe  and  well  understood  meaning.  High  schools  are  now  estab- 
lished in  all  the  principal  cities  and  larger  villages  of  the  State,  and  had  become  well 
known  as  such  before  the  passage  of  the  Act  in  question;  and  certainly  the  Legislature 
never  intended  by  the  language  employed  to  class  such  schools  as  colleges. 

2.  The  certificates  held  by  him  as  a  teacher  did  not  confer  upon  him  the  necersary 
qualifications  to  hold  the  office.  The  special  first  grade  certificate,  and  the  only  one 
held  by  him  at  the  time  of  hU  election,  was  void,  for  the  reason  that  first  grade  certifi- 
cates can  only  be  granted  on  Ihe  first  Thursday  of  Maich  and  of  August  of  earh  year^ 
under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  266,  Laws  of  1887,  and  Act  No.  147,  Laws  of  1891.  It 
was  said  by  this  court  in  Lee  vs.  School  Dist.  71,  Mich.  361:  ** These  special  first  grade 
certificates  are  to  bridge  over  the  time  between  the  commencement  of  a  school  and  the 
next  meeting  of  thn  board  of  examiners,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  persons 
eligible  to  office."  Under  these  acts  a  special  certificate  is  granted,  and  valid  only  to 
teach  in  a  Fpecified  district;  and  first  grade  certificates  can  be  granted  only  at  the  regu- 
lar public  examinations  provided  for  in  these  Acts,  that  is  on  the  urst  Thursday  of 
March  and  of  August  of  each  year. 

3.  The  second  certificate  issued  to  the  respondent,  it  appears  by  the  finding  of  the 
court,  was  not  upon  any  examination  taken  by  him.  He  was  not  present  at  any  exam- 
ination. The  board  agreed  to  issue  a  certificate  and  did  issue  it.  as  bearing  date  of 
August  7, 1891;  bui  it  was  not  delivered  to  the  respondent  until  four  weeks  afterwards, 
and  after  his  election,  and  after  he  bad  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  We 
think  this  certificate  is  also  void.  It  is  the  intent  of  thes«i  Acts  that  any  person  desir- 
ous of  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  shall  present  himself  or  herself  before  the  board 
of  examiners  on  one  of  the  days  specified  in  the  Acts,  there  to  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion and,  if  found  to  be  qualified,  then  to  receive  a  certificate  in  the  proper  grade. 
The  Legislature  has  provided  this  method  for  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, Hnd  a  certificate  issued  to  one  who  has  not  taken  an  examination  at  all  and  whose 
qualifications  are  not  ascertained  upon  an  examination,  is  not  such  a  certificate  as  the 
law  provides  for. 

4.  The  third  certificate  was  issued  March  .3,  1892,  upon  a  public  examination  had  at 
the  time  the  law  provides  for  the  meeting  of  the  board,  and  is  in  due  form  of  law,  and 
it  is  conceded  that  it  is  now  held  by  the  respondent,  unrevoked;  but  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  f»ffice  **  who  phall  not  have  held  a  first  grade 
certificate  within  two  years  next  preceding  the  time  of  his  or  her  electicm."  It  is  con- 
tended by  respondent  that  there  being  no  person  who  claims  the  office,  and  his  eligibility 
being  now  established,  he  should  not  be  ousted.  The  limitation,  however,  upon  the 
right  t'l  hold  the  office  is  plainly  fixeJ  by  this  statute.  He  must  have  held  a  first  grade 
certific-ite  at  some  period  of  time  within  the  two  years  next  preceding  his  election. 
This  he  did  not  have. 

5.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  under  the  act  of 
1887  (lid  not  make  him  eligible.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  make  one 
holding  that  position  eligible  to  the  office.    The   provision  of    the  Act,  '*or  shall 
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have  beld  the  office  of  oounty  commiBsioDer  under  this  Act,"  clearly  implies  ooe  who 
in  the  future  may  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  under  the  Act  and  have  heJd  that  office 
under  the  Act  at  some  time  prior  thereto.  We  think  the  court  below  was  right,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  entering  judgment  of  ouster.  Ihe  judgment  must  be  affirmed, 
with  costs. 
The  other  Justices  concurred. 


V.    AUTHORITY    TO    PURCHASE    APPARATUS. 

T}ie  Western  Publishing  House  vs.  School  District  No.  1,  of  th^  Township  of  Locke. 

1.  A  purchase  of  *'  Yaggy's  Anatomical  Study,"  an  atlas  containing  40  or  50  pagep  of 
plates  and  printed  matter  prepared  as  an  aid  in  teaching  anatomfr  and  physiology,  with 
the  special  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  of  alchol  and  nicotine  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem, can  only  be  made  so  as  to  charge  a  school  district  when  authorized  by  a  Tote  of 
the  quahtied  electors  thereof,  lawfully  assembled;  citing  How.  Stat.  §5052,  subds.  7, 12; 
Id.  §5073,  subd.  6;  Gibson  vs.  School  Dist.,  36  Mich.,  404. 

2.  While  the  atlas  in  question  may  be  oonvenient,  it  is  not  absolutely  nf  cessary  in 
order  that  effect  may  be  given  to  the  purpose  of  3  How.  Stat.  §5067,  which  requires 
that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the 
nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system,  by  the  aid  of 
text  books  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  are  able  to  read,  and  as  thoroughly  as  in  other 
studies  pursued  in  the  same  school,  said  text  books  to  be  first  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  selected  by  the  school  board.  Error  to  Ingham.  (Person,  J.) 
Submitted  on  briefs  December  2, 1802.    Decided  December  22, 1802. 

Assumpsit.    Plaintiff  brings  error.    Affirmed. 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Franklin  S.  Porter  for  appellant. 

Jjuke  S.  Montague  for  defendant. 

Durand,  J.  On  or  about  April  24, 1888,  George  R.  Avery,  who  was  the  assessor  of  the 
defendant  school  district,  had  pome  talkC  with  plaintiff's  agent  about  the  purchase  of 
Yaggy's  Anatomical  Study,  which  is  an  atl&3  containing  40  or  50  pages  of  plates  and 
printed  matter  prepared  for  teaching  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  the  special  purpose 
of  showing  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  nicotine  upon  the  human  system.  '1  hereupon  the 
plaintiff's  agent  applied  to  Oscar  F.  Perry,  who  was  the  director,  to  sell  the  Btudy  to 
the  distriirt.  A  contract  for  the  sale  to  the  district  was  then  made  and  signed  by 
Oscar  F.  Perry,  upon  which  the  plaintiff's  agent  took  the  contract,  or  order,  to  George 
R  Avery,  the  assessor,  who  also  signed  it.  He  then  took  it  to  George  Hunt,  the  moder- 
ator of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  signature,  but  be  refused  to  sign  it. 

It  is  admitted  that  neither  previous  to  nor  at  the  time  of  signing  the  contract  were 
the  district  board,  or  any  two  of  them,  together,  nor  did  they  act  together  as  such  in 
reference  to  the  contract,  but  that  they  acted  separately  in  signing  it.  After  it  was 
signed,  the  plaintiff,  in  pursuance  of  it,  sent  the  study  referred  to  to  Mr.  Perry,  at  Perry, 
Shiawassee  county,  with  an  order  to  be  filled  out  or  signed,  providing  for  the  payment 
of  935.    The  order  reads  as  follows: 

LockCy  Michigan^  April  24^  1888. 

Assessor  of  School  District  No.  1,  Township  of  Locke,  County  of  Ingham: 

*'Pay  to  Western  Publishing  House,  or  bearer,  on  the  first  dny  of  January,  1880.  at 
Exchange  Bank  in  Williamston.  Michigan,  the  sum  of  835  out  of  any  moneys  in  your 
hands  belonging  to  said  district  in  incidental  fund,  for  one  copy  of  Yaggy's  Anatomical 
Study,  with  interest  at  seven  per  cent  per  annum. 
*'  By  order  of  the  board." 

When  the  study  and  the  order  were  received,  Mr.  Perry  signed  the  order  as  director 
and  sent  it  by  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  moderator,  who  also  signed  it,  and 
returned  it  to  Mr.  Perry,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  plaintiff  and  took  the  study  to  his 
own  house.  Mr.  Perry,  the  director,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  the  moderator,  were  not  together 
when  the  last  order  was  signed;  and  the  Fchool  board  never  met  together  as  a  board  to 
act  upon  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  study.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
school  district  in  September,  1888,  Mr.  Perry  took  the  study  to  the  meeting  for  the 
voters  to  examine;  and  he  made  a  report  of  what  had  been  done  in  reference  to  its  pur- 
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ehase.  The  district  refused  to  make  the  purchase  of  the  study  or  to  recoguize  what 
had  already  beea  dooe  in  that  direction,  and  the  district  has  ever  since  that  time 
refused  to  adopt  the  report  of  its  officers  or  to  accept  the  study.  The  study  has  never 
been  used  in  tne  school  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Perry,  in  bis  house,  ever 
since  it  was  received;  and  there  has  been  no  vote  of  the  district  adopting  it  as  a  text 
book.  After  the  annual  school  meetiog  in  September,  1888,  Mr.  Perry  wrote  the  plain- 
tiff that  the  district  refused  to  accept  the  study,  and  offered  to  pay  express  chai^ges 
both  ways  if  plaintiff  would  take  it  back.  This  offer  the  plaintiff  refused,  and  when 
the  order  became  due,  demand  for  payment  was  made  and  refused;  and  this  suit  was 
then  brought  to  recover  upon  it. 

The  circuit  judge  fouod  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  that  the  contract  or  purchase  was 
without  authority  and  that  the  order  was  not  a  valid  claim  against  the  district,  and 
gave  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

We  think  the  circuit  judge  was  right.  The  director  is  expressly  prohibited  from 
making  purchases  of  this  character,  by  subdivision  6  of  section  5073,  How.  Stat.,  which 
provides  that: 

'^  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  director  to  purchase 
charts  or  any  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  school  room,  without  a  vote  of  the  district 
authorizing  the  same.'* 

Neither  can  he  gain  any  power  by  joining  with  the  other  members  of  the  district 
board  in  making  such  purchase,  for  the  board  itself  is  not  authorized  to  do  so.  Board 
of  Education  vs.  Common  Council,  80  Mich.,  548.  Purchases  of  this  character  can  only 
be  made  when  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  and  the  power  to  make  them  is 
given  to  the  qualfied  voters  of  the  school  district,  when  lawfully  assembled,  and  to  no 
one  else,  as  is  seen  by  a  reference  to  subdivision  6,  of  section  5073,  referred  to,  and  sub- 
divisions 7  and  12  of  section  5062,  How.  Stat.  See  also,  Gibson  vs.  School  Dist.,  36 
Mich.  404. 

Section  5067,  How.  Stat.,  as  amended  bv  Act  number  165,  Laws  of  1887,  does  not 
change  the  general  rule  as  above  stated.  While  these  charts  may  be  convenient,  they 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  m  order  that  effect  may  be  given  to  the  purposes  of  the 
law.    Yaggy  vs.  District  Tp.,  80  Iowa,  121  (45  N.  W.  Rep.  553). 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  show  plainly  the  wisdom  of  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  which  confide  the  power  of  making  purchases  of  this  character  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  school  district.  They  undoubtedly  save  the  iieople  from  many  useless 
and  extravagant  purchases  urged  by  interested  parties  upon  school  district  officers 
when  met  (as  they  were  in  this  case)  singly,  and  who,  in  the  hurry  of  private  business, 
are  often  induced  to  sign  contracts  to  which  they  would  not  consent  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  subject  fairly  discussed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  district  board, 
or  at  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district 

The  judgment  is  affirmed  with  costs. 

The  other  Justices  concurred. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  jMICHIGAN. 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1893. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  appointments  made  and  of  resignations 
accepted: 

In  October,  1892,  F.  B.  Mecbem  was  appointed  Tappan  Professor  of 
Law;  and  Assistant  Professor  J.  E.  Beighard,  Professor  of  Animal 
Morphology. 

In.  November,  1892,  George  F.  Metzler,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics; E.  W.  Dow,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  History,  each  for  one  year;  Carl 
W.  Belser,  Ph.  D.,  (reappointed  for  three  yeai*s)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages;  Jud^e  Samuel  Maxwell,  Lecturer  on  Code  Pleading 
(one  year);  William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Com- 
mon Law  (one  year). 

In  DecemBer,  1892,  Assistant  Professor  T.  C.  Trueblood  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  from  January  1,  1893. ' 

In  February,  1893,  the  resignations  of  Assistant  Professor  Belser,  Ph. 
D.,  Arthur  G.  Hall,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and  Moritz  Levi, 
A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French,  were  accepted;  and  Pomeroy  Ladue,  B.  S., 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and  Eugene  Leser,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  French,  each  for  the  second  semester. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  Oriental 
Languages.  He  afterwards  appointed  W.  Muss-Arnolt,  Ph.  D.,  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  for  the  second  semester. 

In  May,  P.  C.  Newcombe,  B.  S.,  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  for  the  next  year,  to  take  the  work  of  Professor  Spalding, 
who  was  granted  permission  to  spend  the  coming  year  in  Europe.  Pro- 
feasor  McLaughlin  was  also  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  to  pursue 
studies  in  Europe.  The  resignation  of  Professor  John  J.  Abel,  Ph.  D., 
was  accepted. 

In  June  the  following  appointments  were  made: 

IN  THE   LAW   DEPARTMENT, 

{for  one  year). 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Advanced  Course  in  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  Constitutional  History. 
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Thomas  M.  Cooley,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
Henry  B.  Brown,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty. 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Toxicology  in  its  Legal 
Relations. 

Marshall  D.  Ewell,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Samuel  Maxwell,  Lecturer  on  Code  Pleading. 

James  L.  High,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Injunctions  and  Receivers. 

Melville  M.  Bigelow,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Insurance. 

John  B.  Clayberg,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Mining  Law. 

Richard  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 

George  H.  Lothrop,  Ph.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 

Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Railroad  Problem. 

William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Common  Law. 

Elias  Finley  Johnson,  B.  S.,  LL.  M.,  Instructor  in  Law. 

IN   BOTH  THE   MEDICAL   AND   LITERARY   DEPARTMENTS. 

Warren  P.'  Lombard,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  permanent  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  Histology. 

Frederick  G.  Novy,  Sc.  D.,  M.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Physiological  Chemistry,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Vaughan. 

IN  THE  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

John  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D  ,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin. 

George  HempI,  Ph.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Eoglish. 

Edward  D.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  Junior  Professor  of  Metallurgy  and  Metal- 
lurgical Chemistry  (he  to  provide  his  own  assistant). 

Each  of  the  above  three  persons  is  required  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senior  Professor  in  his  branch  (Professor  Campbell  under  Prof essor 
Prescott). 

Fred  N.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  reappointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  for 
three  years. 

Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.  D.,  reappointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
for  three  years. 

George  H.  Mead,  A.  B.,  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
for  three  years. 

Joseph  L.  Markley,  Ph.  D.,  reappointed  Instructor  in  Mathematics  for 
three  years. 

Moritz  Levi,  A.  B.,  reappointed  Instructor  in  Frenqji  for  three  years. 

Fred  Morley,  C.  E.,  reappointed  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry 
and  Drawing  for  three  years. 

Elmer  A.  Lyman,  A.  B.,  reappointed  Instructor  in  Mathematics  for 
three  years. 

The  following  reappointments  and  new  appointments  were  made  for  one 
year. 

Dr.  James  A.  Craig,  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages. 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  American 
History. 

Hiram  A.  Sober,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

George  O.  Higley,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry. 

Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

Jonathan  A.  C.  Hildner,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 
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Ernst  Vose,  Instructor  in  German. 

David  M.  Lichty,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry. 

John  O.  Reed,  Ph.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Benjamin  P.  Bourland,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

John  R.  EflBnger,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Lorenzo  N.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Herbert  F.  DeCou,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Morphology. 

Ernst  H.  Mensel,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Lawrence  McLouth,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Earle  W.  Dow,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Pomeroy  Ladue,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Eugene  Lesser,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  French. 
'  George  E.  Dawson,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Moses  Gomberg,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Clarence  G.  Wrentmore,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and 
Drawing. 

Eric  Doolittle,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

Karl  E.  Guthe,  Ph  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Tobias  Diekhoff,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

George  A.  Miller,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Marshall  S.  Brown,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

The  following  assistants  were  reappointed  for  one  year: 

Charles  H.  Cooley,  A.  B.,  in  Political  Economy. 

Frank  H.  Dixon,  Ph.  B.,  in  Political  Economy. 

Alice  L.  Hunt,  in  Drawing. 

William  F.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Instructor  and  Accountant  in  the  Chemica! 
Laboratory. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE   AND  SUBOEBT. 

{for  one  year), 

William  F.  Breakey,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 
Martin  L.  Belser,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Simon  M.  Yutzy,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Osteology,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHABMAOY. 

Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany 
(for  one  year). 

THE   GENERAL   LIBBABT. 

Fred  P.  Jordan,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  catalogue. 
Byron  A.  Finney,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  circulation. 
Anderson  H.  Hopkins,  Ph.  B.,  General  Assistant. 

The  following  appointment  was  made  at  the  August  meeting: 

Arthur  R.  Cushny,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  for  one  year,  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery- 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wood  resigned  the  Professorship  of  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  1,  Charles  Gatchell,  M.  D.,  resigned  tha 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Homceopathic  Medical  College. 
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The  following  appointments  were  made: 

S.  D.  Townley,  M.  S.,  Instractor  ia  Astronomy,  in  place  of  Eric  Doo- 
little,  appointed  in  June,  who  declined. 

D.  C.  Worcester,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Morphology,  in  place  of 
Dr.  H.  B.  Ward,  resigned. 

H.  S.  Jennings,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Vertebrate  Morphology. 
C.  G.  Darling,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Lecturer  on   Oral   Pathology   in  the 
Dental  College. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  20,  the  following  appointments  were 
made: 

P.  M.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  was  made  Junior  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

Manrice  P.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  in 
the  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 

E.  R.  Eggleston,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  same 
department 

Louis  P.  Hall,  D.  D.  S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative 
Dentistry. 
J.  B.  Johnston,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  Invertebrate  Morphology. 
Max  Winkler,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows,  during  the  year: 

DEGREES    ON    EXAMINATION. 

Bachelor  of  Letters > >  29 

Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Bioloj?y) __ _._  8 

Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Chemistry) 5 

Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Electrical  Engineering) _ 13 

Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Mining  Engineering) _ 2 

Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Mechanical  Engineering) 13 

Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Civil  Engineering) 15 

Bachelor  of  Science 15 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 53 

Bachelorof  Arts _ 73 

Master  of  Letters > 2 

Oivil  Engineer 1 

Master  of  Science _  4 

Master  of  Philosophy 5 

Master  of  Arts _ _ 12 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 1 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery) 49 

Bachelor  of  Laws _ > 330 

Master  of  Laws _ 18 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 20 

MasU^r  of  Pharmacy 1 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Homoeopathic  Medical  College) > 20 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery > 53 

742 

HONORARY    DKGRE?:S. 

Master  of  Science > __      1 

Master  of  Arts 2 

745 


Last  year  the  number  of  degrees  conferred,  699,  was  the  largest  recorded 
in  the  history  of  any  American  University.  But  that  number  is  now 
exceeded  by  46.     This  is  more  noteworthy  because,  owing  to  the  transition 
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in  Medical  Schools  from  a  three  years'  course  to  a  four  years'  course,  the 
number  graduating  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  only 
about  half  as  large  as  usual.  The  coming  year  the  graduating  class  in  that 
Department  will  be  about  as  large  as  it  was  in  former  years.  If  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  were  occasioned  by  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  graduation,  it  would  afford  no  ground  for  satisfaction.  But  it 
has  come  in  the  face  of  an  advance  in  the  requirements  of  graduation,  and 
is,  therefore,  gratifying.     The  attendance  has  been  as  follows: 

SUMMARY   OF  STUDENTS. 
DEPARTMHMT  OF  LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS.  • 

Holder  of  the  Elisb a  Jones  Classical  Fellowship 1 

Resident  Graduates 65 

Candidates  for  an  Advanced  Degree,  enrolled  in  other  Departments 6 

Graduates  Studying  in  Absentia 44 

Undergraduates: 

Candidates  for  a  Degree __• 1131 

Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 244 

Total \ 1491 

DEPARTMENT  OF    MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

•  Resident  Graduates 3 

.     Fourth  Year  Students 46 

Third  Year  Students 76 

Second  Year  Students 91 

First  Year  Students 128 

Total 344 

DEPARTMENT  OF    LAW. 

Resident  Graduates 24 

Seniors 319 

Juniors  ._ 270 

Special  Students 12 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.    14 

TotaL. 639 

SCHOOL  OP     PHARMACY. 

Resident  Graduates 2 

Second  Year  Students 33 

First  Year  Students 47—    82 

HOMCEOPATHIO  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Resident  Graduates i 1 

Fourth  Year  Students 21 

Third  Year  Students 13 

Second  Year  Students 10 

First  Year  Students 18-     63 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

Resident  Graduates _ _ 7 

Seniors. ._ - 52 

Juniors _ * 76 

Freshmen 54—  189 

2808 
Deduct  for  names  counted  more  than  once 30 

Total 2778 
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The  number  of  students  was  larger  than  in  the  year  preceding  by  86» 
By  far  the  largest  increase  was  in  the  Literary  Department,  161.  The 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Dental  College  had  each  one  more  student 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  attendance  fell  off  a  little  in  each  of 
the  other  Professional  Schools.  We  regard  the  growth  of  the  Literary 
Department  as  the  surest  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  University^ 
There  was  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  attendance  of  most  of  the  stronger 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  last  year.  But  though  this  growth 
of  the  western  institutions  might  have  been  expected  to  reduce  our  numbers^ 
such  did  not  prove  to  be  the  fact.  The  students  from  other  states  than  Mich- 
igan were  even  more  than  in  1891-2.  But  tbe  aggregate  increase  of  86  was 
chi^y  due  to  the  increased  number  from  Michigan,  which  was  79  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  Michigan 
furnished  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  more  than  one-half  of  all  our  stu- 
dents. This  evinced  a  gratifying  appreciation  by  the  State  of  the  advan- 
tages the  University  offers  to  her  children,  ana  also  of  the  value  of  a 
higher  education. 

Porty.four  of  our  states  and  territories  were  represented  in  our  students^ 
Illinois  sending  310,  Ohio  217,  Indiana  114,  Iowa  71,  Pennsylvania  72, 
New  York  €7,  Missouri  55,  Kansas  38,  Wisconsin  38,  Nebraska  33,  Minne- 
sota 30,  Utah  29,  California  27,  Massachusetts  24,  Colorado  23,  Kentucky 
21,  Oregon  15,  Washington  15,  Tennessee  12,  Maryland  9,  Montana  9, 
Texas  9,  New  Hampshire  8.  Every  New  England  State  was  represented. 
Students  were  present  from  the  following  foreign  states  and  provinceB: 
Ontario  (29),  Japan,  England,  Germany,  China,  New  Brunswick,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Italy,  Barbadoes,  Bermuda,  Bulgaria,  Costa  Rica,  Manitoba,  Porto 
Rico,  Quebec,  Scotland,  South  Africa.  It  is  a  fact  of  special  interest 
that  two  women  from  China  are  in  attendance  on  the  Medical  Department. 
They  are  under  the  care  of  American  missionaries,  who  are  here  with  them. 
So  far  as  I  know  they  are,  with  a  single  exception,  the  first  Chinese  women 
who  have  ever  left  their  native  land  for  the  purpose  of  study.  The 
importance  of  bucIi  an  experiment  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  attendance  of  women  was  as  follows: 

Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 614 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery _ 71 

Department  of  Law - 2 

School  of  Pharmacy _ .—      6 

HomcBopathic  Medical  C!ollege - 14 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 7 

Total 614 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  increased  attendance  of 
women;  in  the  aggregate,  83,  or  15.6  per  cent;  in  the  Literary  department, 
77,  or  17.6  per  cent;  in  the  Medical  Department,  12,  or  20  per  cent;  in  the 
Pharmacy  Department  of  2.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  1,  in  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  6,  in  the  Dental  College  of  1 
The  women  now  constitute  nearly  37  per  cent  of  the  attendance  in  the 
Literary  Department.  Last  year  they  formed  33  per  cent  Whether  one 
observes  the  hi^h  schools  or  the  colleges  of  the  country,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women,  compared  with  that 
of  the  men,  who  are  obtaining  an  academic  or  collegiate  education.  Li 
many  of  the  Michigan  high  schools  the  graduating  classes  are  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  girls.    The  boys  are  drawn  off  to  wage-earning  pursoito 
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before  they  have  completed  the  school  course.  It  is  no  longer  an  excep- 
tional thing  for  the  girl  in  the  family  to  go  to  college.  She  looks  forward, 
if  her  father's  means  permit  the  anticipation,  from  the  high  school  to  the 
college,  as  she  looked  forward  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school. 
So  it  haa  come  to  pass  that  the  number  of  young  women,  not  only  in  the 
colleges  which  are  intended  for  their  sex  alone,  but  also  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  which  re«eive  students  of  both  sexes,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  indeed  becoming  a  question  whether  a  generation  hence  there  will  be 
as  many  college-trained  men  as  college-trained  women  in  this  country. 
The  educational,  intellectual,  and  social  consequences  of  this  forward 
movement  in  the  training  of  women  we  may  not  be  able  to  foresee  fully, 
but  that  they  must  be  very  important  no  one  can  doubt.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  they  will  be  very  beneficient  Just  now,  however,  the  stimulus 
to  obtain  collegiate  education  needs  to  be  given  to  the  boys  more  than  to 
the  girls,  at  least  in  the  west. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  rapidly  increasing  favor  with  which 
the  policy  of  opening  universities  and  colleges  to  women  is  received  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  The  success  of  women  in  all  branches  of 
university  study,  and  the  wise  use  which  they  are  making  of  their  attain- 
ments in  life,  are  fast  overcoming  the  objections  long  held  to  offering  them 
the  opportunities  for  higher  education,  while  the  experience  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  are  educating  men  and  women  together  is  rapidly  conquer- 
ing the  theoretical  objections  to  co-education  of  the  sexes.  The  benefits 
of  this  rational  policy  of  opening  to  women  the  advantages  of  education 
long  offered  to  men,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  blessings  thus  conferred 
personally  upon  the  women  who  enjoy  those  advantages,  but  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  vast  improvement  thus  secured  to  the  schools  in  which 
these  women  are  teaching.  A  new  inspiration  has  been  carried  into  the 
seminaries,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  in  which  women,  graduates  of  good 
colleges,  are  now  giving  instruction.  Few  agencies  have  been  more 
potent  in  lifting  the  grade  of  secondary  education  in  the  west  in  the  last 
few  years  than  the  thorough  collegiate  training  of  the  women  who  have 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  Waterman  Gymnasium,  though  insufficient  for 
the  completion  of  the  building,  have  enabled  us  to  put  up  the  walls  of  the 
main  structure,  to  roof  it,  and  to  lay  the  principal  floors.  We  need  about 
$18,000  to  finish  the  building  which  is  now  enclosed,  and  we  should  have 
about  $20,000  more  to  complete  the  wing  for  the  women.  The  severity  of 
the  financial  crisis  in  the  country  has  rendered  it  useless  to  attempt  to 
secure  these  sums  during  the  months  just  past.  We  trust  that,  when  busi- 
ness prosperity  returns,  we  may  receive  the  needed  help.  It  seems  due  to 
the  benefactors  who  have  already  contributed  that  we  should  push  the 
building  to  completion  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 

Some  of  our  professors  have  continued  what  is  known  as  the  University 
Extension  work  during  the  past  winter,  at  Detroit,  Grand  Kapids,  East 
Saginaw,   Toledo,  and    Cadillac.      Professor  Demmon  gave  courses  on 
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English  Literature,  Professor  Adams  on  Problems  of  Transportation,  Por- 
fessor  Yaughan  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Professor  Carhart  on  Elec- 
tricity, and  Professor  Scott  on  Art.  Classes  of  good  size  were  organized 
and  work  was  successfully  accomplished.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say 
whether  the  popular  interest  in  this  work  is  to  grow  or  to  decline.  But  it 
is  already  very  clear  that  the  draught  which  the  lecturing  makes  on  the 
Professors,  when  added  to  their  regular  work,  is  heavy,  and  if  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  University  to  provide  much  instruction  of  this  kind 
as  a  part  of  its  regular  work,  then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  appoint,  as  some 
universities  have  appointed,  men  to  give  most  of  their  time  and  strength 
to  lecturing  to  Extension  classea  If  the  means  are  available,  something 
can  be  ^id  for  doing  so.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that,  in  our  circumstan- 
ces, we  are  yet  called  to  make  special  appointment  of  Extension  lecturers. 
We  may,  however,  give  the  subject  further  consideration. 

LITEBARY   DEPARTMENT. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  giving  more 
attention  to  the  work  of  graduate  students  in  the  Literary  Department. 
The  Faculty  of  that  Department  had  then  been  for  a  year  carefully  consid- 
ering how  we  could  increase  the  eflScieney  of  our  instruction  of  the  grad- 
uates. They  decided  to  commit  the  direction  of  the  work  to  an  Adminis- 
trative Council,  composed  of  the  senior  professors  in  the  various  branches 
taught.  That  body  has  devoted-much  labor  and  thought  to  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  the  graduate  work,  and  it  is  believed  that,  during  the  year, 
considerable  improvement  has  been  made.  More  careful  supervision  of 
the  student^has  been  made  practicable,  and  certain  important  principles 
in  respect  to  graduate  study  and  the  conditions  of  attaining  Master's  and 
Doctor's  degrees  have  been  agreed  upon. 

It  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  giving  degrees  for  study  in  absentia. 
The  object  sought  in  offering  Master's  degrees  to  graduates  who  could  not 
come  here  to  study,  has  been  accomplished  in  much  smaller  measure  than 
was  expected.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  stimulate  teachers  especially 
to  continue  advanced  work  while  engaged  in  their  schools.  Though  to  a 
certain  extent  this  proved  to  be  a  result,  yet  it  has  been  found  that  the 
duties  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  are  so  exacting  that  prolonged  and 
sequent  study  of  the  grade  required  for  the  attainment  of  a  degree  is  prac- 
ticable in  fewer  cases  than  we  had  supposed.  Of  all  of  our  graduates  who 
have  made  the  attempt  in  absentia  to  win  the  Master's  degree,  only  about 
15  per  cent  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it.  The  contrast  between 
the  work  of  most  of  these  candidates  and  that  of  graduates  in  residence 
was  very  marked.  Therefore,  while  we  regard  it  as  possible  for  some 
to  deserve  the  second  degree  by  studies  pursued  in  absentia,  we  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  interests  of  sound  learning, 
it  is  wise  to  ask  all  candidates  for  it  to  reside  here  during  their  term  of 
study.  It  is  believed  that  nearly  every  one  who  has  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose needed  to  complete  his  studies  while  engaged  in  teaching,  can  find  a 
way  to  return  here  for  a  year. 

The  candidates  for  a  Doctor's  degree  have  always  been  required  to  reside 
here  for  at  least  a  year.  They  will  now  be  required  to  reside  here  at  least 
two  years,  and  are  given  especially  to  understand  that  more  time  than  that 
may  be  necessary.  They  are  henceforth  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of 
two  modern  languages  when  they  are  received  as  candidates.     Much  stress 
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will  be  laid  on  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation,  which  must 
be  a  positive  contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific  knowledge.  In 
thus  establishing  a  high  standard  of  work  for  the  attainment  of  the  Docto- 
rate, we  are  acting  in  harmony  with  the  better  American  universities, 
which  are  aiming  to  give  significance  and  value  to  that  degree. 

FELLOWSHIP. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  a  university  like  this  to  furnish  the 
higher  training  which  our  graduate  school  is  attempting  to  provide.  It 
must  be  understood  that  it  is  costly  to  provide  it.  Muoh  of  the  time  of 
our  most  experienced  professors  must  be  given  to  a  comparatively  few 
students.  Special  means  of  illustration  are  often  required.  Especially 
are  books  needed.  The  Faculty  are  very  grateful  that  an  unusually  gen- 
erous appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  board  this  year  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  It  will  enable  us  to  fill  many  bad  gaps  in  our  library.  If  we 
can  attract  and  teach  a  large  body  of  gifted  and  aspiring  graduate  students, 
their  presence  will  have  a  strong  lifting  and  inspiring  influence  on  the 
undergraduates,  and  their  achievements  in  various  spheres  of  intellectual 
activity  after  they  leave  us,  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the  University. 
Perhaps  nothing  would  benefit  the  graduate  school  more  just  now  than  the 
establishment  of  fellowships  in  it,  such  as  several  of  the  stronger  Americ&n 
universities  now  have.  Friends  of  the  University  who  wish  to  aid  it  by  gifts 
could  do  nothing  more  helpful  than  to  establish  such  fellowships,  yield- 
ing, say,  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  each.  It  is  matter  oi  congratula- 
tion that,  although  we  have  only  one  such  fellowship,  we  have  been  able 
to  hold  so  large  a  number  of  graduates  as  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 

ENOINEEBING  COURSES. 

The  Literary  Faculty  have  decided  with  your  approbation  to  ask  in 
1895  and  thereafter,  for  certain  preparation  in  French  or  German  or  Latin 
of  the  students  who  are. to  enter  on  engineering  courses.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  to  those  courses  omitted  all  foreign  languages,  mainly 
because,  in  our  section  of  the  country  for  many  years  a  considerable  number 
of  men  of  mature  years  who  had  grown  up  in  offices  of  engineers  without 
much  opportunity  for  training  in  languages,  came  here  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  engineering  work.  But  under  the  stimulus  given  in  recent 
years  to  engineering  study,  especially  to  the  preparation  for  mechanical 
and  for  electrical  engineering,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  matriculants  in 
these  courses  are  young  men  prepared  in  our  hitrh  schools,  where  the  lan- 
guages are  well  taught  A  good  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  so 
helpful  to  the  accomplished  engineer  of  our  time  that  it  is  wise  to  encour- 
age the  student  to  get  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  these  tongues  early 

in  his  course. 

» 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 

The  literary  Faculty  have  been  much  engaged  during  the  year  in  the 
consideration  of  requirements  for  admission  and  for  graduation.  There  is 
a  wide-spread  belief,  which  is  probably  well  founded,  that  in  this  country 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  is  consumed  in  carrying  the  student  from 
his  primary  studies  to  graduation  from  college.     Many  of  our  best  educa- 
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tional  experts  are  convinced  that  a  better  adjustment  and  distribution  of 
studies  in  the  preparatory  schools  are  possible,  and  are  seeking  improve- 
ment  in  the  present  scheme  of  work.  It  is  thought  by  some  of  our  profes- 
sors that  too  many  hours  are  required  for  graduation  in  some  of  our 
courses.  While  the  Faculty  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations to  you  on  these  subjects,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  know 
that,  with  a  vigilant  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  University  and  for  the 
utmost  eflSciency  of  our  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  they 
are  carefully  studying  the  problems  which  are  now  engaging  the  attention 
of  our  best  guides  in  educational  policy. 

BIBLICAL   LITERATURE. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Oriental  Languages  has 
seemed  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  those  tongues.  The 
new  interest  throughout  the  country  in  Biblical  literature  and  in  the  studies 
which  serve  to  illustrate  it,  must  have  struck  every  one.  Courses  of  lect- 
ures on  these  subjects  h^ave  attracted  large  assemblies.  Our  Student's 
Christian  Association  has  had  a  large  voluntary  attendance  on  its  Biblical 
Institutes.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  new  interest  in  Hebrew,  Assyrian 
and  Semitic  studies  generally,  should  have  manifested  itself  in  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  existence  of  the  various  guilds 
which  churches  in  this  city  have  established,  may  make  a  Professorship  of 
Oriental  Languages  especially  useful  here.  One  communion  represented 
here  is  already  making  arrangements  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  theologi- 
cal instruction  to  its  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  may  matriculate  in 
the  University  and  pursue  such  linguistic  and  philosophical  studies 
as  they  desire.  We  cannot  have  a  theological  department  But  if  the 
guilds  or  other  societies  assemble  theological  students  here  for  instruction, 
we  may,  with  propriety  and  with  satisfaction,  receive  such  students  to  our 
classes. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  extension  of  the  medical  course  to  four  years  and  the  establishment 
of  a  requirement  for  admission  substantially  like  that  for  admission  to'  the 
scientific  course  in  American  colleges  have  proved  wise.  These>  measures 
have  not  caused  the  diminution  in  attendance  which  might  have  been 
feared,  while  they  have  brought  us  a  class  of  students  better  prepared  for 
medical  study  than  we  used  to  receive.  It  was  a  gratifying  fact  that  of 
the  class  which  might  have  been  graduated  in  three  years,  the  large  number 
of  44  decided  to  remain  and  complete  the  four  years'  course.  The  number 
of  new  students  admitted  was  128,  a  large  class  for  us.  These  are 
proofs  that  the  profession  and  the  students  are  quite  ready  for  the  steps 
which  we  have  taken  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education.  Indeed 
for  years  we  have  taken  no  forward  step  which  has  not  been  justified  by 
the  results. 

Our  instruction  in  medicine  is  every  year  taking  on  more  completely  a 
genuinely  scientific  form.  The  laboratories  furnish  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  teaching.  The  special  advanced  or  ** practical''  courses  estab- 
lished here  last  year  before  they  had  been  introduced  in  any  other  medical 
school,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  service  and  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion.    The  representatives  oi  European  medical  schools  who  have  visited  us. 
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this  year  on  their  way  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  have  warmly  commended 
these  courses.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  French  professors  declared 
to  us  that  there  was  nothing  like  them  elsewhere,  and  that  he  should  seek 
to  have  them  established  in  France  on  his  return  home.  The  Hospital 
has  been  crowded  to  repletion  with  patients,  and  many  have  been  quartered 
in  private  houses.     The  need  of  another  ward  is  very  pressing. 

The  institution  of  a  preparatory  course  for  medical  studies  in  our 
Literary  Department  is  proving  helpful.  By  judicious  elections  students 
may  pursue  the  sciences  which  they  especially  need  as  a  preparation  for 
the  medical  course,  and  thus  shorten  by  a  year  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete both  the  work  needed  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  the  Literary 
Department  and  that  needed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Stu- 
dents are  now  coming  to  us  with  the  definite  purpose  of  completing  both 
courses  on  this  plan. 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  has  been  somewhat  disturbed  by 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  Faculty  concerning  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  conducting  it.  Some  homoeopathic  physicians  both  in  the  State  and  out 
of  it  have  been  needlessly  agitated  by  reports  that  the  regents  were 
likely  to  adopt  statutes  injurious  to  it.  Professors  Wood  and  Gatchell 
have  resigned  their  chairs  to  accept  appointments  elsewhere.  Professors 
Eggleston  and  Hunt  have  been  appointed  in  their  places.  It  is  superfluous 
to  sa^  that  the  Board  are  seeking,  as  they  have  in  years  past  sought,  the 
best  interests  of  the  college.  Unhappily  differences  and  parties  in  the 
profession  embarrass  the  Board  in  some  degree  in  achieving  such  success 
for  the  college  as  they  earnestly  desire. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

The  attendance  upon  the  Law  School,  though  slightly  smaller  than  in 
the  year  preceding,  was  still  larger  than  that  in  any  other  Law  School  in 
the  country.  The  demands  upon  the  students  for  work  have  been  made 
more  stringent  than  ever  before.  Plans  have  been  matured  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  practice  court,  in  which  students  shall  be  thorougly  trained 
in  all  the  details  of  procedure,  both  by  common  law  pleading  and  by  code 
pleading. 

SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY. 

This  department  continues  to  do  its  work  with  its  usual  thoroughness. 
The  number  of  its  students  is  somewhat  falling  off.  This  is  due  to  three 
<;auses.  First,  a  considerable  number  of  Pharmacy  Schools  have  been 
established,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  and  for  gradu|ition  in 
most  of  them  are  much  lower  than  ours.  Secondly,  the  temporary  effect 
of  the  laws  of  Michigan  for  examinations  in  phamacy  is  to^en/ many 
students  to  the  short-term  schools.  Thirdly,  since  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment we  have  offered  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Chemistry,  a  certain  number  of  the  more  aspiring  students, 
who  would  formerly  have  contented  themselves  with  the  Pharmacy  Course, 
now  prefer  the  longer  and  richer  course. 

DENTAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  elevation  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Dental  College  and  the 
•extension  of  its  course  of  instruction  to  three  years,  did  not  reduce  the 
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total  number  of  stadents,  though  the  number  in  the  Freshman  class  wa» 
smaller  by  31  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  But  with  our  present 
accommodations  and  teaching  force,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  classes 
should  not  be  much  larger.  The  wisdom  of  raising  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion and  of  graduation  cannot  be  questioned. 

UNIVERSITY    BECORD. 

We  have  continued  the  publication  of  the  University  Record.  It  con- 
tains much  matter  of  interest  tu  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  details 
of  the  work  of  the  University  and  th  aims  of  its  Faculties.  It  is  a  valu- 
able medium  of  communication  with  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  of  our  alumni  do  not  subscribe  for  it.  We  should  be  gratified  if  our 
friends  would  aid  us  in  enlarging  its  circulation. 

LIBRARY. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  Librarian's  report: 

Number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries,  Sept.,  1893 85,781 

»*  unbound  pamphlets                   **        "     16,00C> 

**        ••  maps                                            "        **     800' 

Increase  of  volumes  from  Oct.  1, 1892,  to  Sept.  30,1893 3,434 

'*        "  unbound  pamphlets 70 

"        "  maps J _ 74- 

Recorded  use  of  books  in  reading  rooms  for  the  above  twelve  months 131,139- 

Number  of  volumes  drawn  from   the  library    by  professors   for  the  same 

time 4,800 

1.35,939- 

ABT    COLLECTION. 

We  have  received  and  placed  in  our  Art  Gallery  the  final  installment  of 
the  Randolph  Rogers  collection.  It  was  the  cast  of  the  Columbus  Doors 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  it  arrived 
in  this  year  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  It  is,  perhaps,  Roger's  most 
original  and  successful  work.  The  entire  collection  consists  of  ninety-six 
pieces  and  is  the  most  valuable  gift,  except  the  Lewis  collection  of  works 
of  art,  ever  made  by  any  person  to  this  University.  The  new  catalogue  of 
the  Art  collection,  prepared  with  great  care  by  Professor  D'Ooge,  gives 
205  titles  in  sculpture,  36  in  architectural  ornaments  and  models  of  antique 
remains,  175  in  paintings,  and  1789  in  gems  and  medallions.  The  Lewis 
coUectidn  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 

COLUMBIAN      EXHIBIT. 

We  sent  as  full  a  University  exhibit  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago  as  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  enable  us  to  make.  We  aimed 
to  show  as  far  as  possible  the  methods  and  the  results  of  our  work  ia 
various  departments.  Of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  best  work  of  a  univer- 
sity cannot  be  exhibited  in  a  visible  form.  But  we  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  attention  which  our  exhibit  received  and  with  the  com- 
mendations which  it  elicited.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Faculties  who  had  it  in  charge,  and  who  bestowed  so  much  labor  on  the 
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preparation  of  it.*  Professor  Steere  with  his  assistants  in  the  mnseum 
prepared  a  representative  collection  of  the  fauna  of  the  state  for  the 
Michigan  building.  The  specimens  in  our  museum  were  supplemented  by 
the  purchase  of  such  as  we  did  not  possess. 

Bepresentatives  from  the  University  took  an  important  part  in  many  of 
the  congresses  which  were  held  in  connection  with  the  exposition  and  on 
the  boards  of  judges. 

SALABIB8   OF   PBOFE8SOR8. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  desirableness  and  importance 
of  making  an  addition  to  the  salaries  of  our  teachers.  It  was  a  source  of 
gratification  that  the  Board  found  themselves  able  during  this  year  to 
increase  somewhat  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  I  am  sure  they  regret- 
ted their  inability  to  recognize  in  the  same  way  the  value  of  the  services 
of  the  assistant  professors  and  the  instructors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
no  distant  day  the  condition  of  our  treasury  may  make  this  possible. 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  our  more  promising 
young  men,  whom  we  much  desire  to  retain.  Our  scale  of  compensation 
is  below  that  of  the  institutions  with  which  we  are  ranked. 

STATE   APPBOPRIATION. 

We  desige  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  generous  consideration 
which  we  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  last  winter.  With  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  our  needs,  they  voted  to  raise  the  tax  which  is 
levied  for  our  support  from  one-twentieth  to  one-sixth  of  a  mill.f  They 
require  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  that  we  shall  maintain  all  the  present 
departments  of  the  University,  and  that  we  shall  not  run  in  debt  for 
buildings.  On  the  present  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
this  tax  will  yield  $188,300  a  year.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the 
appropriation  of  this  sum  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  our  going  to  the 
Legislature  at  each  session  for  a  number  of  specific  appropriations;  but  it 
will  enable  us  to  make  little  if  any  enlargement  of  our  work.  Yet  the 
bestowal  of  aid  in  this  way  gives  us  ground  to  hope  that  we  can  surely 
depend  on  it  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  It  promises  stability 
in  the  support  of  the  institution  so  that  we  can  with  reasonable  safety 
plan  for  the  future.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  much  gratified  at 
this  action  of  the  Legislature.  We  believe  also  that  we  can  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  University  more  efficiently  and  economically,  now  that  the 
board  is  allowed  to  divide  its  funds  between  different  departments  accord- 
ing to  its  own  iudffmeni 

But  we  may  well  warn  both  the  public  and  our  own  professors  against 
the  error  of  supposing  that  because  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  the 
University  is  lifted  above  the  need  of  practicing  the  most  rigorous  economy. 
Our  total  income  still  falls  far  short  of  that  of  Cornell  University,  Yale, 
Columbia,  or  Harvard,  although  our  students  outnumber  all  of  these  insti- 
tutions except  Harvard.  In  the  years  immediately  before  us  we  greatly 
need  enlargement  of  some  of  our  old  buildings  and  the  erection  of  some 
new  ones.  A  great  and  prosperous  university  finds  it  well  nigh  impossible 
to  prevent  an  increase  in  its  annual  outlay.    The  financial  problems  before 

*  The  eommittee  oon^isted  of  ProfMBon  Coole]r«  Presoott,  Greene,  Steere,  and  Kelsej. 
t  See  Act  in  Appendix  A. 
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us  are,  therefore,  still  far  from  simple,  if  the  development  of  the  institntion 
is  to  go  on. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  now  that  the  State  has  placed  the  University 
on  a  firm  basis  of  support,  we  may  reasonably  appeal  to  men  of  wealth  in 
Michigan,  our  alumni  and  other  friends,  to  consider  her  claims  upon  them 
for  general  help.  There  are  many  things  which  she  has  not  that  would 
greatly  enrich  her  life  and  multiply  her  beneficient  power.  Scholarships, 
fellowships,  endowed  professorships,  a  library  fund,  an  art  museum, 
hospital  wards,  a  hospital  for  sick  students— these  are  a  few  of  the  many 
legitimate  objects  on  which  benevolence  could  be  bestowed  with  the 
assurance  of  perpetual  returns  of  blessings.  Most  of  the  universities  in 
the  east  and  some  of  them  in  the  west,  including  state  universities,  have 
been  the  recipients  of  large  and  helpful  gifts  from  wealthy  benefactors. 
May  we  not  hope  that  this  university,  which  with  comparatively  modest 
means  has  accomplished  so  much«  will  also  be  remembered  by  those  who 
can  enlarge  her  usefulness  by  needed  endowments? 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL    FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  189293. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  a  report  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  school  year  1892-93. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and  progress  for  the  institution 
which  you  have  in  especial  charge.  The  statistics  submitted  below  show 
a  decrease  in  the  number  enrolled  as  compared  with  the  enrollment  of 
1891-92.  The  causes  of  this  decrease  are  shown  subsequently  in  this 
report. 

STATISTICS. 

TABLE    I. — Summary    of    Enrollment   for   ten    years^   including   pupils   in    the 

Training    School. 

1883-84. 

Normal  Department 475 

TrainiDg  School: 

Primary  Grades _ _ 85 

Grammar  Grades 73 —  158 

Total,  excluding  transfers 633 

1884-85. 

Normal  Department 520 

Traming  School: 

Primary  Grades 124 

Grammar  Grades Ill —  235 

Total,  excluding  transfers 755 

1885-86. 

Normal  Department 628 

Training  School: 

Primary  Grades _ 136 

Grammar  Grades 106—  242 

Total,  excluding  transfers 870 

1886-87. 

Normal  Department .--      675 

Training  School: 

Primary  Grades ^ 13') 

Grammar  Grades 1 109 —  244 

Total,  exoludlog  transfers 919 

84 
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1887-88. 

Normal  Department 714 

Traioiog  School: 

Primary  Grades 143 

Grammar  Grades _ 91 —  234 

Total,  excluding  transfers _ 948 

1888-89. 

Normal  Department 809 

Training  School: 

Kindergarten... 31 

Primary  Grades 145 

Grammar  Grades 94 —  270 

Total,  excluding  transfers : 1,079 

1889-90. 

Normal  Department _ 811 

Training  School: 

Kindergarten 48 

Primary  Grades 138 

Grammar  Grades.. 98 —  284 

Total,  excluding  transfers 1,095 

1890-91. 

Normal  Department 909 

Training  School: 

Kindergarten 61 

Primary  Grades  ...: 187 

Grammar  Grades 122 

370 
Deduct  transfers 49 —  321 

Total  enrollment 1,230 

1891-92. 

Normal  Department 1,002 

Training  School: 

Kindergarten 61 

Primary  Grades 165 

Grammar  Grades 125 

351 
Deduct  transfers 35 —  316 

Total  enrollment 1,318 

1893^. 

Normal  Department - - 937 

Training  School: 

Kindergarten 47 

Primary  Grades _..  179 

Grammar  Grades 162 

388 
Deduct  Transfers _ 70^  318 

Total  enrollment 1,256 
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TABLE  II. — Showing  annual  enrollment  in  the  Normal  School  proper  and  the  num- 
ber graduated  throughout  the  eanstence  of  the  achooly  and  also  averages  by  decades. 


Year. 

EDrollment 

ezolnsive  of 

Trainiog  Bchool. 

Averaise  aDonal 

eorollment  for 

each  decade. 

Namber 

of 

Gradaatee. 

AverBge  aDnnal 

Dumber  of  frradn- 

ates  for  each  decade. 

1854 

236 
346 
284 
246 
376 
366 
427 
436 
407 
428 

3 
13 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
24 
12 
19 

m 

la^s 

"S 

1856 

S 

1857 

Q 

1858 

'9^ 

M59.. 

1860 

{Z4 

1861 

1862 

1&63 

356 

13.3 

1864 

377 
268 
265 
268 
303 
362 
384 
350 
432 
411 

18 
20 
24 
18 
14 
19 
17 
7 
50 
40 

• 

1865 

'a 

1866 

S 

1867 

(S 

1868 

1869 

a 

1870 

1871... 

ro 

1872 

1873 

342 

22.7 

1874 

364 
409 
449 
366 
338 
292 
298 
318 
330 
398 

55 
57 
74 
80 
95 
84 
56 
91 
81 
100 

• 

1875 

4 

1876 

1877 

• 

rs 

1878 

^ 

1879 

-2 

1880 

...4 

1881 

H 

1882 

1883 

356 

• 

77.3 

1884 

*     475 
519 
628 
675. 
714 
803 
808 
909 
1002 
937 

102 
94 
90 
100 
118 
1(>4 
125 
145 

ia3 

168 

• 

1885 

'2 

1886 

1887 

Q 

1888 

^4 

1889 

t 

1890 

0 

1891 

£ 

1892 

P*^ 

1893 

747 

122.9 

DECREASE  IN   ENROLLMENT. 


The  decrease  of  67  in  the  present  year's  enrollment  heretofore  men- 
tioned,  is  due  in  some  degree  to  general  financial  stringency,  but  mainly 
to  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  in  the  large  classes  in  the 


NINTH  GRADE. 


In  my  report  for  last  year  there  was  a  forecast  of  the  difficulty  and  an 
earnest  recommendation,  the  adoption  of  which  would  have  gone  far  in 
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keeping  up  the  attendance  to  its  highest  point.  I  beg  leave  to  quote  from 
my  report  for  1891-92,  as  follows: 

"  Since  my  last  report  a  ninth  grade,  connecting  the  Training  School 
with  the  Normal  School  proper,  has  been  established.  Many  'Students 
from  the  district  schools  and  from  the  smaller  high  schools  are  found 
deficient  in  their  preparation.  These  receive  preparatory  training  and 
instruction  in  this  grade.  This  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  Training 
School,  the  design  being  to  detail  members  of  the  senior  class  to  do 
the  work  of  instruction  under  thorough  and  careful  supervision  by  the 
heads  of  the  departments  immediately  concerned,  thus  securing  excellent 
instruction  for  the  pupils  taught  and  advanced  practice  teacl^g  for 
Normal  students;  yet  everything  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the 
supervision.  During  the  past  year  this  has  been  done  with  great  fidelity 
and  skill,  but  more  help  in  the  departments  is  imperatively  needed  in 
order  that  such  supervision  may  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
The  heads  of  departments  lack  time  for  the  full  and  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  this  work.  The  demands  of  the  regular  departmental  work  are  too 
heavy  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  duty,  which  is  second 
to  none  in  importance  in  the  Normal  School.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  students  found  in  the  classes  of  this  grade  are  men  and 
women  of  mature  years  and  of  more  or  less  experience  in  teaching.  Their 
earlier  advantages  have  been  limited  or  poor,  and  they  must  have  thorough 
review  in  some  branches;  but  they  are  strong  and  ambitious  and  are  enti- 
tled to  the  best  of  instruction.  This  can  be  assured  only  by  a  degree  of 
thoroughness  in  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  pupil  teachers  that  is 
hardly  possible  under  present  circumstances. 

A  similar  plan  of  instruction  for  pupils  in  studies  above  the  eighth 
grade  was  tried  several  years  ago,  and  it  resulted  in  failure  and  serious 
depletion  of  attendance  on  account  of  such  inadequate  supervision. 

The  present  plan  is  open  to  the  same  danger,  which  can  be  successfully 
guarded  against  onlv  by  strengthening  in  this  direction.  The  plan  is  a 
good  one  and  full  of  promise  for  the  professional  reputation  and  usefulness 
of  the  Normal  School,  if  sufficient  means  for  carrying  it  out  are  provided. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  pupil  teaching  even  in  the  lowest  high  school 
grades,  which  can  be  overcome  speedily  if  the  conditions  are  made  favor- 
able, but  which  will  work  serious  harm  if  the  work  is  to  be  continued 
under  its  present  disadvantages.  I  believe  that  four  additional  assistants 
will  be  needed." 

The  foregoing  extract  expressed  my  judgment  at  the  time  the  report  was 
rendered.  The  experience  of  1892-93  has  fully  justified  the  apprehensions 
therein  expressed,  though  the  falling  off  in  enrollment  has  been  consider- 
ably less  than  I  expected. 

I  regard  the  addition  to  the  teaching  force  as  the  most  urgent  present 
need  of  the  school.  The  supervision  of  the  ninth  grade  work  is  altogether 
inadequate,  and  the  plan  as  at  present  operated  threatens  disaster  to  the 
school.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  repetition  of  the  suggestion  will  receive 
the  attention  which  I  am  very  sure  it  deserves  and  which  the  experience 
of  the  year  now  reported  upon  has  shown  to  have  value. 

I  will  add  that  there  are  still  other  easily  removable  causes  for  the  justi- 
fiable disaffection  of  many  of  our  ninth  grade  pupils.  The  ninth  grade 
course  of  study  is  in  urgent  need  of  revision.  The  requirements  in 
English  therein  set  forth  are  palpably  disproportionate  to  those  which 
have  been  found  sufficient  in  other  so-called  common  branches.     Students 
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in  arithmetic  who  fall  somewhat  below  an  established  standard,  are 
required  to  use  ten  weeks  in  review  of  the  subject  before  entering  upon 
ten  weeks'  teachers'  review.  Those  still  more  deficient  are  assigned 
twenty  weeks  of  preparatory  work  in  classes.  Those  students  who  are 
found  by  examination  to  be  somewhat,  but  not  greatly,  deficient  in  gram- 
mar, also  take  ten  weeks  of  preparatory  work.  Those  for  whom  ten  weeks 
preparatory  review  seems  to  the  examiner  to  be  insufficient,  are  placed  in 
the  ninth  grade  classes;  and  this  with  few  exceptions  means  sixty  weeks  of 
work  preparatory  to  the  ten  weeks'  teachers'  review;  viz.,  forty  in  English 
grammar  and  composition  and  twenty  in  English  classics,  under  pupil 
teachers  who,  so  long  as  the  needed  assistance  spoken  of  above  is  withheld, 
are  and  must  be  inadequately  supervised.  That  is  to  say,  seventy  weeks 
including  the  final  teachers'  review,  are  required  in  English  grammar 
against  thirty  weeks  in  arithmetic  and  ten  in  geography.  This  require- 
ment of  seven-sixteenths  of  a  solid  school  year's  work  in  this  subject,  ha& 
been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  I  think  that 
the  final  twenty  weeks  of  preparatory  English  should  not  be  required. 
No  doubt  it  has  high  value  under  other  circumstances;  but  when  this 
requirement  is  insisted  upon  with  pupils  well  advanced  in  years,  many  of 
whom  have  taught  the  subject  upon  county  certificates  of  competent  knowl- 
edge, it  is  impracticable  and  costs  far  more  than  it  yields.  This  year  it 
has  been  necessary  to  classify  students  into  the  last  twenty  weeks,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  practice  of  so  class- 
ifying them  ought  to  be  discontinued.  This  will  leave  the  English  depart- 
ment  fifty  weeks  for  its  work  in  grammar,  while  thirty  suffices  in  arithme- 
tic  and  ten  in  geography.  This  should  be  enough  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  a  fact,  which  I  have  many  times  observed;  viz.,  that  long  con- 
tinued teaching  of  the  unfruitful  and  factitious  minutae  of  formal  English 
grammar  as  presented  in  the  text  Ixxjks,  has  a  natural  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  tendency  to  make  teachers  technical  and  to  dispose  them  to 
insist  upon  details  that  waste  time  and  energy,  but  amount  to  little  in . 
making  sound  and  intelligent  grammarians. 

BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS. 

At  the  request  of  your  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  I  have 
already  submitted  extended  notes  on  needed  repairs  and  necessary 
improvements.  I  will  therefore  dismiss  this  subject  with  one  more  refer- 
ence to  my  last  report,  in  which  will  be  found  a  recommendation  that  an 
appropriation  be  asked  for,  to  put  into  operation  a  uniform  and  effective  sys- 
tem of*ventilation.     I  quote  as  follows: 

*•  The  erection  of  a  large  building  by  additions  not  foreseen  or  planned 
for  from  the  beginning,  is  unfavorable  to  the  securing  of  such  a  system-, 
and  the  methods  of  providing  for  ventilation  and  its  prime  importance  in 
a  school  were  not  so  well  understood  while  the  older  parts  were  in  process 
of  erection  as  they  now  are.  This  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  pressing  need." 
I  wish  to  add  to  the  foregoing  that  the  plans  of  ventilation  at  present  in  use 
are  miserably  ineflScient,  and  that  safety  to  pupils  and  teachers  demands 
that  something  be  done  to  better  them. 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  the  school  upon  the  happy  outcome  of  our 
request  for  the  means  of  physical  culture,  and  wish  in  its  behalf  to  expref 
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thanks  for  the  interest  taken  by  yon,  and  for  yonr  ener^  in  bringing  this 
important  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature;  and  to  the  Legislature 
for  its  wise  and  intelligent  action  securing  a  great  and  fully  appreciated 
advantage  to  the  Normal  School  and,  through  it,  to  the  children  and 
youth  of  our  beloved  commonwealth.  The  event  marks  a  notable  and  honor- 
able era  in  the  history  of  free  education  in  Michigan. 

ACCOUNT    OF     STEWARDSHIP. 

Since  this  is  my  final  report  after  service  as  principal  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  it  is  proper  and  in  accordance  with  usage,  that  I  render  an 
account  of  my  stewardship.  Especially  is  this  proper  because  the  fact  (of 
which  I  was  made  aware  with  marked  kindness  and  courtesy)  that  you 
xleemed  it  best  to  place  the  executive  charge  of  the  school  in  other  hands, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  my  declination  of  reappointment.  I  shall 
therefore  refer,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  the  progress  of  the  school  during 
its  fourth  decade,  of  which  this  is  the  closing  year,  and  shall  also  make 
occasional  reference  to  the  last  seven  years  of  this  decade.  They  begin 
with  the  school  year  1886-87  and  cover  exactly  the  years  of  my 
administration.  In  doing  this  I  claim  nothing  for  myself  except  the  great 
pleasure  that  comes  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  stand 
at  the  helm  of  the  school  daring  a  very  conspicuously  prosperous  seven 
years  of  its  history;  its  first  seven  consecutive  years  of  peace  and  note- 
worthy progress  since  its  early  days,  were  made  illustrious  by  the  name 
and  the  wise  administration  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Welch. 

I  invite  attention  to  several  points  as  follows: 

1.  That  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  facilities  for  successful 
school  work  since  1886. 

The  library  has  increased  in  ^he  number  of  volumes  nearly  70  per  cent 
and  in  inventory  value,  60  per  cent. 

The  value  of  school  apparatus,  including  musical  instruments,  has 
increased  83  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  furniture,  32  per  cent. 

The  additions  to  school  baildings,  inclading  $20,000  appropriated  last 
winter  but  not  yet  used,  amount  to  84  per  cent  of  their  value  in  1887. 

2.  The  courses  of  study  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged, 
thus  securing  to  pupils  the  opportunity  for  larger  growth  in  scholarship 
and  for  a  more  ample  preparation  for  their  future  work,  and  enabling  the 
school  to  prepare  its  students  for  any  grade  of  responsibility  in  the  public 
schools  of  Michigan,  and  offering  to  them  the  means  of  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  scholarship  between  their  own  attainments  and  what 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  best  high  schools  prescribe. 

During  the  last  seven  years  all  the  Normal  three  and  four  years'  courses 
have  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  all  the  advanced  or  six  years*  courses 
and  the  course  for  college  graduates,  have  been  established  and  put  in  sue-' 
cessful  operation.  A  comparifon  of  the  calendar  of  1885-86  with  the  regis- 
ter of  1893  will  easily  show  the  details  of  striking  and  very  conspicuous 
progress  along  these  lines.  All  the  shorter  courses  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates have  been  established  within  three  years. 

During  the  last  four  years,  especially,  the  professional  tone  of  the 
school  has  been  greatly  developed.  There  have  been  offered  added 
courses  in  advanced  Psychology;  in  Comparisons  of  Educational  systems; 
Advanced  Practice  Teaching;  Professional  Training  in  History  and  in 
Science;  Methods  in  Ancient  and  in  Modem  Languages;  and  Kindegarten 
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Methods;  aggregatiog  100  weeks  of  work.  The  professional  spirit  of  teach- 
ers and  notably  of  students  has  grown  more  and  more  vigorous  and 
ardent. 

3.  The  development  of  the  Training  School  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
best  thought  in  this  direction.  The  Kindergarten  has  been  established 
and  is  now  doing  most  excellent  service  in  the  promotion  of  the  educa- 
tional spirit.  The  Training  School  is  now  in  reality  and  truth  a  school  of 
observation  and  enlightened  practice,  as  it  was  not  even  five  years  ago. 
With  its  corps  of  nine  critic  teachers,  it  is  doing  its  full  share  in  sustain- 
ing and  increasing  the  reputation  of  the  Normal  School. 

4.  There  now  exist,  between  this  school  and  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  relations  far  closer  and  more  intimate  and  more  advantageous  to  all 
concerned  than  were  even  thought  in  1886.  Towards  this  cementing  of 
these  natural  and  most  desirable  relations,  the  general  policy  of  the  school 
and  especially  the  adoption  of  the  one  and  two  year  courses  for  graduates 
of  approved  high  schools,  have  strongly  tended.  The  earliest  reliable  rec- 
ords  of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  enrolled,  are  for  the  year 
1888-89.  In  that  year  78  entered.  In  1892-93, 148  were  enrolled;  a  gain 
in  four  years,  of  91  per  cent.  All  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  internal  working  of  the  school  know  that  these  relations  are  yearly 
growing:  closer  and  closer,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  Normal  School  and  of 
the  public  schools.  This  is  also  attested  by  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  of  the  public  schools  for  teachers  trained  here.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  education  in  Michigan  has  there  been 
such  a  degree  of  unification  in  the  public  school  system  as  now  exists. 

5.  Public  confidence  in  the  school  was  never  before  nearly  so  pro- 
nounced and  general.  This  is  shown  by  many  of  the  facts  heretofore 
presented,  especially  in  i  above.  It  is  shown  also  in  the  constantly  increas- 
ing readiness  with  which  the  Legislature  meets  the  biennially  augmenting 
needs  of  this  school  for  financial  aid,  often,  as  was  the  case  this  year,  grant- 
ing more  than  your  honorable  body  thought  it  safe  or  expedient  to  ask 
for.  The  same  unhoped-for  liberality  was  shown  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Legislature  showed  its  willingness  to  purchase  a  large  area  of  ground  for 
recreation  and  outdoor  exercise,  though  the  State  board  had  not  deemed 
it  wise  to  place  the  matter  in  its  estimate  of  needed  things.  This  year 
the  added  grant  was  for  the  means  of  physical  culture.  Our  illustrious 
University,  needing  and  richly  deserving  the  same  aid,  pleaded  in  vain 
for  it 

6.  In  the  last  decade,  and  notably  during  its  later  years,  this  school  has 
won  an  acknowledged  place  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  American  Nor- 
mal Schools.  It  can  be  fairly  said  that  its  reputation  is  national,  and  that 
it  stands  second  to  no  institution  of  its  kind  in  Ameri(5a.  The  ablest  and 
most  venerable  and  respected  Normal  School  president  on  the  continent, 
after  a  visit  of  several  days  and  close  inspection  into  its  scope  and  its 
workings,  has,  during  the  present  year,  most  willingly  and  sincerely 
admitted  its  high  rank.  Who,  outside  of  Michigan,  knew  or  cared  much 
about  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School  during  the  second  and  third 
decades  of  its  existence? 

7.  Physical  training  and  culture  is  now,  at  last,  in  the  way  of  receiving 
the  attention  and  encouragement  so  justly  its  due.  It  has  been  struggling 
on  under  great  difficulties  for  years.  Evidence. of  interest  in  it  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  school  less  than  five  years  ago,  but  it  has  already 
attained  a  sturdy  growth.     This  interest,  reaching  out  into  the  State,  has 
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enlisted  friends  of  the  school  in  its  behalf.  A  strong  athletic  association 
has  for  three  years  done  much  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  This  spirit  has,  I 
believe,  been  wisely  directed.  It  had  no  enemies,  but  it  has  needed  and 
has  received  protection  from  the  folly  of  friends  whose  zeal  was  not 
according  to  knowledge.  The  matter  is  now  upon  a  good  foundation  and, 
through  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  brought  about  by 
the  earnest  effort  of  friends  inside  and  outside  the  school,  a  complete 
plant  for  physical  training  is  now  in  plain  sight.  The  way  is  clear  and 
open  to  my  successor  for  the  early  securing  of  most  valuable  results. 

8.  Although  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  since  1886,  I  feel  it  safe  to  say  that  the  high  moral  tone  of  the 
school  has  beeu  fully  maintained.  I  may  say  that  this  is  also  the  unani- 
mous opinion,  recently  expressed,  of  the  Council  of  the  Normal  School. 
While  a  higher  degree  of  order  in  movement  and  a  more  rigid  internal 
discipline  mighj;,  in  my  judgment,  be  maintained  profitably  and  easily,  if 
sympathy  with  strict  order  as  a  part  of  Normal  School  discipline  were  a 
feeling  unanimous  in  the  Faculty,  I  am  sure  the  general  moral  tone  of  the 
school  has  been  fully  kept  upon  its  highest  plane.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of 
general  conduct,  I  have  noted  with  great  satisfaction  a  manifest  advance. 
Complaints  of  disorder  at  the  postoffice  have  grown  more  infrequent  as 
the  years  have  moved  on.  For  more  than  two  years  not  one  such  com- 
plaint has  come  to  me.  I  well  remember  how,  in  the  earlier  years  of  my 
administration,  the  Friday  evening  society  meetings  gave  me  much  anxiety 
and  many  occasions  for  discipline  of  students.  Also  I  remember  when 
All  Hallow  E'en  was  made  the  occasion  of  disorderly  conduct,  noise,  and 
humiliating  fool-pranks  of  the  destructive  kind,  and  how  the  police  officers 
found  it  necessary  to  be  vigilant  and  to  lock  up  each  year  one  or  more 
students  in  the  central  station.  But  since  1888  this  spirit  has  gradually 
died  out  and  has  finally  disappeared.  We  have,  on  the  whole,  a  body  of 
students  more  quiet  and  law-abiding  than  any  other  of  equally  large 
numbers  within  my  knowledge. 

The  Students'  Christian  Association  was  never  more  active  and  usefuL 
It  has  begun  already  to  work  upon  a  promising  plan  looking  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  home  and  place  for  its  meetings  and  its  business.  In 
this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  note  something  that  has  to  do  with  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  school.  In  maintaining  the  discipline  suitable 
and  necessary  for  a  Normal  School,  my  successor  will  find,  as  I  have 
found,  his  chief  obstacle  in  the  lack  of  unanimous  active  sympathy  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above,  and  in  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  teach- 
ers to  promote  the  idea  that  a  Normal  School  should  consider  and  call 
itself  a  college.  Students  infected  with  this  notion  do  not  discriminate 
wisely.  If  they,  many  of  them  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students,  are 
encouraged  to  consider  themselves  collegians,  why  should  they  not  be 
expected  to  ape  college  tricks  and  manners  and  to  duplicate  college  noise 
and  disorder.  This  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  whose  ambition  outruns 
their  judgment,  to  dignify  themselves  by  assuming  for  the  school  a  some- 
what high  sounding  but  altogether  inappropriate  name,  is  not  only  ridic- 
ulous but  mischievous  to  a  degree;  and  it  makes  proper  Normal  School 
discipline  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  A  Normal  School 
diflFers  most  essentially  from  a  college.  Its  students  come  from  schools  of 
all  kinds  and  conditions.  Many  of  them  have  never  seen  a  well  ordered 
school.  Their  idea  of  proper  discipline  and  order  will  come  of  their  own 
experience  in  this  schooL     It  ought  to  set  them  an  example  of  public 
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school  order.  It  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  Normal  School  that  it  set  such 
an  example,  and  no  school  is  truly  a  Normal  School  unless  it  does  set  a 
worthy  example  of  order  and  discipline.  My  experience  teaches  me  that 
the  propagation  of  the  college  idea  makes  against  such  proper  order  and 
piles  up  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  executive.  I  believe  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Normal  School  demand  that  you,  as  the  controlling  board-, 
set  your  faces  seriously  against  this  particularly  injurious  manifestation  of 
ambitious  folly. 

9.  Growth  in  public  confidence  as  indicated  by  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  attendance,  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  tables  I  and  II  herewith  presented. 
An  analysis  of  table  II  discloses  some  interesting  facts.  The  figures,  rep- 
resenting the  annual  enrollment  since  the  opening:  of  the  school,  were 
prepared  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  with  laborious  care  by  Professor 
Austin  George. 

a.  The  average  annual  enrollment  for  the  second  decade  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  first,  shows  a  loss  of  13,  or  nearly  4  per  cent. 

h.  The  average  enrollment  for  the  third  decade  shows  a  gain  of  about 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  over  that  of  the  first,  and  of  14,  or  four  and  one- 
tenth  per  cent  over  the  second  decade. 

c.  The  average  enrollment  for  the  fourth  decade  shows  a  gain  of  391, 
or  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent  over  the  most  prosperous  pre- 
vious decade,  the  third. 

(1.  The  average  annual  enrollment  for  the  last  seven  years  of  the  fourth 
decade  is  835.  This  is  fifty-four  per  cent  greater  than  the  same  average 
for  the  first  three  years  of  said  decade,  and  a  gain  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the  third  decade. 

e.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  opening  of  the  school  is 
2,3fi2.  Of  these  1,133  were  graduated  in  the  first  three  decades  and  1,229 
in  the  fourth  decade;  and  of  these  last,  280  were  graduated  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  fourth  decade  and  943  during  the  last  seven  years. 
The  average  for  the  first  three  years  is  95,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  135. 
In  other  words  the  fourth  decade  produced  fifty-two,  and  the  last  seven 
years  of  the  fourth  decade  forty  per  cent  of  all  graduates  to  date.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  remembered  that,  througn  the  recent  strengthening 
of  the  courses,  graduation  means  far  more  than  it  did  in  former  decadei^ 
where  the  two  years'  common  school  course  was  taken  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  graduated. 

The  following  diagrams  give  a  correct  graphic  showing  of  the  main 
facts  noticed  in  9  above: 

Diagram  A. — Showing  the  comparative  average  annual  enrollment^  by  decades^ 
since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1^53,  and  also  the  comparative  average  annual 
enrollment  for  the  first  three  and  for  the  last  seven  years  of  the  fourth  decade, 
(Scale— one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  ten  names.) 

iBtdecade 355  ^^■^■■■HiMBHBMHBiB^^HB^HH^M.^BHi^B 

2d  decade 842  ■■^■iM^Bi^HH^^HBHBBHHHHiHH^^HMB 

3d  decade 356  i«— HMMM—^^^^-^-^-^H—Mi-BMHia^M 

4tbdeCade Ul  m^^^mmm^m^^^m^^^m^mm^^^^m^m^^^mm^^m^mmm^mm^^mmmn 

First  8  yean  of  4th  decade       541    HlHH^^HH^HHlHHHHM^H^HiMBHaWHHHM^HHHiH^HIH^iMHiHHMM 

Last  7  yean  of  4tbde^de835^^BM^^_MMM^^M^^^HM^H^^^H^^H^^HMM_M| 
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Diagram  B. — Shounng  the  average  annual  number  of  graduates,  by  decades^  since 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  also  the  average  annual  number  of  graduates  for  the 
first  three  and  for  the  last  seven  years  of  the  fourth  decade.  (Scale — one-thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  for  each  name.) 

Istdeoade 13—"— 

2d  decade 2S —mh^^^b-^ 

3d  decade 77  •— ^— — — n^— — — — ■^— — — — ■ 

4th  decade 12«  — — ■  —— — 


J 


let  8  years  of  4th  decade.      95 
Lafrt  7  yearo  of  4th  decade    1 35 


A  review  of  the  facts  given  above  will,  I  think,  convince  the  friends  of 
the  Normal  School  that  it  has  not  suffered  loss  at  my  hands  and  that  my 
administration  has  not  been  unprofitable  to  it.  From  this  proposition  I  have 
abundant  assurance  that  you,  gentlemen,  will  not  dissent;  but  I  think  it 
just  that,  through  this  report,  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State 
and  elsewhere  snould  be  made  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

You  will  find  attached  hereto,  an  appendix  giving  an  account  of  the 
courses  of  study,  a  list  of  text  books  used,  etc.,  etc.,  as  required  by  law. 
(See  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes,  Section  413.) 

And  now,  with  earnest  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Normal  School,  with  greatful  remembrance  of  many  kindnesses  and  much 
encouragement  received  by  me  from  your  board  from  time  to  time  during 
the  seven  years  of  my  executive  charge,  and  with  real  pain  at  parting  from 
many  loved  and  profoundly  respected  friends  in  the  Faculty,  I  most 
respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  report. 

J.  M.  B.  SILL, 
Principal. 

Ypsilanti,  June  30,  1893. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Pattenqill, /SMpenn/endeni  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib — The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  State  Normal  School 
beg  to  piresent  the  following  report: 

We  visited  the  Normal,  March  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  finding  the 
instructors  and  students  in  their  regular  routine  work. 

The  committee  aimed  to  see  the  workings  of  the  school  in  every  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  and  in  this  were  materially  assisted  by  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  of  principal  and  teachers. 

Your  committee  was  especially  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  courtesy  and 
kindness  apparent  upon  every  hand.  There  seemed  to  be  a  bond  of 
sympathy  binding  together  teachers  and  students. 

Your  committee  was  also  much  pleased  with  the  workings  of  the 
Kindergarten  and  Teachers*  Training  Department  Here  the  true  kinder- 
garten work,  soul  development,  is  pursued  intelligently,  thoroughly,  and 
upon  truly  educative  lines. 

In  the  reading,  geography,  psychology,  grammar,   history,'  literature 
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classes,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  studies,  the  broad  lines  of  teaching  run  in 
true  parallels  with  the  needs  of  educational  life  and  growth. 

Your  committee  was  much  pleased  with  the  earnest,  progressive  work 
going  on  in  every  department  of  the  Normal. 

jjlt  yrould  seen}  to  your  committee  that  the  great  need  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal school  of  the  great  educational  State  of  Michigan,  is  a  physical  train- 
ing department.  Too  long  has  our  State  sent  her  children  to  her  Normal 
school  without  providing  them  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  physical 
development.  In  this  respect  our  Normal  School  is  behind  many  other 
schools  of  the  State.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  department  are  so 
many  and  so  obvious  that  your  committee  would  be  trespassing  upon  com- 
mon intelligence  to  herein  state  them.  Let  our  great  Normal  school, 
whose  roots  are  jvatered  by  the  life  of  the  State,  have  a  physical  training 
department,  that  the  teachers  coming  from  its  portals  may  go  forth  truly 
and  healthfully  educated. 

D.  E.  McCLURE, 
DAVID  McNAIB, 

Visitors, 


REPORT  BOARD    OP    VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.   R.  Pattbngillj  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib — The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  appointed  bj 
you  and  directed  to  visit  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  respectfully 
report  that  they  have  performed  that  pleasurable  duty  and  spent  October 
17  and  18  in  that  admirable  institution,  carefully  examining  into  the 
methods  of  instruction,  general  character,  and  efficiency  of  the  work  being 
done  in  said  institution. 

Your  committee  was  greatly  pleased  to  note  that  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  who 
was  but  recently  appointed  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  principal  of 
the  school,  is  plotting  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  his  management 
and  is  infusing  a  spirit  of  emulation  that  cannot  be  but  helpful  and  uplift- 
ing to  the  educational  interests  not  only  of  the  State  Normal,  but  all  edu- 
cational interests  of  Michigan. 

We  believe  the  whole  work  from  kindergarten  to  calculus  is  being 
intelligently  and  energetically  carried  forward,  and  our  people  can  justly 
point  with  pride  to  their  State  Normal  School. 

The  gymnasium  now  being  built  is  a  magnificent,  testimonial  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  our  own  beloved  State  and  a  necessary  addition  to  the 
school  essentials.  When  completed  and  incise,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Michigan  may  with  pardonable  pride  gaze  upon  the  institution  so  well 
equipped,  so  ably  managed,  and  so  well  attended,  and  exclaim  "  Behold 
the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  our  State.'' 

Respectfully, 

D.  E.  McCLURE, 
TOM  J.  G.  BOLT. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — In  the  absence  of  a  report  from  ex-President  O.  Clute,  I 
have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  annual  report  for  the  State 
Agricultural  College  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

The  Faculty  for  1893  was  constituted  as  follows: 

FACULTY   AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

Oscar  Clute,  M.  S.,  President. 

Bobert  C.  Kedzie,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Curator 
of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Albert  J.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  and 
Curator  of  the  General  Museum. 

William  J.  Beal,  M.  8.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Forestry,  and 
Curator  of  the  Botanical  Museum. 

E.  A.  A.  Grange,  V.  S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Henry  G.  Reynolds,  M.  S.,  Secretary. 

Levi  B.  Taft,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Horticultura  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, and  Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 

Howard  Edwards,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Modem  Languages. 

Lester  P.  Breckenridge,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Director  of  the  Mechanical  Department 

Herman  K.  Yedder,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil 
Engineering. 

P.  Mirick  Harwood,  B.  8.,  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm.  ' 

Edson  A.  Lewis,  2d  Lieutenant  18th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Frank  S.  Kedzie,  M.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

William  S.  Holdsworth,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Phillip  B.  Woodworth,  B.  S.,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Alvin  B.  Noble,  B.  Ph.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Modern  Languages. 

Edgar  A.  Burnett,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Instructor  in  Animal  Industry. 

Fred  W.  McNair,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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William  H.  Vandervort,  B.  S.,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical 
Mechanics. 
Fred  B.  Mumford,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
Warren  Babcock,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Gilbert  H.  Hicks,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
George  A.  Goodenough,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mechanics. 
Wilbur  O.  Hedrick,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Alfred  G.  GuUey,  M.  S.,  Foreman  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 
Albert  B.  Curtiss,  Foreman  of  the  Wood  Shops. 
E.  A.  Edgerton,  Engineer. 
Mrs.  Linda  E.  Landon,  Librarian. 
Thomas  Gunson,  Foreman  of  the  Greenhouse. 

James  N.  McBride,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Economy. 
Chaoe  Newman,  Clerk  of  the  Mechanical  Department. 
Walter  D.  Grosbeck,  B.  S.,  Foreman  of  the  Machine  Shop. 
Oscar  C.  Clute,  Assistant  Secretary. 
R.  C.  Bradley,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Ernst  Wittstock,  Foreman  of  the  Farm. 
Gager  C.  Davis,  M.  8.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Charles  F.  Wheeler,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
A.  L.  Wescott,  B.  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  1892-93,  was  355. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  different  departments  was  as  follows: 


Agricnlt- 
aral. 

Meoban- 
ical. 

Special. 

Ladies. 

Total. 

Post-Qradnateti                   ^      ^             

16 
SI 
24 
39 
55 

18 

6 
6 

35 

Seniors IT .. 

la 

23 

28 
56 

1 

52 

Juniors . 

47 

Sophomores .-. ...- . - 

2 
5 
6 

69 

Freshmctn . . . . 

lU 

flpAciftlw                                          . .  - 

29 

16 

Total 

168 

120 

a 

25 

355 

The  instruction  is  largely  given  by  lecturers  and  by  laboratory  work, 
with  constant  references  to  the  library,  hence  greatly  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  books  to  be  purchased  by  the  students.  The  courses  of  study  pur- 
sued and  the  text  books  required  were  as  follows: 

COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

AOBICULTUBAL  COUBSB. 
[  Nomerals  denote  the  namber  of  lioors  per  weelc.] 


FBX8HMAH     TKAB. 

AuTUBiN  Term. — Algebra,  5.  English  History — Gardiner's,  5.  English — Maxwell's 
Grammar,  5.    Rfietoricals,  2.    Drill,  3, 

Spring  Term. — Algebra,  5.  Agriculture — ^LeotUFes,  5.  Drawing — Free-hand,  10. 
Drill,  3. 

Summer  Term. — Oeofnetry,  5.  Botany— Qraj^B  Lessons  and  Manual,  3.  Rhetorie — 
Waddy,5.    Physics,  i.    Rhetoricals,  2.    Drill, 


ayi 
,3. 
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BOPHOMOKK    TKAB. 

AxjTUMN  Term. — Oeometery^  5.  Psychology,  4,  Landscape  Gardening — Leotures^. 
IiODg's  GardeDiDg,  the  flret  half  term,  5.    Botany — Lectures,  last  half  term,  5.    Physics^ 

4.  Rhetoricals^  1.    Drill,  3. 

Sprii«g  Term. — Botany — Laboratory  work,  9.  Rhptoric — Genung's  Practical,  5. 
Agriculture — Lectures,  half  term,  5.    Rhetoricals^  L    Drill,  3. 

Summer  Term. — Elementary  Chemistry — Lectures,  Boxam,  5.  Chemistry — Labora- 
tory practice,  2.  Trigonometry,  3.  Surveying — Hodgman's,  2.  Field  Work — in  Sur- 
veying, one  afternoon  per  week.    Rhetoricals,  2.    Drill,  3. 

JUNIOB  TEAB. 

Autumn  Term. — Anatomy — Lectures,  Martin,  half  term,  4,  and  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice, 2.  Organic  Chemistry — Lectures,  5.  Volumetric  Analysis,  half  term,  4  Moral 
Philosophy— J&neVs  Elem.  of  Morale,  half  term,  5.  American  Literature — Richard- 
son's Primer  and  selected  texts,  half  term,  5.  Shakespeare — Rolfe,  1.  Essay,  Public 
Oration,    Drill,  4t%, 

Spring  Term. — Analytical  Chemistry — Kedzie's   Hand-Book,  10.     Horticulture — 
Lectures,  Thomas  and  Henderson,  Laboratory,  5.    Hum^n  and  Comparative  Physi- 
'  ology — Lectures,  Martin,  5,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  15,  for  two  weeks.     Shakespeare,^ 
'  1.    Essay.    Public  Oration,    Drill,  3. 

Summer  Term. — Agriculture — Lectures,  5.    Agricultural  CJiemistry — Lectures,  5. 
'  ^nromoto^— Lectures,  Hyatt,  Cook's  Manual,  5,  and  Laboratory  Practice,  2.    Shakes- 
peare, 1.    Essay  in  English  Literature.    Drill,  3. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

In  the  Agricultural  Course,  Senior  year,  the  studies  have  been  arranged  to  follow  each 
other  somewhat  in  the  order  of  dependence;  and  the  student  will  select  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  his  line  of  study,  rather  than  the  individual  study  of  any  term.  These  linea 
are  arranged  as  follows  and  are  named  by  the  accompanying  number:  [To  be  read 
horizontally.] 

Aatamn  Term.  Spring  Term.  Summer  Term. 

L  Botany.  Horticulture.  Agriculture. 

II.  Physics.  Meteorology.  Chemistry. 

III.  Zoology.  Oeology.  Entomology. 

IV.  Veterinary  Science.  Veterinary  Science.  Veterinary  Science. 

V.  Physics.  Civil  Engineering.  Agricultural  Engineering. 

VI.  English  Masterpieces.  Political  Economy.  United  Slates  History. 

As  will  be  seen,  then,  there  are  six  lines  or  courses  of  study  offered.  Of  these  the 
student  is  required  to  take  three,  and  he  may  take  a  fourth  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Faculty.  The  presumption  is  that,  when  the  student  elects  his  courses  or  lines  in 
the  autumn,  he  intends  to  hold  to  thoee  courses  during  the  three  terms  of  the  year.  If, 
however,  at  the  begmning  of  any  term  there  shall  arise  any  just  reason  for  a  change 
from  one  course  or  line  to  another,  and  the  student  interested  sball  desire  to  make  such 
change,  he  will  submit  his  request,  with  reasoDS  attached,  to  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Faculty,  called  the  Committee  on  Courses.  The  decision  as  to  the  change  will  then 
rest  with  the  committee. 

Of  all  agricultural  seniors  there  will  be  required,  besides  the  three  regular  courses,^ 
one  essay  in  English  literature  and  one  oration  in  the  autumn  term,  one  essay  in  polit- 
ical economy  iri  the  spring  term,  and  one  oration  in  the  summer  term,  together  with 
one  day  per  week  of  class  work  on  Milton.  With  these  explanations,  the  tabulated 
statement  of  the  Senior  year  will  appear  as  follows: 

[The  Roman  naroerals  indicate  the  coarse  to  which  the  stadies  belong;  the  Arabic  namerals  indicate 
the  number  of  hoars  per  week.] 

Autumn  Term. — I.  Botany  or  Forestry — Lectures  or  laboratory  practice,  10.  II. 
Physics — Atkinson *B  Ganot,  laboratory  practice.  10.    III.  ZoOlogy — Lectures,  Packard, 

5,  and  laboratory  practice  firbt  ten  weeks,  3.  IV.  Veterinary  Science — Lectures  first 
ten  weeks,  5,  Dissection  last  two  weeks,  10.  V.  Physios,  as  in  course  II.  VI.  English 
masterpieces,  5.    Critical  essay  in  English  literature.    Oration.     Drill,  3. 

Spring  Term. — I.  Horticulture — Lectures  and  laboratory  practice,  5.  II.  Meteorol- 
ogy— Lectures,  5.    III.  Geo/ogf^Lectures,  Le  Conte,  5.    IV.  Veterinary  Science— 
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Lectures  and  Clinical  instruction,  5.  V.  Civil  Engineering —LectuTeB^b.  VI.  Political 
Economy^  5.  Essay  in  Political  Economy.  Essay  on  assigned  military  subject. 
Drill  .3. 

Summer  Term— I.  Agriculture — Lectures,  5.  II.  Chemistry  {Quantitative  Analysis) 
—Laboratory  practice,  10.  III.  Entomology,  5.  IV.  Veterinary  Science— Lectures  and 
Clinical  instruction,  5.  V.  Agricultural  Engineering,  5.  VI.  United  States  History — 
Johnston's  American  Politics,  5.    Milton,!,    Oration.    Drill,  Z. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  COUBSE. 

[NumeralB  denote  the  nnmber  of  hoon  per  week.] 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Autumn  Term. — Algebra,  5.  Drawing,  8.  English,  5.  Rhetoricals,  2.  Shop  work, 
10.    Drill,  3. 

Spring  Term.— Algebra,  5.  Ceometry,  5.  Free  hand  Drawing,  6.  Elocution,  2. 
Physics,  4.    Physical  Laboratory,  2.    Shop  work,  8.    Drill,  3. 

Summer  Term. —Ceometry,  5.  Descriptive  Geometry,  5.  Rhetoric,  5.  Physics,  4. 
Physical  Laboratory,  2.    Shop  work,  10.    Drill  3. 

SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

Autumn  Term.— Trigonometry,  5.  Work  shop  methods,  2.  Deeoriptive  Geometry,  6. 
Rhetoricals,  1.    Physics,  4.    Physical  Labori^tory,  2.    Shop  work,  12.    Drill,  3. 

Spring  Term.— Analytical  Geometry,  6.  Surveying,  2.  Surveying;  (tleld  work),  2. 
Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  4.    Rhetoric,  5.    Shop  work,  8.    Rhetoricals,  I.    Drill,  3. 

Summer  Term. — Calculus,  6.  Elements  of  Machine  Design,  10.  *  Steam  Engine,  3. 
Shop  work,  10.    Rhetoricals,  2.    Drill,  3. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Autumn  Term. — Calculus,  5.  Machine  Design,  0.  German,  5.  Chemistry,  5. 
Chemical  Laboratory,  2.    Shop  work,  6.    Oration.    Military  work,  4^. 

Spring  Term. — Mechanics  of  Engineeringf  5.  Steam  Boilers,  1.  German,  5.  Chem- 
istry, 3.  Chemical  Laboratory,  2.  Machine  Design,  6.  Shop  work,  8.  Oration. 
Drill,  3. 

Summer  Term. — Mechanics  of  Engineering,  5.  Strength  of  Materials,  5.  Testing 
Laboratory,  2J^.    German,  5.    Shop  work,  10.    Drill,  3. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Autumn  Term.— Graphical  Statics,  3.  Valve  Gtoars,  2.  Thermodynamics,  5.  Steam 
Engine  Design,  10.    Shop  work,  10.    Oration.    Drill,  3. 

Spring  Term. — Hydraulic  or  Electrical  Engineering,  5.  Kinematics,  5.  Advanced 
Designing,  10.  Steam  Engine  Laboratory,  6.  Electrical  or  Hydraulic  Laboratory,  4. 
Drill,  3. 

Summer  Term. — Civil  Engineering*  4.  Field  work,  2.  Original  Design,  6.  Lectures 
on  Bngineering  Practice,  2.  Eoglish  Masterpieces,  5.  Thesis  worl^  10.  Oration. 
Drill,  3. 

SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 

In  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  its  founders,  the  college  endeavors  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  arts  of  life.  Those 
sciences  especially  which  relate  to  agriculture  and  kindred  arts,  such  as  chemistry, 
botany,  horticulture,  zoology,  veterinary  science,  and  physiology  are  studied  with 
constant  reference  to  their  practical  applications  in  industrial  life.  The  instruction 
given  in  the  lecture  room  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  study  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  the  various  studies  and  experiments  of  the  farm  and  garden.  Students  are 
taught  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  principles  and  settled  rules  of  agriculture 
in  accordance  with  which  they  may  safely  proceed,  and  those  theories  and  practices 
which  are  either  exploded  and  discredited  or  are  as  yet  the  proper  objects  of  experiment 
and  discussion  only. 
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MANUAL   LABOR. 

The  College  affords  to  its  students  the  benefits  of  daily  manual  labor.  Most  of  the 
tabor  is  paid  for  and  lessens  the  expenses  of  the  student.  It  is  in  part  educational — 
varied  for  the  illustration  of  the  piinciples  of  science.  The  preservation  of  health  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  ta^te  for  agricultural  pursuits  are  two  other  important  objects.  Four 
years  of  study  without  labor,  uholly  removed  fiom  sympathy  wiih  the  laboring  world, 
during  the  period  of  life  when  habits  i«nd  tastes  are  rapidlv  fi>rmed,  will  almost  inevit- 
ably produce  disinclination,  if  not  inability,  to  perform  the  work  and  duties  of  the 
farm.  To  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  institution,  it  is  evident  that  the  student  must 
not,  in  acquiring  a  scientific  education,  lose  either  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to 
labor  on  a  farm.  If  the  farmers,  then,  are  to  be  educated,  they  must  be  educated  on 
the  farm  itself;  and  it  is  due  to  this  large  class  of  our  population  that  facilities  for 
improvement,  second  to  none  other  in  the  State,  be  afforded  them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  two  and  one-half  hours'  work  that  every  student  is  required  to 
perform  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden,  besides  serving  to  render  him  familiar  with  the 
use  of  implements  and  the  principles  of  agriculture,  is  sufficient  also  to  preserve  habits 
of  manual  labor  and  to  foster  a  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  daily  labor  of 
each  one  does  not  occupy  him  longer  than  is  requisite  for  preserving  health  and  a 
robust  constitution. 

• 

•   SHOP   PRACTICE. 

The  shop  practice  is  of  the  nature  of  laboratory  work,  is  without  pay,  and  is 
chiefly  incidental  to  the  mechanical  course. 

A  series  of  exercises  is  selected  principally  with  reference  to  giving  the  student 
practical  information  in  the  use  of  machine  tools.  So  far  as  possible  these  exercises 
consist  of  practice  on  articles  intended  for  use,  and  are  constructed  under  the  immedi- 
ate oversight  of  a  skilled  workman.  The  shops  are  run,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  as 
actual  manufacturing  institutions.  The  results  attained  by  trial  of  such  methods  for 
sixteen  years  in  similar  institutions  have  shown  conclusively  that  work  in  connection 
Vith  instruction  and  parallel  to  it,  gives  the  student  more  skill  than  can  be  obtained 
without  such  instruction  in  twice  the  time  by  shop  work  alone.  Again,  the  shop  work 
is  of  value  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  precepts  taught  in  the  class  room. 

A  number  of  improvements  were  made  on  the  farm,  notably  the  complet- 
ing of  the  road  through  it  A  large  amount  of  fence  was  built  and  fields 
iinderdrained.  A  new  greenhouse  was  constructed  which  is  in  every  way 
one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

Upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Michigan  World's  Fair  Commission,  the  col- 
lege prepared  a  large  part  of  the  Michigan  exhibit  in  the  agricultural 
building.  The  college  also  furnished  the  wax  fruit  for  the  horticultural 
exhibit.  The  small  amount  of  funds  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  as 
large  a  display  in  the  college  exhibit  in  the  manufacturers'  building  as  was 
desired,  but  the  work  of  the  students  made  a  very  creditable  appearance. 
The  work  of  the  entomological  department  received  many  flattering 
commendations. 

BeepectfuUy  yours, 

LEWIS  G.  GORTON. 


MICHIGAN    MINING    SCHOOL. 


REPORT    OF    DIRECTOR. 

To    the    Honorable,  the   Board  of  Control  of  the   Michigan   Mining 
School: 

Gentlemen — The  Director  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  has  the 
honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  for  the  year  1891-1892,  which 
will,  in  some  respects,  be  brought  down  to  date. 

APPOINTMENTS     AND    REGULATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
officers  of  the  school  or  in  their  relative  positions. 

Messrs.  Kidwell,  Sharpless,  and  Denton  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
full  professors  in  their  respective  departments,  commencing  September 
15, 1892. 

Mr.  Carroll  L.  Hoyt,  M.  E.,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  was 
appointed  to  the  instructorship  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing, 
made  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Rowland. 

A  very  serious  loss  to  this  institution  was  occasioned,  last  summer,  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Harry  F.  Keller,  for  personal  and  family  reasons 
which  necessitated  his  residence  in  the  east.  He  had  proved  himself  an 
excellent  instructor,  earnest,  capable,  and  trustworthy,  and  possessed  of 
good  executive  ability.  To  him  is  due  much  of  the  rapid .  advance  the 
school  has  made  in  the  past  two  years,  and  his  departure  from  this  institu- 
tion is  regretted  by  all. 

Owing  to  the  decision  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  give  up  the  course  in  Mining  Engineering  in  that  institution,  this 
school  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Dr. 
Keller,  the  services  of  Dr.  George  A  Koenig  as  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Dr.  Koenig  had  had  the  general  charge  of  the  course  in  Mining  Engineer, 
ing  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  had  a  long  and  varied 
experience  both  as  a  teacher  and  in  practical  work.  Dr.  Koenig  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg  and  of  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing cQprse  in  the  Polytechnicum  of  Karlsrhue.  He  also  studied  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  in  the  Mining  School  of  Freiberg. 

STUDENTS     IN    THE    SCHOOL. 

The  Board  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  increased  attend- 
ance upon  the  school  during  the  past  year,  as  shoVrn  below.     From  this 
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summary  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  Michigan  famishes  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  the  Students.  In  1891-92,  fifteen;  1892-93,  twenty  different 
countries  and  states  were  represented  by  pupils  here,  which  shows  a 
decided  gain  in  reputation  of  the  school  abroad,  when  we  remember  that 
in  1889-90  but  seven  states  had  pupils  here.  Of  these  Wisconsin  has 
idways  had  most,  as  her  people  are  greatly  interested  in  Michipan'a 
mines. 

The  average  age  of  the  students  is  quite  high,  being  21  to  22  years. 
This  is  an  encouraging  sign,  as  the  work  is  of  a  high  grade  and  requires 
the  matured  ability  of  a  man  rather  than  that  of  a  boy. 

SUMMARY  1892-189S. 

April  3,  1893. 

Graduate  BtudentB 3 

Class  of  1893 14 

Class  of  1894 26 

Class  of  1895 38 

Special  students J 11 

Total 92 

BY   COUNTRIES  AND  STATES. 

Alabama 1 

Canada 1 

Colorado 2 

Cuba 1 

Eofrland 2 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 1 

Michigan  jK?:°izS::::lli «^ 

Minnesota...' _  2 

Mississippi _ 1 

Missouri 1 

Montana _.. 1 

New  Brunswick 1 

New  Jersey _ _. 1 

New  York 1 

Ohio 3 

Orpgon 1 

Pennsylvania _ 1 

Texas _ 1 

Wisconsin 5 

Total 92 

AVERAGE  AG2  OF  STUDENTS,  1892-189S. 

April  5, 1893. 

Years. 

Special  Students , 22 

Class  of  1895 21 

Class  of  1894 21 

ClsBB  of  1893 23 

GraduHie  Students 24 

Average  age  of  all  Students 22 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  brings  the  school  up  to  about  its  limit 
of  capacity,  as  only  ninety  to  one  hundred  students  can  be  accommodated 
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in  the  present  quarters,  and  these  only  with  difficalty.  The  number  of  the 
pupils  has  been  kept  down  by  rigid  work,  dismissals,  etc.  At  no  time 
during  the  first  eleven  years  of  its  existence  did  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan have  as  many  pupils  as  the  Mining  School  now  has,  and  even  as  late 
as  1869  the  Agricultural  College  had  fewer,  although  that  institution  had 
been  established  twelve  years.  The  success  of  this  school  compared  with 
others,  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  its  being  located  in  a  mining  dis- 
trict, the  excellent  policy  of  its  board  of  control,  and  shows  that  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  its  course  of  instruction  is  approved  by  those  that  seek  a 
mining  engineering  education. 

Ninety-three  schools  have  contributed  students  to  this  institution, 
and  of  these  schools  the  Houghton  high  school  has  sent  the  largest  num- 
ber of  any  QJngle  school,  19;  Lake  Linden  high  school,  14;  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  11;  the  Hancock  high  school,  10;  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  9. 

By  some  the  claim  has  been  put  forward  that  the  Mining  School  would 
diminish  the  number  of  pupils  from  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  that 
would  attend  the  State  University;  but  such  a  view  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  founded,  for  the  effect  of  the  Mining  School  upon  the  upper  penin- 
sula has  been  to  stimulate  a  more  general  interest  in  education  here,  so 
that  the  University  had  double  the  number  of  students  from  this  region  in 
1891-92  that  she  had  in  1885-86,  the  year  before  this  institution  was 
founded.  Again,  the  State  University  now  has  six  accredited  schools  in 
the  upper  peninsula  that  send  pupils  to  her  on  their  diplomas,  while,  when 
the  Mining  School  was  organized,  there  was  not  a  single  such  accredited 
school  in  the  entire  upper  peninsula. 

GRADE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  facts  will  serve  to  show  that  the  grade  of  instruction  and 
discipline  is  not  below  that  of  other  schools  that  are  considered  to  be  of  a 
high  grade. 

i^/rsf— Students  coming  from  other  mining  engineering  schools  to  this 
one  find  that,  as  a  rule,  one  year  in  other  schools  will  only  count  them  for 
about  one-half  year  here. 

Second — Out  of  thirty-four  men  that,  less  than  three  years  ago  were  in 
line  to  graduate  this  year,  it  is  morally  certain  that  not  more  than  seven  or 
nine  will  get  through. 

Third — Since  September,  1890,  there  have  been  dismissed,  suspended, 
requested  to  leave,  or  gotten  rid  of  intentionally  in  some  way,  twenty-seven 
pupils,  almost  one-seventh  of  all  the  students  that  have  ever  been  enrolled 
in  the  school  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time. 

Fourth — In  its  required  hours  of  work,  its  four  terms  a  year,  its  short 
vacations,  and  its  practical  work,  its  present  three  years'  course  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  four  years'  course  in  many  of  the  schools. 

Unless  the  present  Legislature  makes  adequate  provision  for  the 
increase  of  students  in  the  School,  the  number  of  the  latter  will  have  to  be 
kept  down,  a  result  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  eflFected  by  the  lengthening  of 
the  course  and  by  the  greater  stringency  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, such  as  age,  etc.  Otherwise  a  selective  process,  more  rigid  than  at 
present  in  force,  will  have  to  "be  adopted  at  the  school,  which  will  leave 
there  only  those  most  likely  to  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction. 

Experience  has  forced  the  Faculty  to  be  more  rigid  in  discipline  with 
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each  succeeding  year,  and  to  insist  that  every  student  in  the  School 
shall  attend  strictly  to  the  work  required  of  him  and  conduct  himself  in  a 
proper  manner,  or  else  close  his  connection  with  the  School.  The  rapid 
advance  of  the  institution  in  numbers  and  the  fact  that  no  student  has 
ever  left  it  of  his  own  motion  to  pursue  a  course  in  mining  engineering 
elsewhere,  until  he  had  completed  the  coarse  he  had  entered  upon  here, 
speaks  strongly  for  the  fact  that  the  discipline  and  the  course  meet  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  students  themselves. 

For  many  reasons  the  Director  would  prefer  to  adopt  the  German 
university  method,  and  allow  every  properly  prepared  student  to  enter  and 
remain  as  long  as  he  wishes,  without  any  further  restriction  than  that, 
when  he  desired  to  graduate,  he  should  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  all 
the  studies  required  for  a  degree.  Some  day  this  plan  can  be  adopted,  but 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Faculty  that,  considering  Ihe  average 
proficiency  of  the  students  now  in  the  School  and  the  training  they 
received  before  entering  it,  considering  also  the  present  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  this  step  in  the  Mining 
School,  although  the  director  thinks  that  in  some  other  engineering  schools 
such  a  course  could  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

GRADUATES. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  instruction  thorough  and  prac- 
tical, so  that  the  students  on  graduation  should  be  fitted  for  their  future 
work.  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent,  as  very  many  men  now  in  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  Michigan  mining  regions  are  either 
graduates  cy:  else  have  nearly  completed  their  course  here.  All  graduates 
are  engaged  in  engineering  or  in  allied  professional  work  or  studies,  except 
two  who  have  been  debarred  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  number  of  gradu- 
ates thus  far  is  twenty-two,  but  beside  these  the  school  should  be  credited 
with  a  number  of  others  who  have  almost  completed  their  course,  and  who 
are  engaged  in  mining  and  allied  work.  Of  these  there  are  three  that 
have  only  to  present  an  acceptable  thesis  to  receive  their  degrees,  and  six 
that  have  only  a  little  work  to  do  before  the  degree  can  be  given.  There 
are  also  many  others  that  have  taken  special  courses  to  adapt  them  to  the 
special  work  they  now  do  and  whose  support  is  derived  from  the  practice 
of  the  education  they  received  in  this  institution. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  graduates  and  their  positions  so  far  as  now 
known;  the  effort  is  made  to  keep  track  of  every  man,  to  watch  and  take 
pride  in  his  advance. 

1888. 

Name,  Residence,  and  Ocoapation. 

John  Luther  Harris,  S.  B.,  Quincy,  Mich.,  Mining  Engineer,  Quincy 
Mine. 

Edmund  Joseph  Longyear,  S.  B.,  Merritt,  Minn.,  Superintendent  of 
the  J.  M.  Longyear  explorations  on  the  Mesabi  Bange. 

Samuel  Alexander  Parnall,  S.  B.,  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  Chief  Mining 
Engineer,  Cleveland  and  Iron  Cliffs  Mining  Co. 

William  Edward  Parnall,  S.  B.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Cornell  University. 

William  Joseph  Beid,  S.  B.,  Boston,  Ma6& 
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James  Benjamin  Seager,  8.  B.,  Hancock,  Mich.,  Civil  and  Mining 
Eng:ineering,  Lake  Superior  Bedstone  Co. 

William  John  Uren,  S.  B ,  Hancock,  Mich.,  Civil  Engineer,  Mineral 
Bange  and  Hancock  and  Calumet  Bailroads,  and  County  Surveyor,. 
Houghton  County. 

1889. 

Walter  Wilfred  Joseph  Croze,  S.  B.,  Negaunee,  Mich.,  Chief  Minings 
En&^ineer,  Jackson  Iron  Company. 

Paul  Farwell,  S.  B.,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  Assistant  Chemist,  Anaconda 
Mining  Company. 

♦Herman  William  Fesing,  S.  B.,  Everett,  Washington,  Civil  and  Min- 
ing Engineer. 

♦Jacob  Haas,  S.  B.,  Everett,  Wash.,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

John  Hoatson,  S.  B.,  Butte  City,  Mont.,  Mining  Captain,  Silver  Bow 
Mine. 

iteginald  Chappie  Pryor,  S.  B.,  Houghton,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

1890. 

Joshua  Daniel,  S.  B.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Assayer,  Boston  and  Montana 
Consolidated  Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Company. 

Frank  Drake,  S.  B.,  Iron  Mountain,  Chief  Mining  Engineer,  Chapin 
Mining  Company. 

Herman  Wm.  Fesing,  S.  B.,  E.  M.,  Everett,  Wash.,  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineer. 

Jacob  Haas,  S.  B  ,  E.  M.,  Everett,  Wash.,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

William  Adams  Hodgson,  S.  B.,  Houghton. 

Linton  Beach  Sutton,  S.  B.,  Palmer,  Mining  Engineer  and  Chemist,. 
Volunteer  Mine. 

Arthur  Albert  Wakefield,  S.  B.,  Hurley,  Wisconsin,  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineer. 

1891. 

Otto  Henry  Bossert,  E.  M.,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  Mining  Engineerings 
Bergakademie. 

Theodore  Dengler,  E.  M.,  Houghton,  Mining  Engineer,  Atlantic,  Mine^ 

Edward  Fink,  E.  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wi&,  Chemist  and  Metallurgist,  Geo. 
W.  Goetz  &  Company. 

Nathan  Oliver  Lawton,  S.  B.,  Iron  wood,  Chief  Mining  Engineer,  Peno- 
kee  and  Gogebic  Development  Company. 

No  pupils  graduated  in  1892,  although  several  should  have  done  so,  as 
their  course  was  entirely  completed  except  the  presentation  of  a 
satisfactory  thesis. 

The  diminished  number  of  graduates  is  not  due  to  a  decadence  of  the^ 
school,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  class  that  entered  in  September,  1889,  and 
that  should  have  graduated  in  1892,  was  very  small  because  of  the  change 
in  the  course  at  the  time  of  their  entrance,  the  then  unfurnished  and 
unequipped  state  of  the  Mining  School  building,   the  increase  in  the- 

*  See  Orttdaatee  of  1890  for  the  Second  Decree. 
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requirements  for  entrance,  etcf    Further,  with   the  lengthening  of  the 
course,  the  amount  of  work  and  the  difficulty  of  graduating  were  increased. 

CHANGES     IN     THE      C0UR8E     OP      INSTRUCTION      AND      REQUIREMENTS     FOB 

ADMISSION. 

In  September,  1893,  a  number  of  changes  will  go  into  effect,  the  most 
important  of  which  will  be  given  below: 

(a)  The  length  of  the  course  will  be  increased  from  three  to  four  years, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  the  present  course  is  too  difficult  for  the 
average  student  to  cover  in  the  specified  time.  This  increase  of  time 
enables  the  same  subjects  to  be  given  in  a  more  elaborate  and  better  form, 
as  well  as  provides  more  fully  for  practical  work,  thus  making  the  course 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  mining  engineer.  The  lengths  respect- 
ively of  the  school  year  and  of  the  terms  will  remain  the  same  as  now;  so 
aIso  will  the  number  of  hours  that  the  stqdents  will  be  employed  each  day 
remain  the  same,  except  that,  during  the  Freshman  year,  they  will  be 
reduced  to  six  hours,  owing  to  the  amount  of  outside  work  that  is  rec^uired 
of  the  students  that  year.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be 
Bgain  introduced  and  conferred  upon  all  that  complete  the  first  three  years 
of  the  course.  This  is  done  because  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  an 
extended  demand  for  a  three  years'  course  in  mining  engineering  that  will 
enable  one  to  do  most  of  the  work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average 
engineer.  This  demand  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  circum- 
stances of  many  young  men  require  that  the  latter  should  engage  in  their 
life  work  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  while  others  have  not  the  ability  to 
complete  the  higher  work  demanded  of  those  studying  for  the  degree  of 
Mining  Engineer.  These  have  been  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for  arrang- 
ing the  course  of  study  in  such  a  manner  that  a  young  man  may  graduate 
in  three  years,  if  desirable,  and  yet  may  have  covered  sufficient  ground  to 
enable  him  to  do  the  average  work  of  a  mining  engineer  well;  in  fact,  the 
student  who  has  taken  the  first  three  .years  in  the  Mining  School  has  in 
reality  done  as  much  pertaining  to  his  profession  as  is  done  in  most  courses 
of  mining  engineering,  in  the  allotted  fdUr  years,  even  if  he  has  not  done 
more. 

The  fourth  year  ^ded  to  the  course  contains  the  higher  professional 
studies  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer  for  those  who  have 
<;ompleted  it  and  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis.  It  is  thought  that  this 
arrangement  will  remove  many  of  the  practical  difficulties  the  school  has 
been  obliged  to  contend  with  in  its  course  of  instruction,  and  meet  the 
needs  of  students  better  than  the  present  course  of  three  years. 

(6)  As  a  result  of  the  past  experience  of  the  Mining  School  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  not  to  admit  into  the  regular  course  anyone  under  twenty 
vears  of  age,  unless  he  shall  have  completed  a  regular  course  in  some  good 
nigh  school  or  academy,  while  for  special  students  the  age  has  been  raised 
to  nineteen  years.  It  has  further  been  specified  that,  for  the  regular 
course,  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  with  any  other  conditions  than 
astronomy  and  book-keeping;  and  also  that  all  special  students  shall  take 
sufficient  work  to  occupy  their  time. 

(c)  The  course  of  instruction  would  be  greatly  improved  if  it  could  offer 
various  electives  in  at  least  the  third  and  fourth  years,  to  enable  the 
students  to  specialize  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  done  at  present  in  the 
regular  course.    This  the  school  can  not  do  at  this  time,  as  the  present 
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work  taxes  the  time  and  streogtb  of  the  Faculty  to  the  utmost,  and  no  elec- 
tives  could  well  be  afforded  except  by  increasing  the  teaching  force  in  the 
lines  of  the  higher  and  more  advanced  work. 

NEEDS   OF   THE  MINING   SCHOOL. 

The  chief  wants  of  the  school  in  the  line  of  additional  teaching  force  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  work;  i.  e.,  assistants  or  instructors 
to  help  out  the  professors  in  their  increased  amount  of  work  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  pupils  and  the  greater  length  of  the  course.  In  addition 
to  the  assistants  now  employed,  one  is  needed  in  chemistry,  one  in  physics, 
and  one  in  the  practical  work  in  mining  and  mine  surveying. 

At  the  present  time  Professor  Haynes,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  performs  those  of  secretary  of  the 
Faculty.  This  is  too  much  for  any  one  man  to  attend  to  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  remedy,  if  we  consider  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  pupils,  would  appear  to  be  reached  by  making  him  professor  of  mathe- 
matics only,  and  dividing  the  Freshman  class  into  two  divisions  for  their 
mathematical  recitations,  thereby  insuring  better  work.  This,  with  work 
in  the  physical  laboratory  in  the  spring  term,  would  occupy  all  his  time 
and  enable  steps  to  be  taken  to  put  the  Department  of  Physics  in  accord 
with  the  other  practical  work  of  the  School.  The  instructor  of  physics  in  the 
Mining  School  ought  to  be  some  one  who  has  had  a  thorough  engineering 
training  and  thoroughly  understands  and  appreciates  those  parts  of  phys- 
ics that  bear  upon,  and  are  of  une,  in  the  other  studies  of  the  course. 

The  present  secretary  of  the  Faculty  cannot  give  the  personal  attention 
to  the  records,  so  as  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  carried  out  in  each 
case  where  conditions  are  to  be  made  up  or  various  rules  are  to  be 
enforced,  matters  that  should  always  be  promptly  brought  before  the 
Facultj  unless  the  rules  are  to  fall  into  contempt  Hence  the  secretary- 
ship oi  the  Faculty  should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  or  a  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  School,  and  the  Department  of  Physics,  partly  at 
least,  placed  in  the  charge  of  another  instructor. 

As  the  present  clerk  and  librarian  closes  his  connection  with  the  School 
this  year,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  readjust  the  duties  of  this  position 
and  unite  them  with  others  so  as  to  make  the  effective  work  for  the  School 
very  much  greater,  without  any  material  increase  in  the  expenses.  The 
present  clerk  has  done  his  work  well  and  efficiently,  and  if  he  remained 
his  duties  could  be  so  adjusted  that  the  ends  sought  should  be  attained. 

The  one  great  weakness  at  present  in  the  School  is  in  the  work  that 
centers  about  the  treasurer,  purchasing  agent,  clerk,  librarian,  requisi- 
tions, etc.  The  difficulties  here  have  arisen  on  acount  of  the  business  of 
the  Mining  School  growing  far  more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  and  much 
faster  than  the  provisions  for  taking  care  of  it  have  grown.  At  the  time 
the  treasurer  was  appointed,  the  business  was  small  and  could  easily  be 
handled;  but,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  that  official's  private  business  and 
the  great  increase  of  that  in  the  School,  the  work  in  the  clerk's,  treasurer's, 
and  purchasing  agent's  departments  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  over  two  years,  with  repeated  remonstrances 
on  the  Director's  part,  with  promises  and  repeated  promises  made  that  it 
would  be  remedied,  which  have  not  yet  been  carried  out,  until  the  Director 
feels  that  he  would  be  culpable  unless  he  brought  this  directly  to  the 
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attention  of  the  board,  as  the  financial  management  of  the  School  is  not 
at  all  under  the  Director's  control. 

In  making  the  statements  that  he  does,  the  Director  does  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  reflecting  upon  x the  clerk,  treasurer,  and  purchasing  agent, 
as  he  considers  them  honest  and  capable  officials;  but  that  the  methods, 
arrangements,  times  of  attending  to  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  are  not  such  as 
the  present  importance  to  the  School  of  the  prompt  and  rapid  handling  of 
its  business  demands. 

The  chief  complaints  made  are  the  delays  in  the  payment  of  bills,  and 
the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  delay  in  orders. 

It  is  con^mon  to  have  bills  run  three^  six,  and  twelve  months  or  longer, 
after  they  are  due  and  after  they  have  been  properly  avouched  for  by  the 
Director  for  payment.  In  order  to  save  the  funds  of  the  School,  many  of 
its  purchases  are  made  at  reduced  rates,  on  condition  of  prompt  payment, 
conditions  in  the  fulfillment  of  which  so  much  difficulty  has  been  found 
that  the  credit  of  the  school  has  been  seriously  impaired,  and  it  is  now  cut 
off  from  purchasing  at  some  of  the  best  houses,  while  it  appears  the  dis- 
counts given  have  been  materially  curtailed.  This  state  of  affairs  leads  to 
the  sending  of  repeated  drafts  on  the  School,*  drafts  on  the  Director, 
repeated  dunning  letters  to  him,  and  even  threatened  suits,  although  he  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  payment  of  any  bills  for  the  School.  In 
order  to  try  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  Director  has  ordered  the 
clerk  to  freely  give  his  time  to  the  treasurer,  although  the  former  official 
was  greatly  needed  at  the  School;  and  he  has  thus  been  unable  to  attend  to 
his  necessary  duties  on  account  of  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  his  time  being 
taken  up  in  attending  to  accounts,  requisitions,  bills,  etc.  Very  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Director  and  of  the  instructors  is  taken  up  in  attending  to 
dunning  letters  and  to  other  business  that  does  not  properly  belong  to 
them,  and  this  seriously  interferes  with  their  attention  to  the  duties  that 
properly  devolve  upon  them,  and  causes  the  School  to  suffer  thereby. 

The  time  taken  from  the  various  officers  of  the  School,  the  derangement 
of  its  business,  its  increased  cost  on  its  purchases,  and  the  delays  in  its 
work  produced  by  neglect  of  sending  orders  at  the  proper  time,  the  Direc- 
tor estimates  as  causing  a  direct  loss  to  the  School  of  between  one  and  two 
thousand  dollars  each  year. 

The  condition  of  affairs  relating  to  the  general  duties  of  the  purchasing 
agent,  and  the  general  method  of  making  purchases  and  obtaining  re(|uisi- 
tions  are  hardly  more  satisfactory  than  the  previously  mentioned  subjects. 
The  purchasing  agent  at  present  claims  (and  accepted  the  position  on  that 
claim  only>  that  he  should  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  clerk  without  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter  beyond  sending  out  the  orders,  after  proper 
requisitions  have  been  put  into  his  hands  by  the  school  officers.  The  agent 
certainly  should  look  carefully  into  all  questions  of  purchases,  assume  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  official  responsibility  for  them,  and  see  that  they  are  made 
with  proper  restrictions  in  the  best  and  cheapest  market.  Care  of  this  kind 
would  result  in  sufficient  saving  for  the  School  to  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
pay  his  salary.  Further,  the  purchasing  agent  ought  to  be  some  one 
attached  wholly  to  the  School,  and  not  dependent  at  all  for  his  livelihood 
on  local  patronage,  but  only  upon  the  question  of  how  well  and  faithfully 
he  does  his  duty  by  the  School,  and  how  valuable  and  efficient  an  officer 
he  can  become. 

The  present  method  of  getting  out  requisitions  is  cumbersome,  wastes 
valuable  time  and  serves  no  useful  purpose,  but  allows  everyone  to  escape 
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from  direct  responsibility.  The  method  was  perhaps  good  enough  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  School  when  the  business  was  small;  but  as  it  is  now, 
when  the  business  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee  widely  scattered  and  frequently  absent,  it  leads 
to  most  vexatious  delays,  in  endeavoring  to  get  access  to  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  who  are  busy  men  and  burdened  with  other  and 
far  more  pressing  cares  of  an  entirely  diflFerent  nature  from  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  School. 

The  system  adopted  in  the  State  University  of  selecting  a  few  officers, 
whose  offices  are  contiguous  and  who  have  a  personal  and  direct  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  institution,  and  making  them  directly  responsible  to 
the  board  for  the  requisitions  and  purchases,  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  system  now  in  force  here. 

(e)  The  Director  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  has  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  way  he  could  in  the  future  do  the  School  the  most  good,  and 
finds  that  it  is  apparently  in  the  way  of  giving  more  instruction,  rather 
than  in  giving  more  time  to  the  minor  duties  of  his  office.  In  response  to 
this  conviction  he  desires  to  give  more  and  better  instruction  to  the  pupils, 
although  he  has  made  many  improviements  in  that  direction  in  the  past 
year.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  better  in  the  future  he  needs  relief 
from  certain  portions  of  the  work  he  now  does;  i.  e,,  the  detailed  preparation 
of  the  catalogues  whiph  he  has  heretofore  done,  the  preparation  of  sta- 
tistics, various  articles,  etc.,  demanded  for  the  Legislature,  for  his  reports, 
and  for  various  other  purposes. 

The  Director  does  not  wish  to  escape  from  attending  to  the  general 
direction  of  his  work,  but  thinks  that,  when  he  has  laid  out  the  ground,  he 
ought  to  have  assistance  of  sufficient  intelligence  so  that  the  details  can  be 
properly  attended  to  by  another  and  leave  him  to  give  his  time  to  work 
that  others  cannot  do,  and  which  is  really  of  more  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion. ^  He  considers  that  his  employment  in  doing  the  work  which  much 
cheaper  help  can  do,  as  soon  as  the  needs  are  pointed  out,  is  not  economi- 
cal for  the  institution. 

(/)  The  remedies  for  the  various  evils,  the  Director  thinks,  lie  in  the 
following  steps:  To  unite  the  salaries  of  the  treasurer,  purchasing  agent, 
clerk,  and  librarian,  and  appoint  one  or  two  competent  persons  who  shall 
have  their  offices  in  the  school  building,  as  is  customary  and  wtere  they 
should  be.  One  at  least  of  these  parties,  should  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  school  work,  and  literary  and  business  ability,  and  should  serve  as 
secretary  of  the  School  and  Faculty,  be  charged  with  the  records  of  the 
School,  see  to  it  that  the  cases  of  all  delinquent  or  conditioned  students 
are  brought  before  the  Faculty,  and  attend  to  various  duties  that  would 
properly  devolve  upon  him.  One  competent  man,  if  given  good  clerical 
help,  could  attend  to  all  the  duties  here  enumerated,  if  the  business  were 
consolidated  and  the  present  onerous  method  of  obtaining  requisitions 
changed  to  the  more  rapid  and  convenient  system  in  vogue  at  the  State 
University. 

Experience  shows  that  for  the  subordinate  positions  better  results  are 
obtained,  on  the  whole,  by  employing  in  a  school  the  graduates  of  that 
school,  than  by  engaging  the  inexperienced  graduates  of  other  institutions. 
As  a  rule,  the  latter  approach  their  work  with  the  feeling  that  the  school 
from  which  they  graduated  is  the  only  one  which  properly  does  its  work, 
and  rarely  do  they  realize  or  take  into  consideration  the  different  condi- 
tions or  i^tuation  of  the  school  to  which  they  are  called. 
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Hardly  ever  do  they  show,  at  first,  any  ability  to  understand  their 
changed  surroundings  and  endeavor  to  accomplish  that  for  which  they  are 
employed,  but  rather  think  that  their  duty  consists  in  endeavoring  to  make 
their  present  situation  conform  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their  alma 
mater.  In  time  they  learn  what  they  should,  but  the  experiment  of 
teaching  them  is  a  costly  one  for  the  institution  that  has  to  depend  upon 
such  assistance. 

By  taking  the  recent  graduates  of  any  school  for  assistants  in  that 
institution,  then  this  feeling  toward  their  mother  institution  renders  them 
very  valuable,  as  they  have  been  trained  in  the  desired  methods  and  work, 
which  training  generally  has  to  be  given  to  the  graduates  of  any  other 
school  during  the  time  they  are  serving  as  assistants. 

Some  kind  of  a  partial  or  entire  endowment  is  greatly  needed  for  the 
Mining  School,  to  remove  it  from  its  entire  dependence  upon  legislative 
aid,  and  also  from  the  peculiar  situation  it  finds  itself  in  every  two  years 
on  January  1,  without  a  single  dollar  to  pay  its  running  expenses,  but 
must  depend  upon  its  faith  or  hope  of  what  a  Legislature  not  then 
convened  will  do. 

The  highest  standard  never  will  and  never  can  be  obtained  in  a  school 
situated  so  as  to  be  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  political  winds. 

A  productive  endowment  of  one  million  dollars  would  enable  it  to  do  its 
legitimate  work  as  a  mining  school,  provide  its  necessary  buildings  and 
equipment  and  in  time,  if  wisely  managed,  stand  in  the  van  for  thorough, 
high,  and  hard  work. 

The  Director  again  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  a  gymnasium,  etc.,  for 
the  use  of  the  students.  They  need  it  not  only  for  their  physical  but  also 
for  their  moral  health.  Where  mental  work  is  so  sever©  as  it  is  at  the 
Mining  School,  relaxation  of  some  kind  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  or 
the  mind  or  health  will  break.  If  pure  and  healthful  relaxation  is  pro- 
vided, then  much  is  gained;  for  if  no  other  place  can  be  found,  the  student 
will  surely  seek  the  bar-robm,  saloon,  and  gambling  hall.  In  lio  way  can 
so  much  be  gained  for  the  right,  it  seems  to  the  Director,  as  in  provision 
made  for  enobling,  healthful,  and  attractive  recreation  for  the  young 
student. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  of  the  length- 
ening of  the  course  of  instruction,  it  has  been  found  necessary  that  an 
additional  building  should  be  erected  upon  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
Mining  School.  This  building  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  the  machine  shops, 
testing  and  electrical  laboratories,  the  mining  engineering  laboratory,  the 
drawing  room,  and  for  the  boilers,  engines,  and  fuel. 

In  the  present  building  there  are  but  two  recitation  rooms  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  present  entering  class,  and  no  room  large  enough  to 
have  all  the  students  assemble  in  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Part  of  the 
laboratories  also  are  too  small  to  accommodate  classes  of  the  size  that  the 
school  now  has.  Every  available  foot  of  room  is  occupied,  and  the  limit 
of  expansion  of  the  number  of  students  is  nearly  reached,  unless  further 
accommodations  can  be  given. 

A  metallurgical  laboratory  is  very  much  needed,  as  stated  in  former 
reports;  but  it  has  been  decided,  on  account  of  more  pressing  demands,  to 
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leave  this  to  Bubsequent  years.     I  would,  however,  earnestly  commend  to 
your  attention  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 

The  amount  of  money^  needed  for  the  engineering  building  will  be 
$30,000,  with  $12,500  to  cover  the  equipment,  expenses  of  moving,  and  for 
repairs  and  alterations  needed  in  the  present  building. 

A  very  pressing  need  has  been  found  to  be  a  residence  for  the  chief 
executive  officer  on  the  school  grounds,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
building  suitable  for  that  purpose  nearer  than  a  mile  from  the  grounds. 
There  is  no  institution  in  the  country  of  standing:,  no  mine  or  business, 
enterprise  of  prominence,  no  church  that  does  .not  provide  something  for 
its  chief  executive  officer.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  obtain  the  com- 
forts of  home,  retain  his  health,  or  do  his  work  as  he  should,  with  such  a 
constant  pressure  of  care  and  work  as  the  Director  has,  when  a  boarding 
house  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  prevents  his  attending  to  many  of  the  duties  that  naturally 
devolve  upon  him,  and  seriously  interferes  with  his  work  and  health. 

On  account  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  that  take  the 
work  in  the  physical  laboratory,  an  increase  in  its  equipment  is  essential, 
if  the  work  is  to  be  properly  done,  and  the  sum  of  $4,000  is  asked  for  this. 

The  estimated  current  expenses  of  the  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Departments  are  estimated  at  $1,000  for  the  two  years,  or  the  same  as  in 
past  years,  although  the  number  of  students  has  greatly  increased. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  library  to  any  useful  point,  the  valuable  period- 
icals need  to  be  bound  and  the  important  new  works  added  as  issued. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  make  the  library  anything  except  the  special 
technical  one  that  the  needs  of  the  institution  demand.  For  these  pur- 
poses and  to  keep  up  the  reading  room,  the  smallest  sum  that  can  be  got 
along  with  is  $5,000  for  the  two  years,  although  that  is.  less  than  the 
expenditures  of  previous  years  and  much  more  is  needed. 

In  the  Chemical  Department  additional  permanent  equipment  to  the 
amount  of  $500  is  required,  while  the  running  expenses  for  supplies, 
repairs  of  balances,  etc.,  demand  some  $3,450,  or  an  amount  less  than  the 
estimates  for  two  years  ago. 

In  the  ore  dressing  work  or  stamp  mill,  additional  apparatus,  lecture 
specimens,  and  drawings  are  asked  for  to  the  amount  of  $1,200.  This  is 
for  permanent  equipment,  while  for  the  two  years  $2,400  will  be  needed 
for  the  current  expenses  for  fuel,  ores,  freight  on  the  same,  mercury  and 
other  chemicals,  and  for  repairs  and  additions  to  the  mill.  This  is  an 
increase  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  work  now  done  in  that  depart- 
ment, as  the  estimate  includes  the  running  expenses  for  the  metallurgy. 

In  the  Metallurgical  Department  the  sum  of  $600  is  now  needed  for 
lecture  specimens  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  equipment. 

In  assaying  the  current  expenses  are  estimated  at  $800  for  the  two  years 
to  supply  the  necessary  fuel,  ores,  crucible  reagents,  repairs  to  furnaces, 
etc.,  or  a  lower  estimate  than  formerly. 

The  photographic  laboratory  needs  additional  permanent  equipment  to 
the  amount  of  $400lind  $500  for  the  two  years  for  current  expenses.  This 
laboratory  has  become  essential  to  the  work  of  the  school  in  supplying  the 
illustrations,  diagrams,  etc.,  that  are  needed  in  the  lectures,  particularly 
those  given  in  the  Departments  of  Metallurgy,  Assaying,  Ore  Dressing 
and  Mining,  and  therefore  needs  an  appropriation  larger  than  before. 

Drawing,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  need  for  running 
expenses  at  least  $1,200  for  the  next  two  years. 
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The  Department  of  Mining:  Engineering  needs  $75  for  additional 
permanent  equipment,  and  $1,280  for  its  operating  expenses  during  the 
two  years. 

In  petrography  additional  permanent  equipment  to  the  amount  of  $380 
is  needed,  while  for  running  expenses  $120  are  required  for  the  two  years. 

The  mineralogical  laboratory  asks  for  but  $175  for  the  two  years,  a  sum 
very  much  less  than  previously  required. 

For  the  insurance,  especially  if  the  new  building  is  erected,  at  least  $3,500 
should  be  obtained  for  the  next  two  years,  as  neither  the  State  nor  the 
board  of  control  can  aflPord  to  allow  the  property  of  the  State  to  remain 
uninsured.  There  i^  already  collected  in  the  buildings  of  the  present 
institution,  with  the  buildings  themselves,  property  amounting  to  $160,000. 
A  fire- proof  safe  is  also  very  greatly  needed  to  preserve  our  records  and 
other  important  and  valuable  property  in  case  of  fire. 

The  estimate  for  freight,  drayage,  catalogue,  postage,  printing,  etc.,  is 
$2,000,  an  amount  much  less  than  we  previously  asked  for.  Thie  care  of 
the  grounds  and  the  water  supply  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase. 
$1,0()0  are  asked  for  for  the  next  two  years. 

In  order  to  supply  unforeseen  contingencies  and  also  to  provide  for 
numerous  subsidiaries  which  cannot  be  estimated,  the  sum  of  $5,000  for 
the  two  years  is  asked.  For  the  general  contingent  expenses  and  to 
meet  unexpected  demands  upon  the  school,  such  a  fund  is  always  allowed 
every  institution,  as  no  estimate  can  cover  everything  or  can  always 
provide  for  the  contingencies  of  two  years. 

The  estimate  for  the  fuel  and  lights  has  been  increased  by  $300  on 
account  of  the  necessary  additional  heat  and  light,  if  the  new  building  is 
erected. 

The  present  position  of  the  boilers  is  not  only  a  menace  to  the  property 
of  the  State,  which,  as  previously  stated,  amounts  to  some  $160,000,  that 
can  readily  be  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  is  also  a  menace  to  the  lives  of 
every  teacher  and  student  in  the  building,  as  long  as  the  boilers  remain 
there.  Every  eflFort  is  made  to  guard  against  explosion  or  fire,  but  the 
dangers  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  provided  against  in  all  cases.  The 
assay  laboratory  is  also  another  serious  danger,  especially  with  the  present 
necessity  of  using  the  laboratory  as  a  carpenter  shop  during  the  winter 
season.  This  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  fire.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
^the  fire  risk  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  if  the  boilers  should  explode,  that 
they  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  no  harm  excepting  to  their  own  shed, 
and  not  to  the  otiier  buildings  of  the  School  and  to  the  lives  of  its  students 
and  employes. 

The  salaries  for  the  present  officers  remain  on  the  same  scale  at  present 
without  any  increase,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  changes  in  the 
wages  of  the  minor  or  subordinate  officers,  who  are  entitled  through  their 
services  to  some  additional  compensation  and  who  are  unwilling  to  remain 
without  it. 

Some  additional  assistance  is  asked  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  students  and  the  increased  business  of  the  School. 
This  assistance,  however,  is  intended  to  be  in  the  form  of  laboratory 
instructors  and  assistants,  etc.,  and  is  only  asked  because  it  is  absolutely 
needed,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 

For  the  salaries,  then,  for  the  two  years  the  sum  of  $46,060  is  asked. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  ought  to  be  raised, 
as  they  are  lower  here  according  to  the  expenses  and  to  absence  of  almost 
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everything  that  makes  a  teacher's  life  endurable,  except  hard  work.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  Director  has  labored  so  hard  to  see  that  each  one 
should  have  in  his  department  the  means  of  doing  his  work  well,  for  if  this 
were  denied,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  bind  any  teacher  to  his  situa- 
tion. It  is  the  good  men  that,  as  a  rule,  are  driven  away  by  small  salaries 
and  uncongenial  surroundings.  Already  one  professor  has  announced  his 
intention  to  leave;  and,  unless  the  warnings  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Director  for  1890,  concerning  the  relations  of  the  board,  Director,  and  pro- 
fessors, arelieeded  better  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  serious  trouble 
for  the  School  is  liable  to  ensue,  as  nothing  will  destroy  all  the  interest  of 
A  man  or  drive  him  away  so  surely,  as  constant  and  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence in  his  legitimate  work. 

The  following  Quotation  taken  from  one  of  the  leading  en^neering  jour- 
nals in  the  United  States,  gives  some  ideas  that  are  appropriate  to  the  con- 
ditions in  this  institution : 

^^  Technical  education  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  school  training. 
Not  only  must  the  ins^truction  be  mostly  imparted  by  specialists,  who  com- 
mand (or  ought  to  command)  high  salaries,  but  the  plant  required  is  very 
expensive  and  the  material  consumed  considerable.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  so  many  of  the  schools  purporting  to  give  courses  of  instruction  in 
engineering,  fail  utterly  to  attain  to  respectable  standing  as  technical 
schools. 

**  The  schools  are  finding  great  and  increasing  difficulty  in  keeping  such 
men  as  they  have,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  suitable  new  ones  to 
replace  those  who  dropout.  The  only  remedy  is  higher  salaries.  A  board 
of  trustees,  however,  dislikes  to  pay  a  professor  of  engineering  more  than 
other  members  of  the  Faculty  receive  holding  similar  responsible  positions, 
and  as  a  result  these  places  are  often  filled  by  young  graduates  with  no 
practical  experience,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  school. 

"  To  pay  all  these  heavy  expenses,  either  the  tuition  must  be  very  large 
or  the  endowments  very  generous.  *  *  *  "*  In  most  of  the  best 
engineering  schools  the  annual  tuition  is  $150  and  upwards,  although  some 
of  the  very  best  have  free,  or  nearly  free,  tuition. 

**  But  even  with  these  large  fees,  the  schools  are  not  self  supporting 
unless  the  number  of  students  is  very  great.  In  one  school  reporting 
these  facts,  the  annual  expenditure  for  instruction  and  facilities  is  given 
as  $31,000,  while  the  whole  number  of  engineering  students  in  1890-91 
was  but  sixty-two.  The  annual  tuition  is  but  $150,  but  this  is  remitted  in 
many  instances,  so  that,  counting  out  these  excepted  ones  and  those  who 
hold  scholarships,  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  who  pay  the  full  amount, 
producing  an  income  of  $7,500,  or  only  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of 
instruction.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  $150  the  average  student  pays,  some 
one  else  pays  $450  in  order  that  he  may  be  taught." — Engineering  NewSj 
Vol  XXVIII,  1892,  page  546. 
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Appropriations  cuked  for  the  Michigan  Mining  School.    Current  expenses  two  years ^ 

Physical  laboratory $1,000 

Chemical  laboratories _  3,450 

Aesaying _ _ _.  800 

Ore  dresslDf^  and  stamp  mill 2,400 

Photographic  department 500 

Drawing ^ 

Mechanical  engineering [ _ 1,200 

Electrical  engineering ) 

Mining  engineering  and  surveying '.-  1,280 

Mineralogical  laboratory _ 175 

Petrographical  laboratory 120 

Geological  laboratory  and  field  work _ 1,000 

Library,  reading  room,  binding,  etc 5,000 

Fuel  and  lights 4,300 

Insurance _ _ _-.  3,500 

jElepairs _ 1,000 

Freight,  express,  drayage,  printing,  catalogue,  telephone,  reports,  poet^ 

age,  etc ,. 2,000 

Care  of  grounds,  water  supply,  etc __  1,000 

Contingent  expenses _ _ 5,000 

Salaries,  labor,  etc 46,060 


Total - $79,785 

Estimate  for  1891-92 73,400 


Increase  asked  for _ $6,385 

Pupils,  \%  times  as  many  as  at  this  time  in  1891. 

Appropriations  asked  for  the  Michigan  Mining  School.    Building  and  equipment. 

Engineering  building i $30,000 

Equipment,  moving  and  altering  old  building _ 11.500 

Director's  residence ___ _ 6,000 

Equipment  of  physical  laboratory _ 4,000 

Chemical  laboratory. z __ _ 500 

Ore  dressiog  and  stamp  mill 1,200 

Metallurgical  department _ 600 

Photographic  laboratory ^ 400 

Mining  engineering _ _  75 

Petrographical  laboratory _ 380 

Fireproof  safe _ .___ 500 

Total  .  — -. _ $55,155 

INSTRUCTION   UNDER   THE  CHARGE   OF   THE    DIRECTOR, 

During  the  past  summer  many  additions  were  made  to  the  collections 
in  mineralogy  which  were  thus  put  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  not  require  any  specially  large  expenditures  for  a  number  of 
years.  Of  course  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  due  to  the  use  of  collections 
by  a  large  class  every  year  need  to  be  made  good,  while  certain  changes 
have  to  be  made  from  year  to  year  to  meet  the  commercial  changes  in  the 
subject;  L  e.,  certain  minerals  become  very  rare  or  of  but  little  importance, 
while  others  that  were  formerly  either  rare  or  nearly  valueless  are  found 
abundantly,  or  else  become  of  great  economic  importance.  In  an  institu- 
tion professing  to  give  instruction  relating  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
world,  pace  must  be  kept  with  the  various  commercial  changes,  in  order 
that  the  graduates  may  be  prepared  to  engage  in  their  future  work  more- 
understandingly. 
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Besides  the  additions  made  to  the  coUectioDs,  both  the  lecture  and  the 
practice  collections  have  been  rearranged,  and  the  lecture  collection  rela- 
beled and  renumbered  during  the  past  summer,  to'  correspond  with  the 
sixth  edition  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy  published  at  that  time.  I 
have  also  entirely  rewritten  and  revised  my  lectures  on  mineralogy  to 
correspond,  a  labor  of  no  small  proportions. 

The  lithological  collection  has  been  numbered  and  labeled,  and  lectures 
were  given  in  lithology  in  1891-92,  to  the  students  of  the  first  year  and  to 
various  special  and  graduate  students.  In  1892-93  instruction  and  lectures 
upon  physical  geology  and  lithology  have  been  given  to  the  graduating 
class  and  others,  numbering  some  twenty  men. 

As  usual  the  laboratory  work  has  been  attended  to  by  the  instructors 
and  assistants,  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Pat'  on,  Seaman,  and  Lane,  who  have  also 
attended  mainly  to  the  work  upcu  the  collections.  I  am,  however, 
indebted  especially  to  Mr.  Seaman  for  his  labor,  care,  and  skill  in  this 
direction. 

Dr.  Patton  gave  the  lectures  upon  crystallography  in  1892-93,  spent 
much  time  upon  the  crystal  collection,  and  has  had  the  principal  charge  of 
the  laboratory  work  in  mineralogy  this  year,  as  last. 

Dr.  Lane  has  given  the  instmction  in  i;etrography,  paleontology,  and 
stratigraphical  geology,  both  years,  and  in  1891-92  that  in  economic  geol- 
ogy.    Dr.  Patton  assisted  him  in  the  laboratory  work  in  petrography. 

The  design  of  the  instruction  under  the  Director's  charge  is  to  give  that 
training,  knowledge,  and  skill  that  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  mining  ore 
and  other  useful  mineral  deposits  ought  to  have.  In  mineralogy  the 
design  is  not  only  to  have  the  student  familiar  with  all  the  minerals  he 
will  be  likely  to  meet  in  his  life  work,  but  also  to  train  him  in  methods  of 
observation  and  research  that  he  will  afterwards  need.  This  course  is  the 
foundation  for  all  the  subsequent  work  in  geology,  etc.  In  petrography 
the  object  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  the  microscope,  an 
instrument  that  every  engineer  ought  to  be  familiar  with;  it  is  also 
intended  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals,  and 
to  teach  him  the  various  alterations  and  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  minerals  and  rocks — a  knowledge  that  he  must  have,  if  he  is  to  under- 
stand his  subsequent  work  in  lithology  and  physical  and  economic  geology, 
as  almost  every  question  relating  to  ore  deposits  is  intimately  dependent 
upon  the  facts  of  petrography. 

It. is  not  intended  to  make  the  undergraduates  petrographers — a  work 
that  would  require  all  their  time  for  three  years  at  the  very  least — but  to 
give  them  just  that  kind  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  they  need  for  their 
subsequent  work. 

In  lithology  it  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  rocks  of  the  globe,  their  variations  and  alterations,  and  such 
other  knowledge  concerning  them  as  he  needs  in  his  subsequent  work. 
Most  of  the  notes  in  lithology  have  been  mimeographed  and  these  are 
readily  accessible  to  the  students.  In  paleontology  and  structural  geology 
it  is  not  intended  to  go  very  far,  only  to  give  that  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments which  an  engineer  needs  for  his  future  work,  and  thus  omit  much 
that  is  given  in  colleges  as  a  matter  of  general  education.  In  physical 
geology  it  is  intended  to  give  a  thorough  course,  on  account  of  its  bearings 
and  use  in  the  study  of  economic  geology  and  in  the  future  work  of  the 
engineer.  The  work  in  economic  geology  is  intended  to  be  the  chief  work 
of  the  departments  under  the  Director's  charge,  and  all  the  preceding 
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instruction  is  subordinate  to  and  leads  to  it.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the 
instruction  in  this  subject  philosophical  and  practical,  and  thus  useful  to 
the  engineer.  This  course  will  have  to  be  developed  by  lectures  and  it 
will  be  the  work  of  years  to  make  it  complete,  as  no  satisfactory  text  book 
upon  the  subject  can  be  procured.  The  great  diflSculty  with  most  teaching 
in  economic  geology  is  that  it  embodies  a  great  mass  of  undigested  facts 
that  have  no  scientific  or  philosophical  principles  that  the  student  can 
make  use  of  hereafter.  As  stated  before,  the  Director  finds  that  appar- 
ently his  usefulness  to  the  school  can  be  increased  if  he  can  give  more 
time  to  the  development  of  the  instruction  in  his  department,  as  experience 
has  shown  well  that  he  can  not  have  the  teaching  or  laboratory  work,  as  a 
rule,  given  as  he  wishes  it  or  as  he  thinks  the  needs  of  this  institution 
demand,  unless  the  assistipts  or  instructors  have  been  trained  under  him, 
or  at  least  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  methods.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  development  of  bis  instruction,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
be  relieved  from  certain  of  the  clerical  parts  of  his  present  work — work 
that  can  be  much  more  economically  peiformed  by  some  one  else,  whose 
time  is  not  occupied  by  professional  duties,  and  it  ought  to  be  as  well  done 
aft^r  it  has  been  laid  out  by  the  Director.  Dr.  Hubbard  has  rendered 
most  able  and  valuable  assistance  in  this  direction  during  such  time  as  he 
could  be  spared  from  his  other  duties,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
duties  will  enable  him  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  much  longer.  Much 
information  is  sought  by  the  Legislature  and  the  general  public  concern- 
ing the  School  and  its  surroundings,  and  hereafter  this  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  clerk  or  secretary,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director. 
The  Director  has  done  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  line  of  publica- 
tion as  an  aid  to  the  School;  but  with  a  clerk  that  is  familiar  with  publica- 
tion work  and  educational  work,  much  more  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
institution  in  the  future. 

The  following  articles  and  papers  by  him  have  been  published  or  are  in 
process  of  publication,  since  the  Director  became  connected  with  the  Min- 
ing School,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  private  reports  and  papers  that 
have  been  prepared  for  the  board.  Legislature,  and  others. 

1887. 

The  Volcanic  Theory  of  Ore  Formation. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  1887,  XLIV.,  392. 

1888. 

The  Work  of  Charles  E.  Wright,  late  State  Geologist. 

The  Marquette  Mining  Journal,  March  24, 1888. 

First  and  Second  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  OflScers  and  Students  of  the 
Michigan  Mining  School,  Houghton,  Michigan,  1886-1888.     52  pages. 

1889. 

Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  1888-1889.    6  pages. 
The  Iron  Ore  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  1889,  XXIII.,  314 

Third  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Michigan 

Mining  School,  Houghton,  Michigan,  1888-1889.    55  pagea 

Our  Marble  Monuments. 

Portage  Lake  Gazette,  1889,  December  12. 
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1890. 

I 

A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Marquette  and  Keweenawan  Districts. 

In  "  Along  the  South  Shore  of  Lake  Superior/'  by  Julian  Ralph,  New 
York.    1890.    20  pages. 

Report  of  the  State  Geologist  for  1889-1890.     Six  pages. 

Mineralogical  Description  of  the  Liana  del   Inca  and   the   Dona   Inez 

Meteorites. 

Proceedings  of  Rochester  Academy  of  Science,  1890.    I.,  95-96. 

Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  Houghton,  Michigan,  1889- 
1890.     72  pages. 

1891. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Marquette  and  Keweenawan   Districts. 
Second  Edition,  reraed.    26  pagea 

In  "  Along  the  Bowstring,  or  South  Shore  of  Lake  Superior,"  by  Julian 
Ralph.    New  York.    1891. 

Report  of  the  Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School, 

Houghton,  Michigan,  1886-1890.     148  pages. 
Report  of  the  State  Geologist  for  1890-1891.     Bight  pages. 
On  the  Relations  of  the  Eastern  Sandstone  of  Keweenaw  Point  to  the 

Lower  Silurian  Limestone. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  1891.    (3)  XLII,  August.    Science,  1891,  July. 

The  South  Trap  Range  of  the  Keweenawan  Series. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  1891.    (3)  XLll,  417-419. 

Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  Houghton,  Michigan,  1890-1891. 

102  pages. 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  for  1890-1891. 

59  pages. 

1892. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Iron,  Gold,  and  Copper  Districts  of  Mich- 
igan.    113  pages. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Geological  Survey.    Lansing.    1893. 

Serpentines  of  the  Coast  Ranges  in  California. 

American  Geologist,  1892.    IX,  277-278. 

Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  1891-1892.     16  pages. 
Subdivisions  of  the  Azoic  ( Archsean)  in  Northern  Michigan. 

Science,  1892,  XX,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1893,  January. 

Sandstone  in  the  Copper  Region. 

The  Engineering  Magazine,  1893,  IV,  643. 

Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  Houghton,  Michigan,  1891-1892. 
175  p€^2:es. 

The  general  internal  work  of  the  School  has  gone  on  more  harmoniously 
and  smoothly  than  ever  before;  and  but  very  little  friction  has  resulted 
between  the  Faculty  and  students,  although  a  goodly  number  of  the  latter 
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have  been  sent  away.  This  has  been  done  quietly  and  has  been  quietly 
acquiesced  in,  as  the  Faculty  has  endeavored  always  to  be  lust  and  never 
to  act  except  for  causes  that  tne  students  themselves  have  fully  appreciated. 

So  far  as  the  internal  workings  and  advance  of  the  school  are  concerned^ 
it  seems  to  the  Director  that  the  board  has  much  reason  to  be  congratu- 
lated; and  the  Director  has  to  point  only  to  the  proposed  resignation 
of  one  of  the  professors  on  account  of  insufficient  salary,  and  to  tne  con- 
tinned  ill  health  of  Professor  Eidwell,  brought  on  by  overwork.  The 
latter  should  be  relieved,  as  far  as  practicable,  until  he  recovers,  for  a  com- 
plete break  down  on  his  part  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  school,  as  he  ia 
not  only  one  of  the  best  teachers,  but  also  one  of  the  most  energetic,  hard 
working,  and  useful  members  of  the  Faculty. 

In  conclusion,  the  Director  desires  that  the  aim  of  the  school  may  never 
be  mere  numbers,  but  how  high  and  how  thorough  work  can  be  done,, 
hoping  and  striving  to  do  the  best. 

M.  E.  WADSWORTH, 

Director. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing ^ 
Mich. : 

Deab  Sib — The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Mining  School  for 
the  academic  year  1892-3  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

It  was  planned  to  visit  the  School  before  the  close  of  the  spring  term; 
but  a  combination  of  circumstances  made  it  advisable  to  defer  the  visit 
until  August.  This  change  of  plan  was  not  without  advantage,  as  it 
enabled  us  to  see  more  of  the  field  and  shop  work,  which  is  largely  appor- 
tioned to  the  summer  term.  We  take  it  that  the  student's  success  in 
solving  the  concrete  problems  that  come  to  him  in  the  field,  is  the  best 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  the  more  purely  theoretical 
subjects;  and  so  we  feel  that  our  examination  loses  none  of  its  value  by  the 
failure  to  hear  lectures  and  recitations. 

We  examined  the  course  of  study  and  had  described  to  us  by  the 
Director  and  instructors  their  plan  of  work  and  methods  of  teaching.  The 
equipment  of  the  School  in  library,  laboratory,  and  shops  was  carefully 
inspected.  We  met  and  conversed  with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  and  we  found  opportunities  to  learn  from  the  students  themselves 
something  concerning  their  work.  The  citizens  were  ready  to  impart  any 
information  that  would  enlighten  us  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  success 
and  popularity  of  the  School.  The  course  of  study  has  not  been  arranged 
with  a  view  to  giving  a  liberal  education.  Every  study  admitted  must 
justify  its  presence  on  the  ground  of  its  practical  value  to  the  mining 
engineer  or  as  a  foundation  for  subsequent  studies.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  course  of  studv  might  not  be  liberalized  somewhat,  without 
detracting  from  its  practical  value.  General  culture  thus  gained  would 
not  be  a  loss  to  the  mining  engineer,  while  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  man 
and  citizen.  We  are  not  ready  to  say,  however,  that  the  policy  of  the 
School  is  not  the  right  one.  Any  change  from  its  present  policy  would 
have  to  be  carefully  guarded,  lest  it  result  in  diverting  the  School  to  other 
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ends  than  those  for  which  it  was  established.  Granting  that  the  policy  of 
the  School  is  the  right  one,  no  criticism  can  be  made  on  the  order  in  which 
subjects  are  presented  nor  on  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  each. 

The  library  is  well  supplied  with  books  and  periodicals  bearing  on  the 
special  work  of  the  School.  Here  there  is  undoubted  opportunity  to 
depart  from  the  purely  technical,  with  positive  advantage  to  the  student. 
Our  best  English  and  American  authors  should  be  accessible  to  students 
in  all  our  State  educational  institutions. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  good  modem  apparatus  and  the  shops 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery.  A  pressing  need  for  more  room  is 
being  supplied  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 

Such  of  the  instructors  as  we  met  impressed  us  as  scholarly  and  practical 
men,  eager  for  the  success  of  the  School  and  zealous  in  their  work.  Pro- 
fessor Eidwell,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  laboratory,  is  an  enthusi- 
astic,  self-denying,  and  hardworking  instructor.  These  qualities  render 
him  especially  suitable  for  a  position  which  requires  him  to  devote  much 
time  and  attention  to  individual  students.  But  no  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  self-denial  will  enable  him  to  attend  properly  to  the  large  number  of 
students  under  his  charge.  Shop  work  from  its  nature  makes  small  classes 
necessary,  and  it  would  be  a  measure  of  economy  for  the  board  to  supply 
this  department  with  additional  assistants. 

In  the  field  we  found  several  parties  of  students  making  the  different 
surveys  common  to  mining  operations.  In  charge  of  the  Director,  Dr.  M. 
E.  Wadsworth,  a  large  party  of  students  was  studying  petrography  and 
economic  geology  in  the  regions  about  Negaunee  and  Ishpeming.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  committee  to  inspect  this  work;  but,  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding,  the  party  was  not  found  until  after  the  close  of  its  day's 
work.  In  conversation  with  the  Director  and  students  much  was  learned 
as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  and  the  interest  manifested. 

One  day  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  neighboring  mines  and 
mills  in  their  relation  to  the  Mining  School.  It  is  here  that  the  advan- 
tages of  location  become  so  conspicuous.  Expressions  of  friendly  interest 
in  the  School  were  heard  everywhere.  It  has  undoubtedly  fulfilled  the 
fondest  expectations  of  its  promoters  to  command,  in  so  high  degree,  this 
respect.  The  success  of  the  School  is  further  attested  by  the  occupations 
of  the  graduates  as  shown  on  the  last  pages  of  the  catalogue.  Although 
there  have  been  only  four  graduating  classes,  the  men  are  found  engaged 
largely  in  mining  engineering,  many  of  them  in  positions  of  responsibility. 

While  we  were  impressed  with  the  careful  and  thorough  attention  which 
appeared  to  be  given  ail  departments  of  work,  and  which  was  manifest  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  students,  we  were  no  less  impressed  with  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  teachers  and  students  in  connection  with  their  college  life. 
Houghton  and  Hancock  afford  meagre  accommodations  for  students;  it  is 
difficult  to  find  rooms  and  board,  and  the  rates  are  high  in  comparison 
with  other  college  towns.  Suitable  accommodations  should  be  provided 
at  once,  either  by  the  citizens  or  by  the  Board  of  Control  or  perhaps  both. 
The  citizens  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  their  School,  but  they  stop  there. 
The  advantages  of  location  in  this  mining  country  would  be  even  more 
conspicuous  were  this  necessity  relieved.  Not  only  are  the  students  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  the  Faculty  *as  well,  and  especially  the  Director.  It  will 
be  apparent  that  in  official  matters,  particularly  those  appertaining  to  dis- 
cipline, the  directing  officer  should  be  privileged.  He  should  be  provided 
with  a  house  separate  and  apart  from  the  others.     This  is  a  universal-  eus- 
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torn  in  other  State  institationB  and  is  believed  to  be  necessary  and  urgent 
in  connection  with  the  Mining  School. 

The  duties  of  the  Director  are  at  present  so  numerous  and  exacting  as 
to  be  a  serious  drain  on  his  strength.  It  is  impossible  for  one  maji  to 
attend  to  the  odds  and  ends  of  business  management,  correspondence, 
planning  and  development  of  school  work,  and  at  the  same  time  do  effici- 
ent work  as  a  teacher,  without  absorbing  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day. 
Clerical  assistance  is  greatW  needed.  A  steward  is  needed  whose  office 
should  be  on  the  grounds.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  demands  it  The 
days  of  uncertainty  and  of  small  attendance  are  past.  It  is  now  a  flourish- 
ing and  successful  institution.  The  Board  of  Control  has  the  authority 
and  should  provide  this  relief.  The  School  labors  under  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  the  Director  having  no  official  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  oi  Control.  The  Act  creating  the  Michigan  Mining  School  omits 
providing  for  this  essential  feature  in  its  successful  government  In  the 
State  University  and  in  the  Agricultural  College,  the  president  is  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Why 
should  not  the  Director  also  be,  in  the  same  way,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Control?  The  Director  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  should 
have  the  right  to  present  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  School,  and  he 
should  be  the  official  representative  oi  the  Faculty  and  students.  He 
should,  of  course,  have  no  vote,  but  he  should  have  the  right  of  speaking. 
While  the  Mining  School  demands  relief  in  the  directions  indicated  by 
which  its  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  we  are  pleased  to 
report  on  the  success  which  has  already  attended  the  efforts  of  its  officers 
and  teachers.  Its  future  presents  a  bright  outlook,  and  our  citizens  may 
have  confidence  in  this  latest  addition  to  that  educational  system  which 
has  reflected  so  much  luster  on  the  reputation  of  the  State. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Tour  obedient  servants, 

M.   E.    COOLEY,' 
HUGH  L.  BROWN, 

ED.  L.   PARMENTER. 

Committee. 
December  1,  18955. 
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REPORT  OP  CHAPLAIN. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructi&n: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  present  my  report  of  Akeley  Institute  for  the- 
academic  year  1892-3,  as  required  by  the  statutes  of  this  State. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  D.  Gillespie,  D.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  President. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  Rippey,  M.  D.,  Muskegon,  Clerk. 

The  Hon.  Dwight  Cutler,  Grand  Haven. 

The  Hon.  George  W.  McBride,  Grand  Haven. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Parish,  Grand  Haven. 

Mr.  William  Savidge,  Spring  Lake. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Williams,  Allegan. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Akeley,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.-  George  Willard,  Battle  Creek. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Sweet,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr,  N.  P.  Loveridge,  Coldwater. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Bancroft,  Hastings. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Davis,  D.  D.,  Detroit. 

Mr.  D.  Henning,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dibble,  Marshall. 

FACULTY. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  D.  Gillespie,  D.  D.,  Lectures  on  the  Church. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  Ph.  D.,  Chaplain,  Greek,  History,  Mental 
Science. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  Principal,  Egglish. 

Miss  Helen  V.  Cochrane,  Mathematics,  Latin. 

Miss  Isabella  Cottrell,  Science,  French. 

Miss  May  Butler,  Latin,  German. 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Campbell,  Vocal  Music. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Post,  Head  of  Instrumental  Music. 

Miss  Anna  H.  Martin,  Assistant,  Music. 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Torrey,  Art. 

Miss  J.  K.  Ankebell,  Housemother. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 

Preparatory,  in  which  grammar  grades  are  taught.  The  length  of  this 
course  depends  upon  the  age  and  attainments  of  pupils  on  entering. 

Collegiate. — Course  of  four  years,  preparing  pupils  for  the  University 
and  other  colleges.  The  work  done  includes  all  branches  required  for 
admission  to  college  courses  leading  to  the  various  bachelor's  degrees,  viz., 
A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  B.  8.,  etc. 

Literary. — This  is  a  course  of  three  years,  intended  for  girls  and  young 
ladies  whose  school  life  will  not  extend  beyond  the  Institute.  The  course 
includes  history,  mental  and  moral  science,  lo^c,  political  economy,  art, 
music,  modem  languages,  and  other  subjects  with  which  people  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement  are  expected  to  be  conversant.  Bible  instruction  is 
given  to  every  pupil,  and  to  the  older  pupils  work  in  church  history  is 
added. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  five  years  of  the  school  have  shown  a  constant  growth  in  numbers, 
in  buildings,  and  especially  in  the  quality  of  the  intellectual  work  done. 
Our  new  hall  is  now  finished  at  a  cost  of  about  122,000.  It  contains  dining 
room,  kitchen,  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and  accommodations  for  sixty 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  a  substantial  building  of  brick,  well  arranged 
for  its  purposes  and  provided  with  the  best  sanitary  conveniences.  It  is 
heated  throughout  with  steam.  Sickness  is  an  almost  unknown  quantity 
in  the  school,  there  having  been  but  one  severe  case  in  five  years. 

LECTURESHIPS  AND  80HOLAB8HIP8. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Miss  Rebecca  L.  Richmond  of  Grand  Rapids, 
two  lectureships  of  $1,500  each  have  been  founded,  and  are  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  pupils  and  teachers  and  to  the  citizens  of  Grand 
Haven.  A  want  which  each  year  emphasizes,  is  the  need  of  funds  for 
scholarships.  Many  girls  who  would  be  acquisitions  to  the  school,  are  yet 
unable  to  pay  in  full  the  moderate  charges  of  the  Institute.  The  coming 
year  promises  well. 

JAMES  E.   WILKINSON. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

As  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  your  predecessor  to  visit  Akeley 
Institute.  I  would  respectfully  report  that  I  performed  that  duty  on  the 
19th  day  of  May  last,  spending  the  entire  day  at  the  school  and  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  the  work  it  is  doing  so  far  as  such  a  visit  will  permit. 
The  buildings  are  beautifully  situated,  and  the  location  in  that  respect  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

I  heard  recitations  conducted  by  each  of  the  teachers,  save  Miss  Cottrell, 
who  was  absent  on  ciccount  of  sickness,  and  carefully  observed  the  disci- 
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plifie  and  general  management  of  the  institation.  The  class  work  was  in 
general  gixtA,  and  some  of  it  excellent.  The  small  number  of  students  in 
attendance  renders  the  classes  small,  and  thus  gives  teachers  an  opportu- 
nitv  to  do  good  work. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  apparent  confidence  reposed  by  the 
pupils  in  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  the  principal,  and  feel  sure  that  in  her  they  hare 
a  good  friend  and  connselor.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school  I  judge 
to  be  excellent,  and  the  place  one  in  which  parents  may  safely  trust  their 
daughters. 

The  school  has  a  suitable  room  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium,  and  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  students  receives  due  attention. 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

ENOCH  ANDRUS. 


ADRIAN  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  H.  K.  Pattengill,  Supt  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — The  following  is  my  report  of  the  work  of  Adrian  College 
for  the  academic  year  ending  June  22, 1893; 

The  courses  of  study  remained  as  before  with  the  exception  that  a  course 
in  Bible  Study  Was  added. 

Several  changes  in  the  Faculty  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Prof.  Wilbert  Ferguson  returned  from  Leipsic  University,  Germany,  and 
resumed  charge  of  the  department  of  Greek  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
classes  in  German.  Miss  Fanny  Byan  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  History 
and  English  Literature,  vacated  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Wilbur.  Prof.  F.  B.  Short 
was  elected  Professor  of  Instrumental  music  in  place  of  Prof.  B.  H.  Bupp, 
resigned.     Other  changes  were  made  in  the  instructorships. 

The  attendance  of  students  was  146.  The  number  graduated,  twelve,  of 
whom  two  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  five  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  one  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and  four 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  Others  completed  courses  in  the  School 
of  Commerce. 

The  President's  work  the  latter  half  of  the  year  was  in  the  field,  in  an 
effort  to  secure  pledges  of  contributions  to  the  endowment  fund.  More 
than  $28,000  has  been  pledged,  the  payment  in  most  cases  being  condi- 
tioned on  $100,000  being  subscribed. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  departments  and  courses  of  study 
as  maintained  the  past  year: 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is,  first,  to  prepare  students  to  enter  college;  sec- 
ondly, to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who,  in  view  of  engaging  in  business, 
desire  only  a  good  English  education.  The  studies  taught  are  those 
usually  pursued  in  academies  and  high  schools. 

To  enter  this  school  the  applicant  should  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  should  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern  geography,  etc. 

Pupils  who  are  unable  to  take  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction  and 
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desire  simply  a  good  English  education,  are  privileged  to  take  such  studies 
in  the  Preparatory  and  Normal  Schools  as  they  may  be  prepared  to  pursue 
with  success. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

^^Stndies  printed  in  italice  are  preliminary  and  mast  be  completed  before  beginning  the  course 
immediately  below. 

I.      LANGUAGES. 
/.    Latin, 

1.  Advanced  English  Oraramar,  Latin  Grammar.  Inductive  Latin  Lessons. 
Daily,  iirst  and  second  terms. 

2.  Course  1,    Caesar.    Daily,  third  term. 

3.  Course  2,    Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Prose  Composition.    Daily,  throughout  the  year. 

4.  Course  3.  Cicero  Completed,  Virgil's  i^neid  and  Bucolics,  and  Latin  Prosody. 
Daily,  throughout  the  year. 

//.    Greek. 

1.  Advanced  English  Orammar,  White's  Lessons,  Greek  Grammar,  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.    Daily,  tnroughout  the  year. 

2.  Course  1.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Herodotus,  and  Prose  Composition.  Daily, 
throughout  the  year. 

///.    Enoli»k, 

1.  English  Grammar.    Daily,  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Course  1,    English  Grammar.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

II.      MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Arithmetic.    Daily,  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Course  1,    Arithmetic.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Course  2,    Algebra.    Daily,  throughout  the  year. 

•  4.    Course  3,    Geometry.    Daily,  throughout  the  year. 

III.      HISTORY   AND   POUTIC8. 

1.  United  States  History.    Three  hours  a  week,  iirst  term. 

2.  Civil  Government.    Three  hours  a  week,  third  term. 

IV.      PHYSICAL  SCIEVCE. 

1.  Descriptive  Oeoaraphy.    Physical  Geography.    Daily,  second  term. 

2.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Daily,  third  term.  , 

3.  Advanced  Arithmetic^  Metric  System,    Natural  Philoeophy.    Daily,  first  term. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

4 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  a. class  of  better  qualified  teachers  in 
district  and  ^aded  schools,  a  Normal  Department  has  been  organized  in 
connection  with  the  College.  The  great  need  of  the  public  school  system 
— a  need  that  is  continually  becoming  more  pressing — is  that  the  schools 
named  be  supplied  with  instructors  who  are  not  only  educationally  quali- 
fied, but  who  have  also  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  art 
of  education  is  based. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  a  period  of  two  years,  and  is  as  full 
and  comprehensive  as  can  be  thoroughly  completed  in  that  time.  Those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  and  who  desire  to  review  the  common 
branches  or  take  advanced  studies,  will  have  every  facility  b^  ^^^hem 

that  is  within  the  control  of  the  department.    The  Scienoi  ng 

39 
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will  be  studied  daring  the  second  year  of  the  course;  in  this  it  will  be  the 
aim  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  principles  of  pedagogical  science 
as  they  have  been  derived  not  only  from  analysis  of  the  mental  powers, 
but  also  from  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room. 

Students  who  complete  the  course  and  pass  a  creditable  examination  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  same,  will  be  awarded  certificates  certifying 
these  facts. 

(      In  the  following  course  of  study,  the  numerals  attached  to  the  sev- ) 
\  eral  branches  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  per  week:  ) 

COURSE  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

^^  Studies  printed  in  italics  are  preliminary  and  must  be  completed  before  beginning  the  coarse 
immediately  following. 

I.      UlNGUAGE. 

1.  English  Orammar*  English  Grammar.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

2.  Course'  1,    Rhetoric.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

II.      MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Arithmetic,*    Arithmetic.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Course  1.    Algebra.    Daily  throughout  the  year. 

III.      HISTORY   AND   POLITICS. 

1.  United  States  History.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

2.  Civil  Government.    Three  hours  a  week,  third  term. 

3.  Course  1.    Ancient  History.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

4.  Course  1.    Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  term. 

5.  Course  1.    English  History.    Three  hours  a  week,  third  term. 

IV.      SCIENCE. 

« 

1.  Descriptive  Geography,    Physical  Geography.    Daily,  second  term. 

2.  Advanced  Arithmetic,    Natural  Philosophy.    Daily,  first  term. 

3.  Physiology.    Daily,  third  term. 

4.  Natural  Philosophy.    Botany.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms. 

V.      READING   AND   WRITING. 

1.  Reading  (selected).    Two  hours  a  week,  first  and  third  terms. 

2.  Course  1,    Reading  (selected).    Two  hours  a  week,  third  term. 

3.  Penmanship.    Daily,  second  term. 

COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE. 
I.      GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  if  from  another  College  mnst  present  certificates  of  regular 
dismission. 

No  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  until  the  studies 
required  for  admission  shall  have  been  completed. 

Certificates  of  standing  from  high  schools  and  academies  will  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  corresponding  work  done  here  in  the  lower  classes, 
when  the  Faculty  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  work  accomplished  is 
a  full  equivalent,  both  in  extent  and  thoroughness,  to  the  work  done  here. 

*For  tha  benefit  of  stadenta  not  fitted  to  porsne  adyanoed  arithmetio  and  grammar,  dally  reoita- 
tione  in  more  elementary  work  are  prorided.  Stndente  will  be  required  to  enter  theae  olaaeea,  if  they- 
cannot  eatiefy  the  instrootorB  of  their  ability  to  carry  on  the  adTanoed  work. 
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On  completing  any  study  and  passing  a  creditable  examination  therein, 
a  student  shall  be  entitled  to  a  class  testimonial  certifying  these  facts. 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  completion  in  any  of  the  courses  of  study 
are  conducted  with  reference  to  principles  rather  than  text-books.  The 
Object  is  to  secure  thorough  scholarship  in  the  courses  of  study  laid  down 
in  the  several  departments,  rather  than  to  know  that  certain  books  have 
been  read. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  pursue,  simultaneously,  studies  requir- 
ing more  than  fifteen  recitations  per  week,  except  in  rare  cases  by  special 
action. 

Students  desiring  to  pursi^e  collegiate  studies  may  do  so  when  the  pre- 
liminary requirements  to  the  study  sought  have  been  complied  with. 
These  preliminary  requirements  are  such  studies  as  logically  precede  the 
one  desired  and  are  essential  to  its  successful  pursuit 

Candidates  for  graduation  shall,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year  in  which 
they  expect  to  be  graduated,  present  their  certificates  for  studies  completed. 

II.      BEQUIBEMENT8    FOR   ADMISSION.  « 

(a)      CANDIDATES   FOR  THE    DEGREE  OF   BAOHEIX>R  OF  ARTS. 

Students  will  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  branches  of  study: 

I.  EInqush  Language. — Elements  of  English  Grammar;  Analysis  of  Sentences; 
Orthography  and  Ortho^y;  Punctuation  and  Stmoture  of  Saitrntioes. 

II.  Qeogbapht. — Political  and  Descriptive  Geography  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe^  Physical  Geography.  Ancient  (Geography,  especially  that  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Minor,  should  be  studied  along  with  the  preparatory  Greek  and  Latin. 

III.  UisTORT.— History  of  the  United  States.  Classical  students  should  also  be 
taught  Roman  and  Grecian  History  in  connection  with  thepreparatory  classical  studies; 
Leighton's  History  of  Rome  and  Smith's  History  of  Greece  are  recommended  as 
text-tooks. 

IV.  Mathematics. — Arithmetic.  The  fundamental  operations — Common  and  Deci- 
mal Fractions,  Compound  Numbers,  Proportion,  Percentage,  Involution  and  Evolution, 
and  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Algebra,  Definitions  and  Fundamental  rules,  Factors,  Fractions,  Elimination,  Invo- 
lution and  Evolution,  Quadratic  Equations,  Simple  Indeterminate  Equations,  Inequali- 
ties, Theo^  of  Exponents,  Logarithms,  Ratio,  Ihroportion,  Variation,  Series,  Binominal 
Theorem,  Undetermined  Coefficients,  ^ponential  Theorem,  Differential  Method,  Equa- 
tions in  General,  Higher  Numerical  Ecjuations. 

Oeometry,    Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

V.  Physiology.— As  much  as  is  presented  in  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course. 

VI.  Natural  E^ilosophy. — Gage's  Elements  of  Physios  or  an  equivalent 

VII.  CrviL  GovERifMENT. — ^Youug's  Government  Class  Book  or  its  equivalent. 

VIII.  LtATiy, —Orammar.  A  thorough  preparation  in  the  elements.  Allen  and 
'Greenough's  Grammar  is  recommended;  but  the  manuals  of  Harkness.  Chase,  or  Gild- 
^rsleeve,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Prose  Composition,  Daniell's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Parts  I.  and  II.; 
or  Harkness' Introduction  to  Latin  Composition,  from  page  50  to  page  166;  or  Jones' 
Latin  Prose  Composition  or  other  standard  work. 

Reading,  Four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries;  six  select  orations  of  Cicero;  and 
the  first  SIX  books  of  the  ^neid,  to  be  accompanied  with  the  study  of  Prosody.  The 
Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  used.  It  is  oelieved  that  three  years  of  earnest  labor, 
with  good  facilities,  will  be  sufficient  for  this  work;  but  many  students  will  find  it 
•desirable  to  devote  four  years  to  the  abo^e  preparatory  course  in  Latin. 

IX.  Greek. — Thorough  preparation  in  the  essentials  of  Grammar,  (loodwin's 
Orammar  is  recommended. 

Prose  Composition,  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  with  the  accents. 
An  equal  amount  of  work  in  any  thorough  text-book  will  be  acceptea. 

Readif^g.  Three  books  of  the  Anabasis;  selections  from  bookls  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  of 
Herodotus;  History  of  Greece.    Close  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  grammar  of  the 
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texts  read,  and  students  will  bevexi)eoted  to  show  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  his^ 
tory  and  geography.  Two  years  of  faithful  study  will  be  required  to  complete  this 
preparatory  work. 

(b)      CANDIDATES   FOR  THE   DEORRE  OP   BACHELOR   OF  SCIENCE. 

The  requirements  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  for  the  Classical,  except  that  a 
student  will  be  required  to  complete  only  three  years  in  the  study  of  preparatory  Latin 
and  Greek. 

(C)      CANDIDATES   FOR  THE   DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  requirements  for  this  course  are  the  same  as  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

(d)     CANDIDATES   FOR   THE   DEGREE  OF   BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS. 

Ladies  only  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  this  degree.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  the  same  as  for  the  Classical,  except  that  Greek  and  Geometry  are  omitted  and 
one  year  only  of  Latin  is  required. 

III.      COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

E^Btadiea  printed  in  italics  are  preliminary  and  mast  be  completed  before  beflrinninc  the  coarae 
immediately  following.  The  credit  allowed  for  each  stady  is  indicated  by  the  namber  of  hoars  stated, 
disooant  being  made  for  each  abeence  from  recitation. 

I.       CLASSICS. 
/.    Latin. 

1.  Latin  Orammar ;  Ccesar,  4  books ;  Cicero^  6  Orations ;  VirgiVs  jEneidt  6  books ; 
Latin  Prose  Composition^  40  Exercises.  Livy  (Books  XXI.  and  XXII.).  Latin  Prose 
Composition.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  and  second  terms.    78  hours. 

2.  Same  as  for  Course  1.  Tacitus  ^Histories  and  Agricola).  Three  hours  a  week, 
third  term.    36  hours. 

3.  Livy.  PlautuB  (The  Captives).  Terence  (Andria).  Three  hours  a  week,  first 
term.    42  hours. 

4.  PUxutus.  Horace  (Odes,  Epodee);  (Satires  and  Epistles),  or  selections  from 
Juvenal.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.    72  hours. 

5.  Ancient  History ;  Livy;  Rhetoric.  Quintilian  (Books  X.  and  XII.).  Two  hours 
a  week,  first  and  second  terms.    52  hours. 

6.  Quintilian.  Seneca  (Essays  and  Letters).  Two  hours  a  week,  third  term.  24 
hours. 

7.  Seneca ;  Mental  Science.  Cicero  (De  Natura  Deorum),  or  Selections  from  Latin 
Poets.    Two  hours  a  week,  first  and  second  terms.    52  hours. 

//.     Chreek. 

1.  Greek  Orammar;  Prose  Composition  {Exercises^  with  special  attention  to  the 
accents);  three  Books  of  Xenophon*s  AncUxisis;  Herodotus^  selections  from  Books  VI., 
VII.,  VIII.  Selections  from  Greek  Authors.  Prose  Composition.  Three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year.    114  hours. 

2.  Rhetoric :  Herodotus.  Homer  (four  Books  of  the  Iliad).  Three  hours  a  week,, 
first  term.    42  hours. 

3.  Homer,  ^schylus  (Persians  and  Agamemnon).  9?hree  hours  a  week,  second  and: 
third  terms.    72  hours. 

4.  Thucydides.    Lysias  (selected  orations).    Two  hours  a  week,  first  term.    28  hours. 

5.  Lysias.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown).  Two  hours  a  week,  second  and  third 
terms.    48  hours. 

6.  Mental  Science :  Demostfienes.  Plato  (Apology  and  Cri to).  Two  hours  a  week, 
first  term.    28  hours. 

7.  Plato.  Aristotle  (Nicomachean  Ethics).  Two  hours  a  week,  second  term.  24 
hours. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology.    Two  hours  a  week,  third  term.    24  hours.    * 

II.      RNGLISH    LAIVGUAOE  AND   LITERATURE. 

1.  English  Orammar ;  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence;  Punctuation;  Orthog- 
raphy,   Khetoric.    In  connection  with  text-book  work  frequent  practical  exercises  are- 
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^iven  in  Diction  and  Structure  of  Sentenoee.    Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.    76 
hours. 

2.  Rhetoric ;  General  History.  History  of  English  Literature.  Studv  of  Manual. 
Original  studies  of  representative  writers  in  each  period,  with  themes.  Three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year.    114  hours. 

3.  History  of  English  Literature.  Selections  from  standard  authors,  such  as 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism;  Milton's  Areopagitica;  Bacon's  Essays;  Gray's  Elegy; 
Bryant's  Thanatopsis.    One  hour  a  week  through  the  year.    38  hours. 

4.  History  of  English  Literature.  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Selections  from  the 
great  tragedies.    One  nour  a  week  through  the  year.    38  hours. 

5.  English  Literature]  Psychology.  Philosophy  of  Composition.  Text-book,  and 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Literature.  Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  76 
hours. 

III.     MODERN    LANGUAGES. 
/.    French, 

1.  Beginning  French.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.    114  hours, 

2.  Course  1  in  French.  Selections  from  standard  authors,  with  French  Grammar. 
Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.    76  hours. 

//.    Qerman. 

1.  Beginning  German.  Grammar  and  Select  Reading.  Three  hours  a  week  through 
the  year.    114  hours. 

2.  Course  1  in  Oerman.  Selections  from  standard  authors,  with  German  Grammar. 
Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.    76  hours. 

IV.   MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Algebra^  Geometry.  Trigonometry— Plane  and  Spherical.  Three  hours  a  week,, 
first  and  second  terms.    78  hours. 

2.  Trigonometry,  Analytical  (Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third 
terms.    72  hours. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry .  Calculus— Differential  and  Integral.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year.    114  hours. 

4.  Calculus.    Mechanios.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  and  second  terms.    78  hours. 

5.  Trigonometry,  Surveying.  Two  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.  48 
hours. 

6.  Mechanics,  Astronomy — General.  Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  78 
hours. 

v.    HISTORY. 

1.  Ijffiited  States  History.  Ancient  History.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  term.  42 
hours.  ^ 

2.  Ancient  History.  Mediasval  and  Modem  History.  Three  hours  a  week,  second 
term.    36  hours. 

3.  Courses  1  and  2.    English  History.    Three  hours  a  week,  third  term.    36  hours. 

4.  Courses  1,  2^  and  3.  Philosophy  of  History.  Two  hours  a  week  through  the  first 
term.    28  hours. 

VI.     POIilTIOAL    SCISNOE. 


1.  General  History;  Psychology.    Political  Economy.    Three  hours  a  week,  first 
term.    42  hours. 

2.  History  of  Civilization.    Sociology.    Two  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  term. 
48  hours. 

3.  Political  Economy.    International  Law.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  term.    36 
hours. 

Vn.     PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Rhetoric;  Physiology ;  English  Literature.   Psychology  and  Metaphysics.   Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  jrear.    114  hours.  ^ 

2.  Psychology.    Deductive  Logic.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  term.    42  hours. 

3.  Psychology;  Botany^  Zoology  or  Physics,  Inductive  Logic.  Three  hours  a  week, 
.eecond  and  third  terms.    72    hours. 
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4.  Psychology.    Moral  Soienoe.    Three  houre  a  week,  first  term.    42  hours. 

5.  Metaphysics.  History  of  Philosophy.  Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  7S 
hours. 

6.  Psychology.    Theism.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.    72  hours. 

VIII.      PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Elementary  Philosophy ;  Oeometry ;  Trigonometry.  Physios— Experimental  and* 
Becitations.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.    114  hours. 

2.  Oeometry ;  Preparatory  Science.  General  Chemistry — Experimental  and  Recita- 
tions. Three  hours  a  week,  first  term,  Inorganic;  second  and  third  terms.  Organic. 
114  hours. 

3.  Inorganic  Oeneral  Chemistry.  Analytical  Chemistry — Laboratory  work  in  Qual- 
itative Analysis,* with  Lectures.  Three  hours  (equivalent)  a  week,  second  and  third* 
terms.    72  hours, 

IX.      NATURAL   HISTORY. 

1.  Natural  Philosophy.  Botany— Structural— Class  Work.  Three  hours  a  week,, 
second  term.    36  hours. 

2.  Structural  Botany.  Botany — Systematic — Class  and  Laboratory  Work.  Three 
hours  a  week,  third  term.    36  hours. 

3.  Physiology.    Zoology.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  term.    42  hours. 

4.  Botany ;  Zodlogy.  Geology.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.  72 
hours. 

X.     THEOLOGY. 

Ttie  preliminaries  for  each  of  the  following  courses  are  courses  J,  2,  and  3  in 
History  and  English  Literature. 

1.  Church  History.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.    72  hours. 

2.  Old  Testament  Theology.    Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.    76  hours. 

3.  New  Testament  Theology.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  term.    42  hour& 

4.  Systematic  Theology.    Two  hours  a  week  through  two  years.    152  hours. 

5.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  114 
hours. 

6.  Hebrew.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.    114  hours. 

IV.      REQUIBBMENT8   FOR    GRADUATION. 

Four  degrees  are  open  to  undei^aduate  students:  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts., 
bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Letters.  A  candidate  for  any 
one  of  these  degrees  must  be  regularly  enrolled  as  a  student  for  at  least  the  last  two 
terms  of  the  course. 

(a)   THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OK  ARTS.  ^ 

A  student  presenting  certificates  for  750  hours*  work  in  the  Department  of  Classics 
with  sufficient  certificates  from  other  departments  to  comprise  altogether  2,200  hours* 
class* work,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  ^jrts. 

The  ancient  languages  are  made  the  required  basis  of  tiiis  degree,  while  the  student 
is  allowed  to  select  from  the  courses  of  study,  in  other  departments,  such  branches  as 
his  attainments  and  purix)ses  prepare  him  to  pursue  with  success.  Thoroughness  and 
comprehensiveness  in  those  studies  appropriately  forming  tihe  foundation  of  this  degree, 
are  thus  combined  with  the  greatest  latitude  in  the  selection  of  such  studies  in  addi- 
tion as  shall  be  beet  adapted  to  the  aptitudes  and  life- purposes  of  the  student. 

(b)      THE  DEGREE  OF   BAOHELiOR   OF  SCIENOE. 

A  student  having  completed  at  least  375  hours  of  study  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  375  hours  in  Physical  Science  and  Natural  History,  together  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  courses  in  other  departments  to  amount  in  all  to  2^200  hoars,  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  are  made  the  required  basis  of  this  degree,, 
though  the  student  may  select  such  courses  of  study  in  other  departments  as  he  may 
find  consistent  with  his  attainments  and  preferences.  It  is  a  course  of  study  particu- 
larly adapted  to  those  who  contemplate  pursuits  in  life  that  require  a  knowledge  of  th^ 
exact  sciences  and  rigorous  mental  discipline. 
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(c)      THB   DEGREE   OP  BACHELOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY* 

When  a  student  shall  have  completed  at  least  750  hours  of  study  in  the  Departments 
of  Philosophy,  English  Literature,  History,  and  Political  Science,  together  with  a  suflQ- 
cient  number  of  courses  in  other  departments,  to  amount  in  all  to  2,200  hours,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

The  requisites  to  this  degree  are  such  as  to  secure  the  student  taking  it,  a  special 
knowledge  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  the  mental  and  political  sciences. 
It  comprehends  a  field  of  knowledge  and  discipline  especially  valuable  to  the  student 
who  proposes  entering  a  profession  involving  public  speaking  or  writing,  as  the  law,  the 
ministry,  or  journalism. 

(d)      THE   DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR   OF   LETTERS. 

Ladies  only  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  this  degree. 

When  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  at  least  750  hours  of  study  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Modern  Languages,  History,  and  Music, 
together  with  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  from  other  departments  to  amount  in  all 
to  2,200  hours,  she  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

A  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  allowed  for  each  lesson  taken  in  instrumental  or  vocal 
music.  Credits  also  will  be  allowed  for  all  studies  pursued  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathe- 
matis,  following  those  required  for  admission  as  candidates  for  this  degree. 

This  degree  is  adapted  to  young  ladies  who  do  not  care  to  become  candidates  for  the 
more  exacting  collegiate  degrees,  and  who  wish  to  give  more  particular  attention  to 
music  and  literature.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  an  extended  acquaintance  with  English 
Literature,  Music,  and  Polite  Lettors  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  opportun- 
ity for  attainments  in  other  directions.  While  somewhat  less  rigorous  in  its  require- 
ments than  the  other  degrees,  it  is  believed  it  will  securest  good  general  culture,  and 
prepare  especially  for  the  social  and  domestic  duties  of  a  refined  and  useful  life. 

SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC. 

The  instruction  in  music  i&  divided  into  two  departments,  instru- 
mental and  vocal.  The  former  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  several 
grades  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  courses  of  study,  except  the  vocal.  Of 
this  branch,  however,  students  who  are  candidates  for  graduation  in  instru- 
mental music  will  be  exx)ected  to  become  members  of  the  class  for  exercise 
in  class  and  chorus  singing.  The  Department  of  Vocal  Music  includes  all 
the  vocal  part  of  the  Course  of  Study,  and  the  full  course  in  Harmony  and 
History  of  Music.  In  addition  to  these  branches,  the  student  desirous  of 
graduation  in  vocal,  music  will  be  required  to  take  the  piano  of  the  first 
three  grades. 

OOUBSE  OF   STUDY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Piano. — Lebert  and  Stark's  Piano  Method,  Book  First;  (jk>rdon*B  Piano  Method; 
Koehler's  Studies,  op.  50;  dementi's  Sonatinas.  , 

Organ, — Ritter's  O^an  Sohool,  Part  Seoond;  ZundePs  First  year  on  the  Organ; 
Rink's  Organ  School,  Book  First;  Thayer's  Art  of  Organ  Playing,  Part  First;  or  selec- 
tions from  the  authors  named. 

V^oco/.— Lessons  in  the  Formation  of  Tone  and  Management  of  the  Breath;  Lessons 
in  Reading;  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Notation;  Root's  Sohool  of  Singing. 

SBCX>ND  GRADE. 

Piano.— Lebert  and  Stark's  Piano  Method,  Book  Seoond;  Mason *s  Touch  and  Tech- 
nic;  Plaidy's  Studies; DuTemoy's  Studies;  Doering's  Studies;  Oonooni's  Eksole  Melodique, 
op.  30;  Sonatinas  from  Kuhlau,  Dussek,  etc. 

Organ, — Rink's  Organ  School;  Buck's  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing;  Thayer's  Art  of 
Organ  Playing. 
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Vocal — Scale  and  Arpeggio  Practice;  Rootle  School  of  Singing;  Conconi's  Leesons 
for  Middle  Register  of  Voice,  op.  9,  Part  Fourth,  and  op.  10;  Studies  in  Solfeggio;  Tonic 
Sol  Fa  Notation  continued;  Ballads. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Piano. — Lebert  and  Stark's  Piano  Method,  Book  Third;  Heller's  Studiefi,  op.  45  and 
op.  46;  Lioeschom,  op.  66,  Three  Books;  Bertini's  op.  29  and  op.  «32;  Haydn's  Sonatas; 
Cnopin's  Mazurkas  and  Waltzes. 

Oroan.— Southard  and  Whiting's  Organist ;  Lemmen's  Organ  School,  Part  Second, 
Rink^s  Organ  School,  Part  Fifth;  Best's  Arrangements,  Easy  Preludes  and  Fugues  by 
Bach,  Mendelssohn,  etc. 

Harmony, — Cornell's  Primer  of  Modern  Tonalities;  Professor's  Liectures. 

Foco/.— Bassini's  Method  for  the  Voice;  Scale  and  Arpeggio  Practice,  continued;  The 
Laws  of  Expression  Studied  from  Songs  of  the  Italian,  English,  and  German  Com- 
posers: Four  Part  Music  in  Class. 

FOURTH   (}RADE. 

Piano. — Lebert  and  Stark's  Piano  Method,  Book  Fourth;  Loeschorn's  Octaves 
Studies;  Moescheles,  op.  73;  Cramer's  Studies;  Heller  op.  16;  Bach's  Fifteen  Inventions; 
Mozart's  Sonatas;  Mendlessohn's  Songs  Without  Words;  Selections  from  Schubert 
Schumann,  Weber,  etc. 

Organ. — Mendlessohn's  Organ  Sonatas;  Best's  Arrangements;  Studies,  Preludes, 
Fugues,  Toccatas,  Fantasias  and  Variations  from  Bach,  Mendlessohn,  Hesse,  Rink  and 
composers. 

Harmony. — ^Riohter's  or  Emery's  Harmony. 

Vocal — Lablache's  Vocal  Exercises;  Berdogni's  Art  of  Phrasing:  Church  and  Ora- 
torio Music —Selections  from  Handel,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  etc.;  Chorus  Practice. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Piano. — Moescheles'  Studies,  op.  70;  Selections  from  Bach's  Well- Tempered  Clavi- 
chord; Chopin,  op.  10  and  op.  25;  Beethoven's  Sonatas;  Schumann's  Etudes;  Concert 
Pieces  by  Liszt.  Rubenstein,  Breams,  Raff,  etc. 

Organ. — Studies  of  Fourth  Grade  Continued. 

Harmony. — Wolf  hart's  Guide  to  Musical  Composition;  Paner's  Musical  Forms; 
Ayer's  Counterpoint  and  Canon. 

History. — Fillmores  History  of  Music;  Fillmore's  History  of  the  Piano  Forte. 

Vocal — Selected  Studies;  Opera  Airs — Selections  from  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  etc.; 
Various  Forms  of  Musical  Composition— Concerted  Music,  the  Glee,  Madrigal,  Duet, 
Trio,  Quartette,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  work  laid  out  in  the  above  course,  all  students  expect- 
ing to  be  graduated  in  music,  either  instrumental  or  vocal,  are  urged  to 
pursue  the  following  literary  studies  during  their  course.  Graduating 
students  completing  the  literary  work  here  laid  down  will  receive  special 
honorary  mention  at  graduation.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  secure  some 
general  literary  culture  to  graduates  of  this  department  as  well  as  special 
proficiency  in  music: 

First  Fear.— Rhetoric,  (two  hours  a  week).    History,  (three  hours  a  week). 
Second  Year. — English  Literature,  (three  hours  a  week).    Sound,  (one  hour  a  week). 
Third  Fear.—  German  or  Italian,  (three  hours  a  week). 
Fourth  Fear.- History  of  Music,  (two  hours  a  week). 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  by  making  the  student  intelligent  as  to  the  history  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  the  forms  of  church  organization,  the  art  of  preparing 
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and  delivering  sermons,  the  pastoral  work  of  the  minister,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  such  general  culture  as  will  prepare  for  the  greatest  useful- 
ness in  society. 

COURSES   OP   STUDY. 
JUNIOR  OU^SS. 

Hebrew. — Elements  of  the  Grammar  and  Select  readings  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Mental  Science. — Its  Special  Relations  to  Theological  Studies. 
Moral  Science. — Its  Relation  to  the  Ethics  of  the  Bible. 

Biblical  Theology. — The  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  considered  in  view  of  their  gradual 
development. 
Natural  Theology. — Its  Relation  to  the  various  Theories  of  Modern  Scepticism. 

middijE  class. 

Greek  Exercises* — Critical  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  select  passages  from  the 
New  Testament. 

Hebrew. — Selections  from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  view  of  their  Grammatical 
Construction  and  Exegesis. 

Systematic  Theology. — Embracing  Apologetics,  Dogmatics,  Anthropology,  Soteri- 
ology,  Eschatology  and  Ecdesiology. 

Homt>fic«.— Structure  and  Preparation  of  Sermons. 

Biblical  Archceology. — Including  the  History  and  formation  of  the  Sacred  Canon. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Church  History.— The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Church. 

Practical  Homiletics. — ^The  Delivery  and  Criticism  of  Sermons  by  the  Class — Palpit 
Elocution. 

Polemical  T7ieology,—^mhTBcing  the  Special  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Will,  and  the  History  of  Doctrines. 

Pastoral  TTieology^The  work  of  the  Preacher  among  his  People. 

Church  Polity. — The  History  and  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Constitution  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church— Various  forms  of  Church  Grovemment. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  studies,  as  a  cursory  examination  will 
show,  is  quite  comprehensive  and  embraces  all  the  essentials  of  a  thorough 
and  systematic  course  of  theological  reading. 

Students  in  the  college  classes  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  such  studies 
of  the  course  as  can  be  appropriately  interchanged  for  cognate  studies  in 
their  college  curriculum,  provided  all  preliminary  studies  are  completed; 
and  by  so  doing  they  can  readily  complete  the  above  course  in  two  years 
after  graduation  when,  if  they  pass  creditably  the  required  examinations, 
they  will  receive  the  degree  of  Baohelor  of  Divinity. 

For  those  who  are  too  far  advanced  in  life  or  who  from  any  other  cause 
cannot  devote  the  time  necessary  to  pursue  and  complete  a  full  collegiate 
course  in  view  of  the  foregoing  course  in  theology,  and  who  are  adjudged 
to  have  a  good  degree  of  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  Sacred  Office,  the 
course  of  study  given  below  has  been  prepared.  Those  desiring  to  take  the 
course,  but  not  having  had  sufficient  school  training  to  pursue  it  with 
success,  are  required  to  master  the  studies  preliminary  to  the  Normal 
course. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

First  7erm.— Review  of  English  Grammar,  (3).  Ancient  History,  (3).  Rhetoric,  (2) 
Elementary  Physios,  (5).    Enfflish  Literature,  (3). 

Second  rerm.— Review  of  Enfflish  Grammar,  (3).  Rhetoric,  (2).  English  Literature, 
<3).    Physical  Geography,  (5).    Church  History,  (3). 

40 
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Third  Term.— Rhetoric,  (2).  English  Literaturo,  (3).  Church  History,  (5).  Phys^ 
iology  (5). 

SECOND   TSAR. 

First  Term.— Psychology,  (3).  Zoology.  (3).  Homiletice,  (3).  Old  Testament  The- 
ology, (2).    Systematic  Theologj,  (2).    History  of  Civilization,  (2). 

Second  Term.— Psychology,  (3).  Homiletice  and  Pastoral  Theology,  (3).  Old  Testa- 
ment Theology,  (2).    Systematic  Theology,  (2).    Geology,  (3).    Botany— Structural.  (2). 

Third  rerm.— Metaphysics  (3).  Old  Testament  Theology,  (2).  Systematic  Theology, 
(2).    Pastoral  Theology,  (3).    Geology,  (3).    Practical  Homiletics,  (2). 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term, — Systematic  Theology,  (3).  New  Testament  Theology,  (3).  History  of 
Doctrine,  g).    Moral  Science,  (3).    Deauctive  Logic,  (3). 

Second  Term, — Systematic  Tneology,  (3).  Natural  Theology  (3).  History  of  Doe- 
trine,  (3^.    Inductive  Logic,  (3).    History  of  M.  P.  Church,  (3). 

Third  Term, — Systematic  Theology,  (3).  Natural  Theology,  (3).  Inductive  Logic^ 
(3).    History  of  Doctrine,  (3).    Polity  of  M.  P.  Church,  (3). 

SCHOOL  OP  COMMERCE, 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  studentfi  may  receive  instruction  in 
this  school  upon  the  same  terms  as  in  the  literary  departments.  The 
usual  high  charges  for  such  tuition  have  been  so  greatly  reduced,  that  the 
expense  of  securing  a  thorough  business,  and  shorthand  education  ifr 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

A  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools  is  desirable 
on  the  part  of  those  entering  this  school.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
Terms  and  vacations  occur  the  same  as  in  the  other  schools  of  the  College. 
Certificates  will  be  given  to  those  students  completing:  the  studies  of  either 
of  the  departments  of  this  school. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  by  obtaining  permission  from 
the  Faculty,  may  receive  instruction  in  any  of  the  classes  of  the  Normal 
School,  the  Preparatory  School,  or  the  Collegiate  Department  without  any 
extra  charge 

Students  in  the  School  of  commerce  have  free  access  to  the  College 
library  and  reading  room;  they  may  also  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  College 
literary  societies  and  all  of  the  various  advantages  open  to  students  of  other 
departments  in  the  College. 

Three  departments  are  comprised  in  this  school :  the  Department  of 
Accounts,  the  Department  of  Penmanship,  and  the  Department  of 
Stenography. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Accounts  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  book-keeping  in  all  its  phases,  from  simple 
farm  accounts  to  the  more  complex  forms  of  banking  and  wholesale  man- 
ufactliring  establishments;  also  of  commercial  law,  arithmetic,  business 
correspondence,  business  penmanship,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Penmanship  is  adapted  to  the  wants,  first,  of  those 
who  wish  to  become  skilled  penmen  and  professional  teachers;  secondly, 
to  prepare  teachers  of  public  schools  to  teach  penmanship  in  a  system- 
atic  and  successful  manner.  It  also  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  all 
who  wish  to  improve  their  hand-wriiing  and  thus  pave  their  way  to  suc- 
cess in  any  vocation. 

The  course  in  this  department  consists  of   plain  and  and  ornamental 
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writing,   with   a  thorough  drill  on  the  principles,  pen-flourishing,  card- 
writing,  and  pen-drawing. 

Shorthand  writers  are  so  generally  employed  in  all  business  houses, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  connection  with  tyx>e-writing  has  come  to 
be  an  indispensable  qualification.  In  view  of  this,  provision  has  been , 
made  for  teaching  the  most  simple  and  popular  system.  It  has  been  a 
very  unfortunate  feature  of  the  art  heretofore  that  years  of  practice  were 
necessary  to  perfect  one  in  it.  Eclectic  shorthand  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  acquire  the  art  in  a  few  months. 

Students  desiring  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  type-writer,, 
will  here  find  the  most  approved  style  for  their  daily  use. 

J.  P.  MoCULLOCH, 

President. 


REPORT  BOARD    OP    VISITORa 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Deab  Sir — Your  committee  appointed  to  visit  Adrian  College  begs  to 
submit  the  following  report: 

We  visited  Adrian  College  April  10, 1893,  and  found  teachers  and  pupils 
engaged  in  their  usual  work. 

There  are  enrolled  about  125  students  in  all  departments.  The  depart- 
ments are: — Preparatory,  Normal  School,  School  of  Music,  School  of  The- 
ology, School  of  Commerce,  and  the  College  of  Literature.  Four  courses 
of  study  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Literature:  classical,  scientific,  phil- 
osophical, and  English.  The  degrees  conferred  are:  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Letters.  Ladies  only  are  admitted 
as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Lettera  The  requirements  for 
graduation  to  this  degree  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  with  the  exception  of  Greek  and  geometry  which  are  not  required. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  for  degrees  are  about 
the  same  as  at  the  State  University.  Graduates  from  the  schools  other 
than  the  College  of  Literature  receive  certificates  of  graduation.  About 
forty  students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Literature. 

Instruction  is  given  entirely  by  the  method  of  text  book  and  recitation. 
Considerable  liberty  is  given  in  choice  of  studies. 

While  the  institution  evidently  labors  under  financial  embarrassment 
and  its  numbers  are  too  few  to  develop  much  intellectual  enthusiasm,  it  is 
the  effort  of  the  teachers  to  do  thorough  work  and,  while  communicating 
useful  knowledge,  to  bring  about  the  best  results  in  personal  character. 
The  surroundings  seem  wholesome  and  healthful.  The  dormitories  are 
plainly  furnished,  commodious,  and  comfortable. 

The  general  library  is  very  small,  but  supplemented  by  excellent  libra- 
ries in  each  of  the  literary  society  rooms. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  STORMS, 
M.  J.  WHITNEY, 
E.  A.  WILSON. 


ALBION  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF   PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Henby  B.  ¥a.ttsvqii.j^, Superintendent  Public  Instruction: 

SiK— I  bare  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  Report  of  Albion  Col 
Jef^e  for  the  year  1892--3,  as  reqaired  by  statnte. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  aggregate  attendance  of  students  for  the  College  year — from  Sep 
tember,  1892,  to  June  22,  1893 — was  627.  This  was  an  iocreasee  of  seveo 
teen  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Art 
^wa8  195,  divided  as  follows: 

Studying  tor  Haeter'e  Degree 12 

SeniotB ---  84 

JuniorB 32 

Sophomorea _ 45 

Freahmen _  79 

Under  UoiTenity  plan „ _ 3 

Total - - -.      195 

Of  these,  three  received  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  two,  Degree  a 
'Master  of  Philosophy;  nine,  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte;  seven,  Degree  o: 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  four,  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  three 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

In  the  Conservatory  of  Music  seven  graduated  in  the  course  of  Piant 
.Music,  and  two  in  Voice. 

In  the  School  of  Painting  there  were  two  graduates, 

Id  the  Commercial  College  sixteen  graduated  from  the  Business  Course 
:and  thirteen  in  the  Shorthand  Course. 

INCRBASBD   FACILITIES. 

The  McMillan  chemical  laboratory  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  o 
425,000.  Baised  for  equipments,  $10,000.  The  former  chemical  labors 
tory  has  been  reconstructed  and  fitted  up  for  a  biological  laboratory 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer  has  contributed  $10,000  for  the  endowment  of  i 
Jjectnreehip.  . 

Other  gifts  amottnting  to  about  $15,000  have  been  made  to  the  instita 
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tion,  mostly  to  ificrease  the  endowment.  '  An  architect  has  been  employed 
on  plans  for  a  new  library  building  to  be  erected  by  Hon.  A.  T.  Bliss. 
The  plans  have  been  completed  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

CHEMICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  complete  structures  for  its 
purpose  found  in  this  country,  and  the  college  offers  nine  courses  in  chem- 
istry; one  required  and  eight  elective,  with  three  years  of  work  provided 
for  as  follows: 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

2.  Qualitative  Chemistry. 

3.  Advanced  Qualitative  Chemistry. 

4.  Chemical  Mineralogy. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry. 

6.  Quantitative  Chemistry. 

7.  Organic  Synthesis. 

8.  Ultimate  Analysis. 

9.  Organic  Besearch. 

A  separate  room  for  students  in  each  course. 

METHODS. 

The  methods  of  study  and  instruction  in  the  institution  are: 

1.  By  use  of  text  book. 

2.  By  lectures. 

3.  By  experimental  work  and  direct  study  of  Nature. 

4.  By  personal  research. 

SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

« 

This  is  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  college,,  and  the 
following  shows  the  direction  and  scope  of  the  work  in  this  association 
during  the  year.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  language  section  with  names 
of  persons  investigating  the  same  are  as  follows: 

Athens — Prof.  F.  S.  Goodrich. 

Germany — Prof.  F.  Lutz. 

Alfred  Tennyson — Mrs.  Delos  Fall. 

Idylls  of  the  King — Miss  Maud  Bristol. 

Malayan  Folk-Lore— R.  C.  Ford. 

King  Lear — Miss  Winifred  Mills. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Life  and  Occupations  of  an  Athenian  Citizen  in  the 
Time  of  Plato  and  Pericles  with  those  of  a  Boman  Citizen  in  the  Time  of 
Cicero — Miss  Adelaide  Siddall. 

In  Memoriam — W.  H.  Simmons. 

The  Development  of  English  Drama — E.  C.  Allen. 

The  Battle  of  Marathon — C.  8.  Jacobs. 

German  Costumes  in  the  15th  Century — Miss  Maud  Bristol. 

Herodotus  as  Traveller  and  Story  Teller — W.  H.  Simmons. 

The  Authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  commonly  called  St.  John — 
O.  D.  EUett. 

German  Society  of  the  18th  Century — Miss  F.  E.  Elder. 
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A  Review  of  Euripides'  Alcestis — Miss  Julia  Herrick. 

Christian  Art  in  the  First  Six  Centuries — O.  D.  Ellett. 

Soman  Drama — Prot  R.  8.  Avann. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe— C.  E.  Allen. 

Agency  of  the  Fiends  in  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus — D.  A.  Hughes. 

The  Gospel  of  Peter— Prof.  F.  S.  Goodrich. 

Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul — Miss  F.  E.  Elder. 

Goethe's  Faust-  R.  C.  Ford. 

The  Attic  Theatre — A.  R.  Johns. 

The  Poetry  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson— E.  C.  Allen. 

The  Athenian  Acropolis — Miss  F.  A.  Riddick. 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries — Miss  Adelaide  Siddall. 

The  line  of  the  Natural  and  Physical  Science  Section  during  the  first 
two  terms  was  in  the  study  of  the  glacial  epoch.  At  a  meeting  early  in 
the  year  this  course  was  decided  upon  and  .work  at  once  begun!  For  sev- 
<«ral  weeks  the  time  was  fully  occupied  in  a  diligent  searching  for  material, 
in  the  accumulation  of  a  bibliography,  and  preliminary  reports  upon  the 
nature  and  value  of  references  cited,  which  were  appropriately  classified 
in  cursu.  Following  upon  this  came  a  period  of  miscellaneous  papers 
that  had  been  previously  prei>ared,  and  then  the  final  reports  upon  the 
principal  subject.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  work  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  bibliography  embraces  over  three  hundred  references 
to  sources  of  information  found  in  the  college  library. 

Each  member  contributed  weekly  an  "item  of.interest,"in  a  short  review 

-of  some  article  in  a  current  periodical  of  a  new  book  or  an  account  of 

•^ome  special  work  in  progress  in  the  laboratories.     Free  discussion  of  all 

points  on  the  spot,  served  to  correlate  these  heterogeneous  materials,  show* 

ing  them  in  their  true  relations  to  the  scientific  problems  involved. 

The  papers  presented  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 

•On  the  Glacial  Epoch: — 

The  Astronomical  Theory  of  the  Ice  Age — Forest  R.  Moulton. 

The  Physical  Causes  of  the  Ice  Age,  firist  paper — Robert  Horton. 

The  Physical  Causes  of  the  Ice  A^e,  second  paper — Newell  Cook. 

Glaciers  and  the  Nature  of  Glacial  Motion — Miss  Myrtie  D.  Moors. 

The  Drift — James  C.  Graves. 

Characteristic  Glacial  Topography — John  E.  Mealley. 

Glacial  Distribution,  Past  and  Present — Miss  Amanda  J.  Hamilton. 

The  Melting  of  the  Ice  Sheet — Roy  N.  Miller. 

The  Southern  Lake  Region  and  the  Glacial  Epoch — Miss  Martha  Allen. 

Man  and  the  Glacial  Epoch — A.  Raymond  Johns. 

Life  During  the  Glacial  Epoch — Wilber  D.  Engle. 

Miscellaneous  Papers: — 

Life  and  Death— Prof.  Delos  Fall. 

The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Wood's  HoU,  Mass. — Prof.  Chas. 

E.  Barr. 
The  Cinchona  Alkaloids— Wilber  D.  Engle. 
Cremation — Miss  Marian  L.  Hathaway. 
The  Malvaceae  at  Home  and  iu  the  East — R.  Clyde  Ford. 
Cholera  and  Its  Treatment — Lewis  O.  Atherton. 
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The  Political  and  Social  Science  Section  has  changed  and,  it  is  believed, 
improved  its  plans  and  methods  from  time  to  time  daring  the  past 
two  years.  Its  present  actual  working  procedure  is  as  follows:  The 
members,  averaging  for  the  three  terms  of  1892-3  eighteen  in  number, 
came  together  weekly  around  a  council  board  in  President  Fiske's  room, 
adjoining  the  library.  These  sessions  were  held  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
beginning  at  half-past  six  o'clock  and  lasting  two  hours.  Each  meeting 
was  made  up  of  three  sub-sessions,  the  first  of  thirty  minuted  duration, 
the  second  and  third  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

The  first  half- hour  was  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  "  news."  Two  five 
minute  reports  on  "  Domestic  and  Foreign  News  of  the  Week,"  by  mem- 
bers  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  that  purpose,  were  fol- 
lowed by  ten  minutes  of  free  discussion,  succeeded  by  two  five  minute 
reports  on  timely  and  leading  articles  in  the  current  periodicals.  This 
hidf  hour  of  news-gathering  was  followed  by  a  three-qaarter  hour  period 
given  entirely  to  the  submission  and  discussion  of  a  single  paper  or  report 
based  on  exhaustive  research.  The  topics  investigated  or  in  process  of 
investigation  during  the  present  year  were  as  follows: 

FOB   THE   FALL   TEEM. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States— E.  C.  Allen. 

Party  Platforms  of  '92— W.  B.  Buck. 

Current  European  Affairs — S.  Burnham. 

Ethics  in  Political  Economy — H.  C.  Colvin. 

Negro  Question  in  United  States — E.  C.  Dunning. 

The  Miner  Law — D.  M.  Goodyear. 

The  New  Parliament  and  the  Irish  Question — D.  H.  Hughes. 

Divorce  Problems  in  the  United  States — G.  B.  Eirk. 

Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United  States — J.  J.  Marshall. 

The  Political  Machine — K.  G.  McDonald. 

Canadian  Government  and  Current  Politics  in  Canada — G.  P. 
McCallum. 

Reciprocity — C.  McPherson. 

Comparative  Municifml  Governments;  Chicago  and  Berlin — C.  M. 
Mulholland.  ' 

Immi^ation — W.  J.  Pooley. 

Wool  Tariff— G.  W.  Salisbury. 

Suffrage— M.  E.  G.  Urch. 

Organized  Efforts  for  Social  Reform  and  Relief  in  Chicago — R.  A. 
Wightman. 

Nicaragua  Canal — R.  B.  Way. 

Current  European  Affairs — D.  B.  Waldo. 

FOR   THE   WINTER  TERM. 

Modem  Religious  Tendencies — E.  C.  Allen. 

Comparative  Study  of  U.  S.  Postal  Administrations — W.  B.  Buck. 

Problems  of  our  Common  Schools — S.  Burnham. 

The  Jews — E.  C.  Dunning. 

Colonial  History  of  Massachusetts — O.  D.  EUett 

Was  the  Mexican  War  Justifiable? — J.  B.  Field. 

Alaska;  the  Present  and  Probable  Future — D.  M.  Goodyear. 
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Critical  Study  of  the  Character  of  Columbus — G.  R.  Kirk. 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  Law — A.  A.  Maywood. 
Recent  Economic  Changes — J.  J.  Marshall. 
England  in  Egypt  since  1878— G.  P.  McCallum. 
History  of  the  Behring  Sea  Difficulty — R.  G.  McDonald. 
Development  of  Italy  since  1859 — C.  McPherson. 

United  States  in  1800;  Material,  Social,  and  Religious  Conditions — W. 
J.  Pooley. 
The  Single  Tax— G.  W.  Salisbury. 
Road  Improvements — M.  E.  G.  Urch. 
The  Present  Status  of  Mexico — R.  B.  Way. 
A  Phase  of  the  Charities  Question — R.  A.  Wightman. 

FOR   THE   SPRING   TERM. 

Conservatism  in  American  Politics;  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Type — E.  C.- 
Allen. 
The  Single  Tax— F.  E.  Dodds. 

Should  Utah  be  Admitted  into  the  Union? — E.  C.  Dunning. 
Capital  Punishment — J.  B.  Field. 
Paupers  and  Pauperism— G.  R.  Kirk. 
The  Taxation  of  Mortgages — J.  J.  Marshall. 
The  Government  of  Switzerland — G.  P.  McCallum. 
The  People's  Party  Movement — Chas.  McPherson. 
Trusts— R.  E.  Meader. 
Socialism  and  Anarchy— C.  H.  Perrin. 
The  Government  of  Mexico — W.  H.  Phelps. 
The  Tammany  Organization — S.  Schultz. 
Alaska — C.  S.  Valentine. 
The  Hawaiian  Question — J.  F.  Walker. 
The  Public  School  System  of  Germany — R.  B.  Way. 

The  final  sub-session  of  forty-five  minutes  was  given  to  a  formal  yet 
lively  discussion  of  some  debatable  question,  introduced  in  a  ten  minute 
speech  by  a  member  appointed  in  each  case  three  weeks  in  advance.  He 
was  followed  by  eight  members  in  discussions  of  from  three  to  five  minutes 
each,  every  person  being  free  to  speak  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
The  first  speaker  posted  references  to  material  in  the  library  bearing  on 
the  subject,  one  week  previous  to  the  meeting.  The  program  was  varied 
from  time  to  time  by  lectures  and  debates. 

LIBRARY. 

Five  hundred  bound  volumes  were  added  to  the  library  during  the  year, 
[^  and  about  two  hundred  unbound  volumes.     Some  progress  was  made  in 

raising  an  endowment  of  $30,000  for  the  library,  the  same  being  required 
as  a  condition  for  the  erection  of  a  library  building,  as  stipulated  by  Hon. 
A.  T.  Bliss. 

MUSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Conservatory  of  Masic  was  very  prosperous,  notwithstanding  the 
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counter  attraction  of   the  World's  Fair  during  the  summer  months  as 
appears  in  this  summary  of  attendance: 

Piano  Music _ _.. 129 

Pipe  Organ _ 6 

Reed  Organ _ •. 1 

Violin 19 

Guitar -      7 

Comet 5 

Clarinet _ 3 

Piute - -.      2 

Voice 60 

Orchestral  Students,  unclassified 15 

Total 247 

A  teachers'  training  class  for  work  in  the  public  schools  was  organized. 
Aside  from  general  instruction  in  the  course  of  study,  all  the  students 
meet  as  a  theory  class  once  a  week.  Much* importance  is  attached  to  the 
study  of  Harmony,  which  is  a  part  of  the  course,  and  to  this  a  consider- 
ably large  proportion  of  time  is  given.  It  treats  of  the  construction, 
entrance,  and  progression  of  chords  according  to  established  rules.  It  is 
subdivided  as  follows:  Formation  of  scales,  Intervals,  Triads,  and  Seventh 
chords  with  their  inversions  and  resolutions;  Cadences,  Altered  Chords, 
Modulations,  Suspensions,  Passing  and  Changing  Notes,  Organ  Point, 
and  Harmonization  of  given  Melodies. 

The  course  of  study  for  piano,  organ,  and  violin  covers  a  period  of  four 
vears  for  graduation,  with  two  years  added  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Music. 

80HOOL  OF   PAINTING   AND   COMMERCIAL   DBPARTMBNT. 

« 

Both  these  departments  enjoyed  the  usual  degree  of  prosperity,  the 
attendance  in  the  latter  being  somewhat  in  excess  of  former  years. 

All  things  being  considered,  the  institution,  financially  and  education- 
ally, made  substantial  progress  during  the  year. 

L.  E.  FISKE, 

President 


REPORT  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.   R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — The  visitors  to  Albion  College  were  not  able  to  visit  the 
College  in  a  body.  Prof.  J.  A.  Stewart  of  Port  Huron  went  in  the  winter. 
Prof.  B.  L.  D'Ooge  and  President  O.  Clute  went  on  May  19.  The  two 
latter  gentlemen  were  favored  with  a  most  delightful  day  and  found  the 
city  of  Albion,  the  college  buildings  and  premises,  looking  very  bright  and 
attractive.  The  city  oi  Albion  is  so  located  that  the  residence  part  has 
good  drainage.  The  College  campus  is  in  one  of  the  highest  and 
healthiest  parts  of  town.  There  is  every  appearance  that  all  the  College 
buildings  may  have  good  drainage.     Class  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  corridors, 
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etc.,  were  in  good  condition  bb  to  tidiness,  ae  a  general  thing.  The  closets 
for  the  men  in  the  new  gymnaBium  were  in  good  condition.  The  ventila- 
tion of  class  rooms  should  be  more  carefully  looked  after.  We  are  aware 
bow  difficult  the  subject  of  ventilation  is,  especially  in  such  buildings  as 
were  constructed  years  ago  and  by  builders  who  ignored  veatilatioD. 
Doubtless  the  president  and  professors  are  aware  of  the  limitations  under 
^  which  they  labor  in  this  respect  and  regret  them. 

We  attended  morning  chapel  service.  The  attendance  was  good,  all 
came  in  promptly,  all  gave  reverent  attention.  The  singing  in  chapel  was 
noticeably  spirited.  Probably  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  leadership  of  a 
good  orchestra. 

In  some  classes  the  numbers  are  too  great.  In  l<^c  the  section  num- ' 
bersabout  fifty,  which  is  about  twice  as  large  as  it  should  be  for  this  study. 
The  result  of  too  large  a  section  was  indicated  in  a  certain  heaviness  and 
slowness  in  recitation,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  work  of  the  professor.  In 
science  the  teaching  is  good,  but  teachers  are  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of 
sufficient  laboratory  conveniences.  In  mathematics  the  classes  were  alert 
and  well-trained.  In  English  the  work  is  in  good  hands  and  the  students 
are  interested.  In  political  economy  and  history,  the  methods  followed 
produce  good  results  in  the  classes. 

The  classes  in  foreign  and  ancient  languages  were  large  and,  as  a  rule, 
well  taught  and  hence  interested  in  the  work.  The  classes  in  preparatory 
Latin  and  Greek  showed  the  effects  of  trying  to  cover  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time.  It  seems  a  mistake  to 
give  but  two  years  to  the  preparatory  work  in  Latin,  and  but  one  in  Greek, 
in  the  classical  coarse.  As  a  result,  the  amount  laid  down  for  the  first  two 
years  in  those  subjects  seems  excessive.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  a  wise  plan  to  begin  the  study  of  languages  with  German,  instead  of 
with  Latin. 

Albion  is  rejoicing  over  its  progress  in  new  buildings.  The  new  gymna- 
sium, considering  the  small  sum  it  has  cost,  is  a  remarkably  excellent 
building.  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and  able  man  in  physical  train- 
ing, it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  and  service.  A  gymnasium  without  such 
a  director  of  physical  training  is  apt  to  be  a  source  of  serious  injury. 

The  new  chemical  laboratory  shows  the  experienced  teacher  and  chemist 
in  its  plans.  It  is  being  built  in  a  substantial  manner.  The  money  for  a 
library  building  in  accordance  with  the  modern  ideas  of  the  uses  of  a 
library,  is  in  sight,  and  the  friends  are  studying  needs  and  plans  so  as  to 
use  the  money  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Such  a  building  will  give  to 
the  present  collection  of  books  a  greatly  increased  usefulness  and  will 
doubtless  suggest  to  some  wise  and  generona  friend  the  idea  of  giving  to. 
Albion  an  endowment  for  the  library,  the  interest  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  to  the  care  of  them. 

The  improvements  in  buildings  now  in  progress  will  doubtless  soon  be 
supplemented  by  others.  Well-built  laboratories  equipped  with  the  best 
appliances,  would  give  the  able  teachers  at  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
of  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Physics,  a  chance  to  work  more  completely  by 
modern  methods,  and  to  rouse  their  students  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  in 
their  work. 

O.  CLUTE. 
R  L.  D'OOGE. 
.!.  A.  STEWART. 


ALMA  COLLEGE, 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  H.  Br.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib — The  year  has  been  a  busy,  and  we  believe  a  successful  one, 
for  Alma  College.  The  regular  work  has  been  satisfactorily  done.  No 
great  changes  have  occurred.  The  decision  reached  respecting  honors 
should  be  mentioned. 

SYSTEM   OF   HONORS. 

A  system  of  Honors  based  upon  high  scholarship  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion during  the  coming  year,  which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  both  as  an  incen- 
tive and  reward  for  the  most  faithful  study. 

This  will  apply  to  the  graduating  class  in  the  Preparatory  Department, 
as  well  as  to  the  classes  in  the  college. 

A  special  Honor  List  will  also  be  kept  of  those  who  have  attained 
marked  excellence  in  any  one  study  or  line  of  work.  Names  of  students 
-attaining  these  honors  will  be  published  on  commencement  day  and  also 
in  the  annual  catalogue. 

REVISED  OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Semester, — Psychology,  2.  Theory  of  the  Kindergarten,  2.  Physiology,  2. 
Myths,  1.  Kindergarten  Gifts,  2.  Kindergarten  Occupations,  2.  Delsarte  System  of 
Physical  Culture,  1.    Singing,  1.    Practice  Teaching. 

Second  Semester, — History  of  Education,  2.  Prang  Drawinp^  and  Modeling,  2. 
Oames  and  Programs,  2.  Botany,  3.  Kindergarten  Gifts,  2.  Kindergarten  Occupa- 
tions, 2.    Delsarte  System  of  Physical  Culture,  1.    Singing,  1.    Practice  Teaching. 

A  well  equipped  model  kindergarten  has  been  added.  Students  are  not 
only  given  a  class  room  education,  but  are  expected  to  teach  under  an 
experienced  director. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  been  greatly  strengthed  during  the  year.  More  than 
one  thousand  volumes  have  been  added.  Many  of  these  were  secured  in 
England  by  our  special  agent.    They  are  scientific  works  not  found  in  the 
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markets  of  this  country.    This  addition  makes  the  present  number  of  vol- 
umes 12,336,  and  the  pamphlets  10,344. 

APPARATUS. 

The  best  work  can  not  now  be  done  without  laboratories.  Our  trustees 
fully  realizing  this,  have  made  many  much  needed  addi^ons  and 
improvements. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  procuring  apparatus  for  hasten- 
ing  tedious  processes  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  convenience  of  arrange- 
ment. By  gifts  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  Pearson  and  Webster  Batchelder  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis  of  Saginaw,  a  very  complete  gasoline  gas 
machine  of  large  capacity  has  been  purchased,  and  gas  for  heating  and 
lighting  purposes  introduced  into  the  laboratory.  A  fine  spectroscope  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  miscellaneous  apparatus  have  also  been  added  to 
this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  furnished  with  all  necessary  apparatus  for 
thorough,  practical  work.  The  equipments  include  a  number  of  com- 
pound microscopes  of  the  best  forei^  make,  an  automatic  microtome  of 
the  latest  pattern,  and  other  accessories. 

The  physical  laboratory  has  recently  received  a  large  addition  of  new 
apparatus.  The  equipment  now  includes  apparatus  for  experimentation 
in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity.  The 
laboratory  has  also  been  supplied  with  tables  and  other  appliances,  which 
add  very  largely  to  the  facilities  for  scientific  work. 

COLLEGE    EXTENSION. 

An  experiment  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  college  extension  was  instituted  not 
without  encouraging  results.  The  Departments  of  Music  and  Delsarte 
were  extended  to  the  neighboring  towns  of  Ithaca  and  Stanton.  The  priv- 
ileges of  instruction  were  enjoyed  by  individuals  and  large  classes  in  both 
places.  The  general  principle  upon  which  it  was  based  was  that  the  same 
advantages  should  be  secured  at  the  same  rates  in  these  places  as  in  Alma. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  experiment  should  not  take  a 
wider  reach.  It  will  do  something  in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  best 
instruction  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion.  It  may  be  that  it  will  tend  to  injure  the  institution  in 
deterring  people  from  coming  to  the  seat  of  learning  and  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  the  college  atmosphere.    So  far,  however,  there  has  been  no  occasion 

for  anxiety. 

t 

KINDEBGABTEN. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  principal  of  the  Kindergarten  Training 
Department  The  lady  called  to  that  position  is  Miss  Clara  Dillingham,  a 
graduate  and  post-graduate  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of 
Chicago. 

LITEBABY. 

The  Alpha  Theta  Society  is  composed  of  young  ladies  in  the  coUe^ 
courses.    Besides  the  literary  work  which  these  young  ladies  did  for  tbeur 
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own  benefit,  they  provided  for  the  general  public  a  very  satisfactory  course 
of  lectures  during  the  year.  They  also  modeled  and  furnished  rooms  for 
themselves  and  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  they  are  free  of  debt. 

RELIGIOUS. 

For  nothing  are  we  more  grateful  than  for  the  religious  condition  of  the 
college.  Every  student  in  the  Collegiate  Department  is  professedly  a 
Christian.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  same  in  true  of  the  students  in 
the  other  departments.  This  is  not  because  they  were  such  when  they 
came  to  us.  Many  come  undecided  in  their  religious  opinions.  There  is, 
however,  a  religious  as  well  as  an  intellectual  atmosphere  about  the  college 
which  brings  them  to  a  decision  in  that  which  is  of  the  deepest  concern. 

AUGUST  F.  BEUSKE, 

President. 


REPORT  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — The  Board  of  Visitors  to  Alma  College  appointed  by  your 
predecessor  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

Our  visit  to  the  college  was  made  jointly  on  May  10-11,  embracing  the 
full  period  of  one  and  one-half  days.  We  went  without  any  previous  noti- 
fication of  our  coming  and  were  thus  enabled  to  see  the  actual  work  done. 
The  time  chosen  was  in  mid-week,  as  being  more  strictly  devoted  to  regu- 
lar class-room  drill  and  less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  miscellaneous  or 
general  exercises.  Our  welcome,  although  we  appeared  unannounced,  was 
most  cordial.  Taking  advantage  of  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  we  went 
quite  early  to  the  college  grounds  and  made  a  leisurely  inspection  of  the 
campus  and  the  buildings  before  the  hour  of  opening.  To  those  of  the 
committee  who  had  never  visited  Alma,  the  village  itself  was  a  revelation. 
In  healthfulness  of  location,  beauty  of  environment,  broad  and  well-shaded 
streets,  and  pleasant  homes,  no  more  fit  place  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  such  as  Alma  is  and  promises  to  become  could  be  found.  The 
spirit  of  the  village  is  both  modem  and  progressive.  This  is  amply  man- 
ifested b^  its  police  and  sanitary  regulations,  its  system  of  sewage,  its  elec- 
trically lighted  streets  and  most  excellent  hotels. 

In  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  tone,  the  town  is,,  for  its  size,  excep- 
tional. That  the  college  and  its  influence  has  much  to  do  with  this,  is 
beyond  doubt;  but  that  the  citizens  are  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the  col- 
lege in  all  that  goes  to  minister  to  the  higher  and  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  lower  man,  is  also  evident.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  in  no  pleasanter  place  can  student  life  be  paissed,  and  that  none 
more  conducive  to  the  earnest,  quiet,  student  spirit  will  be  easily  found. 
We  cheerfully  commend  the  college  to  the  patronage  of  those  seeking  for 
their  sons  and  daughters  excellent  educational  advantages  amid  pleasant 
surroundings  and  in  a  healthful  social  atmosphere.  Ail  these  things  may 
here  be  enjoyed  at  an  expense,  the  reasonable  limit  of  which  may  be  made 
a  training  in  prudent  economy  rather  than  (as  is  too  often  the  •case  in 
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many  schools)  an  education  in  the  direction  of  extravagance  and  prodi* 
gality.  '^ Plain  living  and  high  thinking"  are  possible  at  Alma;  and  the 
best  American  citizenship  has  had,  and  still  needs  to  have,  this  kind  of 
regimen. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendaiRce  at  the  college  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  w<e  thought  to  find  it,  but  the  time  of  the  year  doubtless  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  It  occurred  to  the  committee  that  the  institution 
shonld  justly  receive  a  larger  confidence  and  a  more  generous  support  than 
it  does  from  the  Presbyterians  of  the  whole  State.  The  possibilities  ta 
the  denomination  itself  and  to  Christian  education  in  general,  to  be  real- 
ized by  them  through  earnest,  liberal,  loyal  sympathy  and  active  effort  now,. 
**  in  the  days  of  its  youth "  and  need,  are  incalculable,  and  worthy  of 
special  thought. 

The  committee  was  present  at  the  general  assembling  of  the  studenta 
for  the  work  of  the  day,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  note  their  conduct  upon 
the  campus,  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the  Faculty,  prior 
to  their  submission  to  the  rules  of  routine  duty.  We  found  them  to  be  a. 
body  of  manly,  mannerly  young  men  and  womanly  young  women,  who 
evidently  believe  in  the  earnestness  of  life  and  in  striving  fitly  to  prepare 
for  its  great  purpose.  The  relationship  between  Faculty  and  students  i& 
apparently  most  happy  and  characterized  by  a  degree  of  friendship,  cor- 
diality, and  general  reciprocity  that  argues  much  for  the  success  pf  both 
the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  devotional  exercises  opening  the  day,, 
participated  in  by  all  alike,  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  Committee.  Very 
properly,  all  students  are  required  to  be  present,  but  the  requirement  must 
be  a  most  pleasant  one.  The  cheerful  seriousness,  happy  faces,  and  excel- 
lent deportment  of  the  students  were  especially  noticeable — in  marked 
contrast  with  some  "chapel  exercises"  (so-called)  which  linger  in  our 
memory.  We  were  also  glad  to  be  present  at  the  close  of  the  day  at  a  reci- 
tation of  the  class  in  Biblical  study  in  President  Bruske's  room,  and  to 
listen  to  the  intelligent  questions  and  ready  answers  upon  this  volume,  no 
longer  chained,  perhaps,  but  really  a  sealed  book  to  so  many  young  men 
and  women  in  our  homes  and  purely  secular  schools.  We  regard  thia 
foundation  work  in  character  building,  at  Alma  as  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
imitation. 

The  secular  and  special  instruction  given  was  quite  equal  to  our  expecta- 
tion, and  is  amply  adequate  to  the  demand  made  upon  it.  Each  member 
of  the  Faculty  seemed  to  be  both  competent  and  earnest  Larger  classes- 
in  some  departments  would  have  aroused  more  enthusiasm  and  sharper 
teaching,  perhaps,  but  individual  instruction  would  become  the  less  possi- 
ble. It  may  be  that,  in  the  matter  of  Courses  and  Departments,  the  college 
at  this  stage  of  its  development '  and  equipment  is  attempting  too  much 
and  indulging  ambition  at  the  expense  of  economy.  In  two  or  three 
departments  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case. 

In  material  equipment,  the  needs  of  the  institution  are  fairly  met  at  the 
present  time;  but  a  much  larger  growth  in  attendance  will  necessitate  a  more 
generous  outlay  of  money,  both  in  new  buildings  and  in  enlarging  and 
remodeling  the  present  ones.  The  new  library  building  and  the  library 
itself  are  especially  commendable.  This  structure  is  the  queen  of  the 
campus,  and  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  college  work.  An  admirably 
selected  list  of  nearly  20,000  volumes  occupies  its  shelves,  and  these^ 
together  with  a  reading  room  amply  supplied  with  the  best  periodicals, 
furnish  abundant  information  whereon  the  student  mind  may  be  nour- 
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ished  and  grow.     Few,  if  any,  of  her  sister  colleges  are  the  peers  of  Alma 
in  this  important  equipment*. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  pursuing  its  work  under  the  disadvantage  of 
inadequate  space,  but  the  instruction  is  excellent  and  according  to  the 
most  modern  methods. 

The  physical  laboratory  has  much  (and  some  valuable)  apparatus,  but  it 
needs  much  more;  and  first  of  all  a  suitable  room  for  the  teaching  of  this 
subject,  and  propierly  constructed  cases  in  which  to  preserve  it  from  dam- 
age. Its  present  condition  is  not  creditable  to  the  college.  Professor 
Ewing  is  worthy  of  a  more  generous  appropriation  and  more  comfort- 
able quarters.  The  need  of  a  special  building  for  natural  science  teach- 
ing is  very  evident,  and  to  this  should  be  transferred  the  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  thus  giving  more  room  for  the  other  departments. 
This  building  should  also  be  provided  with  cases  for  the  preservation  and 
display  of  apparatus,  material,  and  specimens  illustrating  natural  history, 
geology,  biology,  botany,  etc. 

The  work  in  science  teaching  will  be  pursued  to  much  better  advantage 
in  its  own  appropriate  building,  and  its  importance  demands  that  it  possess 
one  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Some  other  generous  man  has  here  an 
opportunity  to  build  a  most  grateful  monument  to  his  memory. 

Your  committee  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  allowed  to  take  tea  with-Miss 
Gelston  and  the  young  women  over  whom  she  presides  in  the  Ladies  Hall 
— a  feature  of  the  visit  long*to  be  remembered.  This  part  of  the  college 
seems  to  be  under  excellent  management,  and  the  student-family  and 
homelike  life  of  the  young  ladies  were  almost  ideal  in  the  reality.  The 
cultivation  of  the  graces  of  speech  and  of  manner,  and  a  natural  and 
worthy  conventionality  seemed  nowhere  neglected.  If  the  attendance  of 
young  women  shall  increase,  more  dormitory  space  will  be  needed,  and 
even  now  it  is  hardly  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  proper  and 
modern  sanitation. 

To  conclude,  the  committee  unites  in  the  belief  that  Alma  College  is 
meeting,  so  far  as  she  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  so  at  this  period  of 
her  growth,  the  demands  both  of  her  founders  and  her  patrons.  Colleges 
of  the  best  rank  are  not  the  product  of  a  day,  nor  indeed  of  one  generation. 
The  report  of  the  Visiting  Board  is  made  with  this  thought  ever  in  mind, 
that  whatever  possesses  the  qualities  of  stability,  solidity,  and  al^ity  to 
endure,  is  of  slow,  steady,  constant  growth.  Alma  seems  to  us  to  be  justi- 
fying the  wisdom  of  her  establishment,  and  if  the  Executive  Board,  the 
Faculty,  and  the  denomination  whose  ward  she  is,  shall  stand  fast  to  the 
purpose  for  which  she  exists  and  shall  keep  within  a  wise  lii&itation  in  its 
educational  and  Christian  work,  we  bespeak  for  the  college  a  full  measure 
of  success,  a  career  of  great  usefulness  and  permanence. 

HENRY  N.  FRENCH, 
J.  B.  E8TABR00K. 
C.   W.   HILLS, 


BATTLE  CREEK  COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Patte^igill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Battle 
Creek  College  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1893.  The  number 
of  instructors  and  assistants  has  increased  to  thirty,  as  follows: 

William  W.  Prescott,  A.  M.,  President 

Eld.  Uriah  Smith,  Bibical  Exegesis  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Emory  D,  Kirby,  A.  B.,  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 

Joseph  H.  Haughey,  M.  S.,  Mathematics. 

Albert  W.  Kelley,  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences. 

William  T.  Bland,  B.  S.,  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences. 

Charles  S.  Hartwell,  A.  M.,  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Percy  T.  Magan,  English  Bible  and  Modern  History. 

Eld.  G.  E.  Fifield,  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Albert  J.  Bristol,  A.  B.,  Ancient  History. 

George  A.  Droll,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Natural  Sciences. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Counselman,  Preceptress. 

Mrs.  A.  Kirby,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Mrs.  Flora  C.  Bland,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  English  Language. 

Jeannette  Baldwin,  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Ora  A*  Osborn,  Spanish  Language. 

August  Kunz,  A.  M.,  German  Language. 

Edwin  Barnes,  A.  C.  M.,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

ENGLISH      PREPARATORY     DEPARTMENT. 

Fredrick  Griggs,  Principal. 

Teachers— Mt&.  Angelia  W.  Hobbs,  B.  S.,  Elsie  M.  Westphal,  Mrs. 
Hattie  M.  Biser,  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Wales,  Ethel  S.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Flora  H. 
Williams,  Emma  D.  Griggs,  Ella  R.  King. 

DOMESTIC     DEPARTMENT. 

H.  Belle  Prescott,  Superintendent.  Clara  Williams  and  Florence 
Hughes,  Assistants. 

J.  B.  Clymer,  Business  Manager. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  768,  being  the  largest  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution. 
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The  graduating  class  numbered  27,  three  of  whom  completed  the  Classi- 
cal Course,  and  five  the  Scientific  Course.  The  others  finished  shorter 
courses,  not  leading  to  any  degree.  No  material  change  has  been  made  in 
the  courses  of  study  since  my  last  report,  and  but  few  changes  in  text 
books. 

The  courses  of  study,  as  at  present  arranged,  are  appended: 

GENERAL     OUTLINE. 

BIBLICAL     COURSE. 

First  Year  Preparatory — Book-keeping,  1,  Algebra,  2,  3.  Rhetoric,  1,  2,  American 
Literature,  3.    General  Bible  Study.  1,  2,  3. 

Second  Year  Preparatory— Physics,  1,  Physiology,  2,  3.  History,  1,  2,  3.  General 
Bible  Study,  1,  2,  3. 

First  Fear— Geometry,  1,2.  Botany,  3.   History,  1,  2, 3.    General  Bible  Study,  1,  2,  3. 

Second  Year — Literature,  1,  2.  Elementary  Astronomy,  3.  New  Testament  Greek,  1, 
2,  3;  or  General  Bible  Study,  1, 2,  3;  or  Spanish,  1,  2,  3.    History,  1,  2, 3. 

Third  Year — Mental  Science,  1,  Political  Science,  2,  Moral  Science,  3.  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  1,  2, 3;  or  Higher  English,  1,  2,  3.    History,  1,  2.  3. 

SCIENTIFIO     COUBSE. 

First  Year  Preparatory— Book-keeping,  1 ,  Algebra,  2,  3.  Rhetoric,  1,  2,  American 
Literature,  3.    Latin,  1,  2,  3. 

Second  Year  Preparatory — Physics,  1,  Physiology,  2,  Botany,  3.  History,  1,  2,  3. 
Latin,  1,  2,  3. 

Freshman  Fear— Geometry,  1,  2,  3.  History,  1,*  2,  3.  Latin,  1,  2,  3;  or  German,  1,  2, 
3;  or  Spanish,  1,  2,  3. 

Sophomore  Year — Advanced  Algebra,  1,  Trigonometry,  2,  General  Astronomy,  3. 
Latin,  1,  2,  3;  or  German,  1,  2,  3.    History,  1,  2,  3. 

Junior  Year — English  Literature,  1,  2.  Political  Economy,  3.    Zoology,  1,  Chemistry, 

2,  3.    History,  1,  2,  3.  ' 
Senior  Year — Advanced  Physics,  1,  2,  Mineralogy,  2,  (alternating  with  Adv.  Physios), 

Logic,  3.    Mental  Science,  1,  Political  Science,  2,  Moral  Science,  3.    General  Geometry 
and  Calculus,  1,  2,  3. 

CLASSIOAL.      COURSB. 

First  Year  Preparatory—Book-keepings  1,  Algebra,  2,  3.  Rhetoric,  1,  2,  American 
Literature,  3.    Latin,  1,  2,  a 

Second  Year  Preparatory — Physics,  1,  Physiology,  2,  Botany,  3,  History,  1,  2,  3. 
Latin,  1,  2, 3. 

Third  Year  Preparatory— Latin,  1,  2,  3.    Geometry,  I,  2,  3.    Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

Freshman  Year — Advanced  Algebra,  1,  Trigonometry,  2,  General  Astronomy,  3. 
Latin,  1, 2, 3.    Greek;  1,  2.  3. 

Sophomore  Fear— English  Literature,  1, 2.  Political  Economy,  3.  History,  1,  2,  3. 
Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

Junior  Year— Zoology ^  I,  Chemistry,  2,  3;  or  General  Geometry  and  Calculus,  1,  2, 

3.  New  Testament  Greek,  1,  Latin,  2,  3.    History,  1,  2,  3. 

Senior  Year — Advanced  Physics,  1,  2,  Mineralogy,  2  (alternating  with  Adv.  Physics), 
Logic,  3,    Mental  Science,  1,  Political  Science.  2,  Moral  Science,  3.    History,  1,  2,  3. 

1.  Pall  Term.    2.  Winter  Term.    3.  Spring  Term. 

Roman  and  Greek  history  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
authors. 

One  year's  work  in  drawing  is  required  in  each  course. 

French  may  be  substituted  for  German.  * 

General  Bible  study  may  be  pursued  for  two  years  in  the  Scientific  or 
Classical  Courses,  and  substituted  as  follows:  In  the  Scientific  Course  for 
one  year  of    language  and  one  year  of   history;    and  in  the  Classical 
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Oourse  it  may  be  optional  with  the  line  of  science  work  or  the  mathematics 
in  the  Junior  year,  and  one  year  of  history. 

No  other  work  will  be  accepted  for  the  General  Bible  study  or  the  his- 
tory in  the  Bibical  Oourse,  for  mathematics  or  the  sciences  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course,  or  for  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Classical  Course.  Not  more 
than  four  substitutions  (one  term  each)  will  be  permitted  in  either  course 
in  addition  to  what  is  provided  for  above,  and  these  only  by  vote  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  facilities  of  the  college  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
wing  forty  feet  long  and  three  stories  in  height,  to  the  gentlemen's  dormi- 
tory. Further  than  this  no  permanent  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  buildings. 

W.    W.    PEESCOTT, 

President 


REPORT  BOARD  pP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Henry  R  Pattengill,^ /Smp<.  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — The  undersigned,  as  board  of  visitors  for  Battle  Creek 
College  visited  that  institution  Monday,  Feb.  13,  1893.  The  daily  class* 
room  work  begins  at  8  a.  m.  and  continues  without  interruption  to  1:30 
p.  m.  Your  committee  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  order  and 
appropriateness  of  the  chapel  service,  which  occurs  at  8: 45.  The  manner 
of  entering  and  leaving  chapel,  and  the  quiet,  attentive  decorum  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  instruction  we  found  all  grades  of  work  represented,  from  that  of 
the  lowest  primary  to  that  of  college  classes.  The  discipline  in  all  grades 
is  excellent,  and  the  pupils  show  keen  interest  in  their  studies. 

The  instruction  is  generHlly  of  a  commendable  character,  but  in  the 
college  preparatory  and  college  classes  especially,  an  improvement  could 
be  made  by  a  less  free  use  of  the  text  booK  in  the  teacher's  hands.  The 
school  greatly  needs  well  equipped  laboratories,  a  well  selected  library, 
and  a  larger  teachii^  force.  The  professors  are  required  to  do  a  greater 
amount  of  work  eacn  day  than  is  consistent  with  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching.  Some  means  should  be  at  once  devised  to  give  each  teacher 
mucti  less  teaching  and  much  more  pay.  The  devotion  of  the  Faculty  to 
the  interests  of  the  school  and  the  students  is  very  great,  and  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration. 

The  neatness  and  beauty  of  buildings  and  grounds  render  students* 
surroundings  attractive,  and  the  religious  tone  of  the  school  is  of  very 
marked  character. 

Battle  Creek  school  is  not  a  high  grade  college,  but  it  is  fully  meeting 
the  objects  had  in  mind  by  the  founders  of  the  school:  "  To  give  young 
people  a  liberal  education,  and  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  in  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  religious  work." 

The  committee  was  the  constant  recipient  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
delicate  courtesies  from  the  president  and  his  associates. 

*  BespectfuUy  submitted, 

C.  H.  GURNEY, 
J.  L.  WAGNER, 
J.  R.  MILLER. 
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BENZONIA    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  H.  R  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  statutes, 
I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  work  and  condition  of  Benzonia  College 
for  the  past  year. 

Its  record  during  that  time  has  been  very  gratifying  to  its  friends;  in 
fact,  at  no  time  in  its  previous  history  has  there  probably  been  such 
strong  ground  of  hope  for  future  growth  and  prosfierity. 

Originally  chartered  in  1863,  it  has  had  a  long  career  of  struggle  with 
adversities  of  a  great  variety.  Planted  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  a  railway  point,  it  i>atiently  awaited  the  on- 
coming tide  of  settlement  and  improvement;  but,  even  as  late  as  1889,  it 
was  necessary  to  travel  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  reach  a  railroad  town. 
Sin^e  then,  however,  three  different  roads  have  penetrated  the  county,  and 
have  given  all  industrial  pursuits  a  quickening  stimulus  that  has,  natur- 
ally, affected  our  college  interests.  Under  the  influence  of  this  new 
impulse,  it  became  jKMSsible  to  erect  a  new  and  commodious  recitation  hall, 
so  that  two  large  buildings  are  now  utilized  for  college  purposes. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  increase  in  attendance  has  also  been  marked.  Year  by  year  in  the 
recent  past,  the  numbers  have  been  growing,  until  last  year  the  register 
showed  an  enrollment  of  ninety-six  different  students,  representing 
twenty-two  different  postoffices.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  patronage  is 
by  no  means  of  a  strictly  local  character. 

RE-INOOBPORATED. 

In  the  year  1889,  too,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  which  resulted  in  a 
transfer  of  all  the  rights,  titles,  funds,  etc.,  of  Orand  Traverse  College,  the 
former  chartered  name,  to  the  present  foundation;  and  articles  to  this 
effect  were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  January  17, 1893.  In  the 
re-incoiporation  strong  efforts  were  made  to  place  the  new  organization  on 
a  basis  fully  abreast  with  the  times,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  general 
management  can  henceforth  be  conducted  with  vigor  and  to  the  best 
advantage. 
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FACULTY. 

S.  B.  Harvey,  A.  M.,  Acting  President,  Latin  and  German. 

Geo.  A.  Clark,  Ph.  M.,  Physical  Science. 

Alice  L.  Frye,  Lady  Principal,  Art  and  French. 

Thomas  B.  Pettitt,  Mathematics  and  History. 

Zalons  F.  McGee,  Commerce  and  Normal. 

Laura  Y.  Sanders,  Instructor  in  Shorthand  and  English. 

Winnifred  T.  Waters,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Agnes  F.  Hubbell,  Instrumental  Music. 

Frances  Minier,  Vocal  Music. 

POLLEGIATE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  classes  in  the  Collegiate  Department  are  all  represented,  excepting 
the  Senior,  and  the  regular  college  work  has  now  developed  to  such  a 
degree  that  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force  is  an  imperative  necessity. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  received,  as  a  permanent  gift,  nearly  two  thousand 
volumes  from  the  Bev.  £.  B.  Fairfield.  These  with  considerable  donations 
from  other  friends,  make  the  facilities  for  reference  in  the  difiPerent  lines 
of  work  very  valuable,  and  the  students  generally  avail  themselves  of 
these  advantages. 

MUSEUM. 

The  museum,  though  by  no  means  large,  is  fairly  well  equipped  and  is 
rapidly  growing. 

MUSIO   AND    ART. 

The  work  of  the  Music  Department  is  of  a  high  order,  as  the  instructors 
have  each  had  successful  experience  in  the  same  lines  in  other  institutions 
previously.  The  same  comment  can  also  be  justly  made  concerning  the 
Art  Department. 

NORMAL   INSTRUCTION. 

A  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  has  charge  of  the  work  in 
commerce  and  normal  instruction,  and  the  fact  that  students  from  this 
department  are  always  in  demand  for  the  schools  of  the  surrounding  region 
is  all  the  commendation  necessary. 

LITERARY. 

The  Crescent  Literary  Society  affords  ample  opportunities  for  advanced 
literary  work  and  parliamentary  drill,  while  a  system  of  general  rhetoricals 
is  provided  for  all  the  students. 
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The  Bev.  E.  S.  Shaw  has  been  employed  the  past  year  as  field  secretary, 
and  to  his  untiring  efforts  may  be  attributed  no  small  amount  of  our 
material  growth. 

S.  B.  HARVEY, 
Acting  President 


REPORT    BOARD    OF    VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattkngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  Benzonia  College  did  so  on  January 
27,  1893,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

All  the  members  of  the  committee  were  able  to  be  present  on  the  same 
day,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  for  thoroughly  inspecting  the  build- 
ings, instruction  given,  etc. 

The  College  is  located  in  a  most  picturesque  part  of  the  state.  The 
buildings  are  bright,  comfortable,  and  safe. 

We  bad  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  instruction  given  in  nearly  all 
branches  taught  in  the  institution,  and  were  pleased  to  see  that  the 
instructors,  were,  as  a  rule,  bright,  capable,  and  interesting.  The  work 
done  in  English,  the  classics,  geography,  and  the  natural  and  physicial 
sciences  seemed  worthv  of  special  commendation. 

The  excellent  record  which  the  College  has  for  carefulness  in  fostering 
the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  its  students,  is  fully  sustained  by 
inspection. 

The  growth  of  the  College  has  been  slow  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rail- 
road facilities;  but  within  the  last  three  years,  three  important  railroads 
have  entered  the  county,  so  Benzonia  is  now  in  direct  communication  with 
the  entire  western  portion  of  the  State.  The  College  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State, 
so  that,  with  revised  articles  of  association,  it  is  in  condition  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  modem  ideas  of  Christian  education. 

In  order  that  the  College  may  enlarge  its  field  of  usefulness,  it  needs 
more  available  funds  for  buildings  and  tq  furnish  its  lecture  rooms  with 
apparatus.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  philanthropists  to  do  a 
great  amount  of  good  to  the  young  people  of  this  portion  of  the  State  by 
liberally  endowing  this  institution. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our  pleasure  at  the  cordial,  kindly 
spirit  manifested  by  President  Harvey  and  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
in  our  reception  and  during  our  visit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  T.    GRAWN, 

D.  E.  McCLURE, 
REV.    P.  T.    ROWE. 


CLEARY'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill: 

Deab  Sib — Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Cleary  Business 
College  performed  that  duty  Feb.  16, 1893,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

On  our  arrival  we  were  ushered  into  a  well   ordered   brick  building 
where  we  found  ample  accommodations  for  several  hundred  students.     The^ 
building  is  well  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  "Smead"  system.    The 
rooms  for  short-hand  and  type-writing  were  well  suppplied  with  the  best 
type- writers  and  the  students  were  doing  rapid  and  excellent  work. 

In  passing  from  the  rooms  of  arithmetic  and  correspondence  to  the 
actual  business  room,  we  took  a  view  of  the  chapel  and  lecture  room  which 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  five  or  six  hundred.  In  this  room  the  principal 
has  been  furnishing  to  his  students  lectures  from  some  of  our  most  emi- 
nent men.  On  reaching  the  actual  business  room  we  at  once  discovered 
that  it  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  institution. 

Here  we  spent  some  time  looking  over  the  different  lines  of  business  as 
exemplified  by  three  or  four  hundred  students.  The  arrangements  for  act- 
ual business  are  certainly  most  complete  and  the  department  worked  with 
the  precision  of  a  great  business  firm.  Mr.  Cleary  is  well  supported  by 
an  able  body  of  instructors  and  taking  it  altogether  there  are  few  business 
colleges  in  the  country  better  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  business  life. 

The  instruction  is  purely  and  strictly  that  of  a  business  college. 

G.  W.  WALKER, 
M.  T.  DODGE. 
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DETROIT    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Detroit 
College  for  the  year  1892-3. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  at  present  are  as  follows: 

BOARD  OF  TBU8TEES. 

Rev.  N,  P.  Dowling,  S.  J.,  President. 
Rev.  Obas.  Coppens,  S.  J.,  Secretary. 
Rev.  Augustin  K.  Meyer,  S.  J.,  Treasurer. 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Hig^ins,  S.  J. 
Rev.  George  H.  Worpenberg,  S.  J. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  M.  P.  Dowling,  S.  J.,  President. 

Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J.,  Vice  President,  Prefect  of  Studies. 

Rev  Benedict  Masselis,  S.  J.,  Chaplain. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Higgins,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Evidences  of  Religion. 

Rev.  James  J.  Curran,  S.  J.,  Treasurer,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Astronomy. 

Rev.  George  H.  Worpenberg,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Charles  Crowley,  A.  M.,  Ph.  C,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Rev.  Eugene  A.  Magevney,  8.  J.,  Rhetoric. 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Corcoran,  S.  J.,  Poetry. 

Rev.  John  A.  Gonser,  S.  J.,  Humanities. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Shyne,  S.  J.,  First  Academic. 

Mr.  Charles  Crowley,  A.  M.,  Ph.  C,  Second  Academic,  Div.  A. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  Second  Academic,  Div.  B. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Hoferer,  S.  J.,  Third  Academic. 

Mr.  Victor  F.  Ducat,  A.  M.,  Commercial. 

Mr.  John  P.  O'Grady,  Commercial. 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Corcoran  and  Michael  J.  Hoferer,  S.  J.,  Prefects  of 
Discipline. 
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PRECEPTORS   IN   SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J.,  French. 

Rev.  George  H.  Worpenberg,  S.  J.,  German,  Book-keeping. 

Mr.  Victor  F.  Ducat,  A.  M.,  German,  Book-keeping. 

Rev.  Eugene  A.  Magevney,  S.  J.,  Elocution. 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Corcoran,  S.  J.,  Elocution. 

Rev.  John  A.  Gonser,  S.  J.,  Penmanship. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Hoferer,  S.  J.,  Penmanship. 

Mr.  William  H.  Machen,  Drawing. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  Short-hand,  Type-writing. 

Mr.  Gregory  Freytag,  Music. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  291,. 
divided  as  follows: 

Collegiate  Department 65 

Aoademio  Department _.  186 

Commercial  Course 43 

Since  the  last  catalogue  was  issued,  the  4th  Commercial  Class  was  dis- 
continued. While  it  was  in  existence,  the  class  usually  numbered  about 
30  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  1893-94,  the  4th  Commercial 
Class  will  be  resumed,  as  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  dispense  with 
it  altogether. 

The  Preparatory  Course  was  discontinued  sevei:al  years  ago  and  will 
not  be  resumed. 

« 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  Faculty,  fully  realizing  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
daily  becoming  of  more  importance,  has  during  the  past  year  made 
special  efforts  to  improve  the  Chemical  Department,  by  fitting  up  a 
laboratory  with  all  modern  conveniences  and  appliances.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Faculty  to  furnish  the  students  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  practical  workings  in  chemical  science. 

'The  improvements  now  made  in  this  department  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  pupils  to  prosecute  studies  in  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry^ 
together  with  a  laboratory  course  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 
The  course,  as  now  organized,  furnishes  an  additional  means  of  mental 
discipline  by  systematic  work  in  exact  science. 

It  begins  September,  1893,  and  closes  with  the  end  of  the  session. 
Admission  is  not  granted  at  any  other  time  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  as  students  are  instructed  in  classes  in  progressive  order. 

LECTURES. 

With  a  view  to  popularizing  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  to  diffusing 
sound  doctrines  on  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  man,  a 
series  of  ten  lectures  was  given  during  the  winter  season  to  an  audience  of 
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ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  average  attendance  being  about  130.  The 
lecturer  was  Rev.  Charles  Coppene,  S.  J.,  then  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  the  College. 

Subjects  of  the  Lectures: 

1.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

2.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

3.  Nature  and  Existence  of  Certainty. 

4.  Various  Sources  of  Certainty. 

5.  Instinct  and  Reason. 

6.  Limits  of  Sense  Knowledge. 

7.  Reliability  of  Witnesses. 

8.  The  Scientific  Value  of  the  Evolution  Theory. 

9.  Gaps  and  Flaws  in  Darwinism. 

10.     Man's  Specific  Superiority  to  the  Brute. 

Eleven  students  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  of 
the  present  session. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  course  in  philosophy  leading  to  this  degree  the 
following  are  the  theses  in  philosophy  defended  by  the  Class  of  -93: 

LOGIC. 

1.  A  mere  apprehension  as  such  cannot  be  false. 

2.  The  direct  and  natural  adhesion  of  all  men  to  many  truths  as  object- 
ively certain,  is:  1st.  Certainty  properly  so-called;  2d.  Not,  however, 
philosophic  certainty;   3d.  But  capable  of  becoming  such. 

3.  The  theory  of  universal  scepticism  is  self- contradictory. 

4.  Des  Cartes'  methodic  doubt  is  absurd. 

5.  The  reliability  of  consciousness  is  included  in  our  capacity  to  know 
truth. 

6.  Our  primary  ideas  are  objectively  true. 

7.  Immediate  analytical  judgments  can  never  be  false. 

8.  The  reliability  of  our  memory  is  contained  in  our  power  to  know 
truth. 

9.  Whoever  grants  tlie  premises  of  logical  reasoning  cannot  deny  the 
conclusion. 

10.  Inner  sense  is  reliable  in  its  perceptions. 

11.  By  our  external  senses,  we  really  perceive  bodies;  i.  f.,  substances 
distinct  from  our  minds,  extended,  and  resisting. 

12.  The  external  senses,  acting  under  proper  cx>ndition6,  are  reliable 
with  regard  to  their  proper  and  common  objects  of  sensation. 

13.  The  testimony  of  men,  under  proper  conditions,  can  give  perfect 
certainty. 

14.  The  judgments  of  common  sense  are  true. 

16.  The  evidence  of  tlje  objective  truth  is  the  ultimate  and  universal 
criterion  of  certainty. 

ONTOLOGY. 

1.  The  term  **  being "  does  not  express  a  genus  of  which  the  different 
classes  of  beinirs  are  the  species. 

48 
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2.  The  internal  pofisibility  of  things  does  not  formally  depend  on  the 
power  nor  on  the  ^1  of  God. 

3.  It  depends  on  the  intellect  and  on  the  essence  of  God. 

4  Limitless  vacant  space  is  not  a  real  being  existing  ont  of  the  mind. 

5.  All  action  is  directed  to  some  end  or  pnrpose. 

6.  The  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  and  that  of  causality  are  abso« 
lutely  certain. 

7.  No  existing  quantity  can  be  infinite. 

COSMOLOGY. 

1.  Pantheism  and  agnosticism  are  systems  destructive  of  all  religion  of 
morality  and  human  society. 

2.  Neither  the  world  nor  the  matter  of  which  it  is  compobed.can  possi- 
bly be  self-existing. 

3.  Matter  cannot  have  originated  but  by  creation. 

4.  The  world  cannot  have  existed  from  eternity. 

5.  The  world  is  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  perfect. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  The  soul  of  brute  animals  is  irrational  and  ceases  to  exist  when  the 
organism  is  destroyed. 

%  Besides  the  faculty  of  sense,  man  also  possesses  the  faculty  of  thought; 
t.  e.,  intellect  or  reason,  which  transcends  the  whole  power  and  scoi>e  of 
sense. 

3.  Materialism  or  sensism,  as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  is  fatal  to  all. 
science. 

4  Matter  is  intrinsically  incapable  of  thought,  and  to  say  with  material- 
ists that  ''thought  is  a  function, of  the  brain,    is  absurd. 

6.  The  will  of  man  is  free;  t.  6.,  it  possesses  the  power  of  choice  and 
of  determining  itself. 

6.  The  soul  of  man  is  spiritual. 

7.  The  soul  of  man  is  immortal. 

8.  The  intellectual  soul  is  the  only  principle  of  life  in  man,  and  is  the 
substantial  form  of  the  human  body. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

L  The  existence  of  God  can  be  demonstrated  by  metaphysical,  physical 
and  moral  arguments. 

2.  God  is  infinitely  perfect  and  absolutely  simple. 

3.  God  is  one,  eternal,  and  immutable. 

4  God  knows  all  things  possible  and  all  things  actual,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future;  and  even  all  that  any  free  being  would  do  in  any  given 
case. 

ETHICS. 

1.  No  created  good,  but  onlv  God,  the  uncreated  good,  can  be  man's 
ultimate  ehd  or  object  of  his  ultimate  and  supreme  happiness. 

2.  Man*s  deliberate  actions  can  be  meritorious,  or  demeritorious  in 
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respect  l)oth  ta  individaals  and  to  society,  and  even  before  God,  though 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  before  men. 

3.  A  moral  act  essentially  implies  liberty  and  relation  to  a  rule  or  crite- 
rion of  morality. 

4.  The  proximate  rule  of  morality  is  to  be  found  in  man*s  rational 
nature.  The  ultimate,  absolute,  and  universal  rule  of  morality  is  to  be 
found  in  God;  t.  ^.,  in  the  divine  wisdom,  the  source  and  center  of  all 
order. 

5.  There  is  an  intrinsic  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

6.  We  must  admit  the  existence  of  a  natural  law,  the  participation  of 
the  eternal  law  of  God  in  a  rational  creature. 

7.  The  natural  law  is  in  itself  immutable;  and  no  one  who  has  the  use 
of  reason,  can  bq  invincibly  ignorant  of  its  more  general  principles. 

8.  The  natural  law  is  upheld  by  an  adequate  sanction  which  is  princi- 
pally applied  in  a  future  lifa  This  sanction  consists  chiefly  in  the  attain- 
ment or  the  privation  of  one's  ultimate  end. 

9.  Rights  considered  in  their  origin  are  either  congenital  or  acquired; 
considered  in  their  use,  they  are  either  alienable  or  inalienable;  consid- 
ered in  their  title  and  subject  matter,  they  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect 

10.  Only  a  rational  and  free  being  is  capable  of  rights  and  duties. 

11.  Man  is  bound  to  worship  God  with  interior  and  exterior  worship. 

12.  Self-murder,  or  the  direct  and  deliberate  taking  of  one's  own  lire,  is 
forbidden  by  the  natural  law. 

18.  Lying  is  always  unlawful. 

14.  The  right  of  permanent  ownership  is  derived  from  the  law  of  nature, 
but  actual  ownership  depends  on  some  concrete  fact  which  constitutes  the 
title  of  property  and  is  recognized  by  human  laws. 

15.  Tne  social  state  is  natural  to  man. 

16.  Authority  is  essential  to  every  society. 

17.  The  conjugal  state  is  intended,  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  be  perpetual 
and  indissoluble. 

18.  The  matrimonial  bond  is  not  a  civil,  but  a  natural  contract;  and 
hence  in  its  nature  and  essential  rights,  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  State. 

19.  The  duty,  and  therefore  the  right,  of  parents  to  educate  their  child- 
ren, belongs  to  them  by  the  law  of  nature.  The  State  cannot  arrogate  to 
itself  this  right;  much  less  can  it  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
State  schools. 

20.  The  civil  social  state  is  of  God;  its  authority,  considered  in  itself, 
is  also  of  God.  But  the  existence  of  any  civil  State  in  particular  is  deter- 
mined by  some  fact  which  may  be  different  in  different  States. 

WORK    OF   THE  COLLEGE. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  prospectus  of  1893  will  show  what  the 
<lollege  aims  at  accomplishing: 

Ita  purpose  ie  to  impart  instruotioD  io  the  several  branches  of  a  Christian  and  hberal 
«duoation.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  by  pupils  who  may  have  no  use  for  those 
languages  in  after  life  is  chiefly  intended  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue,  to  develop  in  them  habits  of  clear  and  correct  thinking,  and  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  such  careers  as  only  well  trained  intellects  can  successfully  pursue.  Classi* 
<ml  studies  are  well  known  to  be  of  paramount  efficiency  in  acquiring  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  mental  training. 

The  culture  of  both  heart  and  mind  being  the  object  of  education,  the  Faculty  of 
Detroit  College,  in  training  students  entrusted  to  their  charge,  combine  religion  and 
morality  with  literature  and  science. 
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The  course  of  studies  embraces  the  doctrioes  and  evideDces  of  the  Catholic  religion^ 
Logic.    Metaphysics,  Ethics,    Astronomy.    Natural   Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geoloffy- 
Mathematics,  Commercial  Law,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Elocution,  History,  Qeograpny. 
Penmanship,  Short-hand.  Type-writing,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  and   the 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms;  the  tirst  begins  on  the  tirst  Monday  or 
September;  the  second,  on  the  first  day  of  February.  The  best  time  for  entering  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  though  applicants  may  be  received  at  any  time  durinfjT 
the  year.  Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  by  the  Prefects  of  Studies,  and 
placed  in  the  class  fqr  which  they  are  qualified.  If  they  come  from  another  institution^ 
they  are  required  to  bring  satisfactory  testimonials. 

No  boarders  are  taken  at  the  College.  Students  from  outside  the  city  must  secure  a 
suitable  boarding  house  for  themselves.  Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  for  $3.50 
and  upwards  per  week.  The  College  authorities  cannot  be  responsible,  except  in  gen- 
eral, for  the  behavior  of  students  thus  situated;  and  accordingly  no  parent  should, 
without  providing  proper  supervisors,  send  his  sons  to  board  in  the  city,  to  attend  col- 
lege,  unless  the  young  men  be  of  steady  habits  and  reliable  character. 

The  standing  of  each  student  in  tiis  class  is  determined  by  competitions  and  exami- 
nations. There  are  two  examinations  of  all  the  classes  every  year;  one  at  the  end  of 
January,  and  the  other  at  tbn  end  of  June.  In  each  of  the  semi-annnal  examinations 
the  several  classes  are  examined  in  all  the  branches  studied  during  the  term.  Any  stu- 
dent failing  in  the  January  examinations  descends  to  a  lower  class,  unless  he  makes  up* 
with  the  class  in  its  regular  work.  Failure  in  the  June  examinations  debars  a  student 
from  advancement  to  a  higher  class.  Students  are  promoted  during  the  session,  when,.- 
by  successful  efforts,  they  have  fitted  themselves  for  a  higher  class;  and  such  promo- 
tion is  held  equivalent  to  the  honors  of  the  previous  class. 

Several  times  a  year,  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  students,  to- 
inform  them  of  the  conduct  and  improvement  of  their  sons  or  wards. 

At  the  annual  Commencement,  after  some  very  complimentary  remarks 
on  the  College  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Foley,  D.  D.,  an  impromptu  num- 
ber was  added  to  the  program,  by  the  following  announcement:  "On  the 
28th  of  June,  1883,  just  ten  years  ago  tonight,  Detroit  College,  then  seven 
years  in  existence,  sent  forth  its  first  graduates.  What  they  have  been 
you  all  know.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  say  more  than  that  their  Alma 
Mater  has  had  no  reason  to  be  shamed  of  them.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  won  the  prize  for  the  best  historical  introduction  to  the  Souvenir- 
volume  of  the  Baltimore  Co^uncil,  in  a  contest  open  to  the  whole  country. 
Ton  have  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  our  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  that  several  of 
our  graduates,  who  have  taken  refuge  under  the  mantle  of  the  Churclu 
took  the  first  prizes  a  few  days  ago  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  in 
competition  with  students  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  that  the  present  students,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  predecessors,  have  enabled  Detroit  College  on  this  tenth  anniversary,, 
to  record  another  signal  triumph.  For  some  years  past  a  contest  has  taken 
place  annually  in  Latin  Composition,  and  another  in  English  Composi- 
tion, between  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  West.  The  competing 
institutions  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  O. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary^s  College,  St.  Mary's,  Kansas. 

Marquette  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Creighton  College,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Detroit  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 

At  different  times  our  students  have  distinguished  themselves,  taking 
not  merely  honorable  places,  but  on  occasions  the  very  first  place  in  Latin 
and  English. 
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This  year  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  Detroit  CoUecje  carried  off  the 
first  prize  in  both  Intercollegiate  Contests. 

Henry  A.  Rdehrig  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  rendering  of  an 
English  passage  into  classical  Latin;  and  William  F.  Connolly  received 
the  first  prize  of  $75  for  the  best  English  essay  on  the  subject — "  Liter- 
ature an  Index  of  a  Nation's  Life."  In  other  words  the  students  of  Detroit 
College  carried  off  everything  in  sight,  in  a  contest  between  seven  different 
<^'olleges,  in  as  many  different  States. 

REV.  M.   P.   DOWLING, 

President, 


REPORT   BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — The  undersigned,  appointed  by  your  predecessor  as  visitors 
to  inspect  and  report  orf  Detroit  College,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
made  the  required  visitation  on  April  19. 

We  found  some  three  hundred  students  and  a  well  appointed  Faculty 
quietly,  but  zealously  and  efficiently,  pursuing  studies  and  teaching  in  the 
well  known  college  building  on  Jefferson  avenue,  Detroit.  The  college  is 
open  to  criticism,  if  at  all,  in  respect  to  studies  rather  than  in  respect  to 
instruction  and  discipline.  The  critic  who  looks  at  education  from  the  so- 
called  modern  standpoint  will  not  fail  to  note  the  subordination  of  the 
i^ciences  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  and  the  mathematics.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Society  of  Jesus  still  believes  that  the  humanities  rank  first  .as 
agents  of  mental  cultivation,  and  still  adheres,  as  closely  as  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  country  will  permit,  to  the  Ratio  Studiorum.  A  com- 
petent judge  who  accepts  the  curriculum  is  not  likely  to  find  fault  with 
the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  or  the  results  attained  by  the  college. 
The  boys  are  put  at  their  Latin  at  an  early  age;  they  are  patiently  drilled 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  language;  they  read  a  sufficient  amount  of  litera- 
ture to  become  well  acquainted  with  its  scope  and  nature,  while  the  lan- 
guage itself  is  used  in  the  class-room  in  conducting  the  recitations.  Simi- 
lar thoroughness  marks  the  instruction  in 'Greek  and  in  mathematics. 
Rhetoric  and  philosophy  receive  due  attention.  In  this  school,  and  in 
others  like  it,  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  classical  tradition  is  now  best  pre- 
served, at  least  in  this  country. 

The  library  is  insufficient  tor  a  school  of  this  grade  in  two  particulars. 
The  books  are  too  fe^^,  and  they  are  mainly  by  the  old  or  older  authors. 
The  collection  lacks  the  modem  quality.  Insufficiency  of  funds,  we  under- 
stand, is  the  explanation.  Friends  of  the  college  could  hardly  render  it  a 
better  service  than  to  present  it  with  a  few  thousand  volumes  of  well 
t^elected  books. 

Suitable  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercise.  The  college  is  furnished 
with  a  gymnasium  and  play-ground  furnished  with  necessary  appliances. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  and  the  manners  of  the  pupils  deserve  much 
commendation. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure    to  speak   of  the  courtesy  with  which  the 
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REPORT    OF     PRINCIPAL. 

Henry  E.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — Ontside  of  the  statistics,  which  vary  bnt  slightly  from  year 
to  year  and  really  indicate  very  little  save  that  the  school  is  self  support- 
ing and  holding  its  own,  we  feel  that  we  can  estimate  growth  and  gaina 
practically  in  the  increasing  nnnjber  of  pupils  that  come  from  all  sections 
for  cx)llege  preparation. 

CORPOKATORB. 

D.  Whitney,  jr.,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Avery,  Chas.  Stinchfield,  H.  K.  White,  Mrs. 
Helen  L.  Frue,  Geo.  Peck,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Caulkins,  CI.  '84.  ♦Wm.  Thaw, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  *J.  S.  Farraud,  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jas.  McMillan,  Ashley 
Pond,  8.  J.  Murphy,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Medbury,  Alanson  Sheley,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Wood,  Birmingham,  Conn. 

BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 

D.  M.  Fecry,  President;  David  Whitney,  Vice-President:  George  Peck, 
Treasurer;  James  D.  Liggett,  Secretary.  Mrs.  N.  C.  Avery,  Hon.  James 
McMillan,  H.  K.  White,  8.  J.  Murphy. 

FACULTY   1891-02. 

Ella  M.  Liggett,  A.  B.,  Principal,  English  Literature. 
Jeannette  M.  Li^ett,  Associate.  Principal,  Primary  Departmeni 
Emma  Carhartt,  History,  Mythology. 
Eatherine  Flynn,  Geography,  Spelling,  Penmanship. 
Marienne  Bary,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry. 

Christine  L.  Voigt,  Ph.  B.,  German,  Arithmetic,  Natural  Sciences. 
Florence  A.  Brown,  Kindergarten. 
Fannie  G.  Eahn,  Ph.  B.,  French,  Algebra. 

Jane    A.   Perine,    Elementary    English,     Assistant    in    the    Primary 
Departmeni 
Harriet  N.  Leonard,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
'Anna  C.  Hinman,  Assistant  in  the  Kindergarten. 
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Ida  F.  Smith,  English,  History  of  Art  and  Architecture,  News  Ol^fises. 
Susan  J.  Corey,  Music. 

♦Sarah  M.  Gumming,  Principars  Assistant  in  the  School  Family. 
-Sarah  P.  Haven,  Successor  to  the  Above. 
Florence  F.  Hawkins,  Delsarte,  Voice  Culture. 

THE  DETROIT  HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

.This  institution  was  organized  in  1878  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Liggett  and  his 
daughters,  and  was  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise  until  it  demanded 
accommodations  larger  and  better  than  could  be  obtained.  To  meet  this 
need,  in  the  fall  of  1882,  a  number  of  persons  united  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School. 

Work  on  a  building  began  the  following  spring,  and  the  School 
took  possession  of  its  new  home  January  7,  1884. 

The  location  is  in  the  heart  of  a  healthful  and  beautiful  portion  of  the 
city,  and  is  accessible  by  the  street  car  lines  of  Woodward  and  Cass 
Avenues. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
ventilation  and  lighting.  All  the  rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for 
study  have  a  sunny  exposure. 

From  the  assembly  rooms  classes  are  sent  out  to  recitation  rooms,  where 
large,  comfortable  chairs,  entire  change  of  surroundings,  and  the  influence 
of  different  teachers,  all  afford  rest  and  variety. 

Symmathetean  Hall,  seating  about  two  hundred  persons,  and  fitted  up 
with  a  stage,  lights,  and  curtain,  is  used  for  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  school,  for  lectures,  musical  recitals,  and  the  meetings  of  the  School 
Literary  Society. 

The  reference  library,  of  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  books  of  travel  and 
biography,  and  others  essential  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  history  and 
literature,  is  steadily  growing  more  valuable. 

Every  year  renewed  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  all  facilities  and 
bring  the  methods  of  instruction  up  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  preparation  for  college;  and,  upon  its  certificate  of 
such  preparation,  students  are  admitted  without  examination  to  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  Colleges.  To  those  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college,  it 
offers  thorough  training  in  all  of  the  elementary  branches,  a  systematic 
and  extended  course  of  history  and  literature,  and  as  much  instruction  in 
the  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences  as  is  posssible  in  the 
time,  while  it  aims  to  give  to  all  of  its  pupils  a  development  of  mind  and 
character  that  shall  fit  them  for  useful  and  successful  lives. 

ft 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  not  including 
the  Kindergarten  course. 

It  offers  liberal  and  thorough  training  in  all  the  elementary  branches,  a 
systematic  and  exfended  course  of  history,  reading,  and  literature,  and  as 
much  instruction  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  the  natural  sciences  as  is  possible  in  so  limited  a  time. 

The  classical  course  is  arranged  with  reference  to  preparation  for 
college 

•Befliffned  Dec.  IS.  1491. 
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Each  pupil  is  carefully  graded  and  only  allowed  to  pass  from  one  grade 
to  the  next  higher  upon  reaching  the  approved  standard. 

HOME    DEPARTMENT. 

Young  ladies  desiring  to  enter  the  School  family  will  find  a  generous 
and  well  ordered  home  and  careful  oversight  of  their  comfort,  he^th,  and 
improvement  While  restrictions  will  be  imposed  only  to  this  end,  it  is 
most  essential  that  all  should  be  ready  to  give  a  cheerful  compliance  to  the 
general  requirements,  such  as  the  regulations  of  the  household  in  regard 
to  the  hours  of  study,  rising  and  retiring,  open-air  exercise,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  visitors. 

Begular  hours  are  devoted  to  study  in  the  afternoon  under  supervision. 

A  portion  of  each  evening  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  some  enjoyable 
book,  affording  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  for  sewing  or  fancy  work. 

boys'  department. 

Boys  are  received  as  pupils  in  the  Day  School  in  the  two  lowest  depart- 
ments, and  their  work  is  so  planned  that  they  can  pass  into  the  Fifth 
Grade  of  the  city  schools,  or  into  corresponding  classes  elsewhere. 

PRIMARY    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Primary  Department  is  carried  on  in  a  large,  airy,  and  sunny  room, 
affording  space  for  that  freedom  which  is  almost  as  essential  here  as  in  the 
kindergarten.  Instruction  in  singing,  calisthenics,  and  French  are  fea- 
tures of  its  work. 

THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

This  department  of  the  school,  opened  in  October,  1886,  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  Kindergartner,  and  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  appliances  essential  to  the  system.  It  is  conducted 
in  a  pleasant  room  on  the  first  floor,  offering  the  advantage  of  a  convenient 
entrance  at  75  Stimson  Place,  opening  into  a  roomy  hallway  and  cloak 
room  and  having  exits  to  the  lavatories  and  also  to  a  rear  yard  where  the 
children  have  a  sand-table  and  opportunity  for  outdoor .  ^ames,  while 
secluded  from  the  street. 

THE    LUNCH    ROOM. 

This  feature  of  the  School  has  be^u  in  successful  operation  for  four 
years,  and,  in  providing  a  simple  and  wholesome  luncheon,  pleasantly 
served,  at  moderate  prices,  has  met  an  obvious  need  of  students  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  school. 

Students  who  bring  their  luncheon  with  them  also  eat  it  in  the  lunch 
room. 

The  lady  in  charge  acts  as  hostess  from  10:30  to  12  o'clock.  Cards  of 
permission  are  issued  by  the  director  of  the  study  hall — a  limits  number 
at  a  time. 
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ENBOLLMBNT. 

1891-92. 

Collegiate  Department _ _ _  67 

Preparatory  Dei>artment __ _ _ 21 

Primary  Department w 36 

Kindergarten  Department _ _ 36 

Alumnie  Class __ _ 26 

Home  Department :, _.. 26 

EXPENSES. 

PER   TERM-  -ONR-HALiF   YRAR. 

Taition  in  Kindergarten 125  00 

*'            Primary  Department 25  00 

Preparatory  Department 40  00 

Collegiate  Department 50  00 

Stationery,  Preparatory  Department  (with  spelling) ._ 60 

"         Collegiate 26 

Music 50  00 

HOME    DEPAllTMENT. 
PER   TERM— ONE-HAliP    YEA"R. 

Boardand  Tuition _..  $300  00 

Pew  rent _ 3  00 

Washing  (more  than  allowance),  per  dozen... 75 

Meals  served  in  room,each... _ 25 

JAMES  D.  LIGGETT, 

PrtncipaL 


REPORT  BOARD  OF  VISITORS, 

Hon.  Henby  B.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — Tour  committee  of  State  visitors  appointed  to  visit  the 
Detroit  Home  and  Day  School  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

1.  Situation — In  an  ideally  quiet  and  beautiful  location  just  off  Wood- 
ward avenue,  the  school  possesses  every  advantage  of  position.  The 
building  is  large,  airy,  and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  Every- 
where was  apparent  a  neatness  and  good  order,  strongly  suggestive  of 
home  life. 

2.  Equipment — As  has  been  noted  the  building  is  substantial,  roomy,  and 
well  adapted  to  its  uses.  The  library  is  good  and  constantly  receives 
additions  that  are  very  valuable  to  the  work  of  the  school.  The  usual 
equipments  of  the  school  room  are  provided  in  abundance,  but  the  total 
lack  of  laboratories  and  laboratory  appliances  was  very  noticeable.  Few 
pupils  are  taking  science  work,  but  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
these,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  should  be  brought  into  touch 
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with  the  splendid  discipline  €uid  culture  of  science  work  through  at  least  a 
moderate  laboratory  equipment 

3.  Courses  of  Study — In  the  school  are  pupils  of  all  grades  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  class  just  ready  for  college.  During  the  first  four 
-years  both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted,  while  after  that  grade  girls  only 
are  received.  The  courses  offered  are  substantially  similar  to  those  in  like 
schools.  They  are,  we  think  open  to  criticism  for  their  slight  attention  to 
the  natural  sciences.  So  far  as  we  observed  no  systematic  elementary 
science  work  was  given  until  the  last  two  years,  and  but  little  then.  We 
understand,  however,  that  preparations  are  making  to  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  science  work.  On  the  side  of  language,  literature,  history,  and  art, 
the  courses  are  strong  and  practical. 

4.  Instruction — Beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  continuing  through 
every  year,  the  instruction  was  enthusiastic  and  awakened  the  interest  of  ail. 
In  the  kindergarten  the  children  were  made  happy  and  free  by  a  teacher 
who  is  especially  earnest  and  absorbed  in  her  work,  taking  as  sincere 
pleasure  in  the  songs  and  games  as  the  children  themselves.  Geography 
and  history  are  connected  intimately  with  each  other  and  with  the  life  of 
today.  Classes  in  travel  and  current  events  were  doing  most  excellent 
and  appreciative  work.  In  French  and  German  the  grasp  of  the  genius  of 
those  languages  was  excellent  There  was  throughout  the  school  a  lively 
interest  and  satisfaction  in  the  work  that  made  it  evident  that  pupils  were 
lead  not  driven.  On  the  whole  the  committeee  thought  the  path  to  learn- 
ing was  made  somewhat  less  rugged  than  is  consistent  with  the  strongest 
intellectual  training.  Culture  and  culture-studies  are  very  prominent, 
and  results  in  that  direction  are  good. 

5.  Home  Life — This  feature  of  the  Home  and  Dav  School  so  far  as 
we  could  observe  was  ideal.  The  pupils  were  brought  into  an  atmosphere 
of  home  life  and  influence  that  could  scarcely  be  improved  on  outside  of 
their  own  homes. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  feel  that  the  eagerness  and  interest  in 
study  found  in  the  school,  together  with  a  little  more  of  the  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  hard  work  and  toilsome  wrestling  with  the  knotty 
problems  of  study,  cannot  fail  to  develop  young  women  of  such  culture 
and  intellectual  strength  as  shall  be  an  abundant  reward  to  the  able  and 
faithful  corps  of  instructors,  and  a  blessing  to  society. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  C.  GODDARD, 

E.  C.  PIERCE, 

MRS.  ALBERT   JENNINCiS. 


EVELYN   INDUSTRIAL   INSTITUTE   FOR  GIRLS, 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  H.  R,  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib — Our  school  is  located  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the 
city  of  Manistee,  about  one  mile  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  its  aim  is 
to  furnish  protection,  a  good  education,  industrial  training,  and  Christian 
culture  to  helpless  girls  who  are  not  provided  for  by  the  State.  It  numbers 
at  present  thirty  pupils,  who  are  cared  for  in  every  respect  by  the  instituton. 

The  school,  that  is  the  literary  part  of  it,  graduates  girls  who  are  able  ta 
obtain  a  third  grade  teacher's  certificate.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Campbell  is  the 
regular  teacher;  Mrs.  N.  McLeod  teaches  singing;  Miss  Emma  Wilson 
instructs  in  instrumental  music. 

COUBRE   OF   STUDY. 

The  industrial  department  has  three  distinct  branches: 

1.  Household,  dairy,  and  laundry; 

2.  Sewing  and  dressmaking; 

3.  Gardening. 

The  work  is  so  systematized  and  graded  as  to  secure  to  each  pupil  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  branches.  Four  years  are  required  to  complete  the 
course.  Each  industrial  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  three  months 
each,  of  which  one  is  spent  in  chamber  work;  the  second  in  dining  room 
work;  third,  kitchen  work;  fourth,  laundry;  each  in  four  grades. 
Recently  a  department  of  dressmaking  has  been  opened,  in  which  pupils 
who  are  skilled  in  needle  work  are  taught  the  trade. 

All  ordinary  household  work  is  completed  at  11:45  a.  m.  The  sewing 
room  work  alternates  with  the  garden  work.  Pupils  are  expected  to  work 
from  one  to  two  hours  daily  in  the  garden  as  long  as  such  work  is  practic- 
able. Vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  are  raised  by  the  pupils.  Each  pupil 
older  than  twelve  years  has  a  room  by  herself.  Teachers  and  pupils  take 
their  meals  together. 

SCHOLAKHHIPS. 

About  one-half  of  our  pupils  are  our  wards;  the  others  are  with  us  on 
si'holarships  which  secure  their  full  support.  Five  hundred  dollars 
secures  a  perpetual  scholarship. 
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ENDOWMENT. 

We  have  no  endowment  other  than  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  and  a  small 
revenue  accruing  from  the  rent  of  a  house  in  town,  of  which,  however,  we 
do  not  yet  have  a  deed.  The  school  is  mainly  supported  by  the  gifts  of 
friends. 

Shares  of  stock  taken,  85  at  $100. 

Shares  of  stock  paid  in,  $4,200. 

NAMES    OF   INSTRUCTORS   NOW    ENGAGED. 

Emma  Obenauer,  Superintendent,  Teacher'of  Bible  History. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Derrick,  Matron,  Teacher  of  Household  work. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Campbell,  Teacher  of  English  branches. 
Mrs.  D.  McLeod,  Teacher  of  Sinking. 
Mrs.  Laura  Clark,  Sewing  and  Dressmaking. 

The  garden  work  is  superintended  by  the  farmer  who  does  the  heavier 
work. 

LIST    OF   SCHOOL    BOOKS    USED. 

Harper's  Arithmetics;  Harper's  Geographies,  intermediate  and  primary; 
Pathfinder's  Series,  Physiology  and  Hypjiene;  Historical  Headers,  (M.  L. 
Pratt);  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States;  Appleton's  Readers; 
Swmton's  Language  Lessons;  Swinton's  Grammar. 


SUPPLEMKNTARV    REPORT. 

This  being  an  institution  existing  and  growing  for  seven  years  without 
State,  county,  or  other  appropriations,  by  the  gifts  of  persons  who  through 
this  school  offer  to  friendless  and  unprotected  girls  opportunities  to  make 
the  best  of  themselves,  the  statistical  blank  is  not  entirely  adapted  to  show 
our  financial  condition.  Most  of  our  pupils  are  poor,  some  of  them 
orphans.  Others  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  orphans.  None  of  them 
are  with  us  because  they  have  committed  misdemeanors,  but  almost  every 
one  was  in  dangerous  or  at  least  unfavorable  surroundings. 

Incorporated  under  §167  Howells'  Annotated  Statutes,  the  Institute 
becomes  the  guardian  of  the  pupils  as  soon  as  they  are  properly  entered. 
We  have,  so  far,  pupils  from  the  following:  counties:  Manistee,  Mason, 
Mecosta,  We^cford,  Osceola,  Otsego,  Kent,  Huron,  and  Saginaw.  In  most 
of  these  counties  exist  chartered  branch  organizations  of  Evelyn  Institute, 
whose  object  is  to  prevent  poor,  unprotected  girls  from  vicious  associations 
and  consequent  degradation.  They  own  stock  in  this  school,  and  the 
payment  of  $500  gives  them  a  perpetual  scholarship.  Three  perpetual 
scholarships,  $1,500  worth  of  stock,  entitle  an  association  to  one  mem- 
ber on  the  parent  association,  which  meets  annually  in  the  city  of 
Manistee  to  elect  the  board  of  trustees  and  transact  other  important 
business. 

The  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  intended  to  make  them  self-supporting, 
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self-respecting,  healthy.  Christian  women.  The  momine^  hours,  from  7  to 
10  for  the  younger  pupils,  and  from  7  to  11:30  for  the  older,  are  industrial 
hours,  when  they  are  employed  in  one  of  the  twelve  departments  of  house- 
hold, sewing,  and  garden  work,  which  cover  a  large  variety  of  occupationa 
from  the  care  of  poultry  and  dairy  work  to  dressmaking  and  fine  orna- 
mental work.  School  hours  are  from  10  to  II:  30  a.  m.»  from  1: 30  to  4:30 
p.  m.,  and  from  7:30  to  8:30  p.  m. 

The  music  class  (piano)  consisted  this  year  of  7  pupib  who  received 
one  lesson  per  week  and,  during  this  year,  have  acquired  skill  enough  to 
accompany  our  singing  and  play  marches,  etc.  The  course  devised  by  the 
State  Superintendent  for  district  schools  has  been  adopted  as  the  require- 
ments for  graduating.  GirU  who  cannot  reach  these  may  be  dismissed  on 
industrial  certificate.  Ten  of  our  former  pupils  are  married  and  in  homes 
of  their  own,  while  many  are  earning  an  lionorable  support  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMMA  OBENAUBR, 

Superintendent, 


GERMAN  AMERICAN  SEMINARY, 


RKPORT  OP  PRINCIPAL 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pa.ttbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — I  beg  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  as  principal  of 
the  German  American  Seminary,  Detroit. 

The  studies  in  our  school  are  of  an  elementary  character,  designed  for 
children  from  6  to  14. 

I.  Branches  taught  in  the  Day  School — 1.  English  branches:  Beading, 
Barnes^  Readers;  Writing  (Penmanship),  Krone's  spec;  Arithmetic,  Bob- 
inson's  Course;  Grammar,  Sill's;  Geography,  Appleton's;  United  States 
History;  Composition;  Drawing,  Krone's;  Elements  of  Book-keeping, 
Nichols;  Singing.  2.  German  branches:  Beading,  Reffelt  and  Peterman's 
series;  Writing,  Krone's;  Grammar;  Natural  Philosophy;  General  History. 

In  the  day  school  we  lost  65  pupib  after  introduction  of  the  ^*free  book 
system  "  in  our  Detroit  public  schools  in  September*  1892. 

II.  In  the  Saturday  School — Branches:  Uerman  Beading  and  Writing, 
translation  (only  for  pupils  attending  our  public  schools). 

III.  In  the  Sunday  School — Branches:  Singing,  Literature,  physical 
and  chemical  exjperiments,  Turning. 

IV.  In  the  Kmder^rten — Branches:  slats,  drawing,  games,  marching, 
sticks,  rings,  perforatmg,  building,  tablets,  folding,  weaving,  etc. 

G.  HEBBMANN, 

Principal. 


HrLL8I)ALE    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henby  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — Hillsdale  College  has  closed  a  prosperous  year.  Its  endowment 
fund  has  been  increased  by  $25,000  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1893. 
It  has  had  a  good  attendance  of  students.  The  change  in  its  courses  of 
study,  which  allows  the  student  greater  freedom  of  selection  after  the 
sophomore  year,  meets  with  high  favor.  Its  various  departments  are  pre- 
sided over  by  competent  instructors,  and  their  methods  of  teaching  are 
modern  and  popular.  A  feature  of  the  past  year  has  been  a  course  of 
lectures,  open  to  all  the  students,  in  addition  to  the  regular  class  room 
lectures,  by  persons  prominent  in  commercial,  professional,  and  business 
life.  Such  topics  as  Railways,  New  Educational  Problems,  Hygiene,  Aims 
in  Life,  etc.,  have  been  presented  in  this  course  during  the  year.  The  col- 
lege is  carefully  noting  the  nature  and  tendency  of  modem  educational 
movements,  and  aims  to  adopt  and  apply  the  most  approved,  so  that  young 
people  contemplating  an  education  may  confidently  seek  it  at  this  oldest 
of  the  Christian  colleges  in  Michigan. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  in  June,  1893,  two  women  were 
elected  to  the  Board— a  fitting  recognition  of  the  prominence  of  women  in 
all  educational  and  reform  movements  at  the  present  time. 

GEO.   P.   MOSHER, 

Presideni. 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOLLAND  CHRIS- 
TIAN REFORMED  CHURCH. 


REPORT  OP  RECTOR. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  our  Theological 
School  at  Orand  Rapids,  Mich.,  as  follows: 

1.  Names  and  Residences  of  Trustees: 

Rev.  J.  H.  Yos,  48  Spring  street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Hulst,  La  Grand  street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Rev.  R.  T.  Eniper,  South  Holland,  Illinois. 
Rev.  J.  Noordewier,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Rev.  J.  Post,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Rev.  E.  Bos,  Luctor,  Kansas. 

2.  Names  of  Professors: 

Rev.  G.  E.  Boer,  124  Lagrave  street.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rev.  G.  Hemkes,  274  Cass  avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mr.  G.  Berkhof,  Eleventh  street.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Tutor. 

3.  The  school  is  situated  at  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Mich.,  at  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues. 

4.  The  number  of  students  is  ^8. 

5.  The  number  of  teachers  is  three,  namely,  two  professors  and  one 
tutor  for  temporary  assistance. 

6.  The  annual  salary  of  each  teacher  except  the  tutor  is  $1,300. 

7.  The  number  of  books  in  the  library  is  700. 

8.  The  amount  of  available  capital  on  hand  is  $2,400. 

The  Theological  School  was  established  March  15,  1876,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

As  first  professor  was  called  Rev.  G.  E.  Boer,  then  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  congregation  of  Spring  street  church  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
After  he  accepted  the  call  and  after  his  installation,  he  commenced  his 
instruction  in  that  school  with  five  students.  Professor  G.  E^  Boer  was 
the  only  instructor  up  to  1884.  Then  the  Synod  called  Rev.  G.  Hemkes, 
then  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Vriesland,  Mich.  As  he  had  accepted  the 
call,  Rev.  G.  Hemkes  came  to  the  school  September  1, 1884. 
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Dr.  G.  Yos  was  called  last   year  from  the  semmary  at  Prineetott  and 
accepted  that  call.    He  left  our  school  September  lasi 

We  intend  to  call  one  or  two  professors  more  at  our  next  SynodL 
Kev.  G.  E.  Boer  is  Bector  of  the  school  now. 
Mr.  G.  Berkhof  is  Proctor  of  the  school. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Boer  is  Bibliothecaris  of  the  library. 
Mr.  J.  Brink  is  assistant  Bibliothecaris. 

The  courses  of  the  school  is  seven  years;  four  years  in  the  Literary 
.  Department  and  three  years  in  the  Theological  Department 

The  number  of  our  Theological  students  is  13  and  that  of  tbe  Literary 
Department  H6. 

G.  K  BOER, 
JReetor. 


REPORT    BOARD    OP    VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  PattengilL,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Deab  Sib. — The  Holland  Christian  .Reform  Seminary  was  established 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  1876,  with  one  professor. 

The  Faculty  now  numbers  four: 

Professor,  G.  K.  Hemkes,  Rector. 
Professor,  G.  E.  Boer. 
Professor,  G.  Vos,  Ph.  D. 
Tutor,  G.  Berkhof. 

The  school  year  corresponds  to  that  of  other  educational  institutions  in 
the  State,  extending  from  September  to  June. 

Four  years  ago  the  course  was  six  years;  now  it  is  seven.  Formerly 
there  were  only  two  examinations,  one  after  four  years  of  literary  work, 
and  one  after  two  years  of  theological  work;  now  there  are  six  examina- 
tions. The  first,  after  two  years  of  study,  is  upon  geography,  Greek, 
Roman  and  northern  mythology,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  The^ 
second,  after  two  years  of  study,  is  upon  rhetoric,  history  of  the  United 
States,  history  of  Holland.  The  third,  after  four  years  of  study,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  literary  work,  is  upon  logic,  psychology,  history  of 
philosophy,  general  history,  Holland,  English,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew. 

In  the  Theological  Department,  after  one  year  of  work  the  examination 
includes  Hebrew,  antiquities,  Biblical  geography.  Biblical  history,  general 
history  of  religions,  history  of  dogmatics,  symbolics. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  examination  would  include  Hermen- 
eutics,  natural  theology,  introduction  to  the  dogmatics,  homiletics. . 

At  the  close  of  the  theological  course  the  examination  covers  dogmatics, 
church  history,  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  church 
government,  catechetics,  liturgies,  introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa« 
ments,  ethics. 
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The  Holland  Christian  Reform  church  was  organized  in  1867  by  the 
separation  of  three  congregations  from  the  (Dutch)  Reform  church. 
Armenianism  and  secret  societies  were  questions  which  brought  about  the 
schism. 

The  present  number  of  congregations  of  this  denomination  is  107; 
classes  7;  ministers  65;  families  8,665;  members  13,119;  souls  53,537. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  population  of  Grand  Rapids  alone 
includes  from  15,000  to  25,000  Hollanders,  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution  in  this  part  of  the  State  becomes  apparent. 

In  1892  there  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $25,000,  a  fine  two  and  a  half 
story  brick  building.  This  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  Fifth 
avenues,  Grand  Rapids. 

The  attendance  this  year  is  something  over  fifty. 

The  institution  is  virtually  a  theological  seminary.  But  recognizing 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  young  men  who  attend  have  had  little  or  no 
literary  advantage,  there  is  a  literary  course  of  four  years,  including  such 
studies  taught  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  as  seem  most  essen- 
tial to  theological  work. 

When  we  remember  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  young  men  (the 
seminary  is  not  co-educational)  are  native-born  Hollanders,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  such  a  study  as  United  States  history  should  not  be  as  real  to 
them  as  to  the  average  American. 

The  work  in  language,  history,  and  theology  is  excellent  and  gives 
evidence  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  and  application 
on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Dr.  Vos,  one  of  the  professors,  is  of  national  celebrity  and  has  recently 
declined  a  professorship  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Theological  Seminary,  pre- 
ferring to  labor  in  the  interest  of  his  own  seminary  at  Grand  Rapids. 

GEO.  J.  EDGCUMBE, 

A.  E.  CURTIS, 
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REPORT     OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  H.  K.  Pattenqill,  Superintendent  of  Public  InaiTniciion: 
Bear  8ik — I  herewith  present  the  anntial  report  of  Hope  College  for 

the  academic  yeac  from  June,  1892,  to  Jane,  1893. 

The  corporation  of  the  College  is  vested  in  The  Council,  coDsietiiig  of 

the  following  members: 

TBE   COUNCIL. 

Ex  Offieio. 
Bev.  Chas.  Scott,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  College. 
ELECTED  HEHBEB8. 
Frofa  Oeneral  SyTWd. 
Nam«a  Rettdaooea.  Ternu  Bxpira, 

J.  0.  Benham,  M.  D., Hudson,  N.  T 1893 

Rev.  ComelioB  Brett,  D.  D.,.. Jeraey  City,  N,  J 1894 

Rev.  G.  H.  Mandeville,  T>.  T>., New  York  City,  N.  Y 1895 

Rev.  Jas.  F.  Zwemer, Orange  City,  la 1896 

Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke,  D,  D., Chicago,  HI 1896 

Hon.  Isaac  Cappon, Holland  City,  Mich. 1897 

Hon,  Arend  Viascher, Holland  City,  Mich.... 1898 

From  CloMis  of  Wiaconnn. 

Rev.  John  Broek, Milwaukee,  Wie..._ 1893 

Rev.  Balster  Van  Eas, Roseland,  111... 189S 

From  ClaitU  of  Michigan. 

Rev.  Samuel  Streng, Kalamazoo,  Mich. 1894 

Jas.  Van  der  Sluys, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 1894 

From  Ctamit  of  Grand  Biver. 

•Rev.  Wm.  Moerdyke, Muskegon,  Mich. 1895 

Rev.  Dirk  Broek, Grandville,  Mich. 1896 
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From  ClcL88i8  of  Holland. 

Rev.  Gerhard  De  Jonge, Vriesland,  Mich. 1896 

Eev.  Henry  E.  Dosker, Holland  City,  Mich 1896 

From  Cl(i8Si8  of  Dakota. 

Rev.  John  A.  De  8pelder, Orange  City,  la. 1896 

Rev.  S.  J.  Harmeling, Marion,  S.  D 1896 

From  Classis   of  Iowa. 

Rev.  P.  Lepeltak, Alton,  la.... J 1897 

Rev.  James  De  Pree, Sioux  Centre,  la. 1897 

From  Claaaia  of  Illinois. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Joralmon, Norwood  Park  111 1898 

Francis  J.  Cashing, Irving  Park,  HI. 1898 

*  OFFICERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Rev.  W.  Moerdyke,  President;  Rev.  B.  Van  Ess,  Vice  President;  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Dosker,  Secretary;  Hon.  Isaac  Cappon,  Treasurer. 

COMMITTEES  OF  COUNCIL. 

* 

ExecuUve  Committee — Pres.  Chas.  Scott,  Chairman;  Hon.  Arend 
Visscher,  Sec'y;  Rev.  W.  Moerdyke,  Rev.  Henry.  E.  Dosker,  Rev.  Ger- 
hard De  Jonge. 

(In  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Council.) 

Investment  Committee — Hon.  Arend  Visscher,  Pres.  Chas.  Scott,  Hon. 
Isaac  Cappon. 

Hope  Farm  Committee — Pres.  Chas.  Scott,  Hon.  Isaac  Cappon,  Hon. 
.Arena  Visscher. 

"DE  hopk" 

Mr.  R.  Ranters,  Publisher. 

Editorial  Committee — Prof.  C.  Doesbnrg,  Rev.  N.  M.  Ste£fens,  D.  D., 
Rev.  J.  Van  Houte. 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 
FACULTY. 

Rev.  Chas.  Scott,  D.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History.    In  charge  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Christian  Philosophy. 

(Resigned  the  PreBidenov  Sept.  1, 1892.    By  request  of  Ck)uncil  continues  to  act  until 
.a  successor  may  be  secured.) 

Comelis  Doesbnrg,  A.  M.,  Secretary,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
.  and  Literature.    In  charge  of  Art  Studies. 

Qerrit  J.  KoUen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
.Political  Economy.    In  charge  of  Logic. 
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Henry  Boers,  A.  M.,  Prolfesfior  of  the  English  Language,  Literature,, 
and  Ehetoric. 

John  H.  Kleinheksel,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

James  G.  Zutphen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Bev.  John  H.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature.    In  charge  of  Sacred  Literature. 

NUMBER   OF   STUDBNT8. 

Seniors.i , 13 

Juniors 5 

Sophomores - _..  15 

Freshmen .' 21 

Specials _ •_ 3 

Total 57 


ADMISSION.  ^ 

For  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class,  a  full  certificate  of  graduation 
from  the  Grammar  School  Department  is  required,  or  an  examination  of 
the  studies  pursued  in  that  department,  or  in  what  the  Faculty  shall  deem 
an  equivalent. 

In  order  to  enter  any  advanced  class  of  the  institution,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  applicant  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  previously 
pursued  by  the  class.  If  received  on  conditions,  these  must  be  fulfilled 
before  regular  admission. 

COURSE  OF    STUDY. 
FBESHMAN    YEAR. 

Mathematics.-  Wentworth's  Solid  Geometry,  and  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Language:  English — Hawthorne's  and  Lemmon's  American  Literature;  Shaw's  New 
History  of  Enfirlish  Literature;  Study  of  Engrlish  Classics.  Latin — Cape's  Liyy;  Virgil; 
Composition;  Mythology.  (TreeA;— Stevens'  Lysias;  Dyer's  Apology  and  Crito;  Hero- 
dotus; Allison's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  modern. — History  of  Dutch  Literature; 
Essays  and  Translations. 

Rhxtorio. — Essays;  Subjects  outlined;  Drill  in  Elocution. 

History. — Anderson's  Roman  History;  Myer's  Ancient  History;  An  Atlas  of  Classi- 
cal and  Mediaeval  Geography. 

Natural  Soienoe.— Cutter's  Comprehensive  Physiology:  Packard's  Zoology. 

Sacred  Literature.— Greek  New  Testament  and  Introauction. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAB. 

Mathematics.— College  Algebra;  Hardy's  Analytic  Geometry;  Wentworth's  Survey- 
ing and  Navigation. 

Laiyguage:  English — English  Literature  and  study  of  English  Classics  continued. 
Latin — Page's  Horace;  Hardy's  Juvenal;  Kelsey's  Cicero's  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute; 
Antiquities  and  Literal  ure.  GretfA?— Seymour's  Homer's  Iliad;  Tarbell's  Demosthenes* 
Philippics;  Thucydides;  AUinson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  completed.  Modem — 
Edgren's  French  Grammar;  some  French  Author. 

Khetorio. —Essays,  Debates,  Orations. 

History. — MedisBval  and  Modem  History. 

Natural.  Soienoe. — ^Remsen's  Chemistry. 

Sacred  Literature.-— Greek  New  Testament  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
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JiUVIOB   YEAR. 

MxiwEMATics.— Hardy's  Oaleuhis. 

MAOHRMATioe  AopopiiiiBD.— OlmstecTs  Natural  Philosophy. 

JLi^KiuAOv:  jLat«n— Stiokoey^fl  Oioero^s  De  Officiis;  Sloman's  Terence;  Seneca's 
Moral  Gssays.  <7reefc— Odyssey  or  ILyric  Poets;  Humphreys'  Aristophanes'  Clouds; 
AUenk  Promelftkeiis -of  Aeschylus;  Literature.  If odem- -Joy ne's  Meissner's  German 
Ocammar;  some  ea^  •German  Author. 

RoDBVORic.— IBasoom^B  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric;  American  Literature;  Essays,  Discus- 
MOOS,  «nd  Oratieos. 

HoBiMiBx.— Studies  in  History;  Lectures  on  the  Constitution  and  History  of  the 
United  :6tates. 

Naydusal So£ENcxi:.--<^>emdBtry, one  term;  Wood's  Botany,  two  terms;  Sedgwick  and 
Wil8on''s  biology. 

If  BTAmHsveios. — Porter^s  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science. 

Si^oRSD  {LiTBRAiiuiBci. — Buttery's  Analogy. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

MATHfiaKATscMii.  -Newoomb  and  Holden^s  Astronomy,  advanced  course. 

LAMocMifir:  •(TredSr—Plato^fl  Phaedo  and  Republic.  Modem — Some  German  Author; 
C^erman  Literature;  Composition  in  German. 

RHBToeia— X!!ontinued. 

Logic— MeCoeh. 

E}thios.— Waylaod^s  Moral  Science. 

H18TOBT.— Outset's  History  of  Ci^lization. 

Natural  BoisNCR.—Dana's  Class  Book  of  Geology. 

PoLrricAL.  SoiENOR. — Walker's  Political  Economy,  advanced  course;  Essays  on  the 
same. 

Sacred  Litebatube. — Lectures  on  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

^HEDULE  OF  COLLEGE   RECITATIONS. 

8:15  to  9  a.  m. 


Day. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thnnday... 
Friday 


Freehmen. 


Sophomo: 


Latin  1 

Latin.. 

Latin... 

Latin.. 

Latin... 


Sorreying 

Mathematics  2. 

Sorreyinflr 

Matbttnatios.. 
Mathematios.. 


Juniors. 


Botany  8. 

Batler  a  Analogy. . 
Moral  Pliilosophy 

Leotnre8  4 

Moral  Philosophy. 


Seniors. 


German. 
History  of  CIt. 
MentalPhilosophy. 
Lectores  5. 
MentalPhilosophy. 


.9  to  9:45  a,  m. 


Day. 

Freshmen. 

Sophomores. 

Jnniors. 

Seniors. 

Monday. , 

Amerisan  Llterat.  6 

Zoology 

American  Literat. . 
Zoology 

Greek 

» 
G^man 

Geology. 

Tnesdiiur 

English  Literature. 

Greek.... 

English  Literature. 
Greek 

Greek 

Wednerday 

German 

Geology. 

Thursday 

Greek 

FridaT 

Rhetorieals 

German 

Geology. 

9:45  to  10:30  a,  m. 


Day. 

Freshmen. 

Sophomores. 

Juniors. 

Seniors. 

Monday. 

Sacred  Literature.. 
Greek 

French      

Physios 

Rhetoric? 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Taesday 

Modern  History 

Chemistj^... 

Losic. 

Wednesday 

Greek 

German  • 

Thursday.'. 

Greek 

Modem  History.... 
Chemistry 

Logic. 

Friday * 

Greek 

Physios 

German. 

860 
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10:30  to  11:15  a,  m. 


Day. 

Freehmen. 

^    Sophomores. 

Jnniors. 

Seniors. 

Monday ._ 

Mathematics  8 

FVench 

Chemistry 

Sacred  Literature. . 
French 

Latin 

Greek. 

Taesday 

Caloalos 

Political  Economy. 

Wednewlay     . 

Mathematice 

French . 

Botany 

Greek. 

Tharaday/. 

Greek 

French 

Gaicnloa .. 

Politloal  Eccmomy . 

Friday 

Mathematics 

Qreek 

Logic. 

11:15  to  12  m. 


Day. 

Freshmen. 

Sophomores . 

Jnniors. 

Seniors. 

Monday .... 

Ancient  History  9.. 
Moaic 

Latin 

Rhetoricals 

Latin 

Astronomy. 
Bhetorioal  Ex. 

Tuesday 

Engineerinff  . 

Wedneeday .  ^ . . . . .  ^ 

Ancient  History 

Mathematics 

Dotch  10 

Rhetoricals 

Latin 

Astronomy. 

ThT»r<»day  ' 

Latin 

Physics 

Greek. 

Friday...'/. 

fifttin.. 

Rnt^any 

Astronomy.  * 

1— Indndes  Roman  History  and  Antiqaities. 
2— Embraces  Algebra,  1st  term,  Analytical  Geom- 
etry, 2d  and  8d  terms. 
8— Biology,  doriag  the  2d  term. 
4— On  the  United  States  Const! tntion. 
5— On  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
6— English  Literature,  3d  term. 


7— American  Literature,  last  12  weeks. 

8— Solid  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  1st  term; 
Plane  Trigonometry,  2d  term ;  Spherical  Trig- 
onometry, Sd  term. 

9— Includes  Ancient  G^eography. 

10— Studies  in  Dutch  Literature. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


FACULTY. 


»> 


Prof.  Charles  Scott,  D.  D.,  President,  Religious  Instruction  in  the  "A 
and  **  B  "  Classes. 

Prof.   Comelis  Doesburg,  A.   M.,  Modem   Languages,  Drawing  and 
Painting. 

Prof.  Gerrit  J.  KoUen,  A.  M.,  Physics,  Didactics,  and  Beligious  Instruc- 
tion in  the  "  C  "  and  "  D  "  Classes. 

Prof.  Henry  Boers,  A.  M.,  Rhetoric  and  History. 

Prof.  John  H.  Kleinheksel,  A.  M.,  Mathematics  and  Botany. 

Prof.  James  Q.  Sutphen,  A.  M.,  Secretary,  Latin. 

Prof.  John  H.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  Greek. 

John  B.  Nykerk,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Music,  Assistant  Prof,  of  English.    ^ 

Mrs.  C.  VanRaalte  <lilmore,  Lady  Principal. 

Prof.  James  W.  Humphrey,  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

Prof.  Gerrit  J.  Kollen,  Librarian. 

Wm.  O.  Van  Eyk,  Harm  Dijkhuizen,  Assistant  Librarians. 

Gferrit  Tijse,  Chorister. 

Herman  J.  Broek,  Organist. 

Bernard  Bloemendaal,  Janitor. 

NUMBEB  OF  STUDENTS. 

"A"  Class 21 

»*B"  Class 41 

"C"  Class 40 

"D"  Class 36 

Unclassified 8 

Summer  Normal —  63 


Total 199 
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ADMISSION. 

For  admission  into  the  **D^  Class,  a  oommon  school  education  is  required  in  the 
branches  pursued  in  that  year.  The  better  their  previous  training,  the  more  easily  and 
profitably  can  pupils  enter  upon  the  Grammar  School  Course. 

In  order  to  enter  any  advanced  class,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  studies  previously  pursued  by  the  class.  If  received  on  conditions, 
these  must  be  fulfilled  before  regular  admission. 

The  Normal  Department  is  open  to  all  who  present  evidence  of  sufficient  preparation. 
Members  having  selected  studies  and  classes,  are  expected  to  comply  with  the  scholastic 
regulations  of  Uie  Institution. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST   YEAB,   "d"   CLASS. 

Reading,  Etc. — Monroe's  Fifth  Reader ;  Orthography — Reed's  Word  Lessons. 
Penmanship.— Spencerian  System. 

Geography. — Harper's  School  Geography,  Michigan  Edition. 
Mathematics.— Ofney's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Language. — EnglisJi. — South  worth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  Composition  and 
Grammar ;  Written  E^ays  through  the  year. 
History. — Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  American  History. 

SECOND   YEAB,   "c"   CLASS. 

Reading,  Era — Choice  Selections  from  Englisn  Classics;  Orthography,  Orthoepy  and 
Diacritical  Marks. 

Penmanship. — Spencerian  System. 

Natural.  Science. — Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 

Mathematics. — Harper's  Advanced  Arithmetic ;  Sprague's  Rapid  Addition.    . 

Bookkeeping. — Mayhew's  Practical  Bookkeeping. 

Language. — Englisn. — Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar;  Essays  and 
Declamations.  Latin. — Gradatim;  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Caesar,  New  Edition;  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Latin  Grammar;  Composition.  Dutch. — Reading;  Spelling;  Translations. 
French. — Edgren's  French  Grammar.    ( Elective  for  Latin.) 

THIRD  YEAB,   "b"   CLASS. 

Reading. — Choice  selections. 

Drawing. — Free  Hand  and  Perspective. 

Mathematics. — Wentworth's  School  Algebra;  [Steele's  Astronomy,  with  the  use  of 
Globes. 

Language.  English. — Grammar  continued;  Hart's  Rhetoric  begun;  Essays.  Latin — 
CsBsar;  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Cicero;  Grammar  and  Composition.  Greek. — Frost's  Primer; 
Moss'  First  Reader;  Hadley-Allen  Grammar.  Dutch. — Kat's  Grammar;  Exercises; 
Translations.  French. — Edgren's  French  Grammar.  (Elective  for  Latin),  Oerman. — 
Joynes'  Meissner's  German  Grammar;  Joynes'  German  Reader.    {Elective  or  Oreek.) 

Elocution. — Emerson's  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vols.  I  and  II.  Emerson's 
Physical  and  Aesthetic  Culture. 

History.— Smith's  Greek  History.    {Abridged). 

FOURTH   YEAB  "a"   CLASS. 
• 

Drawing. — Free  Hand  and  Perspective. 

Mathematics. — Wentworth's  School  Algebra  {finish£d);  Wentworth's  Plane 
Geometry. 

Natural  Science. — Peck's  Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy,  revised;  Physiology  !uid 
Hygiene. 

I^guage:  English. — Sprague's  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  or  some  other  Author; 
Hart's  Rhetoric  continued;  jBesays.  The  class  publishes  a  monthly  paper,  called  Ths 
Excelsiora.  Latin, — Cicero^  Kelsey's  Ovid;  Grammar  and  Compoeition.  Oreek. — 
Anabasis,  Books  I  and  II;  Hellenioa,  Book  II;  WoodrufiTs  Greek  Prose  Composition; 
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Hadley-Allen    Grammar.    Dutth.—K&t'e   Grammar,  ooDtiouedi    Practioal  I    _  

TrBDBlatioDH;  CoinpoBitioiiH.  French  and  Oerman.' -CoDtinued  bb  Electivea  for  LstiD 
and  GreeK. 

Elocution.— Erne raon'e  Evolution  of  Expr«Hfiion,  Vole.  Ill  and  IVi  Fhjriioal  and 
Aesthetic  Culture,  continued. 

HiaroBY. — Montgomery's  Leading  Faote  of  Engliah  History. 

Civil  Govern ueht. — Voudk'b  Government  ClaoB  Book. 

DiDACrrics. — White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

RF.Liaious  Instrcotjob  and  Mbhic— In  all  the  CIbbbbb. 

Special  attention  is  given,  during  the  whole  of  tba  preparatory  course,  to  the  gram- 
mars of  the  languages  studied.  For  thorn  who  pursue  English  ntudies  ouly,  or  vbo 
design  stopping  at  the  eod  of  the  "A"  year,  the  Faculty  provide  suoh  additional  branchea 
as  seem  most  expedient  and  prolitable.  Those  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  in  the  work 
of  the  eohool,  generally  make  better  progress. 

In  geperal  educational  value,  it  is  believed  that  the  above  four  years'  course  of  Study 
is  worthy  of  full  recommendation,  whether  for  antranoe  into  College,  or  for  a  profee- 
sional  training,  or  for  a  bueinees  life. 

The  Schedule  of  Recitations  is  attached.    This  serres  to  show: 

1.  That  the  drill  in  the  English  branches  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  four  years 
course.  Those  who  enter  the  "D"  clsas  should  have  some  previoua  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  geography. 

2.  Beginning  with  the  "C"  year,  Latin  is  studied  almost  daily,  with  about  500 
recitations  in  all. 

3.  Beginning  with  the  ''B"  year,  and  including  Greek  history,  there  are  nearly  100 
recitations  in  Greek. 

4.  As  may  be  noticed,  German  or  French  and  German,  can  be  substituted  for  Greek. 
A 11  who  desire  a  good  education  should  study  Latin. 

5.  Those  who  take  an  Enslieh  course  only,  select  their  studies,  but  not  leea  than 
eighteen  recitations  per  week  are  required,  as  shall  be  assigned  by  tjte  Faculty. 


SCHEDULE   OF  OBAMMAR   SCHOOL  RECITATIONS. 
S:i5  to  9:00  A.  31. 


Da,.. 

1            -DOtM. 

:::|ftS!SSj5,r::::;- 

....  Arlthmade  

r-lgSSSfc:::::: 

CCIaa^                     BClaa. 

ACIaaa. 

Baalish  a 

^SS' 

i:m  to  9:45  A.M. 

Dw., 

....  BMdIng 

ca™. 

BCUua. 

A<»ua. 

Mond 

l^^i^"" 

Sfc-SSsSi... 

Thandar 

'  .\m«rtcaD  Kiator]'.. 

:4.',  to  iO.SO.A.  M. 

l)Hy». 

UClBM. 

ACtaM. 

MuDilsy    

6sr-' 

I 

I 


I 


EDUCATIONAL  INBTITUTIONS, 
10:30  to  11:15  A.M. 


D$n. 

DClui. 

GCIuiu 

SCI». 

ACIi». 

It™.*. 

§2S!S^- -■ 

. 

,.       . 

assffifr-:- 

ass!Si-L--E 

gSr^;;;;;; 

'"^ 

11:15  to  13:00  M. 


D„.. 

DClsM. 

CClan. 

BC.». 

AUlM. 

HoDdir 

SS-E 

SS;;;;;;;;; 

Paradine  Ijitt" 


■— Phjilologf  daring  ihetl 
i-Plsne  GeometTT  bealiu  ■ 
•— Ortbo»f»phy  in  coonooti 


"Lfiidw;''    F    PrepaiBtioD  ciF   tha 
•iora:"  d  Eaali»h  Hutorj. 


THE  snMMEB   NORMAL. 

The  atudiea,  at  tbie  time,  are  deeiKned  to  give  aa  opportuoity  For  a,  tfaorouBh  review 
of  the  eubjeotB  required  tor  "first,  second,  and  third  grade  oertiHoatas "  in  Michigui. 
and  for  KainiDgBUOD  geDeral  Informatioa  aa  will  better  Ht  teaohera  for  their  needed  and 
□obte  profeBsioD. 

The  studies  thus  to  be  reviewed,  with  daily  drill  as  to  methode  and  priociplee,  are: 

Orthography,  readinK,  and  penmanahip;  geography,  arithmetio,  and  grammar;  United 
States  history  and  civil  government;  bookkeeping,  aJgebra,  and  geometry:  physiology, 
botany,  and  philoBopby;  achool  law;  Bi'ieoi^e  and  art  of  teaching;  question  drawer  and 
practical  diacusaionB. 

E*tra  bracchee,  such  ae  music,  crayon  drawing,  type  writing,  and  short-hand,  may  bs 
pursued,  when  a  stitfioient  number  for  a.claaB  deeirc  such  instruction. 

Each  Bubjeot  will  be  treated  Btt«r  approved  '■  normal"  methods,  with  epecial  reference 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  their  district  achoola.  Taking  Engtiah  grammar.  For  exam- 
ple, the  programme  will  embrace  a  review  of  the  parts  of  speech;  parsing  and  dia 
graming;  rules  and  forms,  both  oral  and  written:  cooipoaition ;  and  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  right  use  of  the  language. 

Those  desiring  to  enter  the  school  will  bring  their  ordinary  teit-booka,  aa  instruction 
will  be  mainly  given  by  note  und  topic. 

The  library  and  apparatus  of  the  college  are  tree  for  the  use  oF  these  clBSsea. 

The  next  summer  school  will  be  held  For  five  weeks,  b^inning  on  JiilySth,  1894. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  competent  inatruotion. 

In  1892.  the  R^v.  Dr.  Charles  Scott,  ou  account  of  failing  strength  and 
invreasing  years,  resigned  his  office  as  President,  having  served  the  College 
Bnccesefully  for  twelve  yeare. 

At  the  .lune  meeting  of  Council,  Gerrit  J.  Kollen,  A.  M ,  was  electetl 
President,  Having  been  conuected  with  the  institution  since  1871  as  a 
member  of  its  Faculty,  he  does  not  enter  upon  his  new  office  asa  stranger 
to  the  school. 

During  the  new  school  year  upon  which  we  have  eutered,  the  Faculty 
has  fcwen  enlarged  by  the  election  of  Prof,  D.  B,  Tntema  to  the  chair  of 
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Ohemistry  and  Physics,  and  Prof.  E.  A.  Whitenack  to  the  chair  of  English 
Literature. 

While  the  College  will  endeavor  to  maintain  its  fair  reputation  as  a 
classical  institution,  effort  will  now  be  made  to  make  it  equally  strong 
along  the  line  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  outlook  for  Hope  College  is  encouraging.  We  have  a  larger  attend- 
ance this  year  than  ever  before;  and  the  students  are  faithful  in  their 
studies  and  commendable  in  their  deportment. 

We  lament  the  death  of  our  beloved  ex- President  Scott.  On  the  31st  of 
October  last  he  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward.  In  his  death,  the  College 
has  lost  a  broad  scholar,  a  kind  teacher,  and  an  efficient  administrator; 
the  students,  a  dear  friend  and  a  wise  counselor;  and  the  Faculty,  a 
loving  brother,  ever  faithful  and  true. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GERRIT  J.  KOLLEN. 


REPORT  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — As  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  Hope  College,  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  the  following  report: 

Owing  to  long  continued  illness  I  was  unable  to  visit  the  institution 
before  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  1892.  Upon  learning  that  no  visit 
.at  all  had  been  made  during  the  year,  I  concluded  that  a  late  examination 
"was  better  than  none  and  spent  a  day  there. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  statistics  which  will  be  furnished  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  President.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  Hope  College 
is  doing  successfully  what  no  other  educational  institution  in  the  State 
*could  do.  While  almost  exclusively  limited  in  its  work  to  the  Dutch  por- 
tion of  our  population,  it  is  doing  an  essential  work  among  them,  as  an 
American  institution.  Its  Faculty  virtually  consists  of  men  bom  or  bred 
in  this  country.  To  the  extent  that  Dutch  is  taught  in  its  course,  it  is 
taught  like  other  foreign  tongues.  The  ecclesiastical  connections  of  the 
<3olTege  are  with  the  Reform^  Church  in  America,  which,  as  the  oldest 
Protestant  Church  in  the  United  States,  exerts  through  this  medium  a 
wholesome  Americanizing  influence  upon  this  important  portion  of  our 
<3itizens.    The  growth  of  the  institution  has  been  steady,  if  not  rapid. 

While  the  last  year  ended  successfully  with  the  graduation  of  one  of  the 
largest  classes  ever  sent  out,  the  new  year  has  opened  with  larger  promise. 
The  effort  to  increase  its  endowment  fund  has  been  successful  and  the 
money  will  soon  be  available.  The  vacancy  in  the  President's  office,  which 
existed  for  quite  a  period,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  G.  I.  Kollen, 
A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  the  institution  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  its 
Faculty.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  demands  of  the  work,  has 
proved  himself  in  many  ways  a  competent  man  of  affairs,  and  good  results 
may  be  confidently  expected  from  bis  labors.  The  Faculty  has  been 
(Strengthened  by  the  aadition  of  two  new  instructors  of  experience  and 
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reputation.     The  number  of  students  has  been  materially  increased  this 
year. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  providing  suitable  buildings,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  handsome  stone  building,  combining  fire-proof  library,  chapel, 
and  lecture  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  WhUe  much  still  remains  to  be 
provided,  before  the  College  can  be  called  well-equipped,  instruction  in 
the  essential  branches  of  a  classical  education  is  excellent,  and  the  disci- 
pline and  moral  tone  are  good.  The  people  of  the  State  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated that  so  large  a  part  of  its  immigrant  population  has  so  valuable  an 
aid  in  fitting  itself  for  use  and  influence  in  its  adopted  home.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  commending  this  institution  to  the  favorable  regard  of  our 
citizens. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  VANDERVEEN. 


KALAMAZOO   COLLEGE 


REPORT  OF  PKESIDENT. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  Kalamazoo  College 
for  1892-93. 

Entering  upon  my  duties  as  President  of  this  institution  in  the  fall  of 
'92, 1  found  that  the  work  of  my  predecessor,  although  cut  short  by  seem- 
ingly untimely  death,  had  been  well  done,  and  a  most  hopeful  spirit  pre- 
vailed. This  feeling  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of 
students  increa^  to  two  hundred  thirty^ne,  fifty-five  being  members  of 
-college  classes,  the  others  belonging  to  the  Preparatory  or  Musical 
Department. 

By  the  expenditure  of  $1,600  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  put  into 
better  condition  and  needed  improvements  made. 

Our  students  are,  for  the  most  part,  young  men  and  women  of  limited 
means;  but  this  fact  tends  only  to  awaken  a  greater  desire  for  knowldge. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  of  Kalamazoo  College  is  full  of  hope,  and  the 
friends  of  the  institution  seem  to  be  rallying  to  its  support. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   BOARD. 

C.  C.  Bowen,  Esq.,  President. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Cheney,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
Chauncey  Strong,  Auditor. 
W.  G.  Howard,  Esq.,  Attorney. 
S.  J.  Axtell,  Steward. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES  OF  THE   BOARD. 

■ 

Executive  Committee — C.  C.  Bowen,  Esq.,  Chairman  {ex  officio); 
Chauncey  Strong,  A.  M.;  Wooster  W.  Beman,  A.  M.;  Howard  G.  Cole- 
man, A.  M.;  Samuel  A.  Gibson,  Esq.;  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.;  J.  E. 
Howard,  Esq.  {ex  offixno). 

Finance  Committee  —  C.  C.  Bowen,  Esq.;  Schuyler  Grant,  A.  M.; 
J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.;  Alanson  J.  Fox,  Esq.;  Hon.  William  A.  Moore,  A.  M.; 
J.  W.  French,  Esq. 
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Examining  Committee — Rev.  A.  S.  Carman;  W.  H.  Merritt,  A.  B.;  Rev. 
J.  P.  Phillips. 

BAPTIST  STATE  CONVENTION. 

Board  of  Kalamazoo  College  and  Ministerial  Education — Rev.  W. 
L.  Munger,  Chairman,  Cassopolis;  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  Treasurer;  Prof.  S.  J. 
Axtell,  Secretary,  Kalamazoo;  Rev.  C.  W.  Barber,  Battle  Creek;  Rev.  S. 
Haskell,  D.  D.,  Kalamazoo;  Rev.  H.  Bums,  Hillsdale;  Rev.  J.  A.  John- 
ston, Kalamazoo;  Rev.  Et  R.Curry,  Jackson;  Rev.  J.  W.  Stone,  Clinton; 
A.  G.  Slocum,  LL.  D.,  Kalamazoo. 

FACULTY. 

A.  Gay  lord  Slocum,  LL.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Samuel  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Rev.  Seth  J.  Axtell,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Robert  W.  Putnam,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Stillman  G.  Jenks,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Rev.  Samuel  Haskell,  D.  D.,  Instructor  in  the  English  Bible. 

Hein  Lankheet,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Karl  Graf,  Instructor  in  French. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes,  B.  Pd.,  Instructor  in  History  and  English 
Literature. 

Miss  Emma  Shafer,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  German  and  English. 

Miss  Lelia  A.  Stevens,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

Prof.  S.  G.  Jenks,  Librarian. 

SUMMARY. 
COUJSGE  STUDENTS. 

Seniors 2 

Juniors 9 

Sophomores 15 

Freshmen 22 

Elective 7—55 

PREPARATORY    STUDEITTS. 

Fourth  year 12 

Third  year .31 

Second  year 41 

First  year 45 

Special  Students 32—1(51 

STUDENTS   IN   MUSIC. 

Piano - 30 

Vocal -22-52 

268 
Students  counted  twice - --    37 

Total  (diflferent  students) 231 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY— COLLEGE. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

[Leading  to  Degree  of  A.  B.J 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

First  Term. — Latin — Cicero— De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Greek — Homer — Iliad, 
with  written  translation  of  one  book.  Mathematics — Trigonometry — Plane  and  Spher- 
ical.   Oratory— Voice  Culture,  one  exercise  a  week. 

Second  Term. — Latin — Livy,  with  lectures  on  Roman  history.  G^eeA;— Selections 
from  Herodotus.  Mathematics — Higher  Algebra.  Oratory — Voice  Culture,  one 
exercise  a  week. 

Third  Term. — Latin — Horace — Odes  and  Satires,  Greek — Xenophon — Memorabilia. 
Mathematics— 'G\g,\ieT  Algebra,  completed.  Oratory — Voice  Culture,  one  exercise  a 
week. 

sophomore  year. 

First  Term.— Lafin — Quintilian — Institutes,  twice  a  week.  Greek — Plato— Apology 
of  Socrates,  three  times  a  week.  German — Grammar  and  Reader.  *  Bt6te— Studies  in 
the  Old  Testament.  *lfa<^mafic8— Analytical  Geometry.  *i&fcienc6— Chemistry  or 
Biology.    Oratory  —Province  of  Expression,  one  exercise  a  week. 

Second  Term.— G^e«fc  —  Selections  from  the  Dramatists.  German  —  Reader  — 
Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirohe.  *Bible — Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  *Mathematic8 
— Calculus.  *  Science — Analytical  Chemistry  or  Astronomy.  Oratory — Province  of 
Expression,  one  exercise  a  week. 

Third  Tehm. — Latin — Tacitus — Germania  and  Agricola.  German — Schiller's  Wil- 
helm  Tell.  *Mathematics  —  Surveying,  or  Analytical  Geometry.  *Science — Organic 
Chemistry  or  Biology.    Oratory — Province  of  Expression,  one  exercise  a  week. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

First  Term. — English — Rhetoric.  *  Latin — Terence — Andrea.  *Hw<ori^— Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States.  *<9cience— Physics — Mechanics,  Sound  and  Light. 
^German— Schiller — Die  Balladen — Hosmer's  German  Literature. 

Second  Ttsxlm..— Metaphysics — Logic.  English — English  Literature.  *Latin — Sen- 
eca— Essays.  ^History  -Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  ^Science — 
Physics— Electricity  and  Heat.  ^German — Schiller — Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans— 
Hosmer's  German  Literature,  continued. 

Third  Term.— Science.— Geology.  *  Greefc—Demosthenes — De  Corona.  ^History — 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  ^English — American  Literature.  *  Bible — Apos- 
tolic Labors  and  Church.  ""German— Goethe — Nathan  der  Weise — Hosmer's  German 
Literature,  completed. 

SSNIOR   YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  Metaphysics  —  Psychology.  Philosophy  —  History  of  Philosophy. 
Social  Science — Economics. 

Second  Term. — Metaphysics  —  Moral  Philosophy.  T/icotoflry  —  Natural  Theology. 
History — History  of  Civilization. 

Third  Term. — Aesthetics— History  of  Art,  with  lectures.  Be^t^ion— Evidences  of 
Christianity.    Jurisprudence — International  Law. 

LATIN   SCIENTIFIC. 

[Leading  to  Degree  of  B.  Pb.] 

FRESHMAN   TEAR. 

First  Term. — Latin — Cicero — De  Senectnte  and  De  Amicitia.  Jlfa^/iewatica— Trigo- 
nometry— Plane  and  Spherical.  Science — Biology — Vegetable.  Oratory — Voice  Cul- 
ture, one  exercise  a  week. 

Sboond  Term. — Latin — Livy,  with  lectures  on  Roman  History.  Mathematics— 
Higher  Algebra.    Sd^ice — Astronomy,    Oratory — Voice  Culture,  one  exercise  a  week.. 

*  Stndies  marked  with  an  astariek  are  eleetite. 
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Third  Term. — Latin — Horace — Odes  and  Satires.  Mathematics — Higher  Algebra 
completed.    Science — Biology — Animal.    Oratory — ^Voice  Culture,  one  exercise  a  week. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Tbrm.— French — Second  year's  work;  or  Oerman — Schiller— Die  Balladen — 
Hoemer's  Oerman  Literature.  Science — Chemistry.  *  Mathematics— Anelytioal  Oeom- 
etry,  *  Bible — Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.  Oratory— Province  of  Expression,  one 
exercise  a  week. 

Second  Term. — French — Second  year's  work  continued;  or  German— Schiller — De 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans— Hosmer's  Oerman  Literature  continued.  *Science — Analytical 
Chemistry.  *Bible — Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  *Mathematic8—Ca\cul\xB.  Ora- 
tory— Province  of  Expression,  one  exercise  a  week. 

•faiRD  Term. — Frcnc/i— Second  year's  work  concluded;  or  German— Schiller— Wil- 
helm  Tell;  Ooethe— Nathan  der  Weise — Hosftier's  German  Literature,  completed. 
*Mathematics — Surveying  or  Analytical  Geometry.  ^Science — Organic  Chemistry. 
*Latin — Tacitus  —  Germania  and  Agricola.  Oratory  —  Province  of  Expression,  one 
exercise  a  week. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Science — Physics— Mechanics,  Sound  and  Light.  -EngZi«/i— Rhetoric. 
*Latin — Terence — Andrea.    ^History — Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 

Sbcx)nd  Term. — Metaphysics — Logic.  English — English  Literature.  *Latin — Sen- 
eca—Essays. *^i8^or2^— Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  *  Science — 
Physics— Electricity  and  Heat. 

THIRD  Term. — Science — Qeology.  ^English — American  Literature.  ^History — His- 
tory of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    *Bible — Studies  in  the  New  Testament. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  Metaphysics — Psychology.  Philosophy  —  Riatory  of  Philosophy. 
Social  Science — Eiconomics. 

Second  Term. — Theolopy — Natural  Theology.  Metaphysics  —  Moral  Philosophy. 
History — History  of  Civilization. 

Third  Term. — Aesthetics— HiBtoij  of  Art,  with  lectures.  Religion — Evidences  of 
Christianity.    Jurisprudence— International  Law. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

[Leading  to  Degree  of  B.  8.] 
FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

First  Term. — JIfat/iemafics— Trigonometry — Plane  and  Spherical.  Science  —Biology 
— Vegetable.  French  or  Oerman— Seoond  year's  work.  Oratory — Voice  Culture, 
one  exercise  a  week. 

Second  Term.— Jlfa^/iema^ice — Higher  Algebra.  Science — Astronomy.  French  or 
Oerman — Second  year*s  work  continued.  Oratory — Voice  Culture,  one  exercise  a 
week. 

Third  Term.— ilfaf/iematice — Higher  Algebra,  completed.  Science — Biology — Ani- 
mal. French  or  German— Second  year's  work,  concluded.  Oratory — Voice  Culture, 
one  exercise  a  week. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

First  Term.— French  or  Oerman — Second  year's  work.  Science— General  Chem- 
istry. *ifi8foru-  History  of  England.  ^Mathematics — Analytical  Geometry.  *Bible 
-Studies  in  tne  Old  Testament.  Oratory— Province  of  Expression,  one  exercise  a 
week. 

Second  Term. — French  or  German— Second  yerr's  work,  continued.  S^cience— Qual- 
itative Chemistry.  ^History — History  of  England.  *Jlfaf)ietiia(tce— Calculus.  *Bible 
Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  Oratory — Province  of  Expression,  one  exercise  a 
week. 

Third  Term. — French  or  Oerman — Second  year's  work,  concluded.  *Science — 
Organic  Chemistry.  ^History  —  History  of  Frances  ^Mathematics — Surveying  or 
Analytical  Geometry.    Oratory — Province  of  Expression,  one  exercise  a  week.  * 
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JUNIOR  TKAR. 

FiBST  Term. — Science— Physics — Mechanics,  Sound  and  Light,  English — Rhetoric, 
^^iston/— Constitutional  History  of  United  States.  ^MathemattCB -- An&\jtic&\ 
Geometry.    *BU>le — Studies  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Seooitd  Term.-- Metaj^yaies  — "Logic,  EnglUh—Ejngliah.  Literature.  *Scienc€ — 
Physics— Eleotrici^  and  Heat,  ^^isfor^— Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
*Matheinatic8—CaXo\i\vLB,    *Bi&2e— Studies  in  New  Testament. 

Third  Term. — Science — Geology.  ^English  —  Amenoan  Literature.  *History— 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  *3faf/iema<ic8— Analytical  Geometry.  *Bt5fe — 
Studies  in  New  l^eetament. 

SENIOR  tear. 

First  Term.  — 3fetoi)^ynce— Psych61ogy.  PW/o«>pfcy  —  History  of  Philosophy. 
Social  Science — Economics. 

Second  Terkl  —  TJieology '—  Natural  Theology.  Metaphyeics  —  Moral  Philosophy. 
History — History  of  Civilization. 

Third  Term. — ^est^^icc— History  of  Art,  with  Lectures.  Religion — Evidences  of 
Christianity.    Jurisprudence— International  Law. 

PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT. 
0LA8SI0AL  COUBSE. 

first  tear. 

First  Term. — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Term. — ^Arithmetic  (completed),  English,  United  States  History. 

Third  Term. — Physiology,  English,  Civil  Government. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Latin  (begun).  Algebra  (begun),  Physica 
Second  Term. — Latin,  Algebra,  Fhysics  ^mpleted). 
Third  Term. — Latin  TCnsar),  Algebra,  Latin  JProee. 
One  exercise  each  week  through  the  year  in  essay  writing. 

third  TEAR. 

First  Term. — ^Latin  (Caesar),  Greek  (begun).  Geometry  (begun). 
Secokd  Term. — Latin  (Caesar),  Greek,  (leometsy. 
Third  Term. — Latin  (Cicero),  Greek  (Reader),  Geometry  (Solid). 
One  exercise  each  week  through  the  year  in  practical  rhetoric. 

fourth  year. 

First  Term. — ^Latin  (Cicero),  Latin  rVergil),  Greek  (Anabasis). 

Second  Term.— Latin  (Vergil),  Greek  (Anabasis),  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Third  Term. — Latin  (Ovid),  Greek  (Lysias),  Review  of  Mathematics. 

One  exercise  each  week  through  the  year  in  public  speaking. 

LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  OOUBSB. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Arithmetie,  Grammar,  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Term. — Arithmetic  (completed).  English,  United  States  History. 

Third  Term. — Physiology,  English,  Civil  Government. 

second  tear. 

F^iRST  Term. — Latin  (begun).  Algebra  (begun).  Biblical  History. 
Second  Term. — Latin,  Algebra,  General  History. 
Third  Term. — Latin  (Caesar),  Alegbra,  Latin  Prose. 
One  exercise  each  week  through  the  year  in  essay  writing. 

*  Btara  denote  elective  ttadiee. 
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THIRD  TRAB. 


First  Term.— Latin  (Ceesar),  Geometry  (began),  Physics  (begun). 
Sboord  Trrm. — Latin  (CaBsar),  Geometry,  Physics  (oomplet^). 
Third  Term. — Latin  (Cicero),  Geometry  (Solid),  Botany. 
One  exercise  each  weeK  through  the  year  in  practical  rhetoric. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

First  Term. — Latin  (Cicero),  Latin  (Vergil),  French  or  German. 
Second  Tmrh.— Latin  rVergil),  Chemistry,  French  or  German. 
Third  Term. — ^Latin  (Ovid),  Review  of  Mathematics,  French  or  German. 
One  exercise  each  weeK  through  the  year  in  public  speaking. 

SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Physical  Geography. 

Segoud  Term. — Arithmetic  (completed),  English,  United  States  History. 

Third  Term.— Physiology,  English,  Civil  Government. 

8ecx>nd  year. 

First  Term. — Book-keeping,  Algebra  (begun),  Biblical  History. 
Second  Term. — Book-keeping,  Algebra^  General  History. 
Third  Term. — Elementary  lUietoric,  Algebra,  General  History. 
One  exercise  each  week  through  the  year  in  essay  writing. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

First  Term. — French  (begun).  Physics  (begun).  Geometry  (begun). 
Second  Term. — French,  Physics  (completed),  Geometry. 
Third  Term. — French,  Botany.  Geometry  (Solid). 
One  exercise  each  week  through  the  year  in  practical  rhetoric. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

First  Term. — English  Literature,  Geology,  German  (begun). 
Second  Term. — English  Literature,  Chemistry,  German. 
Third  Term. — Astronomy,  Review  of  Mathematics,  German. 
One  exercise  each  week  through  the  year  in  public  speaking. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  organ  playing,  piano-forte,  harmony,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice. 

Pupils  who  have  made  sufficient  advancement  will  be  granted  certificates  specifying 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  when  they  leave  the  college. 

In  the  study  of  the  piana-forte  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  pupil  as  an  individual; 
his  particular  needs  being  made  a  study,  and  such  means  adopted  as  will  secure  for  him 
the  best  artistic  results. 

Pupils  are  trained  in  the  development  of  technique  by  the  use  of  exercises  and  etudes 
of  the  best  teachers  and  composers.  The  principles  and  practice  of  this  technical  work 
are  intended  only  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  true  musical  intelligenae  and 
appreciation. 

first  grade. 

Formation  of  correct  touch,  five  finger  exercises;  Herz  and  Plaidjr,  Lebert  and  Stark, 
Kohler.  Studies  of  Loeechhom,  Bertini,  BurgmtLller;  Sonatinas  by  Clementi, 
Kuhlau,  Reinecke.    Major  and  minor  scales.    Slow  practice.    Easy  pieces.  * 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Scale  review  for  increased  velocity;  Etudes  by  Heller,  Czemy,  Loeechhom,  Bertini;- 
Sonatinas  and  Sonatas  by  Kuhlau,  Haydn,  etc.  Modern  pieces,  Memorizing,  Sight 
Reading,  Phrasing. 
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THIRD  ORADS. 


Double  Thirds  and  Sixths,  Scale  Review;  Etudes  of  Heller,  Czemy  and  Loeschhom; 
Sonatas  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Noetumes.  Works  of  Raff, 
Rheinberger,  Sohwarenka,  Moszkowski  and  other  modem  composers.  Sight  Reading; 
Song  Accompaniments. 


FOURTH   GRADE. 

Scales  in  Double  Thirds  and  Sixths;  Cramer's  Studies,  Von  Bdlow,  Clementi,  Gradus 
ad  Pamassum,  Kullak,  and  Loeschhom;  Octave  Studies,  Chopin,  Etudes,  Concertos  and 
concerted  pieces  by  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin;  Rubenstein;  memorizing 
accompaniments. 

Stuaents  in  this  grade  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  ensemble  playing. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

In  Che  cultivation  of  the  voice  special  attention  is  given  to  the  intelligent  placing  of 
tone,  right  control  of  the  breath,  and  refinement  of  the  ear. 

Exercises  by  Conoone,  Marchesi,  Bonaldi,  Bordogni,  and  others  are  used,  together 
with  songs  by  English  and  German  composers. 

The  chorus  class  offers  opportunity  to  all  the  students  for  free  instruction  in  sight 
singing,  and  will  take  up,  from  time  to  time,  works  of  standard  composers  for 
pr(Kluction. 

The  college  choir  is  made  up  of  students  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  general 
musical  knowledge. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION. 
LOCATION. 

A  better  situation  for  an  institution  of  learning  than  that  which  Kala- 
mazoo College  occupies  could  not  be  found.  The  natural  features  of  its 
location  are  unsurpassed,  while  the  proximity  of  the  beautiful  and  eater- 
prising  city  affords  special  advanti^es.  The  grounds  comprise  twenty- 
five  acres  on  the  western  borders  of  the  city,  part  of  which  is  on  the  valley 
level  and  part  on  the  slope  and  heights  to  the  west,  overlooking  the  valley 
and  city.  Thus  the  student  in  a  good  degree  secures  the  stimulating 
influence  of  city  life  and  the  health  and  freedom  of  the  country. 

Kalamazoo  is  a  eity  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  is  advancing  steadily  in 
population,  business,  and  wealth.  Lines  of  railroad  radiate  in  eight  direc- 
tions and  fifty^passenger  trains  a  day  enter  or  leave  the  city,  thus  render- 
ing the  institution  easilv  accessible  from  all  the  surrounding  territory. 
The  city  itself  has  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  beauty.  Wide,  pleas- 
antly shaded  streets,  elegant  and  comfortable  private  residences,  well  kept 
law£8  and  parks,  halidsome  charcbes  and  imping  public  building,  are 
among  its  striking  features.  Within  the  year  an  elegant  public  library 
building  has  been  erected.  Students  have  access  to  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  valuable  books  without  charge. 

BUILDINGS. 

Thpre  are  at  present  three  buildings  on  the  College  Grounds.  The 
dormitory,  situated  on  College  Hill,  contains  a  large  number  of  neat  and 
convenient  study  rooms,  each  with  an  adjoining  bedroom.  The  College 
Library,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  rooms,  and  the  rooms  of 
the  Sherwood  Bhetorical  Society,  and  of  the  Philolexian  Lyceum  are  also 
in  this  building. 
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Kalamazoo  Hall,  standing  on  the  lower  campus,  contains  on  the  first 
and  second  floors,  ten  rooms  for  recitations  and  other  purposes.  A 
spacious  chapel,  occupying  the  third  floor,  and  the  hall  of  Eurodelphian 
Society  are  in  this  building. 

The  Ladies'  Hall  was  erected  by  the  Ladies'  Hall  Association  of  the 
State  and  transferred  to  the  College  in  October,  1887.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
with  block  stone  foundation,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  an  attrac- 
tive location  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  beautiful  grove.  Each 
room  is  designed  to  be  occupied  by  two  studente.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam,  is  appropriately  furnished,  and  will  accommodate  about 
twenty-five. 

APPARATUS  AND  LABORATORIES. 

The  apparatus  of  the  College  may  be  classed  Under  the  following  heads: 
astronomical,  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and  general.  The  latter 
includes  globes,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  and  surveying  instruments. 

The  ehemical  and  biological  laboratories  are  supplied  with  apparatus 
and  material  for  thorough  work  by  the  student,  while  the  apparatus  of 
other  kinds  enables  the  instructor  to  give  numerous  experiments  from  the 
lecture  table.     Additional  purchases  will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

In  January,  1851,  about  a  score  of  students  assembled  in  President 
Stone's  room  and  perfected  an  organization  for  the  "  cultivation  of  elocu- 
tion and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  Nearly  a  year  later  a  permanent 
organization  was  effected  and  a  constitution  adopted.  In  1860  the  society 
was  incorporated  as  the  "  Sherwood  Bhetorical  Society  of  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege." About  600  students  have  been  members  of  the  society,  63  of  whom 
were  enrolled  during  the  past  year.  The  society  in  the  summer  of  1892 
expended  nearly  $150  in  refurnishing  their  rooms,  making  of  them  a 
beautiful  society  home,  in  which  the  members  hold  their  weekly  sessions 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  or^nization.  The 
constant  aim  of  the  society  has  been  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  its  motto, 
"  Per  Aspera  ad  Astra." 

The  Philolexian  Lyceum  was  organized  in  1855.  Its  members  meet 
every  Friday  evening  for  the  discussion  of  historical,  literary,  and  political 
questions,  and  for  parliamentary  practice.  Their  hall  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  dormitory,  with  an  anteroom  in  connection,  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  150.  Over  $200  has  been  expended  recently  in  new  carpeting, 
window  hangings,  and  other  improvements  on  the  interior  of  the  hafl. 
The  library  contains  about  700  volumes,  the  gifts  of  friends  and  former 
members. 

The  Eurodelphian  Society,  composed  of  young  ladies,  was  organized  in 
1856.  Its  early  history  is  characterized  by  the  struggles  incident  to  such 
organizations.  The  room  in  Kalamazoo  Hall  now  occupied  by  the  society 
has  been  elegantly  refurnished  recently  and,  with  its  library,  its  newly 
purchased  piano,  and  new  appointments,  constitutes  an  attractive  hall  for 
the  young  ladies  who  gather  in  it  each  Friday  evening  for  literary  culture. 
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RELIGIOUS  APPOINTMENTS. 

Prayer  meetings,  conducted  by  the  students  and  open  to  all  members  of 
the  College,  are  held  each  week  under  the  direction  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

The  Toung  Women's  Christian  Association  also  holds  weekly  meetings. 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  dail^r  worship  in  the  chapel. 

There  are  twenty  churches  of  the  various  denominations  in  the  city. 
Students  are  expected  to  select  some  one  of  these  as  a  religious  home,  and 
to  attend  it^  services  with  regularity. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  College  is  religious.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
students,  especially  in  the  College  classes,  are  professors  of  religion.  The 
Faculty  is  also  active  in  Christian  work.  The  conversion  of  students  to 
Christ,  their  growth  in  Christian  graces,  their  inspiration  to  noble  living 
and  Christian  devotion,  are  regarded  as  matters  of  highest  importance. 
The  religious  purposes  of  the  founders,  the  supporters,  and  the  patrons  of 
the  Kalamazoo  College,  form  the  most  essential  part  of  its  being  and  are  to 
be  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  all  its  work  and  in  all  its  life. 

SUPERVISION  OF    THE   HALL. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  furnish  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  a  comfortable 
and  orderly  Christian  home.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  those  in  charge  so  to 
direct  its  life,  that  good  health,  happiness,  and  success  in  the  school  work 
shall  be  secured  for  its  inmates.  The  regulations  in  force  are  few  and 
simple  and  such  as  commend  themselves  at  once  to  the  judgment  of  the 
well  disposed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of  the  Hall  life,  the 
cheerful  freedom  within  safe  limits,  the  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
culture,  the  unobtrusive,  but  real  religious  influence,  will  tell  in  their 
own  way  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  students.  While  there  is  no 
requirement  that  young  women  from  abroad  shall  board  at  the  Hall,  all 
are  earnestly  recommended  to  do  so,  and  the  attention  of  parents  is  called 
to  the  special  advantages  there  to  be  found. 

PRIZES. 

Two  prizes  are  offered  each  year  as  follows: 

1.  The  Sherwood  prize,  endowed  by  the  late  Adiel  Sherwood,  D.  D., 
of  St.  Louis,  given  for  the  best  declamation  by  a  freshman  at  a  public 
contest. 

1892.    First.— Erwin  Brigham  Taft,  Tekonsha. 
Second. — Lillian  Hopkins,  Otsego. 

2.  The  Cooper  prize,  endowed  by  the  late  Charles  Cooper,  Esjq.,  of 
White  Pigeon,  given  for  the  best  delivery  of  an  oration  at  the  junior 
exhibition. 

1892.    First. — Mary  Ellen  Hopkins,  Kalamazoo. 

Second. — Annie  Laurie  Rooney,  Kalamazoo. 

ATHLETICS, 

Recoguizing  a  sound  body  as  an  essetial  condition  for  the  best  mental 
health,  the  Faculty  encourages  the  students  to  use  the  grounds  of  the 
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College  freely  for  various  outdoor  games.  At  the  same  time  proficiency 
in  such  gffmes  to  the  detriment  of  scholarship  and  mental  culture  reiolved 
no  approval.  The  Athletic  Association,  managed  by  the  students  them- 
selves, is  a  healthy,  vigorous  organization.  In  the  new  buildiup;  of  thn 
Kalamazoo  Y.  M.  C.  A  there  is  an  excellent  gymnasium,  fitted  up  with  all 
modem  appliances.    This  is  available  to  college  students  at  reduced  iatt& 

EXPENSES. 

B0^A11  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

To  entitle  the  student  to  enter  one  of  the  classes  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, or  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  college  studies,  he  must  pay  a  matricu- 
lation fee  of  $5.  This  fee  is  required  but  once,  and  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  student's  course  in  the  College  proper.  No  matriculation  fee  is 
required  for  entering  the  Preparatory  Department. 

* 

FOR  YOUNG    MEN. 

Tuition  in  any  department..- $8  50  per  term. 

Boom  rent  in  the  dormitory,  comer  rooms  $5.00, 

inside    rooms _. 400    "      " 

Table  board  at  the  Ladies' Hall 2  50    **  week. 

Summary  for  an  average  term  of  12  weeks: 

Tuition _ 8  50 

Board  12  weeks  at  $2.60 __, 30  00 

Boom  rent  in  dormitory 5  00 

$43  50 

This  does  iiot  include  laundry,  fuel,  lights,  books,  or  furniture.  Some  of 
the  rooms  are  furnished,  others  not.  The  assignment  of  robms  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  professors. 

There  are  also  approved  private  boarding  houses  near  the  College,  where 
board,  either  with  or  without  rooms,  can  be  obtained  at  rates  corre- 
sponding to  the  above. 

Students  frequently  board  themselves  in  their  own  rooms  in  private 
houses  or  get  their  meals  in  clubs,  and  thus  diminish  their  expenses. 

FOR  YOUNG   WOMEN   (AT  THE  HALL). 

Tuition  in  any  department $8  50  per  term. 

Table  board 2  50  per  week. 

Pupil^  who  desire  can  assist  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  hall  one  hour 
each  day,  for  which  service  a  deduction  of  50  cents  per  week  will  be  made 
in  the  price  of  board. 

Boom  rent  $1.00  or  75  cents  per  week,  according  to  location. 

The  occupants  of  rooms  are  expected  to  furnish  their  own  sheets,  pillow 
slips,  towels,  white  spreads,  napkins,  and  soap.  No  charge  is  made  for  fuel 
and  lights,  or  for  the  washing  of  room  linen  and  napkins. 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  charges  as  low  as  the  cost  of  supplies  and 
service  will  permit. 

A  telephone  connects  the  building  with  the  general  city  service. 
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OTHER  EXPENSES. 

■ 

LABORATORY   CHARGES. 

Students  taking  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
the  material  used  by  them. 

BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  text  books  varies  from  term  to  term.  From  $2  to  $5 
may  be  considered  the  range. 

Other  expenses  vary  with  the  tastes  and  means  of  the  students.  There 
is  but  little  temptation  for  any  to  indulge  in  extravagance  in  dress,  while 
general  neatness  in  attire  is  the  universal  rule.  The  aim  of  the  institu- 
tion is  ^*  to  place  the  best  advantages  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  the  rich/'  and  social  requirements  correspond  to  that  aim. 

BENEFICIARY   AID. 

Through  the  Board  of  Kalamazoo  College  and  Ministerial  Education, 
free  tuition  and  room  rent  are  afforded  to  students  for  the  ministry  who 
bring  letters  of  commendation  from  their  churches  and  who  are  members 
of  the  College  classes.  In  addition  to  this  a  limited  amount  of  financial 
assistance  is  granted  to  those  who  need  it,  from  the  gifts  of  the  churches. 
This  amount  has  been  $25  per  term  for  the  past  year. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  of  Christian  students  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment are  sometimes  paid  from  the  same  source  or  from  special  funds  .con- 
tributed for  this  purpose.  This  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  are 
approved  by  the  Faculty  and  need  such  aid.  Preference  is  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  department.  Occasionally  students 
receive  assistance  from  funds  designated  for  their  use  by  churches  or 
individuals. 

SPECIAL   BENEFICIARY   FUNDS. 

Taft  Fund— This  gift  of  $2,520  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Taft,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  indigent  students. 

AxTELL  Fund — This  gift  of  $1,000  was  made  by  Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Axtell, 
and  the  income  is  to  be  used  for  ministerial  education. 

Caleb  Van  Husan  Memorial  Scholarship — This  scolarship  was 
established  by  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  the 
income  to  be  used  to  aid  some  deserving  and  needy  student. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  churches  and  benevolent  friends  could  become 
interested  personally  in  individual  students  and  the  donors  of  funds  come 
in  direct  communication  with  the  young  people  whom  they  assist.  Here, 
however,  there  is  great  need  of  caution,  lest  one  worthy  student  abound 
and  his  equally  worthy  neighbor  suffer  lack.  This  school  is  a  large  family, 
and  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  its  worthy  members. 
The  best  medium  of  bestowing  aid  is  that  provided  by  the  Baptist  State 
Convention,  namely  through  the  Board  of  Kalamazoo  College  and  Minis- 
terial Education. 
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GIFTS  TO   THE   LIBBABY. 

The  College  gratefully  acknowledges  generous  gifts  of  valuable  books 
from  C.  R.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Mrs.  E. 
Van  Winkle  of  Napoleon,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Field  of  Eaton  Rapids.  Also 
many  valuable  public  documents  from  Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows  of   Kalamazoo. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  purpose  of  Kalamazoo  College  is  to  furnish  to  young  men  and 
women  the  opportunities  for  securing  a  liberal  education  under  Christian 
influences  and  at  a  moderate  expense.  It  was  founded  and  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  prayers  and  gifts  of  those  who  believe  in  Christian  education. 
It  must  rely  for  its  support  and  development  upon  the  interest  of  its  alumni 
and  other  friends,  and  apon  their  gifts  for  endowment,  baUdings,  and  appli. 
ances.  Small  colleges  have  their  place,  and  that  an  important  one,  but 
they  must  be  well  equipped  to  do  successful  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  Kalamazoo  College  may  so  commend  itself  to  the  friends 
of  higher  education  that  they  will  gladly  furnish  the  means  for  its  develop, 
ment,  while  they  can  see  and  rejoice  in  the  results  of  their  benefactions, 
or  will  make  provision  in  their  wills  for  carrying  on  the  work  which  appeals 
to  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  as  the  safeguard  of  the  nation,  and  the 
best  preparation  for  a  useful  life. 

A.  GAYLORD  SLOCUM, 

President, 


REPORT  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  8ib — As  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  you  to  visit 
Kalamazoo  College,  I  went  to  the  institution  last  June  and  spent  the  day 
in  visiting  the  various  departments  and  listening  to  recitations.  I  did  not 
meet  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  have  received  from  Supt. 
Cimples  of  Lapeer,  an  abstract  of  a  report  already  forwarded  to  you. 

I  attended  recitations  in  Latin,  political  economy,  higher  algebra, 
history,  English  literature,  rhetoric,  chemistry  and  English  grammar. 

I  found  the  instruction,  in  most  cases,  thorough  and  painstaking,  and 
the  work  well  done.  The  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  institution  seems 
earnest  and  scholarly.  The  president.  Dr.  A.  Gaylord  Slocum,  seems  to 
be  a  most  earnest  and  efficient  executive,  and  the  general  outlook  for  the 
college  is  quite  hopeful. 

An  immediate  and  pressing  need  is  that  of  more  and  better  accomoda- 
tions, both  for  dormitory  and  recitation  purposes.  I  learn  that  the  pros- 
pects for  such  improvement  in  the  near  future  are  encouraging. 

The  college  is  also  sadly  in  need  of  more  room  and  better  facilities  for 
laboratory  work  in  the  sciences;  these  departments  are  sadlv  cramped  by 
the  lack  of  room,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  expended  here  would 
surely  be  productive  of  most  gratifying  results. 

Very  respectfully, 
48  J.  O.  REED. 
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To  Hon.  H.  B.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Deab  Sir — I  beg  leave  to  report  that  I  visited  Kalamazoo  College  with- 
out any  previoua  arrangement  with  the  Faculty  nor  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  date  of  visit,  and  found  the  instructors  and 
students  in  the  regular  routine  work.  I  saw  work  done  in  every  depart- 
ment during  the  two  days  spent  in  visiting  the  institution.  The  President 
and  Faculty  extended  every  courtesy  and  every  opportunity  desired  to 
observe  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  various  class  rooms. 

The  work  done  in  the  literary  societies  by  the  students  was  good,  and  by 
their  usual  weekly  exercises,  as  well  as  by  their  annual  contests,  they  fur- 
nish students  invaluable  opportunities  for  acquiring  skill  in  composition 
work  and  in  public  speaking. 

The  class  instruction  to  which  I  listened  was  in  general  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  scholarly  zeal  manifested  by  the 
several  instructors.  The  first  class  we  were  introduced  to  was  a  class  in 
Horace.  The  odes  were  construed  correctly  and  readily  translated  into 
elegant  English.  In  Tacitus  much  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  the 
historical  references,  in  order  to  interest  the  pupils  in  Latin  literature  and 
history,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  that  broad  culture  which  is  obtained 
from  the  linguistic,  literary,  and  artistic  study  of  Latin.  The  same  method 
seemed  to  be  used  with  the  classes  in  Greek.  The  work  in  German  seemed 
to  be  about  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  is  done  in  our  good  high 
schools. 

I  have  nothing  but  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  the  character 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Mathematical  and  Science  Departments.  While  the 
work  in  the  physical  sciences  was  of  a  high  order,  some  good  friend  of  the 
institution  could  do  no  better  service  than  to  furnish  the  college  with 
better  apparatus  for  that  department. 

The  location  and  surroundings  of  the  college  are  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  beauty,  if  a  little  money  were  judiciously  expended  upon  them. 

One  great  hindrance  is  the  want  of  adequate  funds.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
friends  of  the  institution  can  see  their  way  clear  to  give  it  more  money  and 
more  students.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  Messrs.  C.  0* 
Bowen,  B.  S.  Murray,  C.  B.  Grant,  More,  and  others.  Much  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  college  is  religious.  The  Faculty  are  active  in 
Christian  work,  and  we  understood  most  of  the  students  to  be  professors  of 
religion.  Instruction  in  the  English  Bible  is  given  an  important  place  in 
the  course  of  study. 

The  practical  training  in  reading  and  elocution  given  to  the  lower  classes^ 
and  the  oratory  intended  for  the  advanced  classes,  struck  me  as  a  Qommend- 
able  feature. 

So  far  as  I  could  observe,  there  prevailed  a  sincere  and  well-directed 
effort  to  educate  and  instruct  the  whole  man  morally,  intellectually,  and 
physically. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  CUPPLE8. 


MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


REPORT  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — As  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  Kalamazoo  Female  Semi- 
nary, we,  the  undersigned,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

Our  visit  occurred  during  the  spring  term;  and,  arriving  without  previous 
announcement,  we  were  enabled  to  see  things  in  their  usual  condition. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  especial  attention  in  approaching  was 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  location.  The  imposing  buildings,  or  building 
(as  the  halls  are  united  in  one  structure)!  is  admirably  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  stately  oaks  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  city  of 
Kalamazoo,  a  mile  from  its  business  center.  Dodge  Hall,  a  beautiful  and 
finely  appointed  three-story  building,  was  built  the  past  year  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  this  veritable  home  for  young 
ladies. 

The  different  departments  were  carefully  inspected  and  representative 
classes  visited  as  far  as  possible.  We  believe  that  thorough,  conscientious 
work  is  being  done  by  the  various  instructors,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty  for  us  to  single  out  from  so  able  a  corps  of  teachers  any 
one  in  particular  to  be  pre-eminently  commended.  As  we  had  opportunity, 
however,  to  examine  more  critically  the  work  in  literature  and  the  languages, 
we  can  frankly  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  these  branches.  As  a  special  advantage  possessed  by  tiiis  institution, 
we  would  mention  the  cooking  class,  in  which  the  essential  principles  of 
cookery  and  of  domestic  economy  in  general  are  taught. 

We  were  delighted  with  the  vocal  music  rendered  by  the  seminary  quar- 
tet, and  consider  it  as  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  efficiency  of  their 
instructor. 

The  art  department,  which  has  been  added  at  a  somewhat  recent  date, 
exhibits  a  fine  quality  of  work  done  by  the  students.  Casts,  photographs, 
landscapes,  etc.,  are  used  as  models  and  studies;  and  we  should  judge  that 
the  aesihetical  is  cultivated  here  to  a  high  degree. 

The  library  consists  of  about  2,000  volumes,  chosen  largely  with  regard 
to  their  value  as  works  of  reference.  That  which  is  trashy  and  ephemeral 
is  notably  absent  from  the  collection. 

The  museum,  though  not  large,  is  fairly  well  equipped  for  the  purpose 
of  aids  to  scientific  instruction.  The  new  gymnasium  in  Dodge  Hall  is  a 
valuable  auxiliary,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  instructor.    Calisl 
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thenic  exercises  of  varied  character  are  required  of  all  students,  and  care- 
ful attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  health. 

In  a  most  practical  manner  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics  are  taught 
and  kept  in  the  foreground.  Bible  study  and  attendance  on  divine  worship 
being  obligatory  on  all  students. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  this  institution  is  now  in  the  best  sense 
distinctively  modem,  its  management  business  like,  and  its  educational, 
moral,  and  social  atmosphere  pleasant  and  elevating;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  receive  a  hearty  endorsement  from  all  interested 
in  that  education  which  develops  the  best  elements  of  true  womanhood. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  B.  HARVEY, 
JOSEPHINE  A.  GOSS. 


MICHIGAN   MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Henby  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sis — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  of  the  Michigan 
Military  Academy  for  the  school  year  of  1892-3. 

ACADEMIC  STAFF. 

Col.  J.  Snmner  Rogers,  Superintendent 

William  H.  Butts,  A.  M.,  I^rincipal  (University  of  Michigan),  Mathe- 
matics and  Law. 

Irvah  Lester  Winter,  A.  B.  (Harvard),  History  and  Literature. 

First  Lieutenant  Frederick  S.  Strong,  (4th  U.  S.  Artillery,  West  Point  )^ 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

C.  Leslie  Lewis,  A.  B.  (Hamilton),  English  and  Elocution. 

Taylor  More,  (Geneseo  Normal),  History  and  Mathematics. 

A.  E.  Curdy,  A.  B.  (University  of  Kansas),  Modern  Languages. 

Wm.  B.  Fite,  Ph.  B.  (Cornell  University),  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

Norman  W.  Gary,  A.  M.  (Tale  University),  Sciences. 

J.  H.  Harris,  A.  B.  (University  of  Michigan),  Greek  and  Latin. 

MILITARY   STAFF. 

C)ol.  J.  Sumner  Rogers,  M.  S.  T.,  Superintendent. 

1st  Lieut.  Frederick  S.  Strong,  4th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Commandant  of 
Cadets. 

2d  Lieut.  Russell  P.  Reeder,  Adjutant  and  Tactical  Officer. 

Maj.  Harry  L.  Rogers,  M.  S.  T.,  Quartermaster  and  Commissary. 

Maj.  Frank  B.  Galbraith,  M.  S.  T.,  Su^eon. 

1st  Lieut.  James  C.  F.  Hollister,  Asst.  Quartermaster. 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome,  Rev.  Mac.  H.  Wallace,  Rev.  F.  C.  Pillsbury,  Rev. 
N.  W.  Gary,  Chaplains. 

Mrs.  Isa  Brainard,  Matron. 

enbollmeiJt. 

The  number  of  cadets  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five.    Of  these  forty-four  were  from  Michigan,  forty- four  from 
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Illinois,  seventeen  from  Ohio,  thirteen  from  Indiana,  eight  from  Kansas, 
and  the  remainder  from  thirteen  other  statea  Following  is  a  classification 
by  courses:  Preparatory,  nineteen;  Scientific,  eighty-five;  Academy, 
thirty- two;  Classical,  nine;  Latin,  seven;  Post-graduate,  three. 

OOUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  course  of  study,  in  addition  to  one  preparatory  year,  occupies 
four  years  and  the  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  prepare  students  for 
admission  to  any  course  in  the  best  colleges.  In  the  Academy  course, 
students  may,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  be  admitted  by  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  B.  L.  course  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  study  English  is  made  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  work  in  this  study  is  required  of  all  students,  for  most  of  the 
time  by  daily  recitations,  throughout  their  entire  course.  To  increase 
interest  in  the  subject,  prizes  are  offered  for  excellent  work.  The  Jayne 
medal  is  offered  annually  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Jiayne  of  Detroit,  for  the  best  essay 
on  some  subject  taken  from  American  Political  History,  or  on  some  pub- 
lic economic  question  pertaining  to  the  United  States;  and  two  medab  are 
offered  annually  by  the  Superintendent  for  excellence  in  declamation. 

To  meet  the  new  mathematical  requirements  for  the  engineering  courses 
in  Cornell  University,  instruction  is  given  in  college  algebra  and  in  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry.  In  addition  to  this  a  course  is  given  in  conic 
sections,  for  which  credit  is  given  in  collega 

In  Oreek  the  period  of  study  is  increased  to  two  and  a  half  years,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  ten  appointed 
by  the  National  Educational  Association  for  establishing  uniformity  of 
CioUege  preparation. 

The  course  in  Latin  is  based  upon  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University  of  Michi^n,  though  this  is  varied  in  individual  cases  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Eastern  colleges. 

In  modem  languages  a  half  year  in  Spanish  was  added  last  year  as  an 
optional  study  and  was  chosen  by  about  twenty  students. 

One  half  year  is  given  to  each  of  the  following  branches  of  history: 
United  States,  Engnsh,  Boman,  Grecian,  mediaeval,  and  modem.  One 
ohange  will  go  into  effect  next  year.  Instead  of  teaching  the  whole  of 
;general  history  in  one  year,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  give  the  same  time 
to  a  more  intimate  study  of  a  part  of  the  subject.  The  whole  year  will 
therefore  be  given  to  mediaeval  and  modem  history.  In  the  study  of 
history,  a  special  point  is  made  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  library  and  of 
requiring  froquent  written  exercises  in  the  class  room. 

In  political  science  instruction  is  given  in  civil  government,  political 
-economy,  and  law.  In  law  to  meet  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the 
best  law  schools,  one-half  year  is  given  to  Cooley's  Elements  of  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  a  half  year  to  Bobinson^s  Elementary  Law,  with  special 
reference  to  Books  I,  III,  and  IV  of  Blackstone. 

In  the  sciences  one-half  year's  work  is  given  beyond  that  required  for 
-college.  This  consists  of  experiments  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  two 
hours  a  day,  five  days  in  a  week.  * 

In  military  studies  half  year  courses  are  offered  in  military  tactics,  in 
the  art  of  war,  and  in  military  law. 
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OBADUATES. 

The  number  of  cadets  gradnated  from  the  school  this  year  was  twenty- 
four,  the  largest  class  the  school  has  ever  sent  out  The  graduating 
exercises  were  held  in  Chicago.  By  the  omission  of  the  usual  Easter 
holidays  the  work  of  the  year  was  finished  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
and  on  June  first  the  entire  corps  with  the  instructors  and  officers  went 
into  camp  on  the  World's  Fair  grounds  in  Jackson  Park.  Ample  grounds 
with  a  field  for  parade  had  been  prepared  and  reserved  in  the  park  for  the 
school,  and  every  convenience  was  afforded  for  presenting  a  model  military 
camp.  .  Camp  discipline  was  maintained  throughout  the  two  weeks'  stay, 
and  each  day  the  cadets  in  divisions  under  their  instructors  visited  the 
various  exhibits.  The  graduating  exercises  were  held  June  15,  in  Music 
Hall  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  The  address  to  the  Senior  class  was  delivered 
b^  President  T.  W.  Palmer,  of  the  National  Commission,  and  the 
diplomas  were  presented  by  Major  Oeneral  Nelson  A.  Miles.  The  exper- 
iment of  thus  visiting  the  World's  Fair  proved  in  every  way  satisfactory, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  for  studving  the  Exposition  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  educational  advantages  of  tne  year. 

ef.   SUMNEB  ROGERS, 

Col  M.  S.  Troops,  Supt. 


OLIVET    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henby  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrudum  : 

On  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  Olivet  College  I  beg  leave  to  submit  here- 
with the  annual  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  Aug.  30,  1893. 

The  corporation  of  the  collie  consists  of  twenty-five  trustees,  four  of 
whom  are  elected  annually.  The  president  is  a  member  ex  officio  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  This  report  includes  a  list  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Faculty,  a  summary  of  the  number  of  students,  and  account  of  the  various 

courses  of  study,  and  some  miscellaneous  information. 

* 

CJORPORATION. 
TRUSTEES. 

Rev.  Willard  G.  Sperry,  D.  D.,  President, 

Term  expires  1894. 

Frank  S.  Belcher,  Esq.,  Charlotte;  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hooker,  Lansing; 

Sumner  O.  Bush,  Esq.,  Battle  Creek;  Wellington   W.   Cummer,   Esq., 

Cadillac. 

Term  expires  1895. 

Rev.  Oramel  Hosford,  Olivet;  Hon.  Asa  K.  Warren,  Olivet;  George  W. 
Radford,  Esq.,  Detroit;  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Brodie,  Manistee. 

Term  expires  1896. 

Henry  E.  Green,  Esq.,  Olivet;  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  Grand 
Rapids;  Edwin  N.  Ely,  Esq.,  Olivet;  Harvey  J.  HoUister,  Esq.,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Term  expires  1897. 

Dexter  M.  Ferry,  Esq.,  Detroit;  Fitz.  L.  Reed,  Esq.,  Olivet;  Leroy 
Cahill,  Esq.,  Kalamazoo;  Philo  Parsons,  Esq.,  Detroit. 

Term  expiree  1898. 

Rev.  Wolcott  B.  Williams,  Charlotte;  Leroy  Warren,  D.  D.,  Lansing; 
Charles  F.  Bridgman,  Esq.,  Flint;  Isaac  C.  Seeley,  Esq.  Minneapolis^ 
Minn. 
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Term  expires  1899. 

Eugene  Rntan,  Esq.,  Greenville;  Charles  B.  Stockwell,  M.  D.,  Port 
Huron;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Beale,  Lansing;  William  H.  Davis.  D.  D., 
Detroit. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  occurs  the  third  Tuesday  in  June, 
8  p.  m. 

Executive  Committee. — W.  G.  Sperry,  Chairman;  F.  L.  Beed,  H.  E- 
Green,  E.  N.  Ely,  A.  K.  Warren. 

Investment  Committee, — D.  M.  Ferry,  H.  J.  HoUister,  F.  S.  Belcher. 

Library  Committee, — J.  L.  Daniels,  J.  Estabrook,  (j.  A.  Knapp. 

Frank  S.  Belcher,  Treasurer. 

Albert  L.  Lee,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Finance  Committee, — G.  W.  Radford,  H.  J.  Hollister,  D.  M.  Ferry,  W. 
W.  Cummer,  S.  O.  Bush,  Leroy  Cahill,  F.  S.  Belcher. 

Woman's  Board  of  Managers, — Miss  Grace  J.  Haynes,  President;  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Sperry,  Mrs.  J.  Estabrook,  Mrs.  H.  King,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Daniels,  Mrs. 
E.  N.  Ely,  Mrs.  O.  Hosford,  Miss  O.  Eirkland,  Mrs.  S.  Montgomery. 

Miss  Olive  Eirkland,  Matron  of  Shipherd  Hall. 

FACULTY. 

Willard  G.  Sperry,  D.  D.,  President;  Drury  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Horatio  Q.  feutterfield,  D.  D.,  Drury  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Oramel  Hosford,  A.  M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Astronomy  and 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Daniels,  A.  M.,  Parsons  Prpfessor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

Stewart  Montgomery,  A.  M.,  Erwin  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physiology. 

Kev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department; 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Logic,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Edwin  F.  Norton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  French  and  German  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

George  A.  Enapp,  A.  M.,  Stone  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Natural 
Philosophy;  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Charles  E.  Dixon,  A.  M.,  Rutan  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

James  L.  Eellogg,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biolo^  and  Geology. 

Grace  J.  Haynes,  Principal  of  the  Young  Women's  Department  on 
Dennis  Foundation;  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  English  Literature. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Bintlifif,  Professor  of  Music,  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

Hamilton  King,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  Instructor 
in  Greek. 

George  N.  Ellis,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Rev.  Charles  McKenny,  A.  M.,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  English  and  History. 

Miss  M.  Ida  Swindt,  M.  L.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Science. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Westrater,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  English  and  German. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Shepard,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jones,  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Samuel  L.  Wise,  Instructor  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 
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Ed&:ar  F.  Hutchinson,  Director  of  GynaBiuin,  InatTuctor  in  Tbij^smil 
Culture. 

Joseph  L.  Daniels,  Librarian. 
Albert  L.  Lee   Registrar. 


SUMMARY   OP  STUDENTS. 


COURSEiN 


College. 


Classical . . . 
Soientific... 

Literary 

Total. 


.  Preparatory, 


Classical  . 
Scientific. 


_  34 
-  34 
„    —117 


31 
55 


Literary ..._  33 

Junior  class* _ 15 

Normal  and  Elective _ .._  14 

Tolal - _- .._ —  148 

Special _ 5 

Conservatory  of  Music 62 

Students  in  Music  Department  not  classified  elsewhere _ 34 


Grand  total 


304 


RKSIDENCE. 


Alabama _ 2 

Connecticut _ H 

Illinois 19 

Iowa _ 5 

Louisiana... _ 1 

Michigan  _ 250 

Minnesota 1 

Missouri 2 

New  Hampshire ._ 3 


New  York.. 5 

Ohio  - 5 

Pennsylvania 2 

South  Carolina _ 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin _ 

England 

New  Brunswick 1 


College  Departmemt. 

CURRICULUM. 

CLASSICAL  COrBSE. 

Freshman  Year. 

Fall  Term, — Latin— Cicero— De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Greek— Homer — Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  Mathematics— Higher  Algebra.  Oratory — Lectures  on  Composition 
and  Style;  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and  Elocution. 

Winter  Term. — Latin — Livy— Liber  I.  Greek— Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  Greek 
Testament.    Mathematics— Solid  Geometry.    Oratory — Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Spring  Term, — Latin— Livy — Liber  XXI  and  XXII.  Greek — Memorabilia,  and 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  Mathematics  Trigonometry.  Oratory  -Same  as  Pall 
Term. 

Sophomore  Year, 

Fall  Terw— Latin— Horace — Odes  and  Epodes;  Roman  Antiquities.  Grssk — 
Jl^hylus— Prometheus;  Sophocles— CEdipus  Tyrannus.  English— Logic.  Oratobt 
— Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style;  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and  Elooutioo. 

*  Stadents  olaMified,  bat  studies  same  for  all  coorses. 


.  *. 
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Winter  Term — Latin — Taoitus— Oermania  and  A^^ricola;  Classical  Geog^raphy. 
Oreek— Plato— Apology  and  Crito.  ENOLisH—Soience  of  Rhetoric.  Oratory— Same 
«8  Fall  Term. 

Spring  Term — Latin— Plautus  or  Terence —Selected  Flays;  Roman  Drama.  Greek 
— Demosthenes— De  Corona.  Engljsh— English  Literature.  Oratory— Same  as  Fall 
Term. 

Junior  Year, 

Fall  Terw.— *Natural  Science— One  of  the  three:  a.  Inorganic  Chemietry;  6. 
Physics— Mechanics  and  Acoustics;  c.  Biology — Invertebrate  Zoology.  *Engi:jsh— 
Study  of  English  Classics — Chaucer.  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton— with  Lectures. 
"^History — Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History.  ^Mathematics — Surveying:  Analy tic Geom- 
•etry.  *French  —  Grammar;  French  Prose.  *  German — Grammar;  firandt*s  German 
Reader.  *Latin — Pliny — Epistles;  Martial.  *Greek — Sophocles.  *Mu8ic— Harmony. 
Oratory — Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style;  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

Winter  rerm.~^*NATURAL  Science— one  of  the  three,  continued:  a.  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis,  b.  Physics — Magnetism  and  Electricity,  c.  Biology — 
Vertebrate  Zoology.  *Natural,  Soienoe— Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Biology — Structural  Botany.  '''English— English  and  American  Classics.  *Hi8tory— 
History  of  England.  '''Mathematics — Differential  Calculus.  '''French —Grammar; 
Extracts  from  Prose  Writers.  ^GERMAN—Grammar;  Brandt*s  German  Reader,  con- 
tinued. *Latin  Juvenal.  Greek— Plato.  *Music— Harmony.  Oratory  -Same  as  Fall 
Term. 

Spring  Terw.— *Natural  Science — One  of  the  three,  continued:  a.  Organic 
•Chemistry,  Blowpipe  Analysis,  Determinative  IJ^ineralogy.  6.  Physics— Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics,  Heat,  Light,  c.  Biology — Theoretical  Problems  of  Biology; 
Embryology.  *  Natural  Science  —  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Biology — 
Botany,  Structural  and  Physiological;  Astronomy.  *Enoljsh — English  and  American 
"Classics.  *HisTORY — History  of  France  and  Germany.  *Mathematics  -Integral  Calcu- 
lus. *French  —  Grammar  completed;  Knapp's  Modern  French  Prose.  *German — 
Classics:  Prose  Composition.  *  Latin  —  Tacitus — Annals.  *  Greek  —  Demosthenes. 
♦Music— Harmony.    Oratory    Same  as  Fall  Teftn. 

Senior  Year. 

Fall  Term.— Metaphysics. — Elements  of  Intellectual  Science.  Christianity — 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Lectures.  *Natural  Science— a.  Geology;  6.  Advanced 
Work  in  any  Science.  *Latin— See  Junior  Course.  *Greek — See  Junior  Course. 
*  French— Classics;  Prose  Coinposition  throughout  the  year.'  *German— Classics; 
Studies  in  German  Literature;  Prose  Composition  throughout  the  year.  (Conversa- 
tion classes  in  French  and  German  will  be  formed  under  the  usual  conditions).  ♦Ped- 
agogy—Elementary  Work  in  Methods.  *Mu8ic-'  Counterpoint.  Oratory — ^Lectures 
And  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Winter  Term.-  *Metaphy8Ics— Elements  of  Intellectual  Science  (half  term).  Moral 
Science  (half  term).  *Civijl.  Polity  -Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty.  *Latin— See  Junior 
KJourse.  Greek -See  Junior  Course.  ♦French — Classics;  Studies  in  French  Litera- 
ture. ♦German  Classics:  Studies  in  German  Literature.  ♦Natural.  Science— 
Advanced  Work.  ♦Music— Counterpoint.  ♦Pedagogy— History  of  Education.  Ora- 
tory—Lectures  and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Spring  Term. — ♦Civil  Polity — Political  Economy.  ♦History— History  of  Civiliza- 
tion. ♦Latin— ^ee  Junior  Course.  ♦Greek — Sea  Junior  Course.  ♦French — Classics; 
Studies  in  French  Literature.  ♦German— Classics;  Studies  in  German  Literature. 
♦Natural  Science — Advanced  Work.  ♦Music — Composition;  History  and  Literature 
of  Music.    ♦Pedago<}y   -Philosophy  of  Education.    Oratory — Thesis  for  Graduation. 

SCIENTIFIC  C0UB8E. 

Freshman  Year. 

Fall  Term.  —  Natural  Science  —  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Mathematics  —  Higher 
Algebra.  ♦German — Classics;  Studies  in  German  Literature;  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  year.  ♦French- Classics;  Prose  Composition  throughout  the  year. 
<  Conversation  classes  in  French  and  German  will  be  formed  under  the  usual  conditions.) 
Oratory  —  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style;  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution.  * 
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Winter  Term.  —  Natural.  Soienoe— Inorganic  Chemistry;  Qualitative  Analysis;. 
Mathematics— Solid  Geometry.  "''German— Classics;  Studies  in  German  Literature.. 
*French— Classics;  Studies  in  French  Literature.    Oratort— Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Spring  Term, — Natural  Science— Organic  Chemistry;  Determinative  Mineralogy,. 
Blowpipe  Analysis.    Mathematics— Trigonometry.    *German  —  Classics;  Studies  in 
German  Literature.    ^French— Classics;  Studies  in  French  Literature^    Oratory.—  ^ 
Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Sophomore  Year, 

Fall  Term, — English  —  Logic.     Mathematics  —  Analytic   Geometry;  *Surveying. 
'^'History  —  Ancient  and  Medieeval  History.    German  and  French — The  work  for  the- 
third  year  in    French  and  German  is  given  in  the  general  statement.t    *Mu8ic — 
Harmony .;( 

Oratory — Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style;  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and- 
Elocution. 

Winter  Term, —  English  —  Science  of  Rhetoric.  Natural  Science  —  Structural 
Botany.  ^History- History  of  England.  '^'Mathematics- Dififerential  Calculus.  Ger- 
man.   French.    *Music— Harmony.  Oratory — Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Spring  Term. — English  —  History  of  English  Literature.  Natural.  Science— 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  *Hi8tory — History  of  France  and  Germany.. 
*MATHEMATics—Integral  Calculus.  German.  French.  *Mu8ic — Harmony.  Oratory — 
Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Junior  Year, 

Fall  Term.— Natural   Science  —  Physics — Mechanics  and  Acoustics;     Biology— 
Invertebrate  Zoology.  English- Study  of  English  Classics— Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakes- 
peare, Milton — with  Lectures.  Or/tory— Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style,  Essays, 
Discussions,  Orations  and  Elocution. 

Winter  Term. — Natural  SciENCE-Physics— Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Biology — 
Vertebrate  Zoology.  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Oratory — Same  as 
Fall  Term. 

Spring  Term.— ^S at.  Science- — Physios  —  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Heat,  Light; 
Biology — Theoretical  Problems  of  BiqlOgy;  Embryology;  Human  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene.    Oratory — Same  as  fall  term. 

Senior  Year. 

Fall  r«rm.— Metaphysics — Elements  of  Intellectual  Science.  Christianity — Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  with  Lectures.  ^Natural  Science — Geology;  Advanced  work  in 
any  of  the  Sciences.  *Music— Counterpoint.  ^Pedagogy — Elementary  work  in  Methods.. 
Oratory— Lectures  and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Winter   Term.— Metaphysics  —  Intellectual  Science  (half  term);     Moral  Science- 
(half  term).    *Civil  Polity— Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty.    English— English  and  Amer- 
ican Classics.    *Hi8TORY— Advanced  History.    Natural  Science— Advanced  work  in< 
any  of    the    Sciences.     *Music— Counterpoint.    Pedagogy — History    of    Education. 
Oratory — Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Spring  Term. — *Civil  Polity — Political  Economv.  *History— History  of  Civiliza- 
tion; Advanced  History.  ^English — English  ana  American  Classics.  ^Natural 
Science — Advanced  work  in  any  of  the  Sciences;  Astronomy.  *Mu8ic — Composition; 
History  and  Literature  of  Music.  *Pedaoogy— Philosophy  of  Education.  Oratory  — 
A  Thesis  for  Graduation. 

LITERARY   COURSE. 

Freshman  Year. 

Fall  Term. — *  Latin  —  Cicero  -De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute.  Mathematics  — 
Higher  Algebra.  ^German  -Classics;  Studies  in  German  Literature;  Prose  Composi- 
tion throughout  the  year.  *French— Classics;  Prose  Composition  throughout  the  year. 
(Conversation  classes  in  French  and  German  will  be  formed  under  the  usual  conditions.) 
Oratory — Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style;  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

t  See  page  S2. 

t  Sf  onentA  who  take  this  Goorae  in  Masic  may  take  a  Jonior  Btady  in  Sophomore  Year  and  HatsKmr  in.« 
.Tnnior  Y<»8r.  ' 
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Winter  Tcrw.— Latin  —  Livy  —  Liber  I.  Mathematics — Solid  G^metiy.  *Ger- 
.'MAN — Classics;  Studies  in  Grerman  Literature.  *Frenoh — Classics;  Studies  in  French 
Literature.    Oratory — Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Spring  Term, —  Latin — Livy  —  Liber  XXI  and  XXII.  Mathematics — Trigonom- 
etry. '*'Qerman — Classics;  Studies  in  German  Literature.  ^French — Classics;  Studies 
in  French  Literature.    Oratory — Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Fall  Term. — EInglish — Logic.  History — Ancient  and  Mediseval  History.  Enqljsh 
—  Advanced  English.  Oratory  —  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style;  Essays, 
Discussions,  Orations  and  Elocution. 

Winter  Term, — English — Science  of  Rhetoric.  History — History  of  England. 
Natural  Scienoe — Structural  Botany.    Oratory — Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Spring  7*(0rm.— English  —  History  of  English  Literature.  History  —  History  of 
Fnmce  and  Germany.  Natural  Soience  —  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany. 
Oratory— Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Junior  Year. 

Fall  Term, — Ejnglish — Study  of  English  Classics — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton — with  Lectures.  Natural  Science— Phvsics — Mechanics  and  Acoustics;  *anv 
Laboratory  Science.  French  and  German — The  work  of  the  third  year  in  French 
and  German  is  given  in  the  general  statement.  ^Music— Harmony.  Oratory— Lec- 
tures on  Composition  and  Style;  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and  Elocution. 

Winter  Term, —  English  —  English  and  American  Classics.  Natural  Science — 
*Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  *any  Laboratory  Science.  French. 
German.    *Music — Harmony.    ORATORY-^ame  as  Fall  Term. 

Spring  Term, — Natural  Science — Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene; 
Astronomy;  '*'any  Laboratory  Science.  French.  German.  ^English— English  and 
American  Classics.    *Music — Harmony.    Oratory — Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Senior  Year, 

Fall  rerw— Metaphysics  —  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science.  Christianity — 
Evidences  of  Christianitv,  with  Lectures.  ^Natural  Science— Geology.  A  rt.  '''Peda- 
gogy—Elementary  Work  in  Methods.  *Music — Counterpoint.  Oratory — Lectures 
and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Winter  Term,  —  Metaphysics  —  Intellectual  Science  (half  term);  Moral  Soience 
{half  term}*  *  Civil  Policy — Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty;  *  Advanced  History.  Oratory — 
Same  as  Fall  Term. 

Sprinq  Term. — *Civil  Polity — Political  Economy.  *History— History  of  Civiliza 
tion;  Advanced  History.  *Art.  *Pedagogy — Philosophy  of  Education.  *Music.- 
-Composition;  History  and  Literature  of  Music.    Oratory — A  Thesis  f&r  Graduation. 

PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  under  the  same  general  supervision  as  the  other  departments,  and 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  management  of  the  Principal.  The  members  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  and  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  students  in  the 
college.  Each  group  of  subjects  is  taught  by  a  college  graduate  who  is  a  specialist  of 
experience  and  ability.  • 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Students  who  bring  satisfactory  certificates  from  any  school  of  good  standing  will 
not  be  examined  in  the  branches  to  enter  the  Junior  year,  but  each  subsequent  recita- 
tion will  be  regarded  as  an  examination.  A  student  will  be  dropped  at  any  time  from 
a  class  in  which  he  does  not  perform  satisfactory  work. 

Candidates  for  a  higher  standing  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  previously  passed 
by  the  class  they  wish  to  enter. 

By  special  arrangement,  certificates  for  any  or  all  preparatory  studies  are  accepted 
from  several  high  schools  of  the  State,  of  whose  thoroughness  the  Faculty  have  assured 
themselves,  and  from  schools  on  the  university  list. 

NoTB— Sabjeota  with  *  are  eleotiye. 
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The  school  is  not  a  suitable  one  for  students  who  are  idle,  wayward,  or  averse  to  study ^ 
or  for  suoh  as  require  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  and  the  routine  of  a  school  room  to 
enforce  industry  and  fidelity. 

All  students  are  expected  to  bring  certificates  of  good  character  and,  if  possible,  satis- 
factory certificates  of  studies  pursued  elsewhere.  No  one  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
will  be  received. 

The  Principal  may  be  found  in  the  college  office  on  Wednesday,  the  day  previous  to 
the  opening  of  each  term,  for  consultation  in  reference  to  studies  and  rooms.  The 
regular  work  of  the  classes  begins  on  Friday,  hence  it  is  essential  that  students  obtain 
their  schedules  of  study  and  become  settled  in  their  rooms  on  Thursday. 

GLASSES   AND  COURSES. 

The  regular  work  is  arranged  in  four  classes,  each  covering  one  year. 

It  provides  three  courses— Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary.  A  graduate  of  the 
Classical  course  may  enter  the  Classical  course  of  Olivet  college  without  ezamii^atiop. 
This  preparation  will  enable  a  student  to  enter  any  other  American  coUeee.  A  gradu- 
ate of  the  Scientific  course  may  enter  the  Scientific  course  of  Olivet  college  without 
examination.  This  preparation  will  enable  a  student  to  enter  the  best  Scientific  schools^ 
in  the  country.  A  graduate  of  the  Literary  course  may  enter  the  Literary  course  of 
Olivet  college  or  the  Philosophical  course  of  other  colleges. 

Besides  the  course  preparing  for  the  regular  college  courses,  this  department  offers 
the  Preparatory  Course  for  the  Short  College  Course  (p.  29).  This  piseparation  will 
enable  a  student  to  enter  the  Short  Course  of  Olivet  College.  This  course  is  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  fe«*l 
the  need  of  a  better  preparation  for life*s  work,  but  do  not  feel  that  they  can  complete 
a  full  college  course  of  study.  To  all  such  a  careful  consideration  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  course  as  set  forth  on  page  29  is  commended.  The  work  of  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Normal  course  (p.  70)  is  done  in  this  department. 

Students  are  expected  to  have  three  hours  of  recitations  each  day,  for  five  days  in  the- 
week,  besides  rhetorical  and  physical  exercises. 

Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates  from  any  of  the  above  courses. 

The  work  in  general  aims  at  two  points — teaching  and  training. 

All  students  are  earnestly  recommended  to  enter  at  once  on  the  systematic  prosecu- 
tion of  some  one  of  the  courses  of  study  prescribed. 

A  variety  of  optional  and  extra  studies  is  offered,  especially  in  the  Senior  Year,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  students  who  are  fitting  for  definite  college  requirements,  or  are 
to  enter  advanced  divisions  in  classics,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  or  modern  lan- 
gusges  at  the  colleges;  and  also  to  provide  for  ambitious  students  who  mav  wish  to 
broaden  their  preparation.  It  is  not  practicable  to  show  all  the  possible  combi nations 
in  the  "  Course^  of  study  "  on  pp.  54-61. 

All  students  of  the  department  in  their  work  have  access  to  the  privileges  of  the  col- 
lege library  and  museum;  also  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  laboratories. 

CURRICULUM. 
Junior  Year, 

Fall  Term,— ChASSiq^ — *t Arithmetic  I;  U.  S.  History  II;  Physical  Geography;. 
English  I.  Literary— Arithmetic  I;  U.  S.  History  I;  English  Grammar  I;  English  1. 
Scientific— Arithmetic  I;  U.S.  History  I;  English  Grammar  I;  English  I. 

Winter  Term.— Classical. — Arithmetic  II;  Civil  Grovernment;  Natural  Philosophy;. 
English  II.  Literary- -Arithmetic  II;  Civil  Government;  English  Grammar  II;  Eng- 
lish II.  Scientific — Arithmetic  II;  Civil  Government;  English  Grammar  U;  English 
II. 

Spring  Term. — Classical— Arithmetic  III;  Penmanship;  Political  Geography;  Physi- 
ology; English  III.  Literary— Arithmetic  III;  Penmanship;  Political  Geography; 
Drawing  I;  English  III.  Scientific  Arithmetic  III;  Penmanship;  Political  Geogra- 
phy; Drawing  I;  Engliph  III. 

*  Bible  Btady  one  hoar  a  week  throDghont  the  coareee. 

t  Stadente  who  have  had  preparatory  mathematics  or  history  may  take  French  or  German  I,  II,  and  11 1 
in  place  of  any  three  terms  of  mathematics  or  history  passed  upon,  to  meet  the  reqoirements  of  some  of 
the  classical  college  courses  in  the  country. 
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'  Junior  Middle  Year. 

m 

FeM  fiierm.— OjkfiflncAL. — Latin  I;  Algebra  I;  Eoslish  Analyeis;  English  IV.  Liter- 
AK7 — Latiiii  I;  Algebra  I;  Bngiish  Aoalysie;  Engli^  IV.  Scientific— Latin  I;  Algebra 
I;  EBgUeh  Ajuilyaia;  fioglieh  IV. 

Win/ter  Term. — CLAeeiOAL — Latin  II;  Algebra  II;  Greek  History;  English  V.  Lir- 
ekj^bt-— Latin  IJ:;  Algebra  11;  Oreek  History;  English  V.  Scientific— Latin  II; 
Algebra  [I;  (Gkieek  History;  English  V. 

Spring  Term.—CLjkmscALn-UBXin  III;  Algebra  III; 'Roman  History;  English  VL 
ImDBAfir — Latin  III;  Algebra  III;  Roman  History;  English  VI.  Scientific— Latin 
III;  Al«Febca  III;  Bonuua  History;  English  VI. 

Middle  Year. 

FaU  Term.- 'QLASSiCAC— Latin  IV;  Algebra  IV;  Greek  I;  English  VII.  Literary — 
Latin  IV;  Algebra  IV;  Physical  Geography;  English  VII.  Scientific— Latin  IV; 
Algebra  IV;  l^ysical  Geography;  English  VIX. 

Wi$Uer  Term. — CLAseiCAL — Latin  V;  Geometry  I;  Greek  II:  English  VIII.  Liter- 
ary—Latin  V;  Geometry  I;  Natural  Philosophy;  English  VIII.  Scientific — Latin  V; 
Geometry  I;  Natural  Philosophy;  English  Vlll. 

Spring  Term. — Classical^— Latin  VI;  Geometrv  II;  Greek  III;  English  IX.  Liter- 
ary—Latin  VI;  Geometry  II;  Physiology;  English  IX.  Scientific— Latin  VI;  Geome- 
try II;  Physioiogy;  English  IX. 

Senior  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Classical — Latin  VII,  Greek  IV,  Greek  V,  English  X.  Literary — 
Latin  VII,  French  or  German  I,  United  States  History  II,  English  X.  Scientific — 
Latin  VII  or  German  I,  French  or  German  I,  United  States  History  II,  English  X. 

Winter  Term.— Latin  VIII,  Latin  IX,  Greek  VI,  English  XI.  LiTERARY—Latin  VIII, 
French  or  German  II,  Latin  IX,  English  XI.  Scientific — Latin  VIII  or  German  II, 
French  or  German  II,  Latin  IX,  Drawing  II,  English  XI. 

SprtnoTeriw.— Classical — Latin  X,  Greek  VII,  Modern  History,  Thesis.  Literary 
— Latin  X,  French  or  German  III,  Modern  History,  Thesis.  Scientific — Latin  X  or 
German  III,  French  or  German  III,  Modem  History,  Thesis. 

A  course  in  practical  book- keeping  is  offered  to  students  desiring  it  during  the 
winter  term. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ENGLISH. 
grammar. 

English  grammar,  I  and  II,  covers  the  general  subject  and  prepares  for  analysis. 

The  work  in  English  analysis  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
and  the  grammar  of  its  parts.  Some  poem,  as  Snow  Bound,  Enoch  Arden,  or  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  is  analyzed  by  the  class.  Special  attention  is  given  to  modes,  infinitives, 
participles,  and  idioms. 

ENGLISH. 

I,  II,  III,  IV.  V,  VI. 

Composition  in  the  Junior  and  Junior  Middle  Years  aims  to  teach  the  student  to 
express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  correctly. 

Attention  is  given  to  building  and  recasting  sentences,  outlining  themes,  and  word 
study.    Exercises  are  written  by  the  students  and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week  throughout  the  Junior  and  Junior  Middle  Years  are  given 
to  this  work. 


*8tadent8  Preparing  to  eater  the  Maesachasette  laetitate  of  Teohaology,  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  or  other  schools  of  similar  grade,  may  take  Algebra  C3ompleted,  SolTd  Geometry  or  Trigonom- 
etry, in  the  place  ot  either  Latin  Vll,  YIII  and  X;  German  I.  II  and  III;  or  French  1,  II  and  111. 

NoTC— Preparatory  ooaraee  for  the  Short  College  Coarse,  are  the  same  as  the  Preparatory.  Classical, 
Scientific,  and  Literary  conraee. 
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VII,  VIII,  IX. 

ElocutioD  ie  the  special  Eaglish  work  for  the  Middle  Year. 

The  essentials  of  the  science,  including  Form,  Tone,  Pitch.  Movement,  etc.,  are 
taught,  and  weekly  rehearsals  with  the  teacher  required. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  Middle  year  are  given  to  this  work. 

NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  aim  in  this  department  is — 

1.  To  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the 
laws  of  their  development,  and  such  a  familiarity  with  the  most  approved  methods  of 
instruction,  as  shall  fit  him  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

2.  To  make  him  acquainted  with  the  history  of  school  systems  and  school  law. 

3.  To  give  him  a  knowledge  of  school  grading,  organization,  and  management. 

CURRICULUM.  . 

The  first  three  years  of  the  course  are  identical  with  the  Junior,  Junior  Middle,  and 
Middle  years  of  the  Literary  Preparatory  course  (see  pages  59-61).  The  other  two 
years  are  as  follows: 

Fourth  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Latin,  French,  German,  Methods,  Drawing. 

Winter  Term, — Latin,  French,  German,  Scienceof  Teaching,  Science  of  Government. 

Spring  Term.-  Latin,  French,  German,  Pedagogy,  Rhetoric. 

Fifth    Year. 

Fall  Term.— Logic,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Higher  Algebra. 
Winter  Term.-  Botany,  Solid  Greometry,  English  History. 
Spring  TerTw.— Botany,  History  of  English  Literature,  Pedagogy. 
Lessons  in  Bible  study  and  rhetorical  work  weekly  throughout  the  course. 

COURSE   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

I.    Elementary  work  in  Methods 

a.  Outline  of  mental  faculties. 

b.  Elementary  sounds. 

c.  Primary  branches,  how  taught. 

d.  School  organization  and  government. 
II.    History  of  Education — 

a.  Ancient  systems. 

b.  Modern  English  and  American. 
III.    Pedagogy— 

a.  Philosophy  of  education. 

b.  Principles  and  laws  of  teaching. 

c.  Application    to   certain    branches,    as    reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 

geography. 
Any  student  graduating  from  an^  of  the  college  courses  who  has  completed  this 
course  of  instruction  in  pedagogy  is  entitled,  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  to 
receive  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  State  teacher's  certificate. 

ART     DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  develop  in  the  student's  mind  a  correct  idea  of 
form,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful;  also  to  train  the  powers  of  observation 
until  the  students  are  capable  of  working  independently  from  life  and  sketching  from 
nature. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  elements,  principles,  and  practice  of  art  after  the 
plans  approved  by  the  experience  of  the  best  art  schools,  from  the  object  and  antique 
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— in  drawiog  from  the  draped  model  and  living  head ;  the  study  of  form  and  relief 
(modeling  and  wood-oarving);  and  in  oomi>o6ition,  when  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  able  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  art  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

When  there  is  an  interest  in  outdoor  work,  a  class  will  be  arranged  for  sketching 
from  nature. 

A  full  year*8  scholarship  in  the  painting  class  will  be  given  to  the  most  deserving 
pupil  in  the  antique  class. 

A  second  prize  of  three  months'  scholarship  will  be  given  to  the  student  ranking 
second. 

Competitors  must  have  worked  six  months  in  the  school  to  be  eligible  for  a  prize. 

Tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  and  no  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  from 
classes  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

During  commencement  week  there  is  an  exhibition  of  work  done  through  the 
year. 

OLIVET  CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIC. 

This  school  was  established  in  connection  with  Olivet  College  in  1874.  Its  purpose  is 
to  afford  superior  advantages  for  pursuiug  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  elementary  and 
higher  branches.  The  general  plan  of  the  school  is  similar  to  that  of  the  best  Conserva- 
tories in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  course  of  study  has  been  planned  with  refer- 
ence to  securing  that  symmetrical  development  which  is  essential  to  the  true  musician. 
Its  connection  with  the  college  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  pursuance  of  studies  along 
other  lines  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  management  to  encour- 
age the  musical  student  in  the  attainmeot  of  a  broad  culture  of  the  mind  as  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  future  advancement. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  offered: 

1.  A  course  in  Piano  and  Theory,  including  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Analysis  and 

Musical  History. 

2.  A  course  in  Pipe  Organ  and  Theory. 

3.  A  course  in  Vocal  Music  and  Theory. 

4.  A  course  combining  work  belonging  to  the  three  preceding  courses. 

A  full  course  will  take  from  four  to  five  years.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  on  a  course 
leading  to  a  diploma  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  made  such  attainments 
in  their  studies  as  will  enable  them  intelligently  to  pursue  the  curriculum  of  the 
Conservatory. 

THE   PIANOFORTE. 

In  the  study  of  this  instrument  great  attention  is  given  to  every  detail  of  technique 
and  to  the  development  of  a  correct  musical  touch,  since  this  is  necessary  to  give  intel- 
ligent expression  to  musical  thought  and  feeling.  The  art  of  phrasing  and  &ie  study 
of  rhythm  are  especially  emphasized,  and  evety  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  intellectual 
side  of  musical  study  rather  than  the  purely  emotional.  The  following  course  of  study 
for  the  piano  is  an  outline  which  may  be  followed  or  varied  by  the  Director  according 
to  the  need  of  the  individual  pupil. 

PIANO  PREPARATORY  COURSE. — ONE  YEAR. 

Studies  in  Position  and  Touch,  Plaidy's  Technical  Studies,  Easy  Etudes  by  Bertini, 
Koehler,  Czernv,  Loesohorn  and  others.  Easy  Sonatinas  and  Pieces  by  Clemen ti, 
Kuhlau,  Reinecke,  Lichner,  Kirchner,  etc.    Major  and  Minor  Scales  in  slow  practice. 

PIANO  COURSE. 
First  Year, 

Plaidy*s  Technical  Studies,  Mason^s  Technic,  Major  and  Minor  Scales  and  Arpeggios, 
Etudes  by  Czerny,  Loeschom,  Koehler,  Bertini,  Heller,  Schmidt,  etc.  Sonatinas  and 
Sonatas  by  Clementi,  Kuhlau,  Haydn,  Reinecke.    Modern  Pieces.    Memorizing. 

50 
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Second  Year. 

Mason's  Technio,  Major  and  Minor  Scales,  Grand  Arpeggios,  Dominant  Seventh 
Arpeggios.  Exercises  in  Double  Thirds  and  Sixth&  Etudes  by  Loesohorn,  Kanse, 
Berens,  Schmidt,  Cramer.  Jensen.  luTentions  by  Bach.  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven.  Songs  without  WorAs  by  Mendelssohn.  Smaller  Pieces  by  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Schubert  Raff,  Greig,  etc.    Memorizing. 

Third  Year. 

Scales  in  Double  Thirds  and  Sixtha  Tausig*s  Daily  Studies.  Kullak*8  Preparatory 
Octave  School.  Etudes  by  Cramer,  Seeling,  Loeechom,  Mosoheles,  op.  70.  dementi's 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Sonatas  by  Mozart,  Schubert,  Weber,  Beethoven.  Fantasias, 
Impromptus,  Ballads,  eta,  bv  Hummel,  Raff,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Schunumn^ 
etc.  Concertos  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Field.  Concert  Pieces  by  Weber,  Dnpont, 
Rubenstein,  Grieg,  Mills,  Moszkowski,  Scharwenka,  Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  Heller,  etc 
Memorizing. 

Fourth  Year. 

Kullak*s  Octave  School.  Tausig's  D^ily  Studies.  Etudes  by  Chopin,  Henselt,  etc 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  French  and  English  Suites  by  Bach.  Sonatas  and  Conoertoe  by 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Hummel,  Chopin,  etc.  Concert  Pieces  by  liiszt, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Rubenstein,  etc.     Memorizing. 

Many  students  require  especial  exercises  in  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
arm.  For  such  the  Brotherhood  Technicon  is  designed,  and  is  used  in  this  Conservatory 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Piano. 

THE   PIPE  ORGAN. 

Students  desiring  to  study  the  pipe  organ,  should  have  finished  at  least  the  first  year  in 
the  regular  course  of  piano  playing. 

A  very  complete  pipe  organ  of  two  manuals  and  two  and  a  quarter  octaves  of  pedals, 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  practice.  In  the  lessons  in  organ  playing,  partictdar  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  study  of  obligate  pedal  playing,  registration,  church  service  in  all 
forms,  choir  accompament,  etc.  Pupils  when  advanced  are  afforded  practical 
experience  in  accompanying  the  choir  in  chorus  and  quartette. 

PIPE  ORGAN    COURSE. 

First    Year. 

Strainer*s  and  Rink*s  Organ  Schools.  Pedal  Studies  by  Buck,  Thayer.  Easy  Pre- 
ludes and  Fuges  by  Bach.    Pieces  by  MerkeL,  Guilmant,  Buck,  Mendelssohn,  etc. 

Second  Y^ear. 

Pedal  Studies  by  Buck.  Schneider,  etc  Best^s  Arrangements  from  the  Scores  of  the 
Great  Masters.  Preludes  and  Fugues  by  Bach.  Sonatas  by  Merkel.  MendelsBohn, 
etc.    Selections  by  Batiste,  Guilmant,  Dubois,  G risen,  Lemmens,  eta 

Third  Year. 

Toepfer*s  Organ  Studies.  Preludes  and  Fugues  by  Bach.  Haenders  Conoertoa. 
Mendelssohn's  Sonatas.    Selections  by  MerkeL,  Rheinberger,  Hesse,  Buck.  Widor,  etc. 

Fourth    Year. 

*^nsladea  and  Fugues,  Trioa,  etc^  by  Bach.    Sonatas   by    Rheinbeiger.    Coooeri 
m  bf  Baliflft^  Bast,  liart,  Whiting,  St.  Seana.  etc 
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CULTIVATION   OF  THE   VOICE. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  acquire  a  management  of  sound  in  singing. 
Espeoi^  attention  is  given  to  a  healthy  and  skillful  management  of  the  breath;  the 
production  of  a  clear,  full,  and  resonant  tone,  free  from  the  throat;  the  art  of  phrasing 
correctly  and  the  development  of  a  refined  musical  taste. 

COURSE  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

First  Year. 

Lessons  in  Breathing.  Emission  of  Voice  in  Tone  Production,  Blending  of  Registers. 
Intervals.  Trill  and  Diatonic  Scale  in  slow  movement.  Easy  Studies  and  Solfeggios. 
Easy  Songs  and  Ballads.    Sight  Reading. 

Second  Year. 

Study  of  Major  and  Minor  Intervals  with  and  without  Portamento  Arpeggios. 
Cnromi^tic  Scale  in  slow  movement.  Major  and  Minor  Scales.  Exercises,  Legato  and 
Staccato.  Progressive  Studies  and  Solfeggios.  English  Songs  and  Ballads.  Sacred 
Music.    Sight  Reading. 

Third  Year,  * 

Major,  Minor,  and  Chromatic  Scales  in  more  rapid  movement  Development  of  Voice 
by  use  of  Arpeggio.  Sostenuto.  More  difficult  Solfeggios.  Art  of  Phrasing.  Songs 
of  moderate  difficulty  from  Classic  Writers.    Sacred  Music.    Sight  Reading. 

Fourth  Year. 

Continuation  of  Scale  Study.    Embellishments.    Advanced  Exercises  and  Solfeggios. 
Phrasing,  Songs  from  German,  French,  and  Italian  Composers.    Difficult  Songs  from 
•Classic  writers.    Selections  from  Oratorios.  Sight  Reading. 

THEORY   OF   MUHIC    AND   COMPOSITION. 

This  study  should  be  undertaken  as  early  as  possible,  as  by  a  knowledge  of  it  much 
time  may  be  saved  in  the  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  A  practical  appli- 
cation <k  each  principle  is  made  immediately  upon  its  presentation.  Theory  thus 
becomes  of  ffTent  value  to  the  student  in  subsequent  study.  A  knowledge  of  theory 
insoree  facility  in  reading  at  sight.  The  text  books  used  are  Emery's  *'  Elements  of 
Harmony,*'  Richter's  '*  Harmony,"  Bridge's  ^'Treatise  on  Counterpoint,"  and  Stainer*& 
"Composition.'*  The  study  of  musical  analysis  will  receive  particular  attention.  The 
full  course  in  theory  will  take  three  years. 

MUSICAL    HISTORY. 

This  course  of  study  is  thorough  and  comprehensive  and  extends  through  three 
terms.  It  includes  the  history  of  music  and  musical  instruments  from  the  most 
anoient  times  until  the  present,  together  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  great  com- 
poflers.    All  candidates  for  graduation  are  expected  to  take  this  course. 

DIPLOMAS    AND     CERTIFICATES. 

A  diploma  will  be  given: 

1.  For  the  completion  of  the  Piano  Course  with  Theory,  Musical  Analysis,  Hnd 
History  of  Music. 

2.  For  the  completion  of  the  course  for  Pipe  Organ,  Theory,  Musical  Analysis,  and 
Mnsioal  History. 

3.  For  the  completion  of  the  Vocal  Course,  with  Piano  (two  years),  Theory  (two 
yean),  and  History  of  Music. 
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« 
LITERARY    REQUIREMENTS. 

Candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  pass  eicamination  in  the  following  studies 
or  their  equivalents:  German,  six  terms;  French,  three  terms;  rhetoric,  one  term; 
acoustics,  one-half  term;  English  literature,  one  term. 

They  are  also  required  to  attend  rhetorical  classes  during  three  years  of  tl^eir  course 
in  the  Conservatory.  Transient  studente  in  the  Conservatory  are  recommended  to  elect 
one  study  each  term  to  one  of  the  courses  of  letters. 

By  the  payment  of  the  Conservatory  tuition  and  incidentel  fee  ($2.50)  pupils  may 
elect  not  more  than  two  studies  in  the  college  without  extra  charge. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Upon  entering  the  Conservatory,  studente  will  be  examined  in  the  various  branches 
to  be  studied.  To  facilitete  examination,  each  pupil  should  be  prepared  to  give  a  full 
stetement  of  previous  courses  of  study  which  may  have  been  pursued,  and  to  play  or 
«ing  two  or  more  well-practiced  pieces  as  examples  of  attoinment,  besides  scales  and 
-exercises. 

COURSE  OF   READING. 
The  following  course  of  reading  is  recommended  to  Conservatory  students. 

FIRST   YKAR. 

First  Term. — Engle — Ancient  Music.    Bison — Curiositi^  of  Music.    Nohl — Mozart. 

Second  Term, — Henderson — Story  of  Music.  EUla — Musical  Sketohes.  Townsend 
— Hayden. 

Third  Term. — Eleon — History  of  German  Song.  Beethoven — Letters  (translated  by 
Lady  Wallace).    Lampadius — Mendelssohn. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

First  Term.— Hunt — History  of  Music.  Ehlert — Prom  the  Tone  World.  Wasielewski 
— Schumann. 

Second  Tcrw.  —  Pilmore— Pianoforte  Music.  Frost  —  Life  of  Schubert  (Grove's 
Diet).    Ferris — The  Great  Composers. 

Third  Term. — Hullah— History  of  Modern  Music.  Barrett — English  Church  Com- 
posers.   Nohl — Beethoven. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Hullah— Transition  Period  of  Musical  History.  Ferris — Great  Singers. 
Ist  and  2d  series.    Schoelcher — Life  of  Haendel. 

Second  Term.  —  Liszt — Life  of  Chopin.  Mendlessohn — Letters  from  Itely  and 
Switzerland  (translated  by  Lady  Wallace).    Hueifer — Wagner. 

Third  Term. — Merz — Music  and  Culture.  Poole — Life  of  Bach.  Schumann — Music 
and  Musicians. 

The  reading  of  three  volumes  per  term  will  consume  something  less  than  one  hour 
per  day.  The  books  required  for  the  course  may  be  found  in  the  college  library,  as 
also  many  other  valuable  books  of  reference  on  musical  subjecte. 

ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Occasional  recitals  will  be  given,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure,  each  year,  the  services  of  some  distinguished  lecturer  upon  musical 
6ubjects.  A  sight  reading  vocal  class  will  be  organized  and  conducted  during  the 
first  term  of  each  year.  Studente  having  the  requisite  ability,  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  for  chorus  singing  in  daily  choir  practice.  Exhibition  conoerte  may 
occur  at  the  end  of  each  term  and  are  intended  mainly  to  show  the  progress  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils.  The  Musical  Guild,  a  society  formed  of  the  studente  of  the 
Conservatory  and  managed  by  them,  meete  every  Monday  evening.  Ite  programs 
consist  of  instrumental  and  vocal  selections,  essays,  ete. 

All  studente  of  the  Conservatory  are  advised  to  become  members  of  the  Guild. 
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The  college  library,  numberiDfi^  21,000  volumes,  is  open  to  Conservatory  students  free^ 
of  charge. 

Gymnasium  practice  is  provided  for  both  young  men  and  young  wpmen,  under  the 
direction  of  competent  teachers. 

Changes  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  college  have  been 
made  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty.  Willard  G.  Sperry,  D.  D., 
assumed  the  duties  of  president,  Feb.  1. 

Miss  Flora  Bridges,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  ladies  department  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  term.  Her  administration  was  signally  suc- 
cessful and  her  resignation,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  deeply  regretted 
by  all.  Miss  Grace  J.  Haynes  chosen  to  fill  her  place,  comes  with  the  best 
of  credentials  and  has  already  achieved  a  marked  success. 

The  Conservatory  of  music  has  entered  its  new  home  and  has  been  put 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Bintliff. 

The  art  department  is  unchanged  except  by  the  addition  of  new  material. 
There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  library,  which  in  its  charming  and 
convenient  building,  under  the  wise  and  faithfiil  care  of  Prof.  Joseph  L. 
Daniels,  is  always  the  joy  and  pride  of  Olivet. 

A  new  church  will  probably  be  completed  before  this  volume  comes 
into  the  hands  of  its  readers.  It  is  a  stone  structure  to  cost  about  $30,000. 
The  college  will  be  half  owner  in  it.  It  will  be  commodious,  of  graceful 
architecture  and  in  every  way  a  satisfying  addition  to  the  property  of  the 
village  and  of  the  college. 

A  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  endowment  of  the  college 
during  the  year,  by  the  payment  of  the  Erwin  bequest,  amounting  to  more 
than  $90,000.  The  year  may  be  regarded  one  of  prosperity,  of  good 
order,  of  faithful  attendance  upon  college  duty  by  both  officers  and 
students. 

In  '94  Olivet  celebrates  her  semi-centennial. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLARD  G.  SPERRY, 

President. 


REPORT  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sir — The  undersigned  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  Olivet 
College  for  the  year  1892-93,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report: 

We  arrived  at  Olivet  on  the  morning  of  May  12  and  devoted  the  day  to 
inspecting  the  equipment  of  the  college  and  to  visiting  such  recitations 
and  lectures  as  we  had  time  for. 

The  newly  elected  President,  Rev.  Willard  G.  Sperry,  received  us  cor- 
dially and  gave  us  every  facility  for  seeing  the  work  of  the  institution  on 
all  sides.  We  were  favorably  impressed  by  this  man,  and  confidently 
predict  that  his  accession  will  prove  an  element  of  strength  in  the  further 
development  of  the  college.  He  is  able  and  untiritag,  full  of  ideas,  and 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work. 

We  found  the  library  of  20,000  volumes  fully  classified  and  arranged  in  the 
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handsome  and  spacious  building  recently  erected  for  its  reception.  Under 
the  intelligent  management  of  Professor  Daniels,  the  librarian  for  many 
years  past,  this  library  has  grown  in  the  direction  of  the  actual  needs  of 
professors  and  students,  and  has  thus  become  a  very  important  accessory 
to  the  work  of  the  college.  A  commodious  reading  room  in  the  library 
building  is  open  several  hours  a  day,  and  students  are  also  privileged  to 
draw  books  for  use  in  their  rooms. 

The  natural  history  collections  in  Mather  Hall  form  a  useful  and 
attractive  feature  of  tne  equipment.  Important  additions  of  wax  models 
have  been  made  recently  for  the  illustration  of  embryology.  The  man- 
agement of  science  hall,  and  the  work  of  the  biological  laboratory  in 
particular,  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  thoroughly  competent  hands. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been  transferred  to  the  large  house 
^hitherto  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  college,  where,  with  increased 
accommodations,  it  shows  corresponding  increase  of  prosperity. 

The  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice  has  been  begun  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  corporation.  This  will  furnish  a  much  more  commodious 
auditorium  for  commencement  exercises  than  has  been  heretofore 
accessible. 

The  college  has  received  large  additions  to  its  permanent  endowment 
fund  within  the  present  year.  The  Erwin  estate  of  New  Britain,  Con- 
necticut, yields  about  $92,000,  and  many  considerable  sums  have  been 
received  from  other  sources. 

The  work  of  the  class  rooms  visited  seemed  to  us  good;  much  of  it  very 
good.  A  wholesome  spirit  of  earnestness  and  manliness  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  college  community. 

On  the  whole  your  visitors  ^aw  much  to  commend  and  little  to  criticise. 
The  institution  is  under  wise  and  progressive  management,  and  in  its  own 
sphere  and  its  way  is  doing  a  good  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON, 

W.   W.  CHALMERS. 


RAISIN   VALLEY  SEMINARY. 


REPORT    OF    PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

In  accordance  with  your  request  of  the  23d  inst.,  I  submit  to  you  this 
report  of  Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  ending  June  30,  '93. 

The  principal  for  the  year  was  T.  W.  .White;  associate  teachers,  Mary 
Edwards  and  J.  F.  Ratliff ;  Superintendent,  John  M.  Hill;  Matron,  Mary 
E.  Hill. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  sixty-one,  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  being  about  equal. 

About  half  of  the  students  live  in  the  seminary  halls. 

The  number  in  the  graduating  class  was  five,  four  boys  and  one  girl;  of 
these,  three  are  now  teaching  in  this  county. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  seventeen  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  offered  of  four  years  each,  viz:  Latin, English, 
Scientific,  and  Latin  Scientific. 

The  university  inspected  the  school  this  year,  continuing  our  relation  to 
that  institution,  and  graduates  are  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  B.  S.  and  B.  L. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  gymnasium  40  x  24  feet  was  built  and 
equipped,  and  various  improvements  made  in  other  buildings.  This 
institution  paid  expenses  and  had  a  surplus. 

One  feature  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  increase  in  numbers  in 
higher  grades  and  a  decrease  in  the  lower. 

A  marked  degree  of  class  spirit  has  arisen,  manifested  by  class  organiza- 
tions, badges,  and  public  entertainments. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  have  been  exceptionally  good,  hence  the 
school  work  has  been  characterized  by  honedty,  industry,  and  thoroughness, 
and  the  managers  have  had  to  give  but  little  care  to  discipline. 

Thus  the  forty-fourth  year  has  been  a  successful  one,  for,  while  there 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  attendance  due  to  various  causes,  the  higher 
ambitions  of  those  present  and  the  improved  moral  tone  of  the  institution, 
together  with  more  systematic  planning  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
indicate  substantial  progress. 

T.  W.  WHITE, 

Principal. 
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REPORT    BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sir — I  spent  most  of  the  day,  April  26,  1893,  in  visiting  and 
examining  the  Baisin  Yalley  Seminary.  I  found  a  small  school  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  a  rather  extended  curriculum  with  a  force  of  three 
teachers. 

I  saw  work  in  botany,  American  politics,  arithmetic,  and  German.  The 
work  in  botany  and  in  German  was  fairly  good,  the  other  was  not  good,  in 
fact  was  decidedly  poor. 

It  struck  me  that  the  whole  institution,  including  teachers  and  pupils, 
was  deficient  in  energy  and  in  enthusiasm. 

There  was  no  pretense,  however,  of  doing  what  they  were  not  doing  and 
all  the  work  was  characterized  by  an  evident  spirit  of  honesty. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  GREESON. 


ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superinfendent  of  Public  Insirtiction  : 

Dear  Sir— The  following  report  of  Si  Mary's  Academy  for  the  scholas- 
ticyear  1892-93  is  respectfully  submitted. 

This  Academy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters,  Servants  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  and  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Michi- 
gan, is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Raisin,  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  localities  of  Monroe. 

The  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  and  are  provided  with  all  the 
modem   improvements. 

The  grounds  are  extensive  and  well  shaded,  and  afford  ample  advantages 
for  out-door  amusements  and  healthful  exercises. 

Non-Oatholics  are  admitted  into  the  institution,  provided  they  conform 
to  the  general  rules  and  regulations. 

GENERAL   REGULATIONS. 

The  scholastic  year  consists  of  two  sessions  of  five  months  each;  the 
first  session  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  and  terminates 
on  the  last  day  of  January;  the  second  session  commences  on  the  first  of 
February  and  closes  with  the  annual  commencement. 

A  thorough  examination  is  made  at  the  close  of  each  session  to  test  the 
pupil's  proficiency  in  the  various  classes. 

At  their  entrance  into  the  Academy,  applicants  are  examiuBd  and 
classed  according  to  their  previous  attainments. 

Promotions  ordinarily  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  they 
will  be  made  at  any  time  when  warranted  by  the  pupil's  progress,  or  by  a 
satisfactory  examination. 

Young  ladies  are  received  at  any  time  during  the  year,  their  session 
beginning  with  the  date  of  their  entrance. 

Strangers  placing  young  ladies  in  the  Academy  are  required  to  give 
satisfactory  reference. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  shown  by  the  statement 
which  accompanies  this  report.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the 
year  was  165,  exclusive  of  those  young  ladies  residing  in  Monroe  who 
received  instruction  in  music,  art,  stenography,  or  typewriting. 

The  regular  course  of   study  embraces   every  useful  and  ornamental 
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branch  of  education  suitable  for  young  ladies.  It  aims  at  a  carefully 
graded  system  of  studies,  beginning  wi&  the  rudiments  of  every  branch. 

Latin,  French,  and  German  are  optional  studies.  Industrial  drawing, 
sight  singing,  physical  culture  and  etiquette,  domestic  economy,  plain  sew- 
ing  and  art  needle  work  are  taught  free  of  charge.- 

Several  valuable  works  have  been  added  to  our  library,  the  museum  has 
received  some  interesting  contributions,  and  considerable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  Music  HalL 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Academy.  The  pupils  have  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  for  their  advancement  and  have  heartily 
cooperated  with  their  instructors. 

BOABD  OF  TBUSTEEB. 

Mother  M.  Clotilda,  President 
Sister  M.  Justina,  Vice  President. 
Sister  M.  Gertrude,  Secretary. 
Sister  M.  Alaysia,  Treasurer. 
Sister  M.  Mechtildis. 
Sister  M.  Augustine. 
Sister  M.  Fidelia. 

FACULTY. 

Mother  M.  Clotilda,  President  and  Prefect  of  Studies. 
Sister  M.  Fidelia,  1st  Academic  Department. 
Sister  M.  Alphonsine,  2d  Academic  Department. 
Sister  M.  Leonella,  Senior  Department. 
Sister  M.  Adila,  Intermediate  Department 
Sister  M.  Lucina,  Junior  Department. 
Sister  M.  Paula,  Preparatory  Department. 
Sister  M.  Loyola,  Elocution. 
Sister  M.  Virginia,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Sister  M.  Blanche,  French  and  Art. 
Sister  M.  Alaysia,  German. 
Sisters  M.  Catharine  and  M.  Germain,  Art. 

Sisters  M.  Theodosia,  M.  Bonomeo,  M.  Florence,  M.  Veronica,  M.  Grace, 
and  M.  Constance,  Music. 
Sister  M.  Athanasia,  Art  Needle  Work. 
Sister  M.  Augustine,  Directress  of  Young  Ladies. 
Sister  M.  Leonora,  Directress  of  Minima 

TEXT  AND  BEFEBENCE  BOOKS. 

Christian  Doctrine — Baltimore  Catechism,  Deharbe. 

Christian  Evidences  of  Religion — Jouin. 

Logic  and  Metaphysics — Coppens,  Hill,  DeConcilio. 

Literature — Jenkins,  Murray,  Westlake. 

Bhetoric — Coppens,  Hill,  Williams,  Genung. 

Church  History — Spalding,  Darras,  Alzog. 

General  History— Sadlier,  Fredet,  Anderson,  Vuibert. 

United  States  History— Sadlier,  Anderson,  Scudder. 
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Astronomy — Steele,  SharpleBS  k  Phillipa 

Physics — Steele,  Kiddle,  Appleton. 

Chemistry— Steele,  NortoOj  Shepard. 

Botany—Wood,  Gray. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene — Brands,  May,  Tracy. 

Zoology — Hooker,  Steele. 

Geology — Hooker,  Steele,  Dana. 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry — Brooks,  Bobinson,  Olney. 

Algebra — Brooks,  Wentworth,  Olney. 

Arithmetic — Brooks,  Wentworth,  Bobinson. 

Book-keeping — Lyte,  Williams  &  Bogers. 

Civil  Government — Yonng,  Townsend,  McCleary. 

Physical  Geography — Maury,  Mitchell. 

Common  School  Geography — Sadlier,  Maury. 

Grammar — Harvey,  Keed  and  Kellogg,  Maxwell. 

Beaders — Y.  C.  Series. 

Orthography — Beed  &  Kellogg's  Word  Book. 

Object  Lessons — Sheldon. 

Language  Lessons — Long. 

Penmanship— Payson,  Duaton  &  Scribner. 

Dictionary — Webster. 

Sight-singing — Mason. 

OONFEBBING  OF   DIPLOMAS  AND  GOLD  MEDALS. 

Miss  Victoria  MuUer,  Graduating  Gold  Medal;  donor,  Bt.  Bev.  J.  S. 
Folejr,  D.  D.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Mary  Kruger,  Graduating  Gold  Medal;  donor,  Bt.  Bev.  Mgr. 
Joos,  V.  G.,  Monroe. 

PRIZE  MEDALS. 

Christian  Doctrine — Miss  Agnes  Bums. 

Excellence — Miss  Bose  Shay;  donor,  Mr.  Bichard  Cahalen,  Wyandotte. 
Plain  Sewing — Miss  Mary  D wight;  donor,  Mrs.  John  Trainer,  Chicago. 
Domestic  Economy — Miss  Grace  Cole. 

MOTHEB  M.  CLOTILDA, 

President, 


REPORT  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Henbt  B.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — The  committee  appointed  to  visit  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Monroe,  fulfilled  that  duty  on  May  17, 1893. 

We  were  very  kindlv  received  and  given  every  opportmiity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  educational  work  accomplished  in 
that  institution. 

The  academy  has  full  English  and  commercial  courses.  In  the  former 
careful  attention^ is  given  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  and  logic;  also  to 
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mathematics,  embracing  the  various  grades  from  arithmetic  to  trig;oDom- 
etry,  inclusive.    The  natural  sciences  are  likewise  taught  successfully. 

The  commercial  course  embraces  all  the  elementary  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  with  special  attention  to  practical  book-keeping. 

Composition,  industrial  drawing,  and  sight  singing  accompany  each 
course  and  are  obligatory;  but  the  modern  languages  are  optional. 

The  institution  also  provides  special  courses  in  music,  art,  stenography, 
and  typewriting.  As  domestic  economy  and  needle  work  are  deemed 
important  factors  in  every  woman's  education,  each  pupil  -is  required  to 
devote  some  time  to  these  branches. 

Excellent  specimens  of  class  work  were  given,  the  various  branches 
being  taught  in  our  presence  by  the  respective  teachers  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  careful  and  conscientious  work  on  the 
,part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  recitations  were  models  of  direct- 
ness, promptness,  and  accuracy,  showing  a  thorough  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  methods  of  developmg  talent,  awakening  interest,  and 
inspiring  a  taste  for  study. 

Each  class  which  recited  before  us  was  carried  over  a  large  amount  of 
ground,  with  surprising  accuracy  and  in  an  interesting  manner,  so  that 
very  little  room  was  left  or  need  felt  for  subsequent  questioning  by  your 
committee.  Such  questions,  however,  as  we  did  ask  were  as  promptly  and 
correctly  answered  as  those  propounded  by  the  teachers.  It  was  evident 
that  the  pupils  were  taught  to  study  intelligently  and  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  subjects,  yet  without  any  appearance  of  cramming 
or  any  attempt  at  mere  display. 

We  found  the  school  rooms  commodious,  well  lighted  and  seated,  and 
models  of  neatness.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  such  apparatus  and 
appliances  as  modern  educational  methods  require.  The  academy  pos- 
sesses a  well  stocked  library  and  a  valuable  museum,  the  benefits  of 
«which  are  open  to  the  students  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

The  conductors  of  the  academy  seem  to  have  met  the  urgent  demand  of 
the  times  for  serious,  solid,  and  practical  results  in  the  higher  education  of 
women.  They  have  pruned  away  much  that  is  generally  superficial  and 
time  consuming,  without  being  of  any  appreciable  value  amidst  the 
realties  of  life.  Thoroughness  was  especially  noticeable  in  some  of  those 
studies  which  are  less  likely  to  appeal  to  feminine  taste,  such  as  book- 
keeping, civil  government,  astronomy,  and  geometry.  In  these  the  showing 
was  remarkable  for  depth,  solidity,  accuracy,  and  ease. 

A  class  in  sight  singing  was  very  interesting  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  calisthenics, 
or  elocution,  because  in  these  departments  St.  Mary's  Academy  has  long 
since  gained  an  honorable  and  enviable  position,  which  it  seems  deter- 
mined to  maintain. 

While  it  was  not  possible  to  have  any  direct  exhibition  of  the  moral 
training  which  forms  so  essential  an  element  in  education,  the  modestv  of 
the  pupils,  their  alacrity,  considerateness,  the  respectfulness  to  tneir 
teachers  and  to  each  other,  their  decorum  and  docility,  all  gavj  evidence 
that  no  efforts  are  spared  to  cultivate  refined  feelings,  to  develop  their 
hearts  as  well  as  their  minds. 

M.  P.  DOWLING, 

J.  E.  KINNANE, 

C.  F.  FIELD. 


SPRING  ARBOR  SEMINARY. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  Spring  A.rbor  Seminary 
for  the  academic  vear  of  1893. 

This  institution  is  the  property  of  the  Free  Methodist  church  and  has 
been  controlled  and  operated  by  them  for  about  twenty-one  years. 

The  interest  in  the  school  taken  by  the  people  of  the  community  is 
good  and  the  patronage  fair.  .  Extensive  repairs  have  been  placed  upon 
the  boarding  hall  during  the  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  funds  will  soon 
come  ifito  our  possession  with  which  to  make  further  repairs  upon  the 
property,  and  improvements  in  our  facilities  for  giving  instruction. 

As  we  have  no  endowment  funds  at  all  we  are  somewhat  crippled  in  the 
way  of  helping  indigent  worthy  students,  but  we  are  gratified  with  the 
quality  of  work  done.  This  seminary  is  preeminently  a  Christian  school. 
We  endeavor  to  inculcate  sound  doctrine  and  to  encourage  students  to 
obtain  a  rich  and  vigorous  Christian  experience. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows: 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

First  Term. — Latin  Lessons,  Physical  Oeography,  Algebpa,. 
Second  Term, — Latin  Lessons,  Civil  Government.  Algebra. 
Third  Term. — Latin  Lessons,  General  History,  Algebra. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

IHrat  Term. — Greek  Lessons,  Csesar,  Geometry. 
Sec&nd  Term.— Greek  Lessons,  Caesar,  Geometry. 
Third  Term. — Greek  Lessons,  Cicero,  Geometry. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

First  Term.— -Anabasis,  Cicero,  Astronomy. 

Second  Term. — Anabasis,  Vergil,  Moral  Philosophy. 

Third  Term.— Homer,  Vergil,  Litellectual  Philosophy.  * 
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LATIK    COURSE. 

FIRST  TEAR. 


First  Term, — Latin  Lessons,  Physical  Geography,  Algebra. 
Second  Term, — Latin  Lessons,  CJivil  Government,  Algebra. 
Third  Term. — Latin  Lessons,  General  History,  Algebra. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. — Csesar,  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Second  Term.— Caesar,  Physiology,  Old  Testament  History. 
Third  Term. — Cicero,  Botany,  New  Testament  History. 


THIRD  TEAR. 

First  Term. — Cicero,  Rhetoric,  Geometry. 

Second  Term, — Vergil,  Rhetoric,  Geometry. 

Third  Term. — Vergil,  Logic,  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

SOIENTIPIO  COURSE, 

FIRST  TEAI^. 

First  Term. — Algebra,  Physical  C^eography,  United  States  History. 
Second  Term.— Algebra,  Uivil  Government,  United  States  History. 
Third  Term.— Algebra,  Botany,  General  History. 

SECOND  TEAR.       . 

First  Ter ?».— Geometry,  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Second  Term. — G^eomet^y,  Physiology,  Old  Testament  History. 
.  Third  Term.— Geometry,  Chemistry,  New  Testament  History. 

THIRD   TEAR. 

First  Term. — Rhetoric,  Astronomy,  Geology. 

Second  Term, — Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  Moral  Philosophy. 

Third  Term,— Logio^  English  Literature,  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


D.  S.  WAENER, 

PrincipaL 


REPORT   BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  • 

Deab  Sib — Your  committee,  in  company  with  Commissioner  D.  E. 
Haskins  of    Jackson,  visited  Spring   Arbor  Seminary,  Friday,  Feb.  3,. 

1893.       ;    .    . 

This  institution  is  located  nine  miles  southwest  of  Jackson  on  the  Air 
Line  division  of  the  Michifi;an  Central  railroad.  The  two  plain,  comfort- 
able buildings  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  tract  of  about  five 
acres. 
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The  larger  of  these  buildings  contains  the  Seminary  chapel  and  recita- 
tion rooms;  the  other  is  used  aa  a  boarding  hall,  kept  by  the  principal  and 
his  wife. 

The  school  is  but  sparingly  equipped  with  apparatus.  Its  library  con- 
sists of  about  four  hundred  volumes,  which  are  largely  reference  books. 

In  prescribing  the  course  of  study,  the  ordinary  lines  of  high  school  work 
have  oeen  followed  somewhat  closely.  Latin  and  scientific  courses  are 
given,  as  well  as  the  English  branches.  Your  committee  listened  to  nearly 
all  the  recitations  of  an  entire  school  day.  The  work  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  performed,  that  in  Latin  and  mathematics  bejng  especially 
commendable.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  too  yoimg 
for  regular  Seminary  work.  This  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  as  satis- 
factory  a  manner  as  circumstances  will  permit 

The  institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Free  Methodist  church 
organization,  and  is  exerting  a  wholesome  Christiai!^  influence.  The  prin- 
cipal and  his  wife  and  teachers  are  earnest  people  who  ^ve  their  whole 
heart  to  this  work.  They  deserve  a  more  lioeral  financial  support  than 
they  appear  to  be  receiving. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  S.  WATERBUET, 

E.  H.  HINCKLEY, 

J.  E.  HAMMOND. 


WESTERN    MICHIGAN    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — The  undersigned  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Western  Michigan  College  would  respectfully  report  as  follows: 

We  made  our  visit  of  inspection  on  the  28th  of  March  without  previous 
arrangement  with  the  Faculty  as  to  date,  and  found  the  institution  in  a 
decidedly  unsettled  condition  owing  to  a  recent  change  of  Presidents, 
the  resignation  of  several  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  financial  embar- 
rassment. Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  College  was  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis  in  its  affairs.  Many  of  the  students  had  gone  to 
their  homes,  and  but  few  classes  were  in  session,  others  having  been 
abandoned.  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  first-class  work  was  not  to 
be  expected.  We  visited  classes  in  botany,  arithmetic,  type-writing,  and 
short-hand,  and  saw  some  fair  work. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  Daniel  Fulcomer,  is  a  genial,  affable  gentleman, 
and  he  impressed  us  as  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  much  executive  ability. 
He  informed  us  that  efforts  were  being  made,  with  fair  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, to  raise  a  building  and  endowment  fund  of  $35,000,  and  to  get  a 
representative  body  of  citizens  of  Grand  Bapids  interested  as  stock- 
holders and  trustees  of  the  institution.  We  were  also  informed  that  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  committee  of  another  association 
had  entered  heartily  into  the  undertaking  and  were  doing  all  they  could 
to  interest  the  public  in  the  project. 

Mr.  Fulcomer  seemed  quite  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  scheme; 
but  to  us,  judging  from  such  information  as  we  were  able  to  gather,  the 
task  appeared  hopeless.  We  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Fulcomer  will 
ca  rry  it  to  success  if  any  one  can.  He  is  an  experienced  man  in  such 
matters,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  successful  in  his  undertaking. 

The  College  property  is  a  valuable  one;  and,  with  proper  finaneial 
encouragement  from  the  citizens  of  Grand  Bapids,  the  institution  can  be 
made  a  power  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  community. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

DAVID  A.  HAMMOND, 

D  B.  YNTEMA. 
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